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MEDICAL  REFORM. 

Anotheb  month  has  passed,  and  no  Medical  Bill  has  appeared. 
The  Diagnosis  which  we  gave  last  month,  afforded  but  little 
prospect  of  a  favourable  result,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  that  Sir  George  Grey  and  tlie  Lord  Advocate  have  abandoned 
the  Bill  for  the  present.  Whether  it  will  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment during  the  present  session  or  not,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  that  if  presented  it  will  undergo  another  period  of  incu« 
bation. 

After  all  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed,  and  the  specu- 
lations which  have  been  rife  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  a  disap- 
pointment to  all  parties  to  see  no  Bill  this  session.  At  the  same 
time  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  reluctance  so  naturally  evinced 
by  those  on  whom  tne  responsibiHty  rests^  in  bringing  forward  a 
measure,  with  the  prospect  of  serious  opposition  from  several  parties 
on  opposite  grounds.  But  viewing  both  sides  of  the  question  dis- 
passionately, we  cannot  see  any  means  of  escape.  The  assistance 
of  all  parties  has  been  obtained  in  the  accumulation  of  materials 
as  data  on  which  to  found  a  Bill.  Public  money  has  been  expended 
in  these  proceedings.  Those  who  undertook  the  task,  had  the 
experience  of  their  predecessors  before  their  eyes,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  public,  that  the  result  should  be  brought  to  light. 

In  one  respect,  the  Bill  stands  in  a  favourable  position.  It  has 
been  so  completely  "  burnt  in  effigy  "  before  its  appearance,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  any  invectives  which  have  not  already 
been  heaped  upon  its  shadow;  and  if  it  should  be  found  on  exami- 
nation to  possess  any  merit — to  be  at  all  tolerable,  its  opponents 
will  hide  their  diminished  heads,  and  blush  to  think  that  they  have 
condemned  a  child  unborn,  whose  comeliness  exceeds  their 
expectation. 

THE  PROPER  BUSINESS  OF  THE  APOTHECARY. 

Gradual  innovations  when  confirmed  by  time,  are  shorn  of 
their  asperities,  and  by  the  force  of  habit  the  exception  sometimes 
becomes  the  rule.  We  have,  on  former  occasions,  alluded  to  the 
transmigration  of  the  so-called  Apothecaries  of  this  country,  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  sick-room  ;  which  change  of  condition  was 
not  effected  suddenly  or  by  design,  but  was  the  gradual  result  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  extend  the  field  of  its 
operations,  when  circumstances  or  the  demands  of  the  public 
fumbh  an  opportunity. 
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But  the  human  mind  is  limited  in  capacity,  and  like  the  body, 
it  is  not  ubiquitous.  Consequently,  a  vacuum  was  left  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  emigration  of  the  Apothecary  to  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  and  as  "  nature  abhors  a  yacuum,"  this  was  filled  by  the 
Chemists,  who  became  Apothecaries  in  every  respect  except  in 
name.  The  term  "  Apothecary  *'  is  still  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  class  originally  so  designated,  while  it  has  acquired 
a  new  meaning,  beine  held  to  imply  a  medico-surgical  instead  of  a 
pharmaceutical  qualification. 

'  If  any  person  were  asked  to  define  an  Apothecary,  he  would 
say  he  is  a  medical  practitioner,  who  prescribes  and  dispenses ;  and 
if  a  Chemist  were  to  assume  the  name  of  Apothecary,  he  would 
be  considered  an  impostor,  because  custom  concedes  to  him  the 
substance,  but  withholds  the  shadow. 

This  inconsistency,  although  scarcely  noticed  by  those  who  have 
it  constantly  before  their  eyes,  strikes  the  impartial  observer  with 
astonishment;  and  the  facts  of  the  case  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Wood*, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  recently  visited  this  country,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of  our  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  institutions : 

**  The  original  and  proper  bUBineBs  of  the  Apothecary  was  no  doubt  to 
prepare  and  vend  medicines  ;  and  this  it  ought  still  to  have  continued  to 
be.  In  the  United  States,  he  remains  what  he  originally  was  ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  by  a  concentration  of  time  and  abilities  upon 
his  own  pursuit,  he  has  elevated  Pharmacy  trom  the  nuik  of  a  mere  trade 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree  his 
own  personal  respectability.  It  was  otherwise  in  England.  There,  the 
Apothecary,  though  he  continued  to  prepare  and  sell  drugs,  superadded 
the  practice  of  the  dificrent  branches  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
pharmaceutical,  which  thus  became  secondary  in  his  own  estimation  and 
that  of  the  public  Without  becoming  a  good  medical  practitioner,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  good  pharmaceutist,  and  the  name  of  Apothecary  came  at 
length  to  signify  a  mongrel  compound  of  doctor,  man-midwife,  surgeon, 
and  drug  vendor  ;  a  true  jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none,  willing  to 
play  second  part  to  the  regular  Physician,  and,  though  used  by  the  public, 
yet  looked  on  by  them  wiUi  a  sort  of  good-natured  contempt.*' 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  imagine  a  transition  stage  between  the 
chrysalis  and  the  moth,  this  is  the  stage  in  which  Dr.  Wood  has 
correctly  described  the  Apothecary  of  this  country.  He  is  not 
yet  emancipated  from  the  pestle  and  mortar,  while  he  is  flying 
about  the  town  in  his  brougham,  or  perambulating  from  patient  to 
patient  with  his  gold-headed  cane. 

With  such  an  example  before  them,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  Chemists  evinced  a  disposition  to  take  a  similar  course. 

*  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phannacy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  Delivered  October  19th,  1848. 
PhUadelphia:  T.  K.  and  R.  J.  Collins,  Pruxters. 
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They  were  not  recogpoised  as  Apothecaries,  they  held  no  legal 
poeition  as  ChemistSy  they  were  under  no  jurisdictiony  nor  were 
th^  hound  together  by  any  tie,  either  social  or  political.     As  a 
body  they  had  no  chaiucter  to  lose  ;  as  individuals^  each  chalked 
out  for  himself  the  course  which  suited  his  fancy ;  and  if  some 
deviated  firom  the  path  which  others  considered  legitimate,  there 
was  no  court  of  appeal, — there  was  no  standard  of  normal  pharmacy 
by  which  the  proper  boundary  line  could  be  defined.     The  only 
priyilege  they  enjoyed  was  the  exemption  from  interference,  con- 
tuned  in  the  Apothecaries*  Act  of  1815  ;  and  this  could  only  be 
made  available  in  case  of  attack,  by  means  of  evidence  respecting 
the  custom  prior  to  that  date,  the  onus  probandi  resting  on  the 
defendant.     In  this  imperfect  state  of  Uie  law,  a  smattering  of 
medical  knowledge,  fortified  with  a  certain  amount  o£  confidence, 
and  stimulated  by  ambition,  would  occasionally  convert  a  Chemist 
and  Druggist  into  a  medical  practitioner.     Some  practised  ad 
UbUum    behind   the    counter,   others   went   so  far  as    to  visit 
patients ;  and  the  public  not  being  able  to  recognise  any  difference 
between  the  shop  of  an  Apothecary  and  that  of  a  Chemist, 
promoted    this  confusion    by    applying  indiscriminately  to  the 
two  classes  both  for  medicine  and  advice.     The  Apothecaries, 
perceiving  that  the  Chemists  were  treading  on  their  heels,  as  they 
were  themselves  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  Physicians,  took  the 
alarm,  and  endeavoured  by  precept  to  neutralize  and  overcome 
the  effect  of  their  own  example.      With  Mr.   Hawes  as  their 
diampion,  they  concocted  a  Bill  which  was  intended  to  check  the 
threatened  encroachment.  The  Chemists  in  turn  were  panic-struck, 
tied  their  <<  bundle  of  sticks  "  together,  and  repelled  the  attack. 

The  fermentation  which  this  movement  occasioned,  has  pro- 
duced an  entire  chanee  in  the  prospects  of  the  parties  concerned. 
The  froth  and  scum  have  been  thrown  off,  the  dregs  have  settled 
down,  and  only  the  finings  are  now  wanting  to  make  the  resulting 
compound  clear  and  palatable.  The  Chemists  are  no  longer 
aspiring  to  medical  honours ;  the  Apothecaries  have  discarded  their 
old  name,  and  assumed  the  more  dignified  title  of  General  Prac- 
titioners. The  respective  functions  of  the  two  classes  have  been 
fully  discussed,  and  are  more  clearly  understood.  The  foundation 
of  a  compromise  is  laid,  and  if  the  superstructure  should  be  com- 
pleted, both  parties  will  materially  improve  their  position.  How- 
ever desirable  it  might  be,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
absolute  separation  of  the  two  offices  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law.  The  Chemist  ought  to  understand  the  nature  and 
propertiea  of  the  medicines  which  he  prepares,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
108  duty  to  give  general  information  on  the  subject  when  enquiries 
are  made  by  his  customers.  The  medical  man  cannot  be  prohibited 
from  keeping  in  his  house  a  few  medicines  for  cases  of  emer- 
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hitherto  supplied  to  the  public  hospitals,  and  that  he  shall  use  no  ad- 
mixture of  a  deleterious  nature. 

"  3.  That  the  Tincture  be  put  into  the  phials  adopted  by  him  for  that 
purpose,  well  corked,  and  sealed  with  his  fumily  seal;  and,  to  prevent 
adulteratioD,  such  phials  shall  be  labelled  with  the  peculiar  stamped  labd 
registered  by  him. 

"  4.  The  price  of  two  florins  and  thirty  kreutzers  c.  mz.*  per  phial,  is 
fixed  as  a  general  basis,  and  must  not,  therefore,  be  exceeded. 

"  5.  Dr.  Warburg  shall  establish  in  Vienna,  or  its  immediate  yidnity, 
a  gleneral  depot,  the  locality  of  which  he  shall  communicate  hereafter  to 
the  Begency ;  whence  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  all  persons  authorized 
to  deal  in  medicine,  may  at  all  times  obtain  a  supply  of  the  said  Tincture^ 
of  genuine  quaUty. 

"6.  This  Tincture  shall  only  be  sold  under  the  denomination  of 
•  Warburg's  Fever  Tincture*  (Tinctura  ffarfturai),  public  Apothecaries, 
those  who  are  authorized  to  keep  dispensaries,  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
being  alone  permitted,  by  the  existing  medical  laws,  to  dispense  it. 
Apothecaries  may  only  dispense  this  Tincture  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  remedies  marked  with  a  cross  (-{-),  in  the  Austrian  Medical  Tax 
Ordinance  of  the  year  183C,  under  the  prescription  of  duly  qualified  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons. 

'*  7.  An  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  this  Tincture,  permitting  it  to 
be  sold  by  Druggists  wholesale,  but  only  to  Apothecaries  and  to  such 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  country  districts  as  are  authorized  to  keep 
private  dispensaries.  The  strict  observance  of  this  r^fulation  is  confi.dea 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

**  8.  The  prohibited  direct  sale  to  patients,  or  to  persons  not  legally 
authorized  to  deal  in  medicine,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  discoverer, 
from  his  depot,  or  of  Druggists,  shall  be  punished  according  to  provisions 
109  and  110  of  the  Statute  Book,  vol.  ii.;  and  the  dispensation  of  thitf 
medicine  on  the  part  of  an  Apothecary,  without  the  prescription  of  a 
duly  qualified  Physician,  will  be  treated  as  a  heavy  police  transgression, 
according  to  section  18  of  the  Medical  Tax  Ordinance  of  1836,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  circular  from  the  Begency  of  Lower  Austria,  dated  February 
26th, 1836. 

"  9.  Every  proved  falsification  of  this  medicine  shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  laws,  that  is,  as  the  section  104,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  Statute 
"Book,  prescribes,  against  falsification  and  badly-prepared  medicines. 

"  10.  All  pubUc  medical  officers  are  authorized  to  use  this  Tincture  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  other  officinal  preparations,  in  appropriate  cases;  and, 
in  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  to  prescribe  the  said  medicine  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  fiinds.  But  in  this  case  without  the  usual  deduction 
of  per  centage. 

*'  The  foregoing  Decree  is  hereby  communicated  to  the  Begency  of 
liower  Austria." 

Whether  this  he  authentic  or  inyentive,  it  is  equally  remarkable ; 
since  it  is  either  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  Goyemment,  or  an  instance  of  unprecedented  effirontery 
in  the  vendor  of  a  quack  medicine. 

We  subjoin  another  case  rather  nearer  home,  namely,  a  copy  of 
a  hand-bill,  which,  we  understand,  is  thrust  under  the  doors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gateshead  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*  Five  shillings  English.— Ta. 
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**  C.  D.  Henderson,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Bojal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh  and  London,  and  late  of  the  Royal  Navy,  by  the  request  of  a 
number  of  respectable  families  of  Gateshead,  has  commenced  his  profes- 
sion, and  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Gateshead  and  its  vicinity,  that  he  has  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwifery  ;  and  from  his  experience  in  liis  profession  and 
attention  to  business,  hopes  to  merit  a  share  of  public  favour.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, while  in  the  Royal  Navy,  visited  North  and  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Coast  of  Africa,  &a,  and  has  had  the  honour  of  administering 
medicine  in  almost  every  climate,  especially  in  cases  of  cholera. 

*<  Mr.  Bell,  Chemist,  Battle  Bank,  having  informed  Dr.  H.  of  his  valuable 
and  successful  discovery  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  intends  to  adopt  Mr. 
Bell's  practice,  being  convinced  of  its  superiority  to  any  other  treatment 
hitherto  discovered.  Dr.  Henderson  will  give  advice  to  poor  f«iniiii»« 
graiis,  who  cannot  afford  a  medical  attendance. 

•*  •»*  Residence,  No.  31,  Melbourne  Street,  Gateshead.  Observe,  plate 
on  the  door.    Entrance  to  the  Surgery  by  the  back  door. 

**  On  Mr.  Henderson's  absence  from  home,  apply  to  Mr.  Bell,  Chemist, 
BatUe  Bank,  Gateshead." 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  a  Report  of  a 
Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  Liverpool.  We  have 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the  result  of  the  nrst  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  appointed  on  that  occasion.  We  are  informed 
that  it  is  determined  to  form  an  Association  to  be  called  "  The 
Liverpool  Chemists'  Association."  This  name  is  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  "  The  Liverpool  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,"  in  order  that  those  who  are  not  Members  or  Associates 
may  feel  no  hesitation  in  joining.  The  subscription  from  Members 
ana  Associates  will  be  half  the  amount  paid  by  strangers,  who,  by 
thus  associating,  may  probably  be  induced  to  join  the  parent 
Society.  At  al\  events,  they  will  assist  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  that  institution,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  its  progress  and  advantages. 

We  hope  to  be  favoured  next  month  with  an  official  report  of 
the  organization  of  the  Association.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may 
give  in  general  terms  a  brief  outline  of  the  propased  plan  as  fur- 
nished to  ns  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  Pharmaceutical  Meeting^  periodically,  at 
such  intervals  as  may  be  found  desirable ;  and  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  the  delivery  of  a  few  lectures  on  subjects  connected 
with  Pharmacy.  In  this  latter  part  of  the  proceedings,  several 
eminent  teachers  have  volunteered  their  assistance  in  their  respective 
departments,  and  a  few  lectures  are  in  contemplation  on  each  of 
the  following  subjects : — 
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Botany    Dr.  Dickenson 

Materia  MedUca Dr.  Inman 

Toxicology Dr.  Brett 

Organic  Chemistry,,,, Dr.  Muspratt 

Inorganic  Chemistry G.  Hamilton,  M.A. 

Pharmacy  Dr.  Waldie 

Mr.  Edwards  has  proposed  to  deliver  three  lectures  On  the  Im* 
ponderables. 

The  propriety  of  forming  a  Library  and  Museum  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  arrangements  have  been  commenced  for  facilitating 
the  practical  study  of  Botany. 

Although  our  brethren  at  Liverpool  were  not  first  in  the  field, 
they  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking 
before  them  in  a  manner  which  affords  grounds  for  anticipating  a 
successful  result.  If  by  these  proceedings,  they  can  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  in  that  locality  a  desire  for  improvement 
and  an  interest  in  pharmaceutical  science,  they  will  essentially 
promote  that  kind  of  reform  which  is  most  desirable  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  rights  and  raising  the  character  of  our  body.  It 
may  not  be  practicable  to  found  a  School  of  Pharmacy  on  the 
scale  of  that  which  is  in  operation  in  London  ;  but  this  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  The  stimulus  of  a  few  lectures  will  induce  young 
men  to  study  more  diligently,  and  those  who  may  look  for^vard  to 
joining  the  practical  class  iu  the  Metropolitan  School,  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  this  preli  minary  study .  The  occasion  al  meetings 
of  the  Members  will  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  parent  Association  in  a  locality  which  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  the  energy  and  spirit  with  which 
useful  undertakings  are  commenced  and  carried  out. 
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After  the  discouraging  comments  which  we  felt  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  make  last  month,  on  the  apathy  of  some  of  the  Asso- 
ciates, it  IS  gratifying  to  observe  that  a  very  different  spirit 
animates  those  who  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  improved 
education  which  it  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Society  to  intro- 
duce. AlS  a  means  of  promoting  harmony  and  extending  the 
interest  in  this  important  branch  of  the  Institution,  a  Pharma- 
ceutical School  Dinner  is  proposed,  and  is  announced  on  the  cover 
of  this  number.  Originating  as  it  does  among  the  Students 
themselves,  the  proposition  has  been  warmly  seconded  by  many  o£ 
the  Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  desirous  of  encouraging  this 
evidence  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Pharmaceutical  education  among 
the  Junior  Members  of  our  body. 


TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  13,  1849. 
MB.   JACOB   BELL   IN   THE   CHAIR. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

ON   THE   PURGATIVE   PROPERTIES   OF   OIL 

OF  ANDA. 

BT  ALEXANDER  URE,  ESQ., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUegre  of  Siirg:eOD8  of  England,  and  Surgeon  to  the 

Westminster  General  Dispensary. 

I  WAS  requested  some  months  back  by  your  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy and  Chemistry,  Mr.  Redwood,  to  investigate  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  an  oil  expressed  from  seeds  imported  from  the 
Brazils,  and  which  seeds  are  much  used  by  the  natives  of  that 
country  as  a  cathartic,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three.  The  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Anda  Gomesii^  so  named  after  Gomes,  who 
described  it,  although  a  previous  description  had  been  given  by 
Piso.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  Euphorbiaceee,  and  to 
that  of  Monaecia  Monadelphia  in  the  sexual  system.  In  referring 
to  the  American  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(vol.  i.,  Philadelphia,  1834)  we  learn  that  <'  the  part  used  in 
medicine  is  the  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  of 
an  ash-colour.  On  removing  the  external  husk  a  nut  is  presented 
to  view,  which  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  hard 
shell,  which,  on  being  broken,  exhibits  two  cells,  each  containing  one 
seed  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut."  *  *  «  «  By  expression  these 
seeds  furnish  a  clear,  pale,  yellowish  oil,  which  is  destitute  of  taste 
and  almost  of  smell ;  at  common  temperatures  as  fluid  as  olive  oil." 
From  experiments  made  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  by  Dr. 
Norris,  it  appears  that  in  doses  of  fifty  drops  it  generally  induced 
one  evacuation,  and  in  larger  quantities  operated  copiously. 

The  oil  employed  by  me,  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Ince,  of  the 
house  of  Godfrey  and  Cooke,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  .927,  and 
corresponded  in  sensible  properties  to  the  above  description.  I 
found,  however,  a  smaller  dose  suffice  to  produce  a  purgative 
effect  than  that  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Norris.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  many  purgative  remedies  in  small  doses  increase 
the  peristaltic  motion,  and  thus  ensure  evacuation,  which  in  larger 
doses  would  occasion  only  colic  puns  and  costiveness.     This  fact 
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is  based  on  the  physiulogical  principle,  that  slight  stimulants  are 
more  efficient  than  those  of  a  violent  character  in  awakening 
sympathetic  action. 

I  now  adduce  shoi-t  abstracts  of  some  cases  in  which  this  oil 
was  tried: — 

D.  H.,  aged  twenty  years,  came  under  my  care  for  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  hand.  Had  been  troubled  with  constipation  of  the 
bowels  since  infancy;  having  an  alvine  discharge^  upon  an  averagCi 
once  in  three  days ;  the  evacuations  being  hard  and  scybalous. 
He  was  directed  to  take,  upon  the  11th  of  October,  1848,  twenty 
drops  of  the  oil  of  Anda  every  morning  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 
On  the  18th  he  informed  me  that  the  first  dose  operated  freely  as 
an  aperient,  the  second  dose  on  the  following  day,  and  the  third 
dose  also,  but  seemed  to  occasion  some  nausea.  This  man  was 
of  a  marked  scrofulous  habit,  and  most  probably  owed  the  nausea 
to  some  coincident  irritability  of  stomach. 

A.  H.,  aged  nineteen  years,  of  spare  make  and  sedentary  habits, 
was  admitted  under  me  on  the  27th  of  November,  1848,  for  an 
eruption  on  the  skin.  She  complained  of  headache,  uneasiness  of 
the  chest ;  her  bowels  were  so  constipated  as  to  be  partially  un- 
loaded but  once  in  three  days ;  her  tongue  was  white,  and  she  felt 
feverish.  She  was  ordered  saline  effervescent  draughts  and  twenty 
drops  of  oil  of  Anda  every  morning  on  a  piece  of  sugar.  On 
the  1 1th  of  December  it  was  reported  that  each  dose  operated 
thrice.  She  recovered,  and  by  taking  ten  drops  for  a  few  successive 
mornings,  succeeded  iu  getting  her  bowels  to  act  once  daily. 

R.  J.,  aged  thirty  years,  a  powerful  muscular  man,  came  under 
my  care  on  the  24th  of  January,  1849,  for  an  affection  of  the 
urethra.  His  bowels  were  habitually  costive  while  resident  in 
London.  He  was  directed  to  take,  iu  the  first  instance,  compound 
powder  of  jalap ;  but  this  failing  to  operate,  the  oil  of  Anda  was 
administered  instead.  After  swallowing  for  three  consecutive 
nights  thirty  drops  as  a  dose,  he  obtained  a  daily  evacuation,  and 
needed  no  further  assistance  in  the  way  of  purgatives. 

L.  C,  aged  forty-six  years,  a  female  of  spare  habit  of  body,  sub- 
ject to  piles  and  to  habitual  constipation,  so  that  she  had  rarely  a 
motion  within  every  four  days,  and  while  in  that  condition 
suffered  from  severe  pain  darting  from  the  hip  down  the  leg, 
procured  relief  by  taking  ten  drops  of  the  oil  at  bed-time. 

A.  M.,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  admitted  under  my  care  for 
mammary  abscess.  Her  bowels  were  always  confined,  so  that  she 
seldom  had  any  passage  except  at  an  interval  of  eight  days.  Had 
taken  full  doses  of  castor-oil  alternated  with  compound  riiubarb 
pill,  and  also  a  combination  of  £psom  salts  and  cream  of  tartar, 
without  any  result.  On  the  12th  of  Februar}',  1849,  twenty  drops 
of  the  oil  of  Anda  were  prescribed  to  be  taken  every  night.     On 
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the  14th  it  is  reported,  that  ^'  the  doses  taken  on  the  1 2  th  and  ISth 
operated  seven  or  eight  times  each  day,  without  griping,  and  she 
felt,  generally,  hetter  since.  The  howels  of  an  infant  she  was 
suckling  were  likewise  freely  moved,  and  the  stoob  were  green." 
She  was  then  directed  to  take  fifteen  drops,  which  served  to 
ensure  adequate  alvine  discharge. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  average  dose  of  oil  of  Anda 
administered  was  twenty  drops,  and  to  secure  its  entrance  into 
the  stomach  it  was  swallowed  on  sugar.  It  offered  nothing 
unpleasant  to  the-  taste,  produced  none  of  that  heat  in  the  throat 
wmch  croton-oil  creates,  seldom  occasioned  nausea  or  griping ;  it 
rarely  operated  within  a  period  of  two  hours,  although  in  one  or 
two  mstances  I  have  known  it  act  within  half-an-hour  after  its 
ingestion. 

Towards  the  maintenance  of  health  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
essential  condition,  that  the  effete  remains  of  food,  and  of  the  spent 
tissues  and  secretions  present  in  the  alimentary  canal,  should  be 
evacuated  at  periodical  intervals.  Human  feeces,  of  which  these 
may  be  said  to  form  the  aggregate,  exhibit  all  the  signs  of 
putrefying  matter ;  they  have  a  putrid  smeU,  and  animalcules  of 
the  infusoria  class  are  developed  in  them.  Hence  it  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  if  the  faecal  excrementitious  matter, 
averaging  five  ounces  daily,  be  aUowed  to  accumulate  and  remain 
for  an  undue  length  of  time  in  the  body,  it  must  become  a  source 
of  noisomeness  and  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known  that  some 
persons  who  have  passed  several  days  without  being  thus  relieved, 
exhale  a  stercoraceous  odour.  One  of  the  worst  forms  of  putrid 
fever  I  ever  witnessed,  and  which  eventually  proved  fatal,  dis- 
tinctly emanated  from  this  cause.  Every  body  is  familiar  with 
the  nuisance  created  by  cesspools  when  vent  is  not  g^ven  to 
their  fetid  contents;  and  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  indi- 
viduals of  moderate  intelligence  should,  from  want  of  a  little 
attention,  actually  carry  for  days  within  them  a  nucleus  of 
pollution,  a  cesspool  in  miniature?  It  is  to  inhabitants  of 
populous  towns,  who  lead  a  sedentary  life  and  are  much  confined 
within  doors,  that  the  above  remarks  especially  apply ;  and  without 
more  than  strenuously  urging  here  the  paramount  importance  of 
air,  exercise,  and  diet  in  obviating  costiveness,  I  have  briefly 
directed  the  notice  of  the  Society  to  a  medicinal  agent  not  hereto^ 
fore  employed  in  this  country,  and  which  may  be  found  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  above  purpose. 
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ON  THE  COLOURING  MATTERS  OF  DUTCH  OR 

CAKE  LITMUS. 

BT  JONATHAN  FEBEIRA,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

The  object  of  the  present  notice  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
colouring  matters  employed  by  the  Dutch  to  colour  cake  litmus; 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  wholly  imported  from  Holland. 

The  essential  colouring  matter  of  this  pigment  is  obtained  from 
lichens.  In  England  two  dyes  or  pigments  only,  both  of  a  purple 
colour,  are  procured  from  these  plants  :  they  are  orchil  and  cud- 
bear ;  the  former  a  liquid  or  pulp,  the  latter  a  powder.  The  sub- 
stances which  are  essential  to  their  production  are  certain  lichens, 
water,  ammonia,  and  oxygen  (of  the  air).  By  the  united  agency 
of  the  three  latter  substances  on  certain  colorific  principles  con- 
tained in  the  lichens,  one  or  more  coloured  products  are  obtained, 
which,  through  probably  not  identical,  pass  under  the  general 
name  of  orceine. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  well-known  blue  colour  which  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  cake  litmus,  it  is  necessary  to  use,  in  addition 
to  the  ingredients  above  mentioned,  a  fixed  alkali,  namely,  cither 
potash  or  soda.  Without  this  the  product  wouM  be  purple,  in 
other  words  it  would  be  orchil  or  cudbear.  The  Dutch  manufac- 
turers use,  I  suspect,  potash  ;  for  if  a  cake  of  litmus  be  ignited  in 
the  outer  cone  of  the  flame  of  a  caudle,  the  flame  acquires  a 
whitish  violet  tint,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  this  alkali.  This 
suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Ferber,*  who  saw  litmus 
in  process  of  manufacture  at  Amsterdam,  and  who  tells  us  that 
besides  the  lichen,  there  were  employed  urine,  lime-water,  slacked 
lime,  and  potashes.  The  urine  was  used  to  yield,  by  decomposi- 
tion, carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  lime  of  course  rendered  caustic 
both  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
probably  was  otherwise  useful  in  the  process. 

In  order  to  give  body  to  the  blue  colouring  matter  thus  pro- 
duced, and  which  I  shall  provisionally  call  lichen-blue^  the  Dutch 
employ  some  one  or  more  earthy  substances,  to  enable  them  to  form 
the  litmus  into  cakes.  Ferber  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware 
of  this ;  for  he  says  that  when  the  lichen  has  been  sufliciently 
macerated,  and  the  blue  colour  developed,  the  mixture  is  ground  in 
a  mill,  which,  he  adds,  he  was  not  allowed  to  inspect.  I  presume 
that  the  Dutch  manufacturer  used  something,  in  this  part  of  the 
process,  which  he  was  anxious  to  keep  secret. 

The  presence  of  the  mineral  or  earthy  constituent  of  litmus  is 
readily  shown  by  exposing  some  cakes  of  litmus,  in  a  platinum  or 

*  Neue  Beytragt  zur  Mineralgtschiete  verschieder.er  Lander,  Bd.  i.  S.  378. 
Mletau,  1778. 
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^tas  capgule,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  colouring  matter 
18  volatilized  and  destroyed,  leayinff  the  fixed  constitaents,  pre- 
senting the  Yolume  and  shape  of  the  original  cakes.  Into  the 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  litmus  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  enter. 

In  order  to  give  these  cakes  a  strong  blue  colour,  the  Dutch 
manufacturer  introduces  into  the  paste  another  blue  colouring  mat- 
ter, namely  indigo.  Hitherto  no  one  has  alluded  to  the  presence  of 
indigo  in  cake  litmus ;  yet  the  facts  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
the  Society  leave  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  of  its  existence  in  all  the 
specimens  of  Dutch  litmus  which  I  have  hitherto  examined. 
Ferber,  of  course,  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  one  reason  why  he  was  not  permitted  to  inspect  the 
mill  was,  that  he  might  not  discover  the  fact  of  the  introduction, 
not  merely  of  the  earthy  matter  to  give  body  to  the  cake,  but  also 
of  indigo  to  give  colour. 

The  existence  of  indigo  in  cake  litmus  is  proved  by  the  following 
facts: — 

1st.  The  colour  of  the  cakes  b  indigo-blue. 

2udly.  Their  odour  when  fresh  is  essentially  that  of  indigo.  There 
is  also  a  slight  violet  smell,  wliich  is  developed  by  the  lichens  when 
undergoing  fermentation,  and  which  has  led  some  writers  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  Florentine  orris  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  litmus. 

3rdly.  If  the  cakes  be  rubbed  with  the  nail  they  assume  the 
well-known  coppery  lustre  which  characterizes  indigo  ;  but  which 
of  course  is  mi^ch  less  intense  in  the  litmus  cake  than  in  a  mass 
of  pure  indigo. 

4thly.  If  the  cakes  be  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  in  a  platinum 
capsule  or  watch  glass,  a  vapour  is  evolved,  which  is  known  to  be 
that  of  indigo  by  the  following  characters  : — 

a.  Its  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  odour. 

/3.  Its  reddish-violet  colour. 

y.  Its  condensation  in  the  form  of  beautiful  coppery-purple 
crystals,  which,  when  rubbed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  form  the  blue 
liquid  known  as  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  which  is  decolorized  by 
hypochlorite  of  lime.  The  crystals,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, present,  when  viewed  as  opaque  objects,  a  beautiful  coppery 
brilliancy ;  and  when  viewed  as  transparent  objects,  by  transmitted 
light :  some  of  them  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

5thly.  Litmus  cakes,  when  deprived  of  their  lichen-blue  by 
digestion  in  distilled  water  or  spirit,  still  retain  a  blue  colour, 
showing  that  they  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter  insoluble  both 
in  water  and  spirit. 

If  these  facts  are  considered  suflUcient  to  establish  the  existence 
of  indigo  in  litmus  cakes,  it  follows  that  the  analyses  of  litmus 
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hitherto  published  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  in  fact  are  of  little 
yalue,  since  none  of  them  make  any  mention  of  indigo  as  a  con* 
stituent  of  litmus. 

My  examination  of  litmus  cakes  leads  me  to  infer  that  they 
consist  essentially  of  five  parts : 

1.  Liehen'blue, 

2.  Indigo'hlue, 

8.  Organic  remains  (portions  of  the  lichenous  tissues). 

4.  An  ammoniacal  salt,  separable  from  the  cakes,  by  sublima- 
tion,  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

5.  Mineral  or  earthy  matter  (chalk,  &c.) 

The  lichen-blue  is  the  peculiar  colouring  matter  which  renders 
litmus  valuable  as  a  test.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit,  is 
reddened  by  acids,  but  does  not  become  green  by  the  addition  of 
alkalies. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PLUMOSE  ALUM, 

AT  THE  HURLET  MINE,  NEAB  PAISLEY. 

■ 

BY  ROBERT  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Haviko  had  an  opportunity  not  long  ag^  of  visiting  the  cele* 
brated  Alum  Works  and  Mine,  at  Hurlet,  near  Paisley,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  series  of  interesting  specimens,  illus- 
trating the  progressive  spontaneous  change  of  alum-slate  into 
crystalline  plumose  alum.  As  so  perfect  a  series  is  very  seldom  to 
be  met  with — indeed,  almost  by  no  one  without  a  visit  to  the  mine, 
I  have  thought  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may  wish  to  pos- 
sess a  set,  which  I  therefore  send  for  their  Museum. 

No.  1.  Two  specimens  of  alum-slate  in  the  fresh  unaltered 
condition.  This  slate  constitutes  the  roof  of  an  abandoned  coal- 
mine, or  coal-wastey  of  vast  extent.  It  consists  essentially  of 
alumina,  silica,  bisulphuret  of  iron,  and  bituminous  matter.  The 
bisulphuret  of  iron  in  every  stratum  of  this  mine  is  remarkable 
for  the  facility  with  which  it  undergoes  oxidation  imder  exposure 
to  the  air.  That  property  is  exemplified  by  specimens  6  and  7. — 
No.  7  is  a  specimen  of  pyrites,  wnich  is  undergoing  convCTsion 
into  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  being  already  covered  on  the 
surface,  which  was  fresh  in  November  last,  with  crystals  of  that 
salt.  So  great  indeed  is  its  tendency  to  oxidate,  that,  after  it 
has  formed  a  sufficient  efflorescence  of  salt,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  exclude  it  carefully  from  a  free  supply  of  lur,  otherwise  in  the 
course  of  time  it  will  crumble  to  pieces,  and  all  pass  into  the  state 
of  sulphate.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  seems  no  tendency 
to  pass  into  the  state  of  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide,  or  to  form 
subsalts  of  that  oxide,— -No.  6  consists  of  a  few  firagm^its  of  native 
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eopperas  or  stdj^tate  of  iron,  the  result  of  this  process  of  oxygen- 
ation. 

The  bisulphuret  of  iron  in  the  alum-slate  possesses  the  same 
property.  In  the  course  of  its  oxygenation,  one  of  its  equivalents 
of  sulphur,  in  passing  to  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid,  combines  with 
alumina  ;  and  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  iron  pro- 
toxide uniting  togetTOr  form,  with  a  large  quantity  of  combined 
water,  the  beautiful  white  nlky  crystals  of  plumose  alum,  which 
are  seen  at  successiye  stages  of  development  in  the  specimens  2, 
3,  and  4,  and  carefully  detached  in  the  pure  state  iu  the  speci* 
men  5. 

The  process  of  oxygenation  is  sing^ularly  faroured  in  the  alum 
mine  of  Hurlet  by  a  rare  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The 
alum-slate  constitutes  the  roof  of  the  coal  waste  ;  so  that  when  a 
thin  layer  scales  off  and  falls  to  the  g^und,  it  has  time  to  split 
up  and  become  porous,  and  consequently  open  to  the  entrance  of 
ur,  before  another  layer  fails  oyer  it.  Then  the  roof  of  the  mine 
is  very  dry,  and  the  floor  well  drained,  so  that  the  plumose  alum 
is  not  carried  away  as  it  forms,  but  remains  to  assist  in  splitting 
up  the  slate.  Farther,  the  mine  is  always  at  a  temperature  of 
60^  to  63^,  and  its  air  damp.  And,  lastly,  an  unusual  number  of 
old  pits  have  been  left  open,  so  as  to  secure  a  thorough  supply  of 
fresh  air.  This  is  an  important  condition ;  for  it  appears  by 
calculation  that  about  600  times  as  much  atmospheric  air  as  is 
contained  in  the  coal-waste  is  required  to  oxygenate  the  whole 
20-inch  bed  of  alum-slate.  Nevertheless,  the  process  of  con- 
version into  plumose  alum  is  a  slow  one,  so  that  in  five  years  the 
specimen  No.  4  consists  of  about  equal  weights  of  plumose  alum 
and  unaltered  slate.  I  say  unaltered,  because  I  have  found  it  to 
contain  alumina,  silica,  and  bituminous  matter  in  abundance,  and 
exactly  the  same  proportion  of  bisulphuret  of  iron  as  the  fresh 
alum-slate  from  the  roof  at  the  same  part  of  the  mine. 

In  some  parts  of  the  mine  the  plumose  alum  lies  in  such  quan- 
tity on  the  floor  that  the  feet  sink  through  it ;  and  when  the  mine 
was  first  taken  on  lease  by  the  late  Mr.  Charies  Macintosh,  the 
decomposed  slate  in  some  places  filled  up  the  entire  five  feet  space 
between  the  roof  and  floor. 

For  about  twenty-five  years  after  Mr.  Macintosh  commenced 
his  operations  in  1799,  alum  was  made  from  the  decomposed 
slate  by  a  very  simj^e  process,  which  1  have  not  seen  noticed  in 
any  account  of  the  alum  works  at  Hurlet,  or  anywhere  else.  The 
lixiviated  slate  yielded  a  solution  of  the  two  sulphates,  from  which 
sulphate  of  iron  was  first  crystallised  for  sale ;  and  the  concen- 
trated mother  liquor  was  then  used  for  making  alum  by  adding 
to  it  a  salt  of  potash. 

But  the  increasing  demand  for  alum,  and  the  rapid  reduction  of 
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the  plumose  alum  in  the  mine,  eTentually  rendered  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  process  of  calcination,  which  had  heen  fol- 
lowed for  two  or  three  centuries  at  other  works  ;  and  since  then 
oxygenation  of  the  slate  is  accomplished  partly  by  spontaneous 
efflorescence  for  two  years,  and  partly  by  subsequent  calcination, 
according  to  the  method  described  in  the  recent  English  edition 
of  Knapp's  Chemistry y  as  followed  at  Campsie  Alum  Works, 
which  belong  to  the  same  manufacturers  as  those  of  Ilurlet. 

In  describing  my  specimens  I  have  been  insensibly  led  into 
more  details  than  I  had  contemplated,  but  possibly  they  may  in- 
terest the  Society  in  connexion  with  the  specimens. 

Edmbvrghf  April  16£A,  1849. 

Mr.  ScANLAN  observed,  that  he  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  there 
found  that  the  alum  slate  did  not  undergo  oxidation  until  it  had 
been  calcined.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  differed  from  the 
slate  found  at  the  Hurlet  mine.  He  believed  also  that  the  Hurlet 
slate  was  more  productive  than  that  at  Whitby.  At  the  latter 
place,  only  one  ton  of  alum  was  produced  from  sixty  tons  of  the  slate. 

ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  GUM  ARABIC. 

BY  H.  PICCIOTTO,  ESQ. 

It  is  known  that  gum  Arabic,  of  whatever  quality,  or  from 
whatever  country  imported,  contains,  besides  the  pure  mucilaginous 
substance  called  by  some  Chemists  "  Arabine,"  and  which  in  all 
the  different  varieties  is  essentially  the  same — also  more  or  less  of 
all  the  following  impurities,  viz.^  ligneous  and  other  insoluble 
6bre,  sand  and  other  earthy  substances  and  colouring  matter : 
moreover  some  varieties  of  gum  Arabic  contain  also  a  portion  of 
that  species  called  <^  Bassorine,''  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot 
"water.  These  impurities  necessarily  interfere  more  or  less  with 
the  good  results  expected  in  the  various  uses  of  g^m  Arabic, 
and  the  dark  coloured  sorts  are  totally  unfit  for  many  uses. 
The  object  of  the  invention  to  be  noticed  in  this  paper  is  to 
separate  all  those  extraneous  matters  from  the  gum,  and  by  thus 
decolorizing  and  purifying  it,  render  it  finer,  more  useful,  and 
better  available  for  both  pharmaceutical  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. This  object  is  effected  by  the  following  process,  which, 
alter  a  long  series  of  experiments  and  researches,  conducted  during 
the  period  of  four  years,  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  on  all  accounts. 

Having  prepared  a  strong  and  purified  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  I  introduce  into  it  some  g^m,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
of  the  latter  to  about  six  or  eight  of  the  former ;  the  mixture  is 
kept  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  when  the  gum  is 
diiMolred,  it  is  found  that  all  or  most  of  the  colouring  matter  has 
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combiaed  with  the  acid,  and  the  other  impurities  have  precipitated. 
Heat  is  now  applied  to  the  vessel,  and  the  warm  liquid  is  run  off 
into  a  large  receiver  containing  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
in  excess.  Immediately  a  combination  takes  place,  forming  a 
perfectly  insoluble  sulphite  of  baryta,  to  whicn  the  colouring 
matter  remains  united,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the 
liquid  remains  nearly  colourless.  Then  it  is  filtered  through  some 
very  close  filters,  such  as  would  not  allow  the  passage  of  any 
particle  of  solid  matter,  and  thereby  a  pure,  limpid,  and  tasteless 
solution  of  gum  is  obtained.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter  has  not  been  removed,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  perfect  whiteness.  The  purified 
filtered  solution  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  and  reduced  to  any  required  degree  of  density,  or 
to  complete  dryness.  I  have  constantly  found  that  none  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  gum  thus  operated  upon 
are  in  any  way  affected. 

There  is  also  another  method  of  separating  the  acid  from  the 
gum  in  solution,  equally  effective,  but  a  small  portion  of  colouring 
matter  remains  in  the  gum;  it  is  by  boiling  the  mixture  in 
vacuum  at  a  temperature  under  120^  Fahr.  The  gas  which  is 
volatilized  may  be  absorbed  by  charcoal  placed  in  the  receiver,  or 
may  be  conducted  through  a  pump  into  another  receiver  contain- 
ing water.  The  solution  of  gum,  when  the  process  is  finished, 
remains  free  from  acid,  if  during  the  whole  operation  it  has  been 
well  protected  from  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  process  described  may  be  varied  in  its  details,  but  the  prin- 
ciples remain  essentially  the  same ;  and  the  gum  obtained,  after 
filtration,  is  not  found  to  contain  the  slightest  particle  of  any  of 
the  ingredients  used,  and  is  undoubtedly  purer  and  whiter  tnan 
the  finest  sample  of  the  picked  white  Turkey  gum. 

Now,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  remarks,  considering  the 
matter  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  At  present  the  white  gum 
Arabic  is  a  scanty  product  of  nature  :  we  are  dependent  for  its 
supply  upon  the  one  country  {viz.  Egypt),  which  alone  produces  the 
article ;  frequently  French  or  Austrian  merchants  established  at 
Alexandria  make  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  whatever  portion  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  must  pass  through  their  hands.  Hence 
its  price  is  high,  and  its  uses  are  rather  restricted.  Were  the  supply 
more  abundant^  and  the  cost  price  somewhat  more  moderate,  the 
consumption  would  increase  enormously,  for  there  are  several  trades 
in  which  white  gum  Arabic  would  be  used  very  largely,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  articles  produced,  instead  in  various  sub- 
stitutes now  in  use,  all  of  which  are  wanting  either  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  gum,  or  in  some  other  of  its  useful  properties.  Of 
this  I  have  the  direct  testimony  of  manufacturers,  especially  in 
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the  Silk  trade.  The  employment  of  the  purified  gmn  will 
assuredly  improve  the  products  of  several  British  manufitctures  of 
considerahle  importance.  In  other  res{>ects  also  the  general  in- 
troduction of  this  article  will  be  beneficial  to  English  commerce. 
It  will  render  us  independent  of  the  monopoly  carried  on  by 
foreign  merchants  in  Egypt ;  and  it  will  give  an  increased  value 
and  importance  to  the  produce  of  British  possessions  and  Colonies, 
such  as  East  India,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.,  by  ren- 
dering the  sorts  of  gum  Arabic  imported  from  those  countries 
available  for  purposes  to  which  they  could  never  hitherto  be 
applied. 
London,  June  18M,  1849. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PITCH  LAKE  OF  TRINIDAD. 

BY  MB.  DABLING. 

The  Pitch  Lake  at  Point  de  Brea,  Trinidad,  is  a  mass  of  bitumen, 
called  a  "  lake  "  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sheet  of  water,  of  which 
it  forcibly  reminds  you,  although,  irom  the  blackness  of  its  surface, 
it  has  a  very  sombre  appearance.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  lies  in  a  direct  line  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  138  feet  above  low-water  mark;  it  is 
approached  by  a  road  formed  chiefly  of  pitch,  which  for  the  greater 
part  is  very  wavy  and  uneven  ;  its  length  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  On  the  lake  there  are  several  small  patches  of  vegetation, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  islands  ;  they  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  collection  of  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  mould, 
to  which  some  seeds  have  been  conveyed,  and  it  has  at  last  increased 
till  sufficient  to  afford  support  to  several  well-grown  trees,  of  which 
many  of  the  clumps  can  boast. 

About  half  the  lake  is  skirted  hy  *'high  woods,"  as  the  original 
growth  is  called;  the  remainder  is  bounded  by  "  brush,"  or  a  lower 
aescription  of  wood,  which  is  a  second  growth,  and  a  tall  reed, 
called  the  "  wild  cane,"  or  "  white  roseau,"  which  at  this  time  of 
the  year  (October)  is  very  pretty  from  lieing  surmounted  by  its 
"  arrow ''  or  flower,  which  resembles  a  feather  at  the  top  of  a 
slender  rod  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Amongst  the  wood 
and  brush  grovr  some  very  beautiful  palm  trees,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  called  the  **  pitch  lake  palm,"  from  its  being  almost 
confined  to  this  part  of  the  island ;  but  I  believe  the  correct  name 
is  the  "  morich^,"  or  "  tallipot  palm."  The  stately  palmise  and  the 
graceful  palmetto;,  as  well  as  the  locorite  palms,  also  abound. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  is  closely  intersected  by  v  shaped  cracks 
or  fissures,  formed  by  the  waves  of  pitch  not  meeting  for  some 
distance  below  the  level  of  the  surface :  some  of  these  are  five  or 
six  feet  deep  in  the  centre  ;  they  vary  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  in 
width,  and  m  some  places  form  themselves  into  littie  ponds,  and 
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ftre  always  full  of  water.  It  is  singular  that  the  water  in  these 
gullies  is  at  all  times  perfectly  fresh  and  sweet,  and  of  good  quality, 
and  that  they  are  constantly  quite  fiill,  even  in  the  dry  season, 
when  there  may  not  have  been  a  shower  for  two  months.  This  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  pitch,  and  closing  it  to  the  edge  of  the  water  as  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  lessens.  In  the  water  is  a  good  deal  of 
moss,  and  small  fish  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  pools. 

The  depth  of  this  body  of  bitumen  has  never  been  ascertained, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  considerable^  as  in  all  the 
neighbourhood  of  Labrea  it  constitutes  the  lowest  stratum,  and 
in  some  places  forms  a  bank  in  the  sea  at  the  depth  of  a  fathom 
and  more,  although  the  land  in  the  vicinity  does  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  bitumen. 

On  the  surface  of  the  lake  are  several  craters  or  sources  from 
which  the  pitch  exudes  very  sluggishly.  Some  of  these  are  very 
trifling  indeed,  not  throwing  out  a  stream  (the  motion  of  which  is 
hardly  perceptible)  of  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  some 
much  less ;  but  about  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  principal  crater  is 
generally  to  be  found,  for  it  changes  its  place.  The  flow  from  it  is 
considerable,  though  like  the  others  very  slow  ;  for  about  ten  feet 
around  it,  the  pitch  has  something  the  appearance  of  boiling  lead, 
and  is  so  soft  that  it  cannot  be  walked  upon :  this  softness  seems 
to  prevail  to  a  great  depth,  as  the  longest  rod  we  could  procure  was 
easily  pushed  to  its  full  length  into  it.  This  crater  is  not  much 
elevated.  In  this  or  a  similar  one,  an  ox  belonging  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  estates  was  caught  by  attempting  to  cross  it ;  he 
gradually  sank,  and  at  length  disappeared,  m  spite  of  all  the  at- 
tempts which  were  made  to  extricate  him. 

This  soft  semi-fluid  state  is  that  in  which  the  bitumen  is  found 
when  it  is  called  petroleum  ;  being  at  first  nearly  liquid,  but  it 
acquires  solidity  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  ihe  evaporation  of  the 
naphtha,  and  it  then  takes  the  name  of  asphallum.  Its  colour 
is  black,  with  a  shade  of  brown  ;  it  varies  in  hardness  according  to 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  exposed ;  is  generally  found  slightly 
impregnated  with  earth ;  and  it  contains  in  some  instances  pieces  of 
wood  in  different  states  of  carbonization.  Its  analysis  by  Lt.  Gould 
of  this  island,  gave 

Oil  of  tar 34  parts 

Charcoal  85     " 

Hydxogen,  Gas,  and  Oxide  of  iron  ...  SI     ** 

100 

It  is  ▼ery  heavy,  and  has  lately  been  made  use  of  for  fuel  for 
steam  engines,  me  boiling  of  sug^,  distilling,  8w.,  vrith  tolerable 
success ;  and  as  it  differs  little  from  Newcastle  coal,  except  in 

c2 
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wantiog  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  it  is  not  unlikelj  that 
by  the  addition  of  some  wood,  it  may  be  found  sufficiently  good 
to  supersede  the  use  of  coal  in  this  island. 

Ihe  petroleum  is  found  in  small  springs  in  various  parts  of  the 
island ;  it  is  also  found  in  combination  with  sand  or  stone,  and  in 
this  state  forms  the  asphaltic  rock.  About  twenty  parts  of  this 
bitumen  combined  with  eighty  parts  of  pulverized  stone,  formed 
into  a  mass  by  heat  sufficient  to  expel  the  naphtha,  is  the  asphaltic 
cement  at  present  so  much  spoken  of.  Lime  and  saud  also  serve 
to  harden  it. 

Two  bituminous  substances,  besides  those  already  described,  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Brea :  one  is  like  a  very  pure 
specimen  of  asphaltum,  but  comes  very  near  what  mineralogists 
describe  as  jet.  It  is  found  in  rather  kidney-shaped  masses ; 
breaks  easily  with  a  very  bright  surface,  like  sealing-wax ;  is  solid, 
very  black,  and  when  heated  will  take  an  impression  like  sealing- 
wax  ;  it  is  lighter  than  the  pitch  of  the  lake.  The  other  is  bitu- 
minous wood,  which  in  its  shape  resembles  the  branches  of  trees  a 
little  flattened :  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  shows  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  bums  with  a  bituminous  smell,  and  by  the  application 
of  heat  emits  gas. 
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ORZGINAIi  AND  BXTBACTED  ARTZCI.B8. 


EXPERIMENTS  RECENTLY  MADE  AT  DEVONPORT 

FOB  THE  PURPOSE  OF 

TESTING  THE  ILLUMINATING  POWER  OF  THE 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

COBfMUNICATED  BY  DR.  LETHEBT, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  London  HoepitaL 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the  PharmaeeU" 
tical  Journal,  who  have  become  interested  in  the  lectures  lately 
published  by  Professor  Redwood  on  the  production,  management, 
and  capabilities  of  the  electric  light,  may  feel  a  pleasure  in  being 
further  informed  on  the  above  subject.  I  have,  therefore,  hastily 
thrown  together  a  few  facts  which  have  just  been  communicated 
to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hearder,  of  Plymouth,  who,  has  in  con- 
junction with  several  scientific  gentlemen,  chiefly  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  has  recently  made  some  very  satisfactory  experi- 
ments on  the  intensity  of  the  galvanic  light,  and  he  has  found 
that  its  brilliancy  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  light  was  exhibited  from  the  summit  of  the  Devonport 
column,  a  position  which  enabled  the  operator  to  throw  the 
luminous  beams  over  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse,  and  so  away  to  more  remote  localities.  At  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  column,  the  light,  not  having  any 
reflector  to  concentrate  it,  appeared  like  a  bright  blue  star  ;  but 
when  its  rays  were  focussed  by  means  of  a  twenty-one-inch 
parabolic  mirror,  kindly  lent  to  Mr.  Hearder  by  the  Trinity 
Board,  it  threw  out  a  blaze  of  surpassing  brilliancy ;  for  at  Tre- 
maton  Castle,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  18,266  feet 
NN.W.  from  the  column,  the  light  shone  with  such  intensity 
that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  see  the  time  by  the  seconds- 
hand  of  a  small  watch,  and  they  were  also  able  to  read  ordinary 
writing.  The  ivy-leaves  on  the  castle-tower  and  keep  were 
plainly  visible  to  them  at  a  distance  of  ninety  feet,  and  persona 
who  were  more  than  half-a-mile  behind  the  keep  could  readily 
distinguish  the  gravel  walks  which  surround  it.  "And,"  says 
Mr.  Tucker,  who  was  appointed  to  be  present  at  Trematon  in 
order  to  report  on  the  appearance  of  the  light,  "  we  were  all  very 
much  pleased  by  the  striking  effect  produced  by  your  turning  the 
reflector  «jpwards  towards  the  clouds,  which  we  clearly  saw  ;  the 
light  then  having  the  appearance  of  the  tail  of  a  huge  comet, 
the  reflector  being  the  nucleus.  I  think  I  may  state  that  the 
breadth  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  was  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  mile."  Such  were  the  appearances  and  effects  of  the  light  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  it. 
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After  the  battery  had  beeu  in  action  about  an  hour>  Mr.  Hearder 
tamed  the  mirror  so  as  to  throw  the  light  in  an  opposite  direction, 
namely,  towards  Bovisand,  where  other  scientific  friends  were 
waiting  to  test  its  power.  Now  Bovband  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  16,470  feet  from  the  column ;  aijid  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  there 
to  report  results,  states  that  the  light  was  very  intense,  and 
that  the  shadows  of  his  iiiends  were  projected  on  the  yellow  door 
of  a  boat-house,  with  surprising  distinctness  ;  in  fact  its  effects 
were  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  full  moon  when 
on  the  meridian  during  a  calm  clear  night.  A  candle,  six  to  the 
pound,  projected  a  similar  and  equal  shadow  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  shadow  projected  by  the  electric 
light  at  a  distance  of  16,470  feet,  was  equal  to  that  cast  by  the 
candle  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet :  consequently  their  relatire 
illuminating  powers  are  as  301,401  to  I.  According  to  this  expe- 
liment,  therefore,  the  light  is  much  more  brilliant  than  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be,  for  Mr.  Grove  has  calculated  that  its 
intensity  is  only  equal  to  1444  candles  instead  of  301,401. 

Mr.  Hearder  has  further  informed  me,  that  the  battery  which 
he  used  was  a  Maynooth,  composed  of  eighty  cells  of  four  square 
inches'  surface,  arranged  in  two  series  of  forty  each,  so  that  he 
worked  with  a  surface  quantity  of  eight  square  inches,  and  an 
intensity  of  forty  elements.  The  battery  was  charged  with  a  satu* 
rated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in  the  zinc  cells,  and  the  usual 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  in  the  iron  ones. 

The  charcoal  points  or  cylinders  were  composed  of  finely  pow- 
dered hard  coke,  from  which  the  iron  had  been  removed  by  means 
of  a  magnet.  They  were  prepared  by  mixing  the  powder  with  a 
little  coal  tar,  then  ramming  it  hard  mto  an  iron  tube,  in  which 
it  was  afterwards  baked  at  a  white  heat  for  one  hour. 

With  these  arrangements,  Mr.  Hearder  says  that  he  can  easily 
keep  up  a  constant  light  for  upwards  of  an  hour :  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  brilliancy,  steadiness,  and  duration  of  the  light, 
may  be  still  further  increased  by  soaking  the  charcoal  cylinders  in 
saturated  saline  solutions  ;  for  m  the  course  of  some  experiments 
which  I  have  recently  made  with  a  Grove's  battery  of  only  twenty 
cells,  I  have  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  doubled  by 
steeping  the  coke  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  whereby  I 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  longer  and  steadier,  as  well  as  a 
brighter  arc.  It  is  possible  also  to  get  coloured  lights  by  soaking 
the  coke  in  solutions  of  copper,  strontian,  potash,  &c. 

I  may  in  conclusion  remark,  that  Mr.  Hearder  has  made  use  of 
various  kinds  of  charcoal  in  the  manufacture  of  his  cylinders,  but 
not  with  the  same  final  success  ;  for  those  which  were  made  of 
box- wood  charcoal  became  unmanageably  hot,  soon  after  the 
generation  of  the  light,  while  those  which  were  fabricated  of  lamp 
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black  burnt  away  a  great  deal  too  fast,  and  cylinders  composed  of 
animal  charcoal  evolved  the  disagreeable  fumes  of  phosphoric  acid, 
&c.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  hard  coke  from  gas  retorts 
is^  after  it  is  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  iron,  best  suited 
for  the  fabrication  of  the  charcoal  points. 


METHOD  OF  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE  OF 

STRYCHNIA. 

BT  MB.  LEWIS  THOMPSON. 

As  the  following  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  strychnia 
may  occasionally  be  found  useful  in  medico-legal  investigations, 
its  publication  can  scarcely  £ail  to  interest  some  of  your  readers. 
Having  placed  a  drop  of  strong  sulphiuric  acid  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  substance,  and  stir  the 
whole  together,  so  as  to  favour  solution  ;  then  sprinkle  over  the 
mixture  a  little  powdered  bichromate  of  potash,  and  gently  move 
a  &;lass  rod  through  the  fluid.  If  strychnia  be  present,  a  violet 
colour  of  considerable  beauty  will  be  almost  immediately  produced, 
which,  after  a  few  minutes,  will  fade  into  a  reddish-yellow,  but  may 
be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  more  bichromate  so  long  as  any 
strychnia  remains  undestroyed  in  the  mixture.  In  this  way  j^^T^tn 
of  a  grain  of  that  alkaloid  may  be  made  to  yield  a  very  decisive 
indication.  The  points  to  be  noticed  are,  that  sulphuric  acid 
alone  produces  no  apparent  effect,  and  that  the  action  begins  at 
once  around  each  particle  of  the  bichromate,  so  that  if  the  glass  be 
held  in  a  veiiical  position,  streams  of  a  violet-coloured  fluid 
may  be  seen  to  flow  from  each  particle  ;  and  if,  at  this  time,  the 
whole  be  slowly  stirred,  the  entire  bulk  of  the  fluid  will  speedily 
assume  the  same  characteristic  tint. 

In  conjunction  witli  my  friend  Mr.  Morson,  of  Southampton 
Row,  I  have  thus  examined  the  following  alkaloids  :  Morphia, 
brucia,  aconita,  atropia,  codia,  narcotine,  picrotoxia,  ciuchouia, 
quina,  solania,  veratria,  and  phloridzia,  but  without  noticing  any- 
thing at  all  calculated  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  value  of  the 
indication  thus  obtained,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  pre- 
sence of  strychnia.  In  these  experiments  the  usual  sources  of  error 
were  sought  to  be  avoided  by  tne  employment  of  pure  materials — 
the  alkaloids  having  been  manufactured  with  great  care.  Com- 
pounds containing  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
unfit  for  such  investigations — the  pure  alkaloids  and  their  sulphates 
being  alone  unobjectionable. 

Byker  Bar,  Nevcasde-on-Tyne,  June  ISih,  1849. 
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OX  THE  PLANTS  FROM  WHICH  SENNA-LEAVES  ARE 

OBTAINED. 

BT    J,    B.    BATKA. 

As  I  intend  to  notice  only  the  officinal  sorts  of  senna-leaves,  as  being 
hy  their  medicinal  qualities  best  known  and  disting^uished,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  separate  genus  of  Senna.  The  fact  that  none  of  the 
officinal  sorts  actually  possess  the  glands  mentioned  by  Forskal  and 
Dc  CandoIIe,  and  that  the  genus  Senna  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  referred  by  De  Candolle  to  Cassia  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  fruits 
(folliculi),  their  dissepimenta  and  seeds  will  justify  this  proceeding. 

Although  senna  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  frequently  employed 
medicines,  botanists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  out  the  confused 
synonyms  of  t)ie  genus;  and  I  myself  should  not  have  been  able  to  have 
done  so  but  for  the  abulition  of  the  monopoly  which  the  government  of 
Egypt  held  for  so  many  years.  This  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  separately  acquainted  with  the  different  species  and  their  fruits, 
of  which  formerly  Alexandrian  senna  was  made  up  at  Boulac,  near  Cairo. 
For  several  years  past  the.  various  sorts  of  senna-leaves  with  their  follicles 
have  been  obtained  unmixed  directly  from  the  places  where  they  grew. 
Formerly  the  follicles  were  in  part  picked  out  and  sold  separately  under 
the  name  of  FoilicuU  Sennae  ;  and  as  it  was  not  known  to  which  leaves 
these  isolated  follicles  belonged,  no  judgment  could  be  formed  of  those 
which  were  found  in  Alexandrian  senna.  The  following  senna-leaves  are 
imported  by  us  from  the  East : — 

1.  From  Alexandria,  under  the  name  of  Apalto  Senna ,  the  mixture  con- 
sisting of  three  different  species  of  senna  and  of  the  Cynanchum  Argel, 
discovered  by  Nectoux  and  Delile. 

2.  From  Mecca,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  the  well-known  narrow-leaved 
Senna. 

3.  From  Syria,  by  way  of  Aleppo,  the  obovate  leaves. 

4.  From  Tripoli,  the  mixture  of  two  species,  first  discovered  by  Nees 
and  myself. 

5.  From  the  East  Indies,  the  narrow-leaved  wild-growing  Mecca  Senna, 
and  the  Tinevelly  Senna  grown  from  seeds. 

The  description  of  Alexandrian  senna  is  found  in  every  class-book. 
But  as  it  contains  the  three  principal  species  of  all  officinal  senna-leaves, 
it  is  important  that  I  should  give  their  botanical  analysis  and  their  special 
diagnosis;  and  also  examine  the  prevailing  opinions  respecting  them. 

Having,  during  my  long  residence  in  Trieste,  bestowed  great  attention 
upon  tliis  subject,  and  afterwards  received  ilie  communications  of  my 
Lamented  friend  Siebcr,  and  seen  with  great  interest  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Ehrenberg,  in  Berlin,  where  I  was  assisted  by  the  advice  of  my 
friend  Hayne,  and  having  lastly  examined  in  Paris  Delile's  plant  in 
company  with  Delilc  himself,  I  felt  the  importance  of  also  inspecting 
ForskaKs  plants  in  Copenhagen.  My  late  friend  Professor  Schumacher, 
who  resided  there,  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  with  the  examination 
of  the  same  subject,  and  we  examined  together  the  specimens  from 
Forskal's  own  hand,  contained  in  the  herbarium  of  Vahl.  There  we  found 
Cassia  Senna f  identical  with  the  plant  of  the  same  name,  which  I  had 
seen  in  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus ;  further  C.  angusti/olia,  Vahl,  with 
the  inscription  C.  Innredata^  in  Yahrs  own  hand.  This  I  found  iden- 
tical with  that  in  Willdenow's  Herbarium  in  Berlin.  Tlie  real  lanceolata 
of  Forskal,  however,  we  did  not  then  find.  During  my  last  journey  I 
looked  over  the  different  species  of  cassia  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
again  found   that  the  English  are  the   best  conservators  of  botanical 
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treasures,  for  there  I  found  at  last,  to  my  great  astonishment,  what 
I  had  so  much  missed  in  Copenhagen,  namely,  a  perfect  specimen  with 
fruits  of  the  narrow-leaved  senna,  with  the  inscription  C  hmceolala  (pro- 
bably written  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  for  by  Forskal's  hand  C.  Seima 
only  was  written  on  it).  In  this  no  glands  could  he  discovered;  the  leaves 
were  somewhat  more  developed,  but  the  whole  habit  perfectly  agreed  wiUi 
that  of  C.  angtuti/oliOf  Vahl.  Besides  this  there  was  also  a  specimen  of 
C.  ligustrina,  Forskal,  with  the  glands  but  without  fruits.  The  dispute 
about  the  glands  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Delile  and  De 
CandoUe,  and  I  cannot  helpag^reeing  with  the  first  in  denying  the  presence 
of  glands  in  the  officinal  species;  for  in  spite  of  many  and  laborious 
examinations  of  whole  bales  of  stalks,  I  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  dis* 
cover  among  senna-leaves  in  commerce  stalks  with  glands.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  establish  this  fact;  and  I  corresponded,  there- 
fore, lately  with  Professor  Vahl,  in  Copenhagen.  He  sent  me  a  leaf  of  a 
plant  possessing  glands,  C  lanceoiatOj  Forskal,  and  upon  which  Forskal  is 
said  to  have  written  with  his  own  hand  Surdud  Senna,  Judging  from  the 
leaf,  this  plant  is  C.  Ugustrina^  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Forskal  only 
wrote  the  above-mentioned  name  from  oversight.  It  is,  however,  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  mistake  crept  into  his  Flora  MgypU  Arabica,  and 
thus  to  the  detriment  of  science  has  been  promulgated  in  every  manual. 
The  leaves  of  this  C.  Hgustrina  are  very  like  those  of  Tinevelly  senna,  but 
somewhat  more  pointed  and  (almost  imperceptibly)  finely  ciliated  at  the 
edge.  The  fruit  is  a  narrow,  scymitar-shaped,  curved,  yellowish  pod 
{legumina  Unearia  incurva),  very  difierent  from  the  officinal  folliculi,  and 
consequently  not  belonging  to  Senna.  The  fruit  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  the  specimen  preserved  in  the  Linnasan  herbarium.  Whoever  has  not 
seen  and  closely  examined  this  plant,  may  easily  mistake  it  for  the  full- 
grown  Mecca  and  Tinevelly  or  East  India  senna.*  The  mistake  of 
Forskiil,  therefore  (who  had  manifestly  not  seen  and  collected  this  plant 
when  in  fruit )  may  be  readily  excused ;  I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  correct 
his  mistake  publicly. 

The  glands  of  the  C,  Hgustrina  are  quite  different  from  those  which 
Nees  has  erroneously  depicted  as  glands  in  the  C  lancedata^  in  the  collec- 
tion at  Diisseldorf,  and  which  Nectoux  and  Persoon,  who  were  equally 
mistaken,  also  declared  to  be  glands ;  for  they  are  not  glands,  but  only 
two  hairy  stipulie  subulatie  at  the  basis  of  either  side  of  the  petiole  of  the 
C.  acuti folia,  as  in  many  other  species  of  Cassia  and  Wisteria.^  The  glands 
of  C.  Hgustrina  and  C,  glandulosa  L.,  on  the  other  hand,  arise  at  i  or  {-inch 
distance  from  the  bases,  on  the  common  petiole,  from  the  hairy  midrib, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  fungus  of  the  size  of  a  pin's-head,  with  a  yellow 
stem  and  brown  cap. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  principal  question,  Forskal's  plant  as  C,  lanceaiata^ 
we  find  that  (taking  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  as  the  proto- 
^JPf )»  it  is  identical  with  C,  anguUi/olia,  Vahl,  and  with  Mecca  and 
Lidian  senna-leaves,  and  I  therefore  declare  it  to  be  Senna  angusti/olia^X 
which,  as  is  well  known,  forms  a  part  of  the  Alexandrian  senna-leaves* 
J3y  this,  there/ore,  the  incorrect  description  of  Forskal,  in  his  **  Flora  JEgypto- 
Arabica,"  the  less  accurate  synonym  C,  lanceolata,  and,  above  all,  the  error  of 
De  CandoUe  respecting  the  glands,  are  got  rid  of;  for  C,  acutifolia,  Delile, 
cannot  be  confounded  with  it  without  further  mistaking  it  for  Senna 


•  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Schrank  in  his  Treatise 
(In  Acad.  Monac)  with  ligustrinoides, 

t  As  Delile,  Bennet,  and  I  regard  them. 

X  Thomson,  in  1828,  regarded  it  in  his  London  Dispensatory  as  the 
original  plant  of  Senna  mekky  (Mocha), 
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aaUifoHa.  It  remains  the  original  officvMd  species  of  Sennaar,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  more  elliptic  form  of  the  slightly  hairy  midrib,  and 
by  its  peculiar  smell  and  acrid  taste.  I  examined  Dr.  Eotschy's  yery 
perfect  and  beautiful  specimen,  sent  in  1840  from  Sennaar  to  the  Britiah 
Huseum,  the  smooth,  brownish-green  follicles  contained  between  the 
dissepiments  showing  wrinkled  s^ds  with  yellowish  seed-lobes  and  an 
enamel-like  coating.  Nees,  in  the  collection  of  Dilsseldorf,  has  erro- 
Beously  mixed  this  species  with  C  Seima  and  C.  lanceolaia,  and  thus  only 
increased  the  confusion  of  the  synonyms  of  these  otherwise  beautifully 
and  correctly  depicted  plants. 

C  Senna,  of  Linnseus  is  the  third  species  of  which  the  Alexandrian 
leaves  are  composed,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  old  LinnsBUS, 
by  many  ancient  botanists  considered  as  the  prototype  of  the  same.  I  can 
only  consider  it  as  the  vehicle  of  all  mistakes,  which  this  name  is  intended 
to  conceal.  Most  previous  botanists  have  done  the  same  (as  Forskiil  did 
with  Hgnstrima  and  lanceolata)  when  tired  of  further  examinations.  I  have 
found  it  identical  with  C.  obtuaa  Roxburgh,  obovata  Colladon,  olttiuata  et 
obovaia  Hayne.  Tlie  leaves  of  this  species  vary  much  in  form  ;  all  the 
more  fully  grown  leases  are  at  the  top  broadly  blunted  (i^tusata)  and 
retuse  (retusa)  whilst  the  younger  leaves  present  this  characteristic  less 
distinctly,  and  are  more  ovate  (subovata,  obovata).  In  commerce,  this 
species  has  been  very  correctly  named  from  this  latter  character,  and  I 
shall  therefore  call  it  S.  obovata.  The  climate  in  which  the  Senna  obovata 
grows,  imparts  to  the  leaf  its  peculiar  consistency.  The  colour  of  the 
leaves  is  brownish  green :  those  from  Tripoli  have  a  more  delicate  paren- 
chyma than  those  from  Saida  and  Aleppo  ;  those  from  Senegal  are  thicker 
and  more  like  leather.  The  smell  of  these  leaves  is  inconsiderable  ;  their 
taste  when  chewed,  mucilaginous  and  herbaceous  :  the  dark -green  follicles, 
when  ripe,  have  a  contracted  kidney-like  form;  the  unripe  ones,  however, 
have  a  more  bottle-gourd,  rounded  form,  and  after  the  production  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  somewhat  torulose,  have  crcst-llkc  vertical  protuberances 
projecting  in  the  middle,  and  the  seeds  have  very  yellow -coloured  cotyledons. 

That  Cffnanchvm  Argel  materially  increases  the  smell  of  the  Alexandrian 
leaves,  and  is,  therefore,  intentionally  mixed  with  them,  is  now  an  esta- 
blished fact ;  the  pale-green  leaves,  whitish  blossoms,  and  blackish  fruit  of 
this  plant,  which  are  found  among  the  so-called  officinal  leaves  (as  imported 
by  us)  sufficiently  mark  their  presence  ;  and  in  order  to  suppress  entirely 
this  adulteration,  I  propose  to  cease  buying  this  Alexandrian  commercial 
sort,  till  the  practice  is  given  up. 

The  narrow-leaved  Mecca  senna,  which  I  have  designated  Senna  angus' 
tifolia^  is  mixed  with  the  small  felly  leaves  of  a  tender  plant,  which  I  dis- 
covered in  it  some  time  since  ;  and  having  recently  received  it  from  Delile 
as  a  variety  of  his  C,  acutifoiia^  I  now  take  the  liberty  to  introduce  it  as 
Senna  tomentoea.  This  plant  is  no  shrub,  but  like  the  Mecca  and  Tinevelly 
senna,  merely  an  herbaceous  plant  It  has,  therefore,  only  very  delicate, 
bat  not  ligneous  stalks,  like  the  Senna  acutifolia  and  obovata,  ^  It  is 
impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  regard  this  Senna  tomentoea  as  a  variety  of 
aeuti/olioj  for  not  only  the  felt-like  leaves  and  fruits,  but  also  the  whole 
habit,  is  much  more  delicate  and  different,  while  the  leaves  are  considerabfy 
smaller,  and  of  a  more  oval  form,  which  certainly  possesses  a  small  point 
(pmero)  but  no  bird's-tongue-like  appearance,  as  Senna  acutifdUa,  Delile 
aooounts  for  this,  by  assuming  that  the  hairy  character  is  neither  constant, 
nor  a  safe  criterion  when  the  leaves  and  fruits  are  perfectly  developed, 
and  I  myself  do  not  consider  it  of  great  importance  ;  but  still  in  one  and 
the  same  bale  of  Mecca  Senna  these  leaves  and  fruits  are  found  in  several 
stages  ;  and  although  the  fruits,  if  the  seed*  be  perfectly  ripe,  have  actually 
lost  the  blackish  c^oor  and  part  of  the  yellowish  hair,  still  their  upper 
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suture  always  remains,  as  I  hare  had  frequent  opportunity  of  satisfying^ 
myself,  and,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  the  follicles  of  Senna  acuti/olia 
and  anffustijfolia,  distiactly  ciliated  with  fine  hair  ;  and  likewise  the  leaves, 
even  when  full  grown  (5 — 6"'  long  and  3 — 33 J'"  hroad)  are  always  felt- 
like and  furnished  with  whitish  hair.  Damaud  sent  this  plant  in  1843  to 
Delile  from  the  valley  of  Dumrich  in  Nubia  ;  but  Bore  had  previously 
discovered  it  in  Arabia,  and  the  bale  which  I  examined  had  been  imported 
from  Yemen  (in  Arabia).  At  first  I  took  these  delicate  small  hairy 
leaves  to  be  another  sort  (  Tephrosia  ApoUined)  found  in  the  Tripoli  Senna, 
and  which  I  had  already  met  with  in  1828  ;  but  I  soon  convinced  myself, 
by  examining  the  fruits  mixed  with  it,  and  comparing  it  with  Damaud's 
specimen,  that  it  was  a  real  senna. 

The  Tripoli  leaves  consist,  according  to  my  examination,  of  Senna 
acutifdia,  S,  ohovata,  a  trifiing  addition  of  S.  angustifolia^  and  occasionally, 
as  I  found  in  1828  and  again  in  1840,  of  the  leaves  of  Tephrosia  ApoUinea, 
which,  not  being  as  constant  as  the  adulteration  of  the  Alexandrian  leaves 
with  Q/nanchum  Argel,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as  accidental.  This  plant 
38  perfectly  well  figured  in  Delile*s  Flore  (TEgypte,  page  144,  and  described 
by  him  as  Galega ;  the  delicate  hairy  leaves  are  soft,  green,  oblong,  ovate, 
and,  therefore,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  S.  obovata,  if 
this  were  not  facilitated  by  the  narrow,  yellowish,  hwry  pods,  which  I 
found  among  them.  I  sent  it  at  that  time  to  Nees,  who  confirmed  my 
views,  and  mentioned  this  adulteration  at  the  meeting  at  Dusseldorf. 

I  now  come  to  the  fifth  commercial  sort,  viz.  .- 

The  East  Indian  senna,  which  I  consider  as  identical  with  that  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Hughes  in  Tinevelly,  near  Calcutta  ;  and,  therefore,  in  consonance 
•with  Royle  and  Wallich,  I  admit  it  as  Senna  angusti/olia,  the  first  of  whom 
showed  it  to  me  beautifully  drawn  as  fanceolata,  ForskiU,  in  his  Illustration 
of  Hie  Botany  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  It  appears  that  by  care  and 
cultivation  the  leaves  of  S.  angusti/olia  here  become  broader  and  longer, 
for  this  Tinevelly  senna  is  exactly  one-third  wider  and  longer  than  the 
leaves  of  the  same  species  of  senna  growing  wild  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Arabia.  The  colour  is  also  deeper  green,  which,  however,  arises  ftrom  the 
care  taken  in  drying  them  ;  for  whilst  the  senna  in  Tinevelly  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  leaves,  like  those  of  tea,  gathered  only  when  perfectly  de- 
veloped, the  Indian  gatherer  mows  the  wild-growing  leaves  (whilst  yet 
imperfectly  develop^,  and  therefore  whilst  narrower  and  smaller)  like 
hay  with  us,  and  leaves  them  all  exposed  to  the  air  and  moisture  ;  and 
whilst  they  are  yet  for  the  most  part  not  dry,  they  are  pressed  together  in 
bales,  where  they  undergo  a  fermentation.  Tliis  is  distinctlv  shown  by 
the  burnt  black,  and,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  Cathartin,  yellow  leaves. 
The  proof  that  this  colour  is  not  the  natural  one  is  furnished  by  the  fact, 
that  the  above-mentioned  Tinevelly  leaves,  and  the  more  carefully  col- 
lected pure  Yemen  and  Mecca  leaves,  which  come  from  the  same  plant,  are, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  recsived  direct  from  these  parts,  in  a 
more  beautiful  condition  than  were  formerly  procured  by  way  of  Cairo. 
They  are  also  justly  to  be  preferred  to  those  East  Indian  yellow  leaves ; 
for  although  Pomet,  in  his  work  written  in  1688,  prefers  the  yellowish 
senna  leaves  to  all  others,  still  he  would  have  rejected  them,  because  they 
represent  as  narrow-leaved  senna  (de  la  pique)  the  Mecca  leaves,  against 
which  he  pronounces,  without  further  examination,  the  anathema,  as  well 
as  against  the  green  leaves  (joibovatd)  from  Tripoli  and  Saida,  with  the 
intention  of  praising  above  all  others  the  Alexandrian  leaves,  which  were 
at  that  time  probably  not  so  much  mixed  with  other  leaves  and  the 
Cynanchum  as  now. 

It  was  only  after  long- continued  personal  examination  and  inspection 
of  the  dried  original  plants,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  elucidate  finally 
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tliU  obscure  part  of  the  materia  medica ;  and  I  shall  consider  myself  very 
happy  if  I  have  succeeded  in  this  task. 

Sbnna. 

Familia  Leg^tmmosre,  tribus  Cassia,  Decandria  Monogynia,  Calyx 
pentaph^'llus,  petala  qainque  squalia ;  antlicrso  supremae  tres  stcriles, 
infimas  tres  radiatae  Alamentis  longioribus  incurvis,  petiolis  egfandulosU, 
foliolis  basi  obUquis.  Folliculi  oblongi  vel  reniforroes,  lati,  plano-compressi, 
margine  membranaceo.  Semina  (parietalia,  cum  dissepimentU)  cordata, 
tunica  torulosa.  Podospermio,  sutura  supera  et  hilo  oyaii  conjuncto, 
cotyledonibus  flavis,  radicula  et  plumula  coronatis. 

1.  S.  OBOVATA :  foliis  pinnatis,  tri-quatuor  vel  quinquejugis,  foliolis  obo- 
vatisretuso-rotundatist  mucronatis,  basi  angustioribus;  folliculo  supra  semina 
verticaliter  interrupto  cristato,    Seminibus  verttcaliter  torulosis. 

Syn;  Cassia  senna,  Linnasi,  sp.  pi.  1,  p.  559.  Nectoux  Voyage  d'Egyple, 
tab.  1,  page  19.  Burmann,  Ftor.  Ind.,  page  96,  t.  33.  Sieber  Flora 
.Sgyptiaea,  et  Delile  Flore  (TEgyptet  foL  •120. 

Cassia  obovata  et  ohtusata,  Hayne.    Dusseldorf  Abbild,  Consp,,  347. 

Cassia  obtusa,  Roxburgh,  Flor.  Ind^  2.,  p.  344. 

Cassia  portoregalis,  Bancroft. 

Cassia  Senna,  Lam.  ill.  1,  332. 

Cassia  obovata,  Colladon,  Hist,  des  Cass.,  p.  92. 

Cassia  senna  Ilalica,  Linn.,  sp.  pL  ed.  ii,  i.  p.  539. 

Frutex  habitat  in  Syria,  ^gypto,  Senegalia,  Tripoli  et  India. 

Senna  de  Aleppo  in  commerc.  dicta. 

2.  Senna  angcsttfolia.  Foliis  pinnatis,  quinque  septem-jugis,  foliolis 
anmtsto-lanceolatis,  glaberrimls  subsequalibus,  folliculis  planis  compressis 
oblongis  et  reniformlbus. 

Synon.— Ca*«w  angusti folia,    VahL  Symb.    Willdenow  in  Herb.  Berotin. 

Cassia  Senna,  Dr.  Wallich,  missa  in  Horto  Botanico  CcUcuttce  Colitur. 

Cassia  Indiea,  Schumacher  Plantelare,  t.  L,  page  577. 

Cassia  dongala,  Lemaire  Lisanoourt. 

Cassia  acutifolia,  Dixsseldorfer  Sammlung  exclus.  Synongmis  Consp.,  346. 

Cassia  laneeolata,  Forskiil,  in  Hub.  Britan.,  exclus.  description  in  Fhr, 
JSgypt  Arab.,  page  85,  No.  58. 

Cassia  lancadata.  Dr.  Boyle,  in  the  Illustration  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  tab.  37. 

Cassia  lanceolatii.  Herb.  Wightii,  Ko.  654  in  Mus.  Brit. 

Habitat  in  Arabia,  in  Lohaya,  Mecca,  Yemen,  et  in  India.  In  Calcutta, 
Tinevelly  prope  colitur. 

Senna  t&  Mecca  in  commerc.  dicta. 

3.  Senna  accttifolia.  Foliis  pinnatis  qninque-jugis  stipulis  lincnribus 
snbulatis  et  pilosis  aul  basin  petiolorum,  foliolis  ovato-acutis  ssquollbus 
nervo  medio  in  adolescentibus  pUoso ;  folliculis  oblongis  plano-compressis. 

Synonym  :  Cassia  acutifoUa.    Delile  Flore  (TEgypte. 

Cassia  lanceolata.    Dusseldorf,  Sammlung,  exclus.  Synonynu  Consp.,  345. 

Cassia  lancwlata.    Dr.  Eotschy,  in  Mus.  Brit.,  No.  315. 

Frutex  habitat  in  ^gypti  et  Sennaar.     Cassia  Akxandrina,    Miller. 

Senna  Alexandrina  et  officinalis  in  com.  dicta. 

4.  S.  TOUENTOSA.  FoUis  pinuatis  quinque-jngis  foliolis  parvis  ovato- 
oblongis,  pilosis  mucronatis,  folliculis  adolescentibus  nigris,  velutinis  ; 
maturis  sutura  superior!  pilis  albidis  ciliata. 

Synonym:  Cassia  ovata,  Merat  et  Lens?  Cassia  acutifolia  vari(>tas 
tomentosa  Delile. 

Habitat  in  Arabia  et  Nubia,  inter  folia  Senme  Meccensis  ab  auctore 
dctecta  et  a  dariss.  Bor6  in  Arabia  et  a  dariss.  Damaud  in  Yalle 
Dumrich  in  Nubia  coUecta. 

Soma  de  Mecca  in  cummercio  dicta. 
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SZPULNATION  OF  TBE  710  ORES. 


Tig.  1.  A  young:  and  hairy  follicle  of 
S.  tomentosa  Delile  (natuiml  site). 

Fl^-  2.  A  fuU-growQ  follicle  of  S.  an- 
gtuli/oliu  with  four  Bceds  e,  which  are 
co&nected  with  the  upper  suture  6,  by 
the  funiculus  /.  a  the  stalk,  c  the  re- 
mains of  the  stigma,  d  dissepinrient. 

Ficr.  3.  The  inner  side  of  a  wall  of  a 
follicle  of  S.  obovata,  with  the  Uvjds verse 
ftnd  lon^tudinal  folds. 

Fig".  4.  Seed  (natural  size.) 

Tig.  5.  The  same  maKnifled  and  viewed 
laterally.  /  the  attached  funiculus. 

Vig.  6.  The  same  viewed  edgeways. 
g  the  small  aperture  (micropyle,  liilum.) 


Fig.  7.  Cotyledons  with  embryo  h, 

Vig.  8.  The  same  viewed  from  the 
inner  surface  t',  with  the  embryo  A  or 
radicle. 

Fig.  9'  Longitudinal  section  of  the 
cotyledons  i,  in  order  to  show  their  at- 
tachment to  the  embryo  h. 

Fig.  19.  A  hair  of  the  follicle  {mug. 
nilled). 

Fig.  11.  Outer-coat  (tunica)  of  the 
follicle  magrnified.  with  the  stoma  I, 
and  the  bed  m  of  the  fallen  hair. 


FERMENTED  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BY  BUTXSB  LAHB,  MJD. 

I  BEG  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  numerons  pharmaceutical 
readers  to  a  new  and  peculiar  method  of  medicinal  preparation,  which 
I  think  will  soon  receive  the  sanction  of  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
calculated  to  supplj  a  desideratum  in  Pharmacy.  It  consists  in  the 
application  of  fermentative  action,  with  the  view  to  effect  the  solution 
and  preservation  of  the  active  principles  of  difierent  drugs ;  I  believe 
that  these  objects  may  be  thus  effected  more  economically,  perfectly, 
and  permanently,  than  by  our  present  infusions,  decoctions,  and 
tinctures.  The  process  is  thus  earned  out :  Istly,  By  obtaining  an 
aqueous  solution,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  active  medicinal  prin- 
ciples ;  in  some  instances  the  active  matter  will  perhaps,  in  the  first 
place,  be  merely  suspended  or  mechanically  diffused  through  the 
aqueous  menstruum.  2dly.  By  adding  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  three  parts  to  eight,  in  order  to  afford  pabulum  for  tne  formation 
of  alcohol.  3dly.  By  exciting  active  fermentation  by  the  admixture 
of  yeast,  and  the  equable  maintenance  of  a  warm  temperature  (65^  to 
75**)  during  a  period  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  4tlily.  By  clearing 
and  fining  the  Tinous  liquor,  and  then  placing  it  in  closed  vessels 
ready  for  use. 

I  have  applied  the  fermenting  process  to  numerons  drugs,  and  have 
succeeded  m  obtaining  el^ant  and  efficacious  preparations,  in  many 
respects  superior  to  any  others  in  use,  and  which  have  been  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  given  them  a  trial.  Senna,  opium, 
gentian,  rhubarb,  bark,  hemlock,  henbane,  ipecacuanha,  valerian, 
roxglove,  catechu,  aloes,  squill,  ealamba,  cascarula,  hop,  sarsaparilla, 
&C.,  are  available  for  the  process,  which  is,  however,  much  more  facile 
of  application  in  some  instances  than  in  others.  I  intend  giving  full 
details  at  a  future  period,  and  shall  be  happy  to  afford  any  information 
in  my  power  to  any  one  who  may  thmk  proper  to  apply  to  me  on  the 
subject. 

Ewell,  Surrqf,  June  I5i!&,  1849. 
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GLYCERINE. 


The  employment  of  glycerine  as  an  application  in  the  treatment  of 
deafness,  and  also  for  otner  purposes  as  a  medicinal  agent,  has  given 
rise  to  inquiries  on  the  subject,  on  which  account  a  few  practical  re- 
marks may  probably  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Glycerine  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  fat  oils. 
It  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  soap  manufactories  in  a  very 
impure  state,  being  contaminated  with  saline  and  empyreumatic  mat- 
ters, and  having  a  very  strong  disagreeable  odour.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain glycerine  from  this  source  the  residuary  liquors  are  evaporated 
and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  glycerine.  The 
alcohol  having  been  separated  bjr  evaporation,  the  glycerine  is  diluted 
with  water  and  boiled  with  animal  charcoal.  This  process  must  bo 
repeated  several  times,  or  until  the  result  is  sufficiently  free  from 
smell.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  pure  glycerine 
from  this  source  on  account  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  ingre- 
dients usually  employed  in  soap  making,  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  deprive  of  rancid  odour. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  glycerine  for  medicinal  purposes  is  to 
evaporate  the  water  used  in  making  emplastrum  plumbi.  When  the 
oil  employed  is  fresh,  and  the  process  is  carefully  conducted,  the  re- 
sult is  easily  made  fit  for  use,  and  is  almost  without  odour.  Any 
lead  with  wnich  it  may  be  contaminated,  is  separated  by  passing  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it  when  in  a  dilute  state. 
The  excess  of  gas  escapes  during  the  process  of  evaporation.  If 
requisite  it  may  be  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered^  and  evaporated. 
The  specific  gravity,  when  reduced  to  the  proper  consistence,  isi.27. 


GLYCERINE 
AS  AN  APPLICATION  IN  CASES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

It  is  now  about  twelve  months  since  an  announcement  appeared  in 
the  medical  journals  respecting  a  new  cure  for  deafness,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Yearsley.  The  remedy  was  reported  to  be  perfectly  simple,  re- 
markably safe,  and  very  enectual.  Several  papers  by  Mr.  "iearsley 
appeared  in  the  Lancet  during  July  and  August,  1848,  and  from  the 
statements  therein  contained,  it  appeared  that  the  novelty  consisted  in 
the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  moistened  cotton  wool  into  the  ear  in  a  parti- 
cular manner.  In  answer  to  the  intimation  that  he  "  had  not  so  fully 
described  the  modus  operandi  as  to  enable  others  to  adopt  it  with  more 
than  a  mere  chance  of  success,"  Mr.  Yearsley  observes,  "  In  answer,  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  the  experience  of  several  years  has  taught  me 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  convey  to  others,  in  words,  such  explicit 
directions  as  shall  enable  them  to  manipulate  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. In  fact,  it  was  on  this  account  that  I  have  so  long  held  back 
from  publishing  any  account  of  the  remarkable  fact  I  had  observed  in 
my  practice.'*  He  also  stated  that  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in 
demonstrating  his  method  personally  to  medical  men  who  might  feel 
interested  on  the  subject. 

In  subsequent  articles  Mr.  Yearsley  describes  minutely  the  mode  of 
introducing  the  moistened  cotton,  with  the  instruments  which  he  has 
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contriyed  for  that  purpose.    No  information,  however,  was  given  at 
that  time  respecting  the  agent  employed  for  moistening  the  cotton. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Lancet  of  Julj  22,  we  find  the  following 
remarks: 

^  A  note  from  a  highly-respectable  Physician,  printed  at  p.  110,  and 
testifying  to  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  the  new  mode  of  treating  deaf- 
ness, described  by  Mr.  Yearsley,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  Pro- 
fession. We  liave  ourselves  seen  the  remedy  applied  by  Mr.  Tearsley  in 
several  cases  of  apparently  incurable  deafness,  and  in  some  of  those  cases 
the  effects  produced  appeared  to  be  almost  miraculous.  This  happy  dis- 
covery establishes  for  our  profession  another  claim  to  public  gratitude  and 
respect." 

The  Medical  Gazette  of  June  1st  contains  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tumbull, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Mr.  Yearsleyiias  lately  recorded  some  very  interesting  cases  of  reco* 
very  from  deafness,  when  the  tympanum  was  partially  destroyed,  by  the 
introduction  of  '  a  pellet  of  moistened  cotton-wool  gently  pushed  down 
the  meatus  with  the  point  of  a  probe.' 

"  Mr.  Tearsley  states  that  the  application  is  necessary  to  be  renewed 
daily,  in  consequence  of  the  pellet  of  cotton-wool  becoming  dry,  whidi  it 
does  generally  in  twenty-four  hours. 

'*  This  great  inconvenience  I  have  found  is  much  done  away  with  by 
the  wool  being  moistened  with  glycerine  alone,  or  diluted  with  water. 
The  glycerine  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  attracting  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  keeping  the  wool  moist  for  a  length  of  time,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  to  have  it  frequently  changed.* 

''Another  method  that  I  have  practised  in  cases  of  fractured  or  per- 
forated tympanum  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  think  with  great  benefit,  is 
by  dropping  ten  drops  of  glycerine  into  the  ear,  or  a  solution  of  glycerine 
and  water  of  equal  quantities,  causing  the  patients  to  lay  their  heads 
down  upon  the  contrary  side  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes;  and  two 
or  three  times  when  in  this  position,  causing  the  patient  to  make  a  forcible 
pressure  of  air  against  the  cheek,  at  the  same  time  compressing  the  nose 
with  the  fingers.  The  air  will  then  be  forced  out  of  the  ear  through  the 
eustachian  tube,  and  all  that  is  required  in  general  is  to  repeat  this  as 
often  as  the  deafness  shall  return.  I  have  had  some  cases  that  did  not 
require  a  second  application  for  several  months. 

This  elicited  a  communication  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  June  15  th, 
firom  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wakley,  who  states, 

*•!  think  it  right  to  state  that  glycerine,  as  a  remedy  for  deafness,  has 
been  used  by  me  upwards  of  twelve  months.  I  obtained  the  preparation 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  Bullock,  of  Conduit  Street,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to 
manufacture  it  for  me.  Many  months  since  I  stated  that  I  successfully 
employed  glycerine  to  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Needon  Cooke, 
and  others;  amongst  the  latter  was  Dr.  TurnbuU  himself,  on  whose  letter 
any  comment  is  unnecessary." 

In  the  Lancet  of  June  16th  is  a  further  communication  from  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wakley,  giving  a  dotted  account  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 
The  article  conunences  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  manner  in 
which  discoveries  are  received  by  the  public,  followed  by  an  allusion 

•  Glycerine  does  not  undergo  any  change  by  keeping.  It  does  not 
ferment  like  other  syrupy  liquids. 
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to  Mr.  Yearsle7*8  new  method  of  treating  deafnest,  and  a  kind  of 
apology  for  havinff  adopted  that  method  at  the  Bojfll  Free  Hospital, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  numerous  patients,  who  had  heard 
of  the  discoyery.  Mr.  Waklej  observes  "•  The  adoption  of  the  phm  of 
treatment  recommended  bv  Mr*  Yearsley  was  an  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  the  Talne  of  his  labours.** 

Ill  the  Lancet  of  Jime  23,  Mr.  Wakley  gives  additional  instructions 
for  the  application  of  glycerine,  and  observes, 

**  A  farther  experience  of  the  efibcts  of  glycerine,  since  the  case  reported 
in  March  was  writteD,  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  I  have  daimed  much 
less  credit  for  that  agent  than  its  merits  deserve.  In  several  cases  of 
deafness  of  very  long  standing,  and  in  which  the  aural  passage  and 
tympanum  exhibited  a  white  polished  appearance,  and  the  external 
meatus  had  become  hard,  homy,  and  entirely  deprived  of  its  natural 
functions;  the  glycerine,  patiently  applied,  daily,  has  proved  of  the 
utmost  advantage  by  restoring  the  parts  to  their  natural  condition,  and 
by  reproducing  the  ceruminous  secretion  of  the  organs." 

From  the  above  statements,  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  other 
Medical  Practitioners  who  have  employed  the  application  or  witnessed 
the  results,  it  appears  that  glycerine  is  a  valuable  and  important  agent 
as  an  application  in  cases  of  deafness.  It  also  appears  tnat  the  merit 
of  the  aiscovery,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  kind,  is  a  disputed  point. 
We  hope  the  claimants  to  this  honour  will  not  become  involved  in  so 
serious  a  controversy  as  that  which  arose  between  the  discoverers  of 
the  inhalation  of  ether,  one  of  whom  lost,  first  his  reason,  and  ulti- 
mately his  life,  as  a  result  of  the  excitement* 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  LEECHES. 

BT  MR,  C.  B.  A8HBT  (dBITTIST). 

Mant  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  may  be  unaware  of  an  ex- 
tremely simple  method  of  preserving  leeches  clean  and  healthy,  which 
I  have  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well.     It  is  as  follows : 

At  the  bottom  of  the  jar  containing  the  leeches  place  a  layer, 
about  half -an-inch  thick,  of  common  sand  (such  as  is  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes),  afler  washing  it  in  several  waters  to  remove  any 
soluble  or  extraneous  matter. 

125,  Newgate  Street. 
ON  THE  CINNAMON  REGION  OF  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

BT  MB.  W.  D.  OOOUBT. 

Thb  eastern  angle  of  Africa  was  at  a  very  early  period  named,  from  its 
exchangeable  produce,  Aromata  ;  and  fh>m  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Handel 
to  Cape  Gardafui,  we  then  meet  in  succession  the  JRegio  Myrrhiftray  R. 
Liltanotophora,  and  E.  Cinnamonifenu  In  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  belief  was  general  that  most  spices  were  derived  from  Arabia 
Felix  or  Yemen,  the  country  of  the  Sabaans*  in  a  later  age  called  Hymi- 
arites,  or  Homerites.  But  a  caiefol  examination  of  ancient  authors,  proves 
that  the  Saba^ans  were  but  the  carriers,  not  the  producers,  of  these  aromatics. 
Herodotus  includes  under  the  general  term  Arabia  the  whole  territory  east 
of  the  Kile,  and  in  giving  his  semi-fabulous  account  of  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting cmnamon,  had  included  not  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  but  the  African 
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part  east  of  the  NUe.    Besides  Herodotas,  a  long  list  of  ancient  aatbors 
may  be  quoted  as  supporting  this  riew  of  the  suliject ;  tIs.,  Eratosthenes, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Arrian  (the  author  of  the  PaipiuB)  Philostorgius, 
Cosmas,  Indiooplenstes,— all  of  whom  agree  in  placing  the  region  of 
dnnamon  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Afkica.    Theophrastos  (the  disciple 
of  Aristotle),  Galen,  and  Dioscorides,  all  state  that  the  best  cinnamon  was 
derired  firom  MosyUom.    Arabia  Felix  owed  its  great  prosperity  to  its 
carrying  trade  ;  and  in  Ezekiel  we  are  informed  that  tbe  Sabseans  traded 
in  ^re  "  with  the  chief  of  all  spices.*'     In  the  inscription  of  Adulls 
(A.D.  330)  copied  by  Cosmas,  mention  is  made  of  ^  the  tribes  of  the  Rausi, 
who  occupy  the  immense  plains  a4Jaoent  to  the  region  of  Frankincense;" 
and  we  hare  no  dii&culty  in  recognising  in  these  Bausi  the  present  Arusi, 
occupying  the  hiUa  around  the  sources  <^  tlie  Webbe,  and  who  are  described 
as  one  of  the  great  tribes  of  the  Gala.    The  commerce  of  this  country 
underwent,  at  lengthy  the  most  yiolent  changes,  and  tbs  <Mriginal  population 
has  been  driven  back  by  the  influx  of  Arabs  and  Mohammedan  tribes  (the 
Somali).    In  an  Egyptian  papyrus  dating  as  fieur  hack  as  the  reign  of 
Menephthah  the  Third  (b.c.  1 100),  Dr.  S.  Uincks  has  discoTcred  a  mandate 
respecting  the  purchase  of  aromatics  from  the  land  of  Arus  w  Arusa ;  and 
in  coupling  tiie  local  name  and  the  merchandise,  we  can  but  conclude  that 
Egypt  three  thousand  years  ago  obtained  a  supply  of  aromatic  drugs  from 
the  Analitic  Gulf.    This  fact  throws  perhaps  some  light  on  the  historical 
tradition  "  that  Sesostris  led  an  expedition  to,  and  left  graven  monuments 
in,  that  quarter."    That  a  country  named  at  so  eariy  a  period  from  its 
valuable  produce,  should  lose  so  important  a  trade,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  following  causes :  ~  1 .  The  fidl  of  Egyptian  civilization  and  of  Paganism, 
GQ  the  customs  of  which  depended  the  consumption  of  tlie  aromatics.    2. 
The  revolutions  in  the  countries  around  the  Bed  Sea  accompanying  the 
spread  of  Mohammedamsm, — ^with  the  impeded  intercourse  between  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  worlds.    S,  Discovery  of  the  route  to  India 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  consequent  shifting  of  the  channels 
of  commerce.    4,  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  towns  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  implacable  hatred  therefore  con- 
ceived by  the  natives  towards  Christians.    The  ancients  and  the  Arabs 
appear  to  have  known  nothing  concerning  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  though 
the  latter  speak  of  that  of  Malabar.    Arrian,  in  his  Pmp/tit,  mentions 
Halao  and  Mundi  (perhaps  the  sites  of  Zeyh^  and  Berfoera)  and  Mosyllum 
as  the  most  important  places  on  the  coast.    **  From  this  neighbourhood  is 
exported  a  large  quantity  of  cassia^  in  consequence  of  which,  this  port 
requires  ships  of  a  larger  size."     Further  on,  be  mentions  AcannsB 
(Buraidi,  B.  of  Bas  Ululah)  ;  then,  doubling.  Cape  Aromata,  he  names 
Tabn  (near  the  Wadi  Tohum)  **  where  the  country  produces  much  spice, 
Ac"    Arrian  afterwards  names  Opone  (Hafoon)  *'  which  port  was  visited 
by  the  ships  firom  India,  bringing  the  cane  honey,  csdled  Sacchari.'* 
Aniaent  auUiors  add,  however,  that  cinnamon  and  cassia  came  firom  the 
interior.    Hence,  Ptolemy  filled  up  the  blanks  in  his  maps  between  the 
frequented  ooasts  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  he  adopted  firom 
Marittus  Tyrius,  by  placing  the  cinnamon  country  above  those  sources, 
while  he  fixes  the  Begion  Si  Myrrh,  iriiich  is,  in  truth,  the  Wadi  Nogal,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Astapus.    If,  therefore,  the  design  be  entertained  of 
exploring  this  in  many  respects  highly  interesting  country,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  within  which  may  be  confined  the  labours  of  the 
expedition,  ^b»  chief  object  of  which  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
aromatic  productions  of  the  land.    All  these  will  be  found  in  the  angle  cut 
off  by  the  Wadi  Nogal,  or  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  Singhdi  and 
Myierthein  tribes,  between  Bas  Gulwaini  and  Hafoon.     South  of  this 
lefpoo  begins  the  Khassin  (the  Aaenia  of  tiie  aodenta),— that  is,  the 
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Bandstone  mountains  and  Uie  desert.  Within  the  limits  here  pointed  ont, 
on  the  south-western  face  of  the  mountains,  at  a  moderate  elevation,  will 
probably  be  found  the  Lauriness  sought  for,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  aromata  (spicy  drugs),  enodia  (perfumes),  and  thymiamata  (kinds  of 
incense),  many  of  which  are  named,  but  not  described  by  the  ancients. — 

ON  ANHTDBOUS  NITRIC  ACID. 

BT  X.  DETILLE. 

M.  Dumas  presented  to  the  Academy,  in  the  name  of  M.  Deville,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Besanfon,  the  first  results  of  bin 
researches  on  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  anhydrous  salts  which  oxide  of 
silver  forms  both  with  organic  and  inorganic  acids. 

By  treating  nitrate  of  silver  with  peifectly  dry  chlorine,  M.  Deville  has 
succeeded  in  isolating  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  the  existence  of  which  was 
demonstrated  by  numerous  analyses.  This  beautiful  substance  is  obtained 
in  colourless  crystals,  which  are  perfectly  brilliant  and  limpid,  and  may 
be  procured  of  considerable  size  ;  when  they  are  slowly  deposited  in  a 
current  of  gas  rendered  very  cold,  their  edges  are  a  centimetre  in  length. 
These  crystals  arc  prisms  of  six  faces,  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a 
right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base.  They  melt  at  a  temperature  not  much 
exceeding  85.5<>  F. ;  their  boiling-point  is  about  113^  ;  at  SO*"  the  tension 
of  this  substance  is  very  considerable.  In  contact  with  water  it  becomes 
Tery  hot,  and  dissolves  in  it  without  imparting  colour,  and  without  dis- 
engaging any  gas  ;  it  then  produces  with  barytes  the  nitrate  of  that  baso. 
When  heated  its  decomposition  appears  to  commence  nearly  at  its  boiling- 
point.  This  circumstance  is  an  obstacle  to  the  determination  of  the  density 
of  its  vapour  by  the  process  of  M.  Dumas. 

The  process  by  which  M.  Deville  obtained  anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  very 
simple ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  it  penetrates  tubes  of  caoutchouc 
renders  it  necessary  to  unite  all  the  pieces  of  the  apparatus  by  melting 
them.  The  following  is  the  process  : — the  author  employs  a  U-shaped 
tube  capable  of  containing  500  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dried  in  the 
apparatus  at  356^  F.  in  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  Another  very 
large  U-tube  is  connected  with  this,  and  to  its  lower  part  is  attached  a 
small  spherical  reservoir  ;  it  js  in  this  reservoir  that  a  liquid  is  deposited 
which  always  forms  during  the  operation,  and  which  is  excessively  volatile 
(nitrous  acid  ?).  The  tul^  containing  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  immersed  in 
water  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil,  and  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  communicating  with  a  reservoir  at  a  constant  level.  The  chlorine 
issues  from  a  glass  gasometer,  and  its  displacement  is  effected  bj^  a  slow 
and  constant  flow  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  chlorine  must 
afterwards  pass  over  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  over  pumice-stone  moist- 
ened with  sulphuric  acid.  At  common  temperatures  no  effect  appears  to 
be  produced.  The  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  heated  to  203°  F.,  the  tempe- 
rature being  then  quiclcly  reduced  to  ISG^*  or  154^,  but  not  lower.  At  the 
commencement,  hyponitrous  acid,  distinguishable  by  its  colour  and  ready 
condensation,  is  produced  ;  and  when  the  temperature  has  reached  its 
lowest  point,  the  production  of  crystals  begins,  and  they  soon  choke  the 
receiver  cooled  to  6o  below  zero  ;  they  are  always  deposited  upon  that 

Sart  of  the  receiver  which  is  not  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  and 
L  DevUle  states  that  ice  alone  is  sufficient  to  occasion  their  formation. 
The  gases  are  coloured,  and  the  small  sphere  of  the  cooled  tube  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid,  which  must  be  taken  ttom  the  apparatus  before 
the  nitric  acid  is  removed  to  another  vessel ;  this  latter  operation  is  readily 
effected  by  replacing  the  current  of  chlorixie  by  one  of  carbonic  acid.    The 
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condenser  is  then  to  be  no  longer  cooled,  and  the  ressel  for  receiving  the 
•crystals  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  ;  this  is  fastened  to  the  pro- 
ducing apparatus  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  furnished  with  aminthus. 
The  chlorine  should  pass  yery  slowly,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  or  four 
litres  in  twenty-four  hours.  All  the  gas,  however,  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Oxygen  is  evolved,  the  volume  of  which  appears  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  chlorine  employed.  An  apparatus  thus  constructed 
operates  day  and  night  without  watching,  care  being  however  taken  to 
renew  the  sulphuric  acid  which  displaces  the  chlorine,  the  spirit  of  the 
lamp,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  freezing  mixture. 

The  author  states  that  he  shall  forward  hereafter  a  more  complete 
memoir,  in  which  he  will  describe  the  chemical  properties  of  the  anhy- 
drous nitric  acid,  and  detail  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  on  the  salts  of  silver. — L  Institute  Fevrier 
21,  1849.  

COMPOSITION  OF  LIME-WATER. 

BT  G.  C.  WITTSTEIN. 

TuE  proportion  of  lime  in  lime-water  was  determined  by  Wittstcin  to 
be  as  follows  : — 732  parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  one  part  of  anhydrous 
lime.  The  experiments  to  determine  the  solubility  of  lime  in  boiling 
water  differed  in  their  results  ;  in  three  experiments  one  part  of  anhydrous 
lime  required  respectively  1495  parts,  1570  parts,  and  1311  parts  of  boiling 
water.  The  carbonate  of  lime  which  deposits  in  the  open  air  from  the  Ume- 
water  is  the  neutral  carbonate  Ca  O,  COs. — Buchnet'a  Repertorium. 


ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

BT  BAG8BLT. 

The  presence  of  chloroform  cannot  be  readily  detected  by  diemicol 
means  in  the  blood,  on  account  of  the  very  small  proportion  contained  in 
the  circulating  fluid  ;  for  after  inhalation  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  have 
become  mixed  with  about  thirty  pounds  of  blood  contained  in  the 
body.  The  author,  therefore,  invented  the  following  process,  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  detecting  the  presence  of  chloroform  in  the  blood ;  em- 
ploying for  his  experiment  at  least  one  ounce  of  blood,  either  just  ab- 
stracted from  the  body,  or  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  a  well- 
closed  vessel  subsequent  to  its  abstraction. 

This  method  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  chloroform  is  decomposed  by 
a  red  heat  into  carbon,  muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine.  His  process  consists 
in  introducing  the  blood  which  is  to  be  examined  into  a  flask,  the  cork  of 
which  is  perforated  by  a  curved  glass  tube.  The  horizontal  portion  of  this 
tube  is  made  red  hot  during  the  experiment.  Into  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  a  strip  of  paper,  coated  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste,  is 
introduced.  The  flask  is  then  placed  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  water  is 
made  to  boil  in  order  to  volatilize  the  chloroform,  which  is  decomposed  in 
the  red-hot  portion  of  the  tube  ;  and  the  chlorine  thus  set  free,  re-acting  on 
the  iodide  and  paste,  produces  a  blue  colour.  By  this  test  the  millionth 
part  of  chloroform  can  be  distinctly  discovered.  The  author  has  made 
repeated  experiments  with  the  blood  of  healthy  and  diseased  individuals, 
who  liad  not  inhaled  chloroform,  without  obtaining  the  same  result. 

The  narcotism  from  chloroform  is,  according  to  the  author,  more  lasting 
than  that  from  ether  ;  the  cause  of  this  may  be  that  the  boiling  point  of 
chloroform  is  higher  than  that  of  ether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narcotism 
of  the  first  is  foUowed  by  a  greater  relaxation.    The  author  believes  that 
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the  cause  of  the  narootism  is  the  drcomstanoe,  that  the  Tapoan  of  the 
ether  aod  chlorofbnn  possess  a  much  higher  degree  of  teDsion  than  the 
Tapour  of  water,  and,  tiierefore,  replace  the  latter  in  the  organs.  Most 
organic  sahetances  contain  much  water;  the  lungs,  the  liver,  &c.  &c  about 
75  per  cent  The  increased  pressure  which  the  vapour  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form exercises  may,  therefore,  be  the  cause  of  the  narcotism.— Jaai7n./i2r 
JPhikL  Ckem.,  Bd.  46. 

ON  THE  CHANGE  WHICH  A  SOLUTION  OP  PROTOSULPHATE 
OF  IRON  UNDERGOES  IN  THE  AIR.   . 

BT  O*  C.  WnrSTBIR. 

Trb  change  which  this  solution  undergoes  in  the  air  is  generally^  ad- 
mitted to  consist  in  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  2  Fe  Os-f-SOs-  This, 
however,  Wittstein  says  ib  not  the  case.  A  solution  of  one  part  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  in  four  parts  of  water  kept  for  eleven  months  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  gave  a  precipitate  which,  on  analysis,  yielded  the  following 

result : 

Experiments.  Atoms.        Calcolations. 

I.  II. 

FeOs 46.50        46.30  2     45.45 

S0«   33.19         33.43  3     34.10 

H  O    20.31         20.27  8     20.45 


100.00       100.00  100.00 

According  to  this  the  precipitate  is  2  Fe  Oa+8  SOa+8  HO. 

The  liquid  filtered  fh>ni  this  precipitate  deposited  a  further  precipitate 
in  four  weeks,  which  had  the  same  imposition.  The  liquid  filtered  from 
this  second  precipitate  still  contained  much  protosalt,  although  only  half 
an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  had  been  employed  for  the  experiment.  After 
fifteen  months'  exposure  scarcely  a  third  part  of  it  had  been  changed  into  a 
persalt. — Buchmr's  Eq>ert» 

HYDRAULIC  CEMENT. 

FowDEBKD  fhrnaoe  slag,  mixed  with  burnt  lime,  famishes,  as  is  well 
known,  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement;  and  Eisner  proposes  a  test  to  discover 
easily  those  slags,  and  also  minerals,  which  are  best  suited  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cement,  namely,  those  which  when  powdered  and  treated  with 
muriatic  add,  yield  in  the  shortest  time  siiiceoua  jelly. — Phamu  Central 
BlatL 

ON  XYLOIDIN  AND  GUN-COTTON. 

Xtloidik,  and  still  more  so  gun-cotton  (ftdmi-coUon),  are  idio-electries, 
and  by  friction  with,  the  dry  hand,  become  to  a  high  degree  negatively 
electric  Clothing  (as  shirts  and  jackets)  manufactured  from  this  mate- 
rial, and  worn  on  the  bare  body,  must,  therefore,  exercise  a  medicinal 
effect  by  the  electricity  which  they  produce  through  the  friction  of  the 
skin,  and  a  Chemist  in  Russia  has  recommended  the  use  of  starts,  &c., 
made  of  calico  and  similar  materials,  which  has  been  steeped  in  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid. — Med,  Zeittmg 
Russkmds,  1846,  N.  28. 

The  application  of  gun-cotton  for  such  purposes  is,  however,  veiy  dan- 
gerous, since  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  same  is  often  caused  by 
the  slightest  circumstances.— -BvcAner'^  Repertonunu 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OV  THB  FHABMACEUTICAL  JOURNAI^ 

Sib,— May  I  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  small  space  in  your  Journal  by 
a  few  remarks  on  what  I  oonceive  to  be  a  stigma  cast  on  the  character  of 
the  A5sociate8  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society —of  those  more  especially 
who  are  resident  in  London.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Lectures  has  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  promoted;  it  also  appears  to  be  generally  assumed  that 
this  lack  of  attendance  arises  from  indifibrence  on  the  part  of  those  for 
-whoK'  benefit  they  are  instituted.  This  I  respectfully  submit  to  be  an 
erroneous  opinion.  I  feel  satisfied,  both  from  observation  and  from  seTe- 
ral  years'  experience  in  London,  that  the  eyil  springs  from  another  source, 
that  the  fiuilt  lies  more  with  the  Members  than  with  the  Associates. 
Believe  me,  Sir,  tb^  horses  require  no  hading  to  the  intellectual  fountain; 
they  only  require  tiie  halter  to  be  loosened  and  they  will  speedily  gallop  to 
quench  their  thirst;  give  them  the  time  and  opportunity,  and  the  Council 
will  have  but  little  cause  to  complain  of  empty  benches.  The  fee  never 
was  an  obstacle— never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  a  cause  for  complaint,  and  I 
hope  will  never  be  reduced.  The  Associates  require  no  such  incentive ; 
all  they  want  is  time  :  and  if  they  are  expected  to  be  philosophers,  give 
them  the  opportimlty  of  becoming  such  ;  tantalize  them  not  by  holding 
the  stan^urd  of  scientific  acquirement  beyond  their  reach,  and  then  by 
reproaching  them  for  not  grasping  it.  What  ^is  the  general  routine  of  a 
London  shop  ?  Is  not  the  Assistant  required  to  be  behind  the  counter  at 
7  A.1I.,  there  to  remain  until  nearly  midnight  ?  and,  whilst  there,  unless 
my  experience  deceives  me,  has  but  little  opportimity  even  for  reading,  to 
•ay  nothing  of  study.  Under  such  circumstances  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  Society  must  remain  to  the  majority  a  nonentity.  The  time,  too, 
at  which  the  Lectures  are  delivered  is  that  at  which  they  are  expected  to 
be  dusting  and  arranging  the  shop  for  the  business  of  the  day — a  time  of 
all  others  to  them  the  most  inoonv^ient.  Their  masters  but  seldom 
endeavour  to  induce  them  to  attend  the  means  of  instruction,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  too  often  raise  obstacles  to  the  expressed  desire  of  doing  so ; 
leading  is  looked  upon  by  too  many  of  them  as  being  prejudicial  to  their 
interests,  and  seems  to  be  considered  a  misapplication  of  the  time  and 
energy  for  which  they  have  to  pay  their  servants.  This  may  appear  to 
you.  Sir,  to  be  short-sighted  policy,  but  it  is  nevertheless  too  true.  There 
may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  some  few  honourable  exceptions,  but  alas  I  how 
few  are  they  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  Chemists  in  the  immense 
metropolis  I  Might  I  suggest  that  the  hour  of  the  delivery  of  Lectures 
should  be  changed ;  and  if  they  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Assist- 
ants, let  the  interested  parties  be  consulted,  to  ascertain  what  time  would 
be  most  convenient  to  the  majority  of  them.  In  large  establishments, 
such  as  that.  Sir,  with  which  you  are  connected,  where  several  young  men 
are  employed,  they,  by  a  little  mutual  accommodation,  can  make  such 
ainangements  as  will  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  existing  state  of 
things ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  sliops  compliance  is  impossible. 
Such,  Sir,  is  my  view  of  the  subject:  if  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  correct  me ;  but  if  I  am  right,  I  hope  we  shall  in  future 
hear  less  of  the  i^thy  of  the  Assistants. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

Wh.  Uepworth. 

43,  BwUngion  Street,  Manchester,  Jvne  Ibth,  1849. 
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MEETING  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEAflSTS  AT 

LIVERPOOL. 

On  Monday  aflcrnoon,  June  4th,  a  Meeting  of  the  Chemists  of 
Liverpool  and  its  vicinity  was  held  at  the  Queen  s  Hotel,  Lime  Street, 
having  been  called  by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  whose  object  was 
to  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
with  other  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists 
are  concerned. 

The  Meeting  was  numerously  attended,  between  forty  and  fifly 
gentlemen  being  present,  including  some  Members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  from  Manchester,  Chester,  and  other  neighbouring 
towns. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Evans  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  introduced 

Mr.  Jacob  Beix,  who  having^stated  in  general  terms  the  object  of  the 
Meeting,  observed,  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  a  compre- 
hensive institution,  its  Members  being  spread  over  England  and 
Scotland^  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  while  its  proceedings,  being 
chiefly  conducted  in  tlie  metropolis,  were  imperfectly  known  to  those 
residing  at  a  distance,  and  he  was  therefore  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
stating  a  few  facts  which  he  thought  likely  to  excite  some  degree  of 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  at  large.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  the  union,  which  had  existed  for  about  nine  years,  had 
been  made  manifest  on  numerous  occasions ;  and  it  was  now  in  his 
power  to  demonstrate,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  the  accuracy  and  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  on  whicn  the  Institution  had  been  founded. 
The  original  stimulus  which  had  led  to  this  union  was  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  privileges  and  independence  of  the  trade ;  and  when 
this  evil  had  been  warded  off  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  London 
Chemists,  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  undertaking  considered 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  found  a  permanent  Society,  havmg  a  repre- 
sentative Council  ready  to  act  with  effect  on  any  future  emergency. 
The  ultimate  object  in  view  was  an  Act  of  Parliament,  recognising 
the  Chembts  as  a  qualified  body,  protecting  them  against  aggression, 
and  raising  their  scientific  character.  To  effect  this  object  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  standard  of  qualification,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  improvement  for  the  Members  as  well  as  their  successors. 
A  School  of  Pharmacy,  therefore,  was  founded ;  and  the  improved 
position  which  the  Chemists  had  assumed  might  be  attributed  to  the 
efforts  which  had  thus  been  successfully  made,  during  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years,  to  promote  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  raise  the 
qualification  of  dispensers  of  medicine.  In  fact,  protection  could 
only  be  claimed  or  anticipated  on  the  ground  of  improved  education. 
At  a  recent  interview  of  a  deputation  of  the  Society  with  the  Lord 
Advocate,  on  the  subject  of  the  draft  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Bill  which 
the  Council  were  desirous  of  introducing  to  his  notice,  an  allusion  was 
made  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  examinations  of  the  Society. 
To  this  the  Lord  Advocate  replied,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Society  in  promoting  education.  It  was  on 
this  ground  only  that  he  coiud  entertain  any  proposition  from  the 
deputation.  In  the  absence  of  such  educational  measures  he  might 
as  well  attempt  to  legblate  for  the  bakers  or  butchers,  or  anv 
other  class  of  tradesmen,  ua  for  the  Chemists.    But,  on  the  strengta 
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of  the  professional  qualification  sought  to  be  acquired  hy  the 
Chemists,  the  subject  might  properly  be  entertained  as  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  Medical  Reform  question. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  connexion  between  education  and 
protection,  Mr.  Bell  adverted  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Liverpool, 
a  concern  which,  although  probably  insignificant,  and  reported  to  be 
on  its  last  legs,  had  nevertheless  occasioned  some  degree  of  annoyance 
and  injury  to  the  Chemists  in  that  locality.  The  pretext  upon  which 
this  establishment  had  been  founded  was  the  allegation  that  Medical 
Practitioners  could  not  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  Chemists,  or  the 
purity  of  their  drugs,  and  that  it  wns  therefore  necessary,  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  to  form  a  Company  of  Apothecaries,  who  should 
conduct  this  branch  of  business.  However  unfounded  this  sweeping 
charge  mi^ht  have  been,  it  was  impossible  to  refute  it,  because  it  could 
not  be  domed  that  many  persons  were  carrying  on  business  as  Chemists 
who  had  passed  through  no  education,  and  that  their  medicines 
were  in  many  cases  bad  or  adulterated.  Although  it  could  be  proved 
on  the  other  side  that  other  persons  were  well  qualified  for  their 
business,  this  did  not  invalidate  the  imputation,  as  it  still  remained  an 
open  question  whether  qualification  was  the  exception  or  the  rule. 
Consequently  the  whole  trade  suffered  on  account  of  the  delinquency 
of  those  who,  if  a  salutary  law  had  existed,  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  Chemists.  If  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  had  been  flourishing  at  that  time,  providing  education  and 
evidence  of  qualification,  with  a  boundary  line  between  the  parties  so 

?ualified  and  uneducated  persons,  was  it  likely  that  the  Board  of 
'rade  would  have  sanctioned  a  joint-stock  company  for  dispensing 
medicines  ?  The  legitimate  object  of  such  companies  was  to  carry  out 
great  undertakings  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  requiring  much  capital 
and  combined  influence.  But  the  ousiness  of  a  Chemist  required  a 
ver^  small  capital,  and  could  be  much  better  done  by  individuals  on 
their  own  account  than  by  a  number  of  assistants  acting  under  a 
board  of  directors .  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the  speculation  was  an 
unjiist  attempt  at  monopoly  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  who  had  their 
own  practice  to  depend  upon,  and  who  in  addition  desired  to  take 
away  from  Chemists  their  legitimate  source  of  subsistence ;  the  only 
pretext  for  the  scheme  being  the  alleged  incompetence  of  the  Chemists 
themselves.  Unless  the  Chemists  were  firmly  united  and  recognised 
as  an  edt^ted  body,  they  must  expect  to  be  continually  annoyed  and 
injured  by^tich  innovations. 

Several  Bills  had  been  brought  into  Parliament  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  were  calculated  to  inflict  a  general 
injury  on  Chemists ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Council,  backed  by  the 
Members  at  large,  had  been  attended  with  a  favourable  result.  Besides 
the  Medical  Bdls,  several  others,  relating  to  the  Stamp  and  Excise 
Regulations,  had  claimed  especial  attention,  and  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  Members  from  these  exertions  was  much  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  their  contribution  to  the  Society.  Recent  attempts  had  been  made 
to  subject  Chemists  to  penalties  under  the  Apothecaries*  Act  for  dis- 
pensing prescriptions.  The  County  Courts  had  been  selected  as  the 
arena  for  this  system  of  persecution,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  met 
in  a  prosper  manner,  misht  have  been  seriously  annoying  and  expensive 
to  many  individuals,    fiut  by  the  prompt  measures  adopted  in  oppos- 
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ing  the  first  case,  the  evil  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  abated.    For  fuxther 
particulars  Mr.  Bell  referred  to  the  last  three  numbers  of  the  Pharmat- 
cetUical  Journal,    It  was  necessary  to  be  continually  on  the  look-out,  as 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  other  attempts  would  be  nxade 
to  cany  out  a  similar  object ;  and  the  Chemists  must  remain  firm  in 
their  union  for  self-defence.    There  would  be  no  security  until  an  Act 
of  Parliament  had  been  obtained,  and  to  this  object  the  Council  had 
£ar  some  time  past  been  directing  their  attention.    Some  disoourase- 
ment  had  arisen  from  the  delay  and  ooni^on  in  resard  to  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the  differences  in  the  Medical  Profession.    It  had  been  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Medical  question  must  be  settled 
m^t,  and  no  doubt  this  was  desirable ;  but  considering  the  present 
state  of  the  profession  as  described  in  the  last  and  preceding  numbers 
of  the  PharmaceuiiccU  Journal  (which  was  by  no  means  an  overdrawn 
statement)  it  appeared  almost  a  hopeless  case  if  dependent  on  an  issue 
so  improbable.    The  Council  had  therefore  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Bill  Committee 
in  the  House,  that  the  two  questions  micht,  imder  existing  circum- 
stances, be  considered  separately,  and  Uiat  the  Pharmaceutical  Bill 
ou^ht  to  proceed  on  its  own  merits,  in  the  event  of  continued  obstacles 
existing  in  regard  to  the  other  measure.    The  general  support  and  in- 
fluence of  the  whole  trade  would  be  requisite  in  support  of  the  Bill, 
the  outlines  of  which  Mr.  Bell  briefly  explained. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  sense  that  the  union  of  the 
Chemists   was  desirable   for  purposes  of  protection — ^the  character 
and  credit  of  the  body  was  concerned;  and  this  consideration  was  one 
of  great  importance,  especially  in  a  business  the  success  of  which 
mainly  depends  on  the  confidence  of  the  public.    A  few  years  before 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established,  Mr.  Bell  had  visited 
some  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Institutions  on  the  Continent,  and  he 
foimd  that  the  English  Chemists  were  quite  at  a  discount.     They 
were  considered  to  be  a  disunited  and  uneducated  class  of  tradesmen, 
who  had  litUe  or  no  pretensions  to  science,  and  who  had  done  nothing 
for  the  advancement  of  the  profession.    This  humiliating  comparison 
between  the  English  and  Continental  Chemists,  had  afibrded  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  occurred  for 
removing  this  stigma.    A  great  change  had  taken  place  within  these 
last  eight  years.    The  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country  were 
no  longer  despised  on  the  Continent  as  they  had  previously  been ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  proceedings  in  the  improvement  of  education, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  science,  had  been  a  source  of  ^nulation 
abroad.    The  Chemists  in  Antwerp  had  established  a  similar  Society, 
held  meetings,  and  published  a  Journal.    In  France  the  regulations  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  had  been  remodelled  and  improved ;  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  being  left  behind  by  the 
British  rharmaceutists  had  occasioned  a  wholesome  and  creditable  spirit 
of  rivalry  in  other  countries.     Mr.  Bell,  and  those  who  had  laboured 
with  him,  fully  entered  into  this  feeling  on  behalf  of  his  country  ;  and 
having  for  several  years  been  in  Correspondence  with  Chemists  on  the 
Continent,  he  could  state  with  confidence  that  the  exertions  for  the 
reformation  in  British  Pharmacy  were  appreciated.    These  exertions 
had  not  been  confined  to  the  metropolis;  the  Chemists  in  Bristol, 
Bath,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  and  otlier  places,  had  lent  a  helping 
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liaad.  Leotnres  liad  been  deUyered,  meetings  held,  and  papers  pub- 
lished, all  tending  to  the  same  end — ^the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  promotion  of  harmony  amons  the  Members  of  the  body  m 
carrying  out  this  important  object.  £i  Liverpool,  which  is  generally 
considered  second  only  to  London  in  importance  and  energy,  the 
Qiemists  had  not  sustained  their  character  as  Liverpool  men, — they 
had  done  little  or  nothing  in  aid  of  the  undertaking.  iSlr.  Bell  felt 
aasured  that  this  apparent  lethargy  in  Liverpool  arose  from  accidental 
Gircumstanoes,  and  that  when  the  subject  was  fairly  introduced,  and 
the  &ct8  of  the  case  promulgated,  the  Chemists  of  Utat  localilr  would 
come  forward  with  zeal  and  determination,  and  extend  the  character 
which  that  city  had  acquired  in  commercial  pursuits  to  a  branch  of 
commerce  connected  with  science  and  allied  to  a  profession ;  and  that 
by  a  perseverance  in  these  measures,  strengthened  by  a  bond  of  union 
among  all  parties  concerned,  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  tiiis 
cotmtry  would  obtain  and  secure  to  themselves  that  position  and 
character  to  which  their  avocation  entitled  them,  if  foUowed  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Mr.  AiiPAss  considered  the  facts  which  had  been  stated  very 
important,  and  the  deductions  from  them  conclusive ;  but  while  acknow* 
ledging  thie  propriety^  and  advantage  of  supporting  the  Society,  he 
observed,  that  a  question  arose  in  the  case  of  those  who  did  not  already 
belong  to  it,  namely.  How  could  they  be  admitted  ?  In  his  own  case, 
ibr  instance— he  had  been  regularly  educated  in  the  business,  and  had 
lived  in  several  first-rate  houses,  but  was  not  established  on  his  own 
account  until  after  the  date  of  the  Charter.  Now  he  would  certainly 
object  to  submit  to  be  examined  by  gentlemen  of  his  own  standing 
(except  in  regard  to  the  date  at  which  he  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account)  who,  by  means  of  ^'  catch  questions,"  might  pluck  him, 
and  thus  do  him  a  serious  injury.  At  aU  events,  he  should  be  glad  to 
know,  before  subjecting  himself  to  this  casualty,  what  kind  of  exami- 
nation it  would  be,  and  whether  due  indulgence  would  be  extended  to 
parties  who,  like  himself,  had  had  much  experience  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  business,  although  not  deeply  mitiated  in  the  modem 
scientific  details.  In  botany,  for  examf^e,  a  science  which  at  the  time 
he  was  an  apprentice  was  not  considered  necessary  for  a  Chemist,  he 
could  not  pretend  to  much  proficiency,  and  his  business  engagements 
would  prevent  his  devoting  much  attention  to  the  study. 

Mr.  Edwabbs  observed,  that  having  passed  the  minor  and  also  the 
major  examinations,  and  having  been  m  communication  with  many 
otlhers  who  had  passed,  he  was  enabled,  firom  his  own  experience  and 
theirs,  to  give  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  on  the  subject.  He  could 
distinctly  state  that  the  Examiners  had  no  ^i  catch  questions,"  that  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  puzzle  or  to  pluck  candidates.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  evidently  their  desire  rather  to  &cilitate  than  to  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  questions  were  of  a  practical  nature,  and 
were  such  as  any  Chemist,  qualified  to  carry  on  the  business,  ought  to 
be  able  to  answer.  He  (Mr.  Edwards)  had  enjoyed,  the  privilege  of 
attending  as  a  practical  pupil  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  therefore 
had  no  difficulty  in  regara  to  the  chemical  part  of  the  examination  ; 
and  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  botanical  garden,  and  the  lectures 
in  the  Biegent's  Ysak,  were  amply  sufficient  to  enable  a  candidate  to 
qualify  himself  in  a  short  time  in  that  department. 
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Mr.  H.  S-  Evans,  who  liad  passed  the  examinatioii,  confirmed  this 
statement 

Mr.  RowLAin>  thought  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  go  to 
London  for  a  botanical  garden,  as  there  was  one  at  Liverpool,  which 
had  recently  been  purchased  by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Bell  supported  this  suggestion,  conceiving  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  apply  to  the  corporation,  requesting  that  a  portion  of  the 
garden  might  be  appropriated  to  medicmal  plants.  This  course  had 
been  adopted  in  London,  in  reference  to  the  garden  in  the  Regent*8 
Park ;  which  did  not  bclon?  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Socictv,  but  the 
privilege  of  admission  had  been  granted  to  the  class,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  medicinal  plants  had  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Such 
an  arrangement  wouYl  be  equally  advantageous  at  Liverpool,  and 
might  be  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  education,  forming  an 
inducement  for  association  among  the  Chemists  for  mutual  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rowland  advocated  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  resolution, 
forming  a  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
A  general  feeling  in  favour  of  such  a  step  appeared  to  prevail,  and 
it  was  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  especially  as  it 
might  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  occurrence  of  so  numerous  a 
meeting  of  Chemists  under  such  favourable  circumstances.  Mr. 
Rowland  concluded  by  moving, 

"  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
Phaimaceutical  Society,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  future  meeting 
of  the  Chemists  of  Liverpool,  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in 
botany  and  other  branches  of  pharmaceutical  education;  and  that  the 
Committee  consist  of  Messrs.  Edward  Tinker,  George  Thompson, 
William  Jones,  William  BaskervUle,  Edward  Tiemau,  William  Rod- 
gerson,  B.  C.  Rowland,  T.  A.  Titherington,  John  Prescott,  H.  S. 
Alpass,  J.  Balmer,  Thomas  Fell,  William  Procter,  C.  H.  Shaw,  George 
Bramwell,  jun.,  T.  Bickerton  Evans,  William  Rawle,  Edmund  Jardine, 
John  B.  Edwards,  H.  Sugden  Evans,  and  Edward  Evans ;  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rawx.e,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Geobge  Thompson  said  he  was  glad  to  see  so  numerous  a 
meeting.  He  had  acted  as  Secretary  for  liiverpool  for  two  or  three 
vears  ai'ter  tlie  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  he 
had  always  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  attendance,  and  had  been 
rather  discouraged  at  the  want  of  unity  among  his  brethren  at  Liver- 
pool. Several  years  aso,  he  had  acted  on  a  Committee  in  a  matter 
seriously  affecting  the  mterests  of  the  Chemists  in  that  locality,  and 
nearly  all  the  work  was  done  by  himself  and  two  or  three  others,  while 
some  of  his  friends  did  not  even  contribute  to  the  expenses,  leaving  a 
considerable  balance  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Committee.  He  hoped  Uie 
present  indication  of  imanimity  might  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an 
improvement,  and  should  be  glad  to  give  as  much  assistance  as  his  time 
would  permit,  in  furtherance  of  the  undertaking.  He  moved  the 
following  Resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ba8Ksbvii.i.b,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

"  That  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, consisting  of  Mesvs.  Rowland,  Rawle,  Jardine,  Thompson, 
Evans  and  Alpass/^ 
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Mr.  KowjLAKD  movedy  and  Mr.  Rawle  seconded^  the  next  resolation, 
Tiz. : — **  That  Mr.  Edwards  be  requested  to  act  as  Secretarj." 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Several  inquiries  were  made  respectinff  the  terms  on  which  new 
Members,  or  those  who  had  dbcontinued  weir  Membership,  might  ob- 
tain admission  ;   to  which 

Mr.  Bejll  replied,  that  those  who  had  been  in  business  before  Feb. 
23,  1843,  could  be  elected  by  the  Council  without  examination,  on 
payment  of  an  Entrance-fee  of  two  guineas ;  those  who  had  iliscon- 
tinued  their  Membership  might  be  re-admitted  on  payment  of  arrears, 
or  by  passingthe  exammation — a  course  open  to  ail,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  anpr  Entrance- fee.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  (3ouncil  to  anbrd 
every  facility  for  admission  which  the  terms  of  the  Charter  would  per- 
mit, it  being  desirable  to  extend  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  thus 
increase  its  influence  as  much  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  examina- 
tion, which  was  one  of  its  most  important  features,  care  had  been 
taken  not  to  make  this  too  stringent  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  proficiency  of  the  Pupils  increased  by  means  of  the 
practical  schools  and  other  opportunities  of  improvement,  it  was  pro- 
per that  the  examination  should  keep  pace  with  such  proficiency.     At 
the  same  time  the  Council  desired  to  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  Charter,  in  the  cases  of  those  who  from  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances had  a  claim  for  indulgence.     The  Charter  provided  that 
Chemists  who  were  in  business  before  Feb.  23,  1843,  might  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination ;  and  the  principle  on  which  this  exception 
was  made  applied  in  some  degree  to  those  who,  after  many  years^  ex- 
perience as  Assistants,  had  commenced  business  on  their  own  account 
a  short  time  after  that  date.    They  had  not  enjoyed  the  educational 
advantages  afibrded  by  the  new  Society,  nor  had  they  entered  upon 
their  Pharmaceutical  studies  in  the  first  instance  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  required  to  pass  any  examination.    In  modern 
science  they  were  probably  rather  deficient,  yet  they  possessed  con- 
siderable practical  experience,  and  might  be  said  to  nave  a  vested  in- 
terest in  tne  business,  which  they  had  studied  in  the  manner  customary 
at  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship.     Consequently  in  such  cases  the 
Examiners  considered  it  no  more  than  iustice  to  allow  some  indulgence, 
making  the  examination  practical,  and  divesting  it  of  those  scientific 
details  which  to  the  Pupus  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Society  might  be 
quite  familiar. 

With  respect  to  the  Association  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Meeting  to  organise,  Mr.  Bell  suggested  as  a  very  important  provision, 
that  in  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  Members,  no  allusion 
whatever  should  be  made  to  the  closing  of  shops,  the  regulation  of 
prices,  or  any  subject  of  that  nature,  wbich  might  occasion  disunity  by 
the  collision  of  interests,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  jealousy  or 
distrust  naturally  arising  from  such  discussions.  As  long  as  they  con- 
fined their  proceedings  to  scientific  subjects,  or  matters  reiatinj^  to  the 
general  wefifare  of  the  body  at  large,  much  advantage  and  satisfaction 
might  be  expected  from  the  proposed  association  and  the  occasional 
meetings  for  mutual  improvement;  ^but  if  they  once  allowed  any  dis- 
cussion on  shop  regulations,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces. 
It  was  also  desirable  to  forget  all  past  difierences  or  misimderstandings, 
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and  rather  to  look  forward — keepuig  the  nuun  object  oonstantly  in 
view,  namely,  the  improyement  of  the  social  and  professional  standing 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  this  conntrT^,  and  the  protection  of 
their  general  interest. 

Mr.  WooLtsT  (of  Manchester)  fully  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  excluding  discussions  of  Hxe  nature  oDJected  to  by  Mr.  Bcdl.  The 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  at  Manchester  had  eBtablished 
periodical  meetings  for  useful  oonyersation  and  improvement,  which 
mr  a  considerable  time  excited  much  interest,  and  app^^a^*^  ^/.*.[*.  pro^ 
mote  harmony  and  good-will.  But,  one  unfortunate  evening,  a 
Member  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  renpecting  the  closing  of  shops  on 
Simday.  The  next  Meeting  was  rather  a  stormy  one,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  led,  in  a  short  time,  io  a  diaoonlinuanoe  of 
the  Meetings. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Bell  and  to  the  Chaur^ 
man,  the  Meeting  separated. 

'  f OnOBa  OF  BOOKS,  Ac. 


Repobtb  of  the  Rotal  Collboe  of  Chehistrt,  and  Buearcke»  eon- 
ducted  in  the  Laboratories,  in  the  Years  1845,  46,  47.    Pp.  270. 

The  subscribers  to  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  have  long  been 
anxious  to  possess  some  fiirther  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institution  than  that  contained  in  the  Annual  Reports,  and  the 
volume  before  us  has  been  issued  by  the  Council  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  expressed  to  that  effect.  It  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  College,  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  previous 
years,  showLog  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  and  ulti- 
mately overcome,  and  concluding  with  a  very  satisfactory  representa- 
tion of  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the  College.  This  is 
followed  by  a  paper — the  substance  or  a  lecture  delivered  at  one  of 
the  evening  meetings  of  the  College — on  the  Importance  of  cultivating^ 
Experimental  Science  in  a  National  Point  of  View,  by  Professor  Ho^ 
mann.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  papers  which 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Hofinann  and  his  pupils,  and  all  of 
which  have  oeen  read,  we  believe,  before  the  Chemical  Society.  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  these  papers  :-^ 

'*BESBABCHES  IN  INORGANIC  CHEXISTBT. 

•<  On  the  Water  of  the  Thermal  Spring  of  Bath  (King's  Bath).  By 
George  Merck  and  Robert  Galloway.— On  the  Miueral  Waters  of  Chelten- 
ham. By  P.  A.  Abel  and  Thos.  H.  Rowney,  Assistants  in  the  College. 
—On  the  Water  of  the  Artesian  Well,  Trafalgar  Squaie.  By  F.  A.  Abel 
and  T.  H.  Rowney.— On  the  Thames  Water.  By  George  Frederick  Clark. 
— On  the  Ashes  of  the  Orange  Tree  (Citrus  atirantiwn).  By  T.  H.  Rowney 
and  Henry  How. — On  the  Bohemian  Glass  as  found  in  the  Combustion 
Tubes  employed  in  Organic  Analysis.  By  T.  H.  Rowney.^  On  an 
Ancient  Peruvian  Alloy.    By  Henry  How, 


« 
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"  On  Cochineal  (Cocctu  cacti).  By  Warren  de  la  Rue.  P.C  S.,  Ac.— On 
Gumarine.  By  Hermann  Bleibtreu. — On  the  Composition  of  Caffeine  and 
some  of  its  Compounds.    By  Edward  C.  Nicholson,  Esq.— On  the  Volatile 
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Organie  Bases,  L  IL  and  m.  By  Profbaaor  Hofmaiiii. ^On  the  Com- 
pounds of  Phosphoric  Acid  with  Aniline,  By  Edward  C.  Nicholson.— On 
Comidine;  a  new  Organic  Basa  By  Edward  0.  Nicholson.— On  some  of 
the  Products  of  Oxidation  of  Cnmol  by  Nitric  Acid.  By  F.  A.  Abel.— 
On  tlie  Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  Ouminate  of  Ammonia  by  Heat. 
By  Frederick  Field.— On  the  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  CymoL  By  Henry 
Noad.— On  Coal  Tar.    By  Charles  Blachford  Mansfield,  B.A.'* 

The  production  of  so  many  papers,  inyolying  much  laboxioas 
research,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  schooL 

LscnniES  on  Electricttt;  comjrrinmg  Gidvanuni,  Magiteiiam,  EUeiro' 
Mametism^  and  Thermo- Eleeirieity  and  Electro- PhjfsiUogy,  By  Hbnbt 
M.  Noah,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St  George's  Hospital,  fitc.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  illustrated  by  nearly  300  Woodcuts.  8to, 
pp.  504.    London:  George  Knight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane. 

Report  of  Facts*  Narrating  Recoveries  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  A. 
TiTBNBULii,  M.D.    8to,  pp.  65. 

Digest  op  Second  Reports  on  SANrrART  Refoehs.  By  W.  Simpson, 
Esq.,  Surgeon.     8to,  pp.  23.    Renshaw. 

^ ^  ■'  ■■■■■■■—  _  ■»  .  ■  ■  —  ■^^■^      -       ■■■■—  I  _     

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  G.  (GranUiam).---(l ).  The  quality  of  powdered  rhuharh  must  he  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  its  physical  characters.  Paper  coloured  by  an 
infusion  made  from  tho  powder  ought  not  to  be  reddened  by  the  application 
of  boracic  acid.— (2).  Precipitated  sulphur,  when  pure,  is  entirely  volatilized 
on  the  application  of  heat. 

J.  T.  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — The  purity  of  metallic  silver  may  be  deter^ 
mined  in  the  following  way : — Dissolve  fifty-four  grains  of  the  specimen  in 
nitric  acid,  and  add  pure  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed. 
The  filtrate  should  leave  no  solid  residue  on  evaporation.  The  precipitated 
chloride  should  be  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonia ;  entirely  precipitated  and 
not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  after  being  washed,  dried  and  fhsed,  should 
weigh  71.75  grains. 

Peterborough, — The  action  is  probably  similar  to  that  which  oocurs  on 
putting  a  match  containing  chlorate  of  potash  into  oil  of  vitriol.  Chlorous 
acid  is  produced,  which,  in  contact  with  a  combustible  body,  ignites. 

P.  if.  (Peterborough). — ^The  following  is  tho  formula  for 

White  Liniment. 

R     Oil  of  turpentine,  Jij. 
Solution  of  ammonia,  ^. 
Soap  liniment,  ^iij^ 
Spirit  of  rosemary,  ^. 
Distilled  vinegar,  5vLij.    Mix. 

Spes. — There  is  no  authorized  formula  for  compound  tincture  of  orange 
peel. 
M.P,S.  (Leeds). — Noad*s  Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Galvamsm, 

A. — (1).  None^^ — (2).  Naphtha  varnish  is  a  varnish  in  which  wood  spirit 
is  substituted  for  spirit  of  wine.— (3).  Lindley's  Synopsis  of  the  British 
Flora, 

A  Country  Member. — **  Cinnabar  "  or  "  Cinnabar  of  Antimony,"  are  terms 
fonnerly  applied  to  vermilion. 

Non-Chemicus, — (1).  We  think  the  formula  a  good  one.— (2).  Acidulated 
kalL 
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W.  T.  (Kingstown).— For  the  mode  of  preparing  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron, 
sec  vol.  L,  page  520,  and  vol.  tL,  page  315  of  this  Journal.— (2).  The  nature 
of  the  products  formed  in  citrine  ointment  has  not  been  accurately  determined. 

Amator  ScienlitB  inquires  the  cost  of  a  collection  of  specimens  of  Materia 
Medica*  We  cannot  give  an  estimate  that  would  be  of  any  value,  as  the 
cost  must  depend  on  what  is  comprehended  under  the  term  "Materia 
Medica,"— on  the  size  of  the  specimens— the  way  in  which  they  are  put 
up,  Sic/ 

A.P.S,  (Leeds). — The  instr\ictions  of  the  PharmacopoBia  respecting 
Decoclum  Cinchona  are  indefinite.  We  have  already  stated  that  when  the 
kind  of  cinchona  is  not  specified,  we  use  the  yellow  bark,  and  have  done  so 
above  ten  years,  in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
profession.  A  correspondent  (vol.  viii.,  p.  297)  calls  in  question  this  practice, 
and,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  we  cannot  contradict  him.  No 
instructions  are  given  for  adding  more  water  to  compensate  for  evaporation. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Knightsbridge). — We  suspect  the  sample  is  arti- 
ficially coloured. 

Gadus, — The  report  of  experiments  would  have  been  interesting  if  authen- 
ticated with  the  name  of  the  author,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  paper  is  of 
no  value.  Anonymous  evidence  is  the  evidence  of  nobody.  We  not  imfre- 
quently  have  occasion  to  regret,  as  in  this  instance,  the  omission  of  the  names 
of  correspondents  (confidentially  or  otherwise)  in  cases  where  the  value  of 
statements  depends  on  the  authority  on  which  they  are  made. 

A  Constant  Reader  (Hull). — Aqua  Rosse  should  be  made  from  the  flowers ; 
Aqua  Cinnam.  and  Aqua  Cassise  from  the  bark;  Aqua  Pimenlie  from  the 
berry;  Aqua  Menth.  Pip.  and  Viridis,  are,  we  think,  better  when  prepared 
with  the  oil.  In  all  cases  where  oil  is  used  it  should  be  fresh.  Extract  of 
Taraxacum  from  the  expressed  juice  is  much  better  than  that  which  is  made 
by  boiling  the  root  In  the  preparation  of  all  extracts  a  low  temperature  is 
desirable. 

An  Old  Member, — Syr.  Ferrl  lodid.     See  voL  i.,  pp.  47  and  416. 

Mr.  Hall  (Tmro). — Hlaine's  Veterinary  Art, 

C,  P,  (Hull). — Fownes's  Manned  of  Chemistry,  Roylt's  Materia  Medica, 
Lindley's  School  Botany,  and  Elements,  Mohr  and  Redwood's  Pharmacy, 

A,  Z.  and  Josephus  should  write  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  who  would  reply  by  post. 

Z.  M,  (Middleton-on-Tees). — Yes. 

A  Well-wisher  of  tlie  Ph.  S. — We  have  added  the  specimen  to  the  collection. 

W.  W.  (Truro). — We  think  the  best  solvent  for  gutta  percha,  where 
economy  is  an  object,  is  benzole.  See  vol.  viiL,  p.  542.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  in  ether. 

3/.P.5.  (Henley-on-Thames).  —  There  are  no  authorised  formulae  for 
solutions  of  acetate  and  muriate  of  morphia.  It  is  unsafe  to  prepare  any 
prescription  in  which  they  are  ordered  indefinitely  without  inquiring  of  the 
prescriber  what  he  means. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EnrroB,  33S,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  Uie  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  Medical  Bill  continues  in  the  latent  state. 
The  caloric  which  the  anticipation  of  it  had  occasioned  has  sub- 
sided, and  all  parties  appear  to  have  settled  down  to  the  zero  of 
indifference.  It  is  reported  that  a  Bill  will  be  introduced  and  read 
the  first  time  quite  at  the  close  of  the  session';  but  so  completely 
has  the  measure  been  drowned  in  embryo  by  the  cold  water  which 
has  been  thrown  over  its  shadow,  that  even  those  who  really  expect 
to  see  it  are  proof  against  disappointment,  and  those  who  expect 
nothing  are  in  the  same  happy  condition. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  feels  sincerely  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  character  of  the  profession,  to  review  the  events  of  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  in  reference  to  medical  reform,  without 
feeling  deep  regret  at  the  infatuation  which  has  frustrated  every 
effort  to  bring  about  a  fair  and  wholesome  arrangement.  In  the 
midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the 
ludicrous  in  some  of  the  proceedings,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
affair  the  character  of  a  melo-anti-serioso  comedy.  Striking  off 
the  ludicrous  portions  of  the  plot,  that  is  to  say,  the  factious  and 
whimsical  objections,  there  are  only  two  sources  from  which  any 
real  difficulty  is  to  be  apprehended  ;  namely,  first,  the  attempt  to 
reduce  the  profession  to  an  equality  of  rank  and  qualification,  which 
may  be  called  Medical  Chartism  or  Communism  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  determination  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  supersede  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  may  be  termed 
Medical  Toryism.  It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  Chartists  nor 
Tories  will  ever  bring  about  reform.  The  tendency  of  the 
former  is  to  introduce  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  the  latter  will  cling 
pertinaciously  to  the  remains  of  a  rotten  old  edifice,  although  it 
may  be  the  only  existing  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
improved  range  of  buildings.  Our  hopes  of  success  in  medical,  aa 
well  as  in  political  reform,  rest  upon  the  Conservative  reformers, 
those  who  would  preserve  all  that  is  good  and  valuable  in  the  old 
institutions,  remodelling  them,  and  rejecting  those  portions  which 
are  decayed  and  useless,  or  inapplicable  to  the  present  time. 
When  the  reasonable  and  moderate  men  have  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  swamp  the  outsiders,  we  may  hope  to  see  some  advance 
in  the  work  of  reformation. 

VOIi.  IX.  s 


60 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

We  turn  from  the  scene  of  perplexity  presented  by  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  to  take  a  brief  review  oi  the  state  of  our  own  de- 
partment— Pharmacy.  Here  we  have  a  more  encouraging  pro- 
spect. The  late  convivial  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  the  reports  of  the  branch  associations  in  Bristol  and 
Liverpool  (published  in  another  part  of  this  number),  the  steady 
influx  of  candidates  for  examination,  and  the  increasing  indication 
of  a  disposition  to  join  the  Society  by  passing  this  ordeal,  afford 
evidence  of  the  encouraging  fact^  that  a  move  has  been  made  in 
the  right  direction.  It  has  become  an  object  of  ambition,  especially 
with  the  rising  generation,  to  become  members  of  an  institu^ 
tion  identified  with  that  kind  of  character  and  respectability  which 
education  alone  can  confer.  The  nervous  anxiety  to  escape  the 
examination  has  giren  place  to  a  desire  to  qualify  for  parsing  it. 
The  number  of  registered  Apprentices  is  steadily  increasing ;  and 
those  who  enter  thehr  profession  in  this  manner,  do  so  with  their 
eyes  open,  knowing  that,  in  order  to  tlike  the  next  step  in  advance, 
they  must  apply  themselves  to  study.  Already  has  this  initiation 
produced  its  influence.  The  registered  Apprentices  are  gradually 
becoming  Assoeiates,  and  the  Associates  rise  to  the  position  of 
Members.  All  naust  be  examined,  and  the  proficiency  evinced 
by  the  candidates  is  improving  with  their  numerical  increase. 

Nor  does  the  benefit  end  here.  The  acquirement  of  knowledge 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  expand  the  mind  and  produce  a  thirst 
for  more.  Some  of  those  who  have  passed  the  maj(^  examination, 
who  have  gained  the  highest  distinction  the  Society  can  confer 
upon  its  Members,  are  not  satisfied.  They  see  before  them  a  wide 
field  for  mental  indnstry,  a  prospect  of  an  intellectual  harvest;  and 
having  passed  an  examination  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  they  continue  their  studies  for  their  own  satisfaction* 
The  grand  principle  is  now  generally  recognised,  that  the  business 
of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  something  more  than  a  mere  trade ; 
and  that  protection,  respectability,  and  success,  are  directly  con- 
nected with  professional  qualification. 

Although  we  have  no  Lord  Advocate  espousing  our  cause  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  although  there  is  no  Paiiiamentary  Committee 
endeavouring  to  persnade  us  to  improve  our  condition,  yet  our 
prospect  is  bright  and  chemng.  Whether  on  Act  of  Parliament 
be  obtained  next  session,  or  whether  it  be  delayed  fi>r  a  few  years^. 
is  a  question  which  ought  not  to  influence  our  proceedings,  or  to 
regulate  our  hopes.  The  Society  it  gaining  strength  every  year, 
it  is  acquiring  a  character  which  will  reflect  increasing  credit  and 
respectability  on  all  its  Members  ;  and  when  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  the  late  medical  squabbles  has  subsided^  advocates  will  not  be 
wanting  in  Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  be  our  own  advocates— every  Member 
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and  As9oeiate  should  put  his  shoalder  to  the  wheel,  and  do  what  he 
can,  whether  much  or  little,  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded,  recollecting  that  Union  is 
Strength,  and  Heaven  helps  those  that  help  themselves*. 


THE  SEWERS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  Sewers  Commission  is  literally  in  a  state  of  disorganisation 
and  paralysis.  Several  officers  of  the  establishment,  of  many 
years'  standing,  have  resigned  their  appointments,  and  the  Board 
is  divided  against  itself  in  reference  to  the  vaiious  theoretical  or 
practical  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  for  securing  a  com- 
plete and  effectual  drainage  for  the  Metropolis.  Pending  these 
discussions,  the  sewers  are  generally  in  a  constipated  and  offensive 
state.  The  fall  is  in  some  places  in  the  wrong  direction,  forming 
cesspools  of  many  yards  in  length,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  system  of  drainage  requires  immediate  reformation.  The 
practice  of  flushing  the  sewers,  recently  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sioners, has  been  productive  of  much  annoyance.  The  contents 
being  accumulated  in  the  sewers  and  let  loose  at  intervals,  with  a 
view  of  stirring  up  and  carrying  away  the  deposit,  this  offensive 
compound  has,  in  some  cases,  percolated  through  the  earth  and 
poisoned  adjacent  wells,  and  the  effluvium  'from  the  gulley-holes 
has  given  rise  to  serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  general  discontinuance  of  cesspools  has  tended  to  increase 
the  evil,  as  the  solid  contents  of  the  privies,  instead  of  being  re- 
moved by  the  nightmen,  are  discharged  down  the  sewers  into  the 
Thames  or  the  Serpentine. 

We  may  hope  that  a  crisis  is  approaching.  The  combined 
energies  of  the  Government,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  ought  to  contrive  some  effectual  means  of 
diverting  these  poisonous  matters  from  the  water  which  the  public 
diink,  and  in  which  they  bathe,  to  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
the  compound  would  be  invaluable  as  manure. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  SEWERS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  RKpoRT  on  the  subterranean  survey  of  the  metropolitan  sewers  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  commissioners  by  Messrs.  Austin  »nd  Smith, 
consulting  engineer  and  assistant-snrvejor.  The  following  statements 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  present  state  of  the  Westminster 
sewers  in  the  most  fashionable  localities: — 

Belgrave  Square,— These  sewers  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
having  above  a  foot  of  solid  deposit- 

Lowndes  P/ace.-^Thia  sewer  has  flrom  one  to  two  feet  of  deposit  (the 
smell  is  most.hoRible),  and  the  hoose  drains  are  nearly  stopped. 

Knighttbriige  Green  and  Brompton  Jload^ — At  ^e  junction  of  these 
sewers  the  brickwork  is  in  a  dangierous  state,  and  appears  never  to  have 
been  completed*    Vrom  this  manhole  to  the  next,  in  the  direction  of  Sloane 
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Street,  the  deposit  is  so  great  and  the  stench  so  strong,  that  one  of  the 
men  came  out  in  a  fainting  state. 

Grosvenor  Place. — This  sewer  has  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches  of  fool 
deposit. 
Downing  S&eet— The  sewer  is  nearly  choked  with  filth. 
Oxford  Street— The  sewer  on  the  north-side,  from  Fortraan  Street 
westward,  is  in  so  ruinous  a  state  as  to  he  in  danger  of  falling  in ;  the 
arch  is  broken  and  depressed,  the  bottom  full  (rf  steps  and  all  kinds  of 
inequalities,  so  that  the  sewer  must  be  choked  with  deposit  before  it  can 
have  any  discharge. 

Whitehall  Place,— This  sewer  is  in  a  wretched  state,  with  two  or  tliree 
feet  deptli  of  filthy  deposit. 

St,  George's  Square* — These  sewers  have  from  one  to  two  feet  of  putrid 
matter. 

Pimlico  Road. — This  sewer  has  deposit  all  along  it,  and  near  Arabella 
Row  (in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham  Palace)  it  is 
twenty  inches  deep. 

Upper  and  Lower  Berkeley  Street  and  Portman  Square  North. — These 
sewers  are  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  side  walls  and  crown  having  fallen 
in  in  yarious  places.  The  invert  is  forced  up,  so  that  the  breadth  is  only 
nine  inches  where  it  was  formerly  three  feet;  and  for  a  distance  of  1035 
feet,  the  walls  are  abutting  one  against  the  other,  and  the  arch  without 
support  for  distances  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes 
held  up  by  a  more  brick.  Should  this  give  way,  the  road  will  instantly 
follow.  There  is  a  deposit  of  nine  inches  to  two  feet  of  rotten  bricks,  and 
so  choked  up  tliat  part  of  it  could  not  be  levelled. 

Bryanston  Square, — The  arch  of  the  sewer  in  a  very  dangerous  con- 
dition. 

Cavendish  Square, — The  sewer  very  much  decayed  ;  the  invert  washed 
up  in  many  places. 

Manchester  Square, — A  large  part  of  this  sewer  is  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition. 

Molyneux  Street. — The  lower  part  of  this  sewer  is  in  a  most  horrible 
condition,  from  decay  and  filth  ;  the  arch  and  side  walls  are  in  danger  of 
falling  ;  the  deposit  is  two  feet  in  depth. 

Wittipole  Street.—Yor  about  150  feet  of  this  sewer  the  bottom  is  washed 
away,  and  the  side  walls  undermined. 

Upper  Brooke  Street. — Sewer  in  a  crumbling  state,  and  astonishment  is 
expressed  that  it  stands  at  all. 

Curzon  Street. — The  springing  walls  are  crushed  in  on  both  sides,  at 
various  places,  for  the  distance  of  150  feet ;  the  rubbish  lying  about  the 
sewer  obstructing  the  discharge,  and  the  deposit  accumulating  so  fast  that 
the  sewer  will  shortly  be  choked  up  altogether. 

Parliament  Street— The  side  walls  for  200  feet,  joining  Bridge  Street, 
are  in  a  ruinous  and  crumbling  condition.  The  north  end  is  tilled  with 
deposit  to  the  sofiit,  although  the  sewer  is  5  feet  10  inches  by  8  feet  2 
inches.    The  smell  is  horriUe. 

Whitehall  and  Spring  Gardens, — From  three  feet  to  four  feet  of  detritus 
deposit. 

Hanover  and  Berkeley  Squares. — A  considerable  deposit  in  these  sewers, 
emitting  most  offensive  effluvia. 
Fitzroy  Square,  -  The  invert  of  this  sewer  nearly  all  washed  away. 
The  report  states  generally  that  the  sewerage  of  the  city  of  Westmin- 
ster is  in  a  rotten  state,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  foid  deposit ;  that 
in  Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares  the  sewers  abound  with  noxious  matter, 
stopping  up  the  house  drains  and  smelling  horribly;  as  also  in  Grosvenor, 
Hanover,  and  Berkeley  Squares  ;  and  that  even  throughout  the  new  Tad- 
dington  district,  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  and  the  costly 
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squares  and  streets  adjaoeDt,  the  sewers  abound  with  the  foulest  deposit, 
from  which  the  most  disgusting  effluvium  arises  ;  and  that  amidst  the 
whole  of  the  Westminster  district  of  sewers,  the  only  little  spot  at  all 
aatisfactory  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Seven  Dials. 

We  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  a  BUI  now  before  Parliament,  en- 
titled *'  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Act,"  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  powers  already  possessed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  giving  them  absolute  control  over  the 
parish  authorities  and  the  public  at  large,  in   reference   to  the 
removal  of  nuisances  and  sundry  other  matters.     In  addition  to 
the  powers  of  compulsion  in  such  cases,  the  Commissioners  are  by 
this  Bill  authorised  without  notice  to  remove  any  nuisance  which 
may  be  reported  to  them  as  being  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood.     This  is  a  power  which  should  be  exercised  with 
much  discretion.     If,  for  instance,  an  epidemic  should  arise,  and  a 
foul  drain  be  the  reputed  cause,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  select 
that  particular  time  for  stirring  up  a  sink  of  pollution.     The  more 
prudent  course  would  be  to  temporise  during  the  prevalence  of  im- 
mediate danger,  by  superficial  cleansing  and  disinfection,  or  re* 
moving  the  inhabitants  from  the  infected  spot  if  necessary  ;  taking 
the  first  opportunity  after  the  epidemic  has  subsided,  to  efi^ect  a 
radical  removal  of  the  supposed  cause  of  the  evil.     The  Bill  con- 
tains a  wholesome  provision  in  regard  to  the  Water  Companies, 
vfho  are  to  be  compelled  on  demand  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water 
for  sanitary  purposes.  '  There  is,  however,  no  provision  for  the 
introduction  of  a  comprehensive  and  effectual  system  of  drainage, 
nor  do  we  observe  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.     Such  Board  ought  to  be  annually  elected,  and 
subject   to   some   control   and  responsibility.     When  a  man   is 
installed  for  life  in  a  snug  berth,  \Aith  a  large  salary,  he  soon 
becomes  careless  and  independent.     The  only  security  for  assiduity 
and  good  behaviour  is  an  annual  election,  with  a  rod  in  pickle 
in  case  of  delinquency. 

THE  CHOLERA. 
The  rapid  increase  of  this  intractable  malady  in  the  metro- 
polis has  realised  the  predictions  of  those  who  have  watched  its 
progress  in  other  localities.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions 
which  have  been  taken,  and  the  pamphlets  which  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  the  disorder  has  been  in  many  instances 
rapidly  fatal,  the  interval  between  apparent  health  and  the  mortal 
termination  having  been  eight  or  ten  hours,  in  some  cases  even 
less.  The  deaths  in  the  metropolis  from  this  cause  have,  during 
the  last  six  weeks,  been  almost  doubled  in  number  during  each 
succeeding  week,  and  the  average  mortality,  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  attacks,  varies,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
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tain,  from  twenty-five  to  ^sixty  per  cent.  The  prevailing  opinion 
that  foul  sewers  and  noxious  effluvia  are  connected  with  the 
spreading  of  the  cholera,  is  rather  strengthened  than  otlierwise  by 
the  report  quoted  in  our  preceding  article  on  the  state  of  the 
metropolitan  sewers,  which  being  stirred  up  by  the  disgusting 
process  of  flushing,  emit  their  foetid  odours  in  almost  every  street. 
It  is  also  observable  that  cases  seldom  occur  singly,  but  more  often 
several  take  place  in  the  same  house  or  immediate  locality,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  be,  is  in 
some  degree  local.  In  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  where  twenty- 
two  cases  occurred  in  about  ten  days,  a  majority  of  the  fatal  cases 
originated  in  a  ward  contiguous  to  which  is  a  burial-ground, 
separated  only  by  a  wall  which  is  frequently  damp;  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  favourable  to  health,  especially  when  the  proximity 
of  bodies  in  a  decomposing  state  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
convict-ships,  prisons,  and  other  crowded  dwellings,  where  cholera 
has  made  its  appearance,  may  also  be  mentioned  in  confirmation 
of  this  view.  Other  causes  have  also  been  problematically  as- 
signed, among  which  is  electricity ;  and  we  have  seen  it  recom- 
mended by  some  speculative  authorities,  that  where  a  patient  is 
seized  with  the  cholera,  a  door  should  be  taken  off  its  hinges  and 
placed  on  four  strong  bottles,  properly  varnished,  as  insulators. 
Upon  this  machine  the  bed  of  the  patient  is  to  be  placed,  and 
charged  with  positive  electricity  !  This  theory,  like  all  others  on 
the  subject,  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  we  may  hope  that  it 
never  will  be  substantiated,  as  the  remedy  is  quite  inaccessible  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  and  in  others  the  bottles  would  scarcely  be 
varnished  before  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  use  of  a  hot-air  bath,  to  promote  reaction  and  warmth  of 
the  surface,  appears  to  be  less  popular  than  it  was  formerly.  We 
have  been  informed  that  a  better  mode  of  producing  this  effect 
is  to  wrap  the  patient  in  a  wet  sheet  covered  with  several  blankets, 
on  the  hydropathic  principle,  administering  ice  internally  at  short 
intervals.  Several  cases  treated  in  this  manner  recovered,  while 
others,  treated  more  on  the  pr  nciple  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  died. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  we  can  only  view  the  cholera  as 
a  visitation  of  Providence,  but  little,  and  often  not  at  all,  under 
human  control.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  medical  science  is 
unavailing. 

The  following  paragraph  has  been  published  in  some  of  the 
newspapers : — 

"Experiments  have  leen  tried  at  St.  Petersburgli,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  ascertain  whetlier  cholera  was  infectious.  Four  murderers  sen- 
tenced to  death  were,  without  being  told  who  had  been  its  previous 
occupants,  put  on  a  bed  recently  occupied  by  four  cliolem  patients  who 
had  died  ;  and  not  one  of  them  took  the  disease.  It  was  then  announced 
to  the  murderers  that  they  were  about  being  placed  on  beds  in  which  four 
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persons  had  died  of  malignant  cholera,  and  that  if  they  escaped  the  dis- 
ease their  lives  would  be  spare<l.  But  instead  of  cholera  beds,  the  mur- 
derers were  put  into  beds  which  bad  not  been  occupied  by  diseased  persons  at 
all,  yet  such  was  the  effect  of  their  fears  that  all  four  died  within  three  days.'* 
This  logic  18  defective.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  men  had 
not  contracted  the  disorder  in  the  first  bed  ?  If  fear  alone  be 
capable  of  producing  cholera,  this  might  probably  aiTord  an  ex- 
planation respecting  the  6000  or  8000  cases  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing article : — 

QUACKERY. 
Ajlthouoh  the  fraternity  of  quacks  are  usually  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  notion  of  ignorance  and  imposition,  the 
term  quackery  does  not  of  necessity  imply  the  absence  of  quali- 
fication. A  qualitied  practitioner,  who  is  guilty  of  unprofessional 
conduct — who  seeks  to  obtain  notoriety  by  arrogating  to  himself 
pretensions  not  founded  on  fact,  or  by  resorting  to  a  disreputable 
mode  of  advertisement — has  no  right  to  complain  if  his  name  be 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  that  class  of  persons  with  whom  he 
lias  thus  identified  himself. 

In  our  last  number,  under  the  head  "  Quackery/'  we  quoted 
the  hand-bill  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  North  of  England, 
which  we  had  been  informed  was  thrust  under  the  doors  in  his 
neighbourhood.  This  liberty  on  our  part  has  given  great  ottence 
to  the  doctor,  who  threatens  to  proceed  against  us  "  for  liable , 
and  defamation  of  character,  and  scandle,''  on  the  grounds, 

First,  that  his  name  has  been  on  the  Navy  List  as  a  qualified 
practitioner  ever  since  the  year  1824. 

Secondly,  That  **  a  respectable  man  delivered  the  handbills,  and 
will  swear  upon  oath  that  not  one  of  them  was  thrust  under  the 
doors." 

Thirdly,  That  the  Druggist,  whose  method  of  treating  cholera  the 
doctor  has  adopted,  "  after  a  series  of  years  of  deep  study,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  medicine  would  be  good,  tried  it,  and 
has  sold  as  many  as  500  doses  of  it  in  a  day  ;  and  very  few  deaths 
took  place  among  those  that  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  it.*' 

Fourthly,  That  the  remedy  and  mode  of  treatment  are  published 
by  the  discoverer  in  a  pamphletw* 

Lastly,  That  since  January  last,  fi-om  6000  to  8000  doses  have 
been  administered  by  the  discoverer,  under  the  doctors  personal 
observation. 

We  quoted  the  handbill  last  month  without  note  or  comment. 
In  publishing  the  above  statement  we  need  only  ask.  Were  the 
6000  or  8000  persons  to  whom  the  said  doses  are  stated  to  have 
been  sold  suffering  from  cholera  or  from  fear  ?  If  from  cholera, 
why  were  the  cases  not  included  in  the  official  return  ?  If  merely 
from  fear,  what  other  term  could  be  properly  applied  to  this 
kind  of  practice  than  the  one  under  which  we  placed  it? 

•  Published  by  G.  G-reen,  99,  Side,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    Price  3d 
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ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
June,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Mr.  Peteb  Squire,  177,  Oxford  Street,  President; 
Mr.  William  Ince,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  Vice-President, 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL   SCHOOL  DINNER. 

This  dinner,  which  was  announced  on  the  cover  of  our  last 
number,  took  place  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Tuesday,  the  I7th 
of  July, 

Dr.  Copland,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair* 

It  originated  (as  stated  in  the  advertisement)  with  the  students, 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction  afforded 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  having  for  its  object  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  Pharmaceutical  education,  by  the  diffusion  of  a  more 
general  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Council  and  many  Members 
of  the  Society  united  warmly  in  promoting  the  object.  The 
dinner  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  was  numerously 
attended,  the  number  present  being  134. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  drank,  the  Chairman  ob- 
served, in  proposing  "  The  Pharmaceutical  Society,**  that,  although 
he  had  felt  some  diffidence  in  accepting  the  office  of  Chairman  on 
the  occasion,  he  nevertheless  had  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  he  considered  that  the  Society  had  con- 
ferred incalculable  benefit  not  only  on  the  body  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  but  on  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  on  the  pro- 
fession of  which  he  was  a  Member. 

During  his  career  as  a  Physician,  he  had  noticed  the  important 
chang^e  which  had  taken  place  in  the  manner  in  which  Pharmacy 
was  exercised  in  this  country ;  and  on  comparing  the  state  of  that 
department  of  the  profession  twenty  years  ago,  with  its  condition 
at  the  present  time,  the  i*esult  was  a  subject  of  much  congratu- 
lation. Formerly,  the  number  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  who 
acquired  the  requisite  scientific  knowledge  of  their  business  was 
comparatively  small ;  and  although  some  of  these  might  have  been 
equal  if  not  superior  in  attainments  to  continental  Chemists,  the 
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majority  were  far  otherwise.  So  disinterested  had  the  minority 
proved  themselves  to  he,  that  they  had  at  e^eat  expense  and 
labour,  founded  an  institution  comprising  a  School  of  Pharmacy, 
which  was  designed  to  destroy  the  kind  of  monopoly  which  had 
previously  existed,  and  to  spread  the  beneBt  of  education  generally 
throughout  the  trade.  lie  called  it  a  trade,  but  it  was  more— -it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  a  profession,  requiring  as  it 
did,  a  knowledge  of  two  of  the  most  interesting  sciences,  Che- 
mistry and  Botany,  the  former  of  which  might  truly  be  said  to  be, 
with  the  exception  of  mathematics,  the  most  exact  of  all  sciences. 
The  Society  had  already  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  qualifi- 
cation of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  diffusing  information  among 
the  Members,  and  drawing  attention  generally  to  chemical  science. 
When  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  fully  realized,  as  he  trusted 
they  would  be  ere  long,  one  great  source  of  anxiety  would  be 
removed  from  that  branch  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged, 
namely,  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
When  asked  by  patients,  "  Where  shall  the  prescription  be  taken 
to  be  preparea  ?*  the  aaswer  would  be,  "  To  any  Member  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society."  He  congratulated  the  Members  on  the 
acquirement  of  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  trusted 
that  by  a  persevering  application  of  the  influence  they  possessed 
with  Members  of  Pailiament,  an  Act  would  be  obtained,  obliging 
all  persons  to  pass  an  examination  before  commencing  business  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  thus  affording  to  the  public  a 
guarantee  of  their  qualification. 

The  toast  was  drank  with  great  enthusiasm;  and 
Mr.  Squire,  as  President  of  the  Society,  returned  thanks,  ob- 
serving, that  although  perhaps  he  had  not  taken  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  .the  Society  as  some  other  Members,  he 
had  always  been  one  of  its  most  zealous  supporters.  He  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  Council  from  the  commencement,  and  had  taken 
much  interest  in  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded. 
Among  these  objects,  he  mentioned  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  Members  and  the  Benevolent  Fund,  subjects  which  had 
not  been  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman. 

.  The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  now  anived  at  the  toast  which 
was  in  fact  the  special  business  of  the  evening,  namely,  "  The 
School  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society."  He  alluded  in  eloquent 
and  appropriate  terms  to  the  great  advantage  of  education,  espe- 
cially in  a  profession  of  this  kind,  wh  ich  was  founded  upon  science, 
and  had  for  its  object  one  of  the  most  noble  purposes  with  which 
the  mind  could  be  engaged — the  relief  of  human  suffering.  In  this 
school  professors  of  the  highest  eminence  were  appointed  to  de- 
liver lectures  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and 
Botany,  subjects  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Pharmaceutical 
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<}faemist  to  understand.  Theie  woe  aJso  a  Laboratory  for  practitsal 
iiwtruction  and  research,  an  extonsive  Library,  and  a  valuable 
and  interesting  Museum.  This  School  had  already  met  with  an 
amount  of  success  which  had  been  a  source  of  surprise  and  satis- 
faction to  the  Medical  Profession,  considering  that  it  was  hitherto 
entirely  a  voluntary  institution.  He  trusted  that  the  rising 
generation  would  take  full  advantage  of  the  privileges  thus  afforded) 
which  would  not  only  promote  their  sucoess  in  business,  but  raise 
them  in  the -scale  of  society. 

Mr.  Rogers,  Ph.D.  (of  Honiton),  returned  thanks  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  late  feUow>«tudents  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
where  he  bad  received  the  first  insight  into  the  principles— he 
might  say  the  elements,  of  the  -science  of  Chemistry.  He  had  pre- 
viously called  himself  a  Chemist,  but  had  not  been  long  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Society  before  he  discovered  how  unworthy  he 
was  of  the  name.  He  had  been  accustomed,  as  an  apprentice,  to 
mix  various  ingredients  together,  of  the  nature  and  composition 
of  which  he  ivas  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  pestle  with  which  he 
stirred  tliem  in  the  mortar  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  feared  he  was 
too  much  like  a  large  number  of  those  who  called  themselves 
Chemists  and  Druggists.  He  had  to  diank  the  School  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  for  unveiling  the  mysteries  of  science  to 
his  mind,  cmd  teaching  him  the  principles  upon  which  alone  his 
business  could  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  conducted.  He  felt 
that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitode  to  all  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates who  had  assisted  in  the  support  of  the  Society,  and  more 
especially  to  the  Council,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  school.  He  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren, 
that  the  school  would  long  flourish  and  extend  its  influence  ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  requested  permission  of  the  Chairman  to  propose,  as 
the  next  toast,  '<  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaeeutical  Society,  and 
Thanks  to  them  for  their  attention  to  the  Education  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists." 

Mr.  Thomas  IIerkino,  in  returning  thanks  on  belialf  of  the 
Council,  said  that  he  had  travelled  from  Dublin  on  purpose  to 
attend  that  Meeting.  It  was  impossible  to  resbt  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  his  feliow-members  on  so  gratifying  and  convivial  an 
occasion.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  so  much  interest  was  taken 
in  education,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  business 
properly.  Wholesale  Druggists  were  liable  as  well  as  retail  to 
make  mistakes,  and  education  was  the  most  likely  means  of  pre- 
venting such  accidents.  It  also  enabled  the  Chemist  to  detect 
impositions  and  inferior  drugs,  and  he  was  convinced  that  in  this 
business  especially,  honesty  was  the  best  policy.  In  conclusion, 
he  proposed  the  health  of  "  The  Medical  Profession." 

Dr.  Pereira  returned  thanks. 
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Tke  nozt  toast  was  "  Thie  Board  of  Examinen  of  the  Pbarma- 
joeutioal  Soeiety/'  on  whieh  the  Chairman  took  occasion  "to  point 
out  the  value  of  this  pait  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
Sdiool  of  Pbarroacy. 

Mr.  Squhie,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  re- 
turned thanks,  and  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  which  he  had 
felt  during  the  perfbrroanoe  of  his  duties  on  that  Board,  of  vfh\^ 
he  had  been  a  mombor  from  the  eommencement,  at  obserying-the 
profiotency  of  many  of  the  students,  especially  those  who  passed 
the  major  examinaUon,  an  ordeal  which  he  considered,  in  the  de- 
partments which  it  comprised,  equally  strict  with  that  of  the 
.iJniyersity  of  London  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

The  Chairman  having  proposed  the  health  of  the  **  Professors  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy," 

Dr.  Pjt&EiRA  acknowledged  the  toast  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  coUeagues.  It  was,  he  said,  a  painful  reflection  that,  although 
this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  since  the  establishment  of 
the  School,  yet  two  of  tlie  Professors  originally  appointed  by 
the  Society  had  already  been  removed  by  death — one  (Mr. 
Fownes)  in  the  prime  of  life;  the  other  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson) 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  during  at  least 'forty  years 
of  whieh  he  had  been  justly  considered  the  father  of  English 
Pharmacy  imd  Materia  Medica.  Passing,  however,  to  more 
cheerful  suhjecfcs,  he  reverted  with  satisfaction  to  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  proficiency 
which  had  been  attained  by  many  of  the  students.  The 
present,  he  observed,  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  school^  and  during  this  period  a  large  number  of  well- 
educated  Pharmaceutists  had  been  distributed  oyer  different  parts 
of  the  country.  On  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of 
education  among  any  class  of  men,  especially  tnose  engaged  in 
active  business -pursuits,  it  was  generally  found  necessary  to  effisct 
a  gradual  change.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  for  the  scientific  education  of  whom  there 
had  been  no  provision  in  this  country  previously  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pharmaoeutioal  Society,  would  at  oncefully  appreciate 
the  advant^es  whieh  such  education  was  calculated  to  confer 
upon  them.  They  were  unable  to  estimate  the  time  required  for 
gaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  science  which 
related  to  their  art,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice  for  that  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  Apothecaries, 
the  system  of  education  adopted  had  been  gradually  introduced. 
In  the  first  instance  only  six  mouths'  attendance  at  lectures  was 
required ;  this  was  subsequently  extended  to  nine  months,  then 
to  eighteen  months,  and  lastly  to -three  years.  He  thought  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  had  acted  wisely  in  pursuing  a  similar 
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course,  by  increasing  from  time  to  tiibe  the  seyerity  of  their  ex- 
aminations.    Even  now,  after  a  progressive  advancement  during 
seven  years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  course  of  instruction 
which  the  students  generally  went  through  was  not  so  complete 
and  extensive  as  it  would  ultimately  be  found  desirable  that  it 
should  be.     It  was  tine  that  many  of  the  pupils  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  the 
present  voluntary  system,  those  who  attended  the  school  were 
generally  the  best  men  from  among  the  whole  body — those  who 
studied  Pharmacy  from  pure  love  of  the  subject.     He  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  students  of  the  present  day,  under  the  volun- 
tary system,  were  capable  of  quali^ing  themselves  in  a  shorter 
time  than  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  when  all  those 
who  practised  Pharmacy  would  be  required  to  pass  an  examination. 
That  such  a  period  would  arrive   he  could   not  entertain   the 
slightest  doubt.     It  was  merely  a  question  as  to  when  the  legis- 
lature would  make  the  requisite  enactment  to  prevent  incompetent 
Eersons  from  engaging  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy.     He  believed 
e  expressed  the  sentiment  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  part 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  when  he  stated  that  such 
an  enactment  was  required  in  order  to  ensure  the  safe  and  proper 
administration  of  medicine.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  already 
done  much,  perhaps  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  voluntary  in- 
stitution ;  and  if  they  continued  to  promote  the  education  of  the  body 
which  they  represented,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  they  would  take 
the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  that  aid  from  the  legislature 
which  has  been  the  object  of  their  desire  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  Every  succeeding  year  placed  the  Society  in  a  better 
position.     It  had  already  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
of  the  medical  profession  ;  a  large  number  of  educated  men  had 
been  added  to  the  Members  of  the  Society ;  and  ample  notice 
had  been  given  to  those  who  are  now  apprenticed  to  the  trade,  that 
something  more  than  a  mere  apprenticeship  is  necessary  to  make 
them  qualified  Pharmaceutists  and  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.    He  trusted  that  these  young  men  would  avail  themselves 
of  the   opportunities  which  the  Society  oflFered    them  of  laying 
up  a  store  of  knowledge.     The  terms  on  which  this  knowledge 
was  offered  was  so  much  below  its  cost  to  the  Society,  that  it 
a£fbrded  evidence  of  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in 
their  desire  to  promote  education,  had  been  determined  that  no 
obstacle  of  a  pecuniary  nature  should  stand  in  the  way.     It  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  fees  should  continue  at  the  present 
low  scale ;  but  the  Council  had,  in  his  opinion,  acted  wisely  in 
evincing  the  utmost  liberality  tov^  ards  the  Students  on  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  such  an  institution  founded  on  voluntary  principles. 
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The  time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  for  those  who  were 
entering  the  business  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  to  include  the 
acquirement  of  scientific  knowledge  by  means  such  as  those  pro- 
vided by  the  Society,  among  the  necessary  arrangements  for  com- 
pleting their  education.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  would  be 
to  them  a  stock  in  trade  of  which  no  bankruptcy  could  deprive 
them. 

Mr.  Redwood  said  he  had  been  permitted  by  the  Chairman  to 
propose  a  toast,  the  subject  of  which  very  naturally  suggested' 
itself  after  that  which  had  preceded  it.     It  was,  ^'  The  Laboratory 
Assistants  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy."     There  were  several  gen- 
tlemen present  who  either  had  filled,  or  were  still  filling,  the  office 
alluded  to ;  but  he  would  particularly  associate  one  of  them  with 
the  toast,  as  being  the  senior  ex-assistant,  and  one  who  had  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  office  in  so  efficient  and  unexceptionable 
a  manner,  that  his  conduct  might  be  set  forth  as  a  pattern  to  those 
who  succeed  him.     He  should  ever  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  AUchin, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded,  for  the  valuable  services  he 
had  rendered  while  acting  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory.     The 
office  of  Assistant  in  a  School  of  Practical  Chemistry  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  involving  duties  the  efficient  performance 
of  which  required  a  combination  of  qualities  which  are  not  of 
common  occurrence      It  was  not  every  man,  possessing  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  who  was  capable 
of  aptly  communicating  the  knowledge  to  others.     Mr.  Allchin, 
however,  had  given  unqualified  satisfaction  to  the  Professors,  to 
the  Pupils,  and  to  all  connected  with  the  school,  and  those  who 
had  succeeded  him  had  been  fortunate  in  following  the  good  ex- 
ample which  he  had  set.     Among  these  he  might  mention  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  had  subsequently  established  himself  at  Liverpool, 
and   Mr.   Braithwaite   and   Mr.  Down,   the   present   Assistants. 
It  was  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  those  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  school,  to  find  young  men  who  have  been 
pupils  in  the  school  becoming  in  their  turn  efficient  ministers  of 
instruction  to  others,  and  all  those  whom  he  had  mentioned  .were 
of  this  class.     It  was  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  refer  to  in- 
stances such  as  those  he  had  named,  and  others  that  he  might 
name,  which  affi>rded  evidence  that  the  acquirement  of  scientific 
knowledge  did  not  in  any  way  incapacitate  the  possessors  for'  the 
active  pursuits  of  business,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  them  great 
advantages  over  such  as  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  practice  of  their  art. 

Mr.  Allchin,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the  good  conduct  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  interest  they  had  always  manifested  in  their 
studies,  had  rendered  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Assistant  in 
the  laboratory  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  had  the  great 
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gratification  of  being  enabled  to  include  not  a  few  of  the  students 
among  his  beat  friends. 

The  health  of  ''  The  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutieai  Jamwd^ 
having  been  drank^ 

Mr.  Jacob  Bbll  aoknowledged  the  toast,  obserring,  that  thoeet 
contributors  who  assisted  in  promulgating  knowledge  bj  furnish- 
ing valuable  papers  and  lectures  for  publication  in  the  Journal, 
were  entitled  to  share  the  oompliment  which  bad  been  paid  to 
him  as  the  Editor.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  drawing  a 
comparison  between  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  the  defective  state  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical education  at  the  time  that  he  was  an  apprentice.  In  taking 
a  review  of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  there  was  but  one  circamstanoe  to  be  regretted, 
namely,  that  the  number  of  students  who  attended  the  lectures 
was  not  so  great  as  the  number  present  at  the  dinner  on  that 
occasion.  He  hoped  that  the  rising  generation  would,  by  assi- 
duity in  their  studies,  aided  by  the  School  of  Pharmaey,  place 
themselves  in  a  position  far  above  their  predecessors.  All  classes 
of  society  being  in  a  progressive  state,  the  Chemists  ought  not  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  Chairman  proposed  ''  The  Visitors"  as  the  next  toast, 
observing  that  there  were  present  members  of  the  Medical, 
Clerical,  and  Legal  professions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Norval  returned  thanks,  and  concluded  a  very 
eloquent  address  by  proposing  the  ''  Heidth  of  the  Chairman," 
which  was  warmly  responded  to  and  appropriately  acknowledged. 

The  next  toast  was  "  The  Stewards. 

Mr.  JosKPH  Ince,  the  Secretary  to  the  Stewards,  returned 
thanks,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded  to  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  stewards  to  meet  so  large  a  company  of  zealous 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  Education.  He  hoped  the  arrange- 
ments had  given  general  satisfaction,  and  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  b*ade,  with  whom  the  dinner  originated,  would 
be  exonerated  from  any  charge  of  presumption  for  having  sug- 
gested this  means  of  furthering  an  object  in  which  they  all  felt 
deeply  interested. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  as  the  proceedings  of  the  evening 
had  passed  off  so  agreeably,  and  he  believed  profitably  to  those 
present,  he  could  not  allow  them  to  separate  without  proposing 
one  more  toast,  which  would  involve  them  in  a  repetition  of  the 
dinner  next  year.  He  proposed  "  The  Stewards  Elect ;"  and  he 
was  authorised  to  announce  that  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Morson, 
Jan.,  who,  as  treasurer,  had  taken  so  active  a  part  on  the  present 
occasion,  consented  to  be  Secretary  to  the  stewards  for  next  year. 

Mr.  T.  Morson,  jun.,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  his  readi- 
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nesB  to  do  all  in  hb  power  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and 
to  encourage  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  members  of  the  trade^ 
by  the  continuance,  periodically,  of  meetings  such  as  the  present. 
He  had  cheerfully  undertaken  the  duty  of  Treasurer  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  was  equally  willing  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  stewards 
for  next  year's  dinner,  being  convinced  that  good  would  result 
from  it.  He  begged  permission  to  propose  the  last  toast  of  the 
evening,  *'The  Ladies,"  which  was  warmly  responded  to. 
The  company  immediately  afterwards  broke  up. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHEMISTS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Biiistol  Chemists'  Association, 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  June  8th,  1849. 

Ma.  G114E8,  VIce-Fresident,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  the  Fresident. 
being  absent  from  indisposition.  The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  a 
larger  number  of  the  trade  did  not  give  the  Society  the  support  of 
their  presence,  although  he  was  glad  to  find  that  those  who  did  attend 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  there  were  more  in  the  room  that 
evening  than  on  former  occasions.  He  then  called  on  Mr.  Schacht 
to  read 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  REFORT. 

The  Council  of  the  Bristol  Chemists*  Association,  in  presenting  to 
its  Members  its  Second  Annual  Report,  feel  great  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  direct  attention  to  the  advance  the  Society  has  made  dmring 
thepast  year. 

Tuey  would  first  advert  to  the  selection  of  more  eligible  premises 
for  their  lectures  and  evening  meetings  ;  the  room  in  which  we  are 
now  assembled  is  considered  in  every  respect  convenient  for  these 
purposes,  and  has  been  engaged  upon  terms  which  must  be  considered 
satisfactory. 

The  Library  has  received  the  addition  of  the  last  year's  series  of  the 
following  scientific  publications  : — The  Lancet,  the  Chemical  Gazette, 
and  the  two  volumes  published  by  the  Cavendish  Societv,  viz..  Che- 
mical Reports  and  Memoirs,  and  ChneUrCs  Chemistry,  These  works 
have  been  presented  by  the  Bristol  Chemists'  Reading  Association, 
which  has  passed  a  resolution  to  deposit  them  in  like  manner  at  the 
end  of  each  year's  circulation.  Through  the  industry  of  our  Hon. 
Secretary,  Members  may  now  provide  uiemselves  with  Catalopies  of 
ail  the  books  in  the  Library,  most  conveniently  arranged  for  reference. 
It  is  hoped  the  junior  Members  more  particularly  willavail  themselves 
of  these  means  of  acquiring  information. 

The  evening  lectures  of  the  past  year,  though  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  well  attended  as  could  be  desired,  have  been  of  high  interest 
and  utility.    The  gentlemen  to  whose  kindness  the  Society  is  thus 
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indebted,  are  entitled  to  its  warmest  thanks.  The  list  includes  the 
names  of  Drs.  Fripp  and  Staples,  and  Messrs.  GrlOin,  Owen,  Giles, 
and  Schacht. 

Your  Council,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  first  great  object  for 
which  the  Association  was  organized,  viz.  the  improvement  of  the 
professional  education  of  its  Members,  have  directed  their  best 
energies  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  the  Bristol 
MecLcal  School,  by  which  opportunities  to  promote  this  great  deside- 
ratum would  be  obtained,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  They 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  their  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  attended  with  most  satisfactory  results ;  and  they  are  now 
enabled  to  grant  admission  to  the  lectures  on  the  three  subjects  most 
essential  to  their  profession,  on  terms  reduced  to  those  of  the  London 
School  of  Pharmacy,  viz. 

Chemistby,  by  W.  Herapath,  Esq.    £2     2     0 

Matebia  ^Iedic  a,  H.J.  Staples,  M.D 1  11     6 

Botany,  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites,  Esq 1  11     6 

It  should  be  observed,  that  these  are  the  lectures  delivered  by  the 
Professors  at  the  Medical  School,  and  are  extended  and  detailed  to 
the  fullest  degree.  Your  Council  trust  nothing  need  be  urged  as 
regards  the  extreme  importance  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  Bristol, 
in  a  pharmaceutical  sense,  has  been  placed  in  a  position  not  inferior  to 
the  metropolis ;  its  abstract  advantages  will  be  readily  admitted,  but 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  and  urged  that  these,  great  as  they  are,  may  be 
ftdltf  applied. 

In  the  arts,  ignorance  is  identical  with  incapacity,  and  incapacity 
must  result  in  failure.  They  who  never  have  learned  must  learn,  or 
remain  incapable  ;  the  student  moreover  well  knows  that  it  is  easier 
(except  with  constant  exercise)  to  forget  than  to  acquire,  and  furl  her, 
that  science,  more  than  anything  to  which  it  may  be  compared,  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  progress. 

Let  all  remember  that  the  purpose  of  the  faculties  consists  in  their 
employment ;  and  let  no  legitimate  means  be  neglected  which  conduces 
by  such  exercise  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  increase  the  general  store  of 
knowledge. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wareen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  carried 
unanimously, 

"  That  the  Report,  with  the  Treasurer's  balance-sheet,  be  adopted." 

The  three  retiring  Members  of  the  Council  were  re-elected,  and 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Taylor  were  elected  to  increase  the  number  to 
twelve,  including  the  Secretary.  jNIr.  Barge  was  also  re-appointed 
Hon.  Secretary.  Votes  of  Thanks  were  passed  to  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  ana  Council;  to  the  Secretary;  and  to  the  Sub-Committee, 
who  had  so  admirably  brought  about  the  arrangement  for  the  Bristol 
School  of  Pharmacy. 
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In  out  last  number  we  gave  an  account  in  general  terms  of  the 
proceedings  which  had  been  taken  at  Liverpool  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Pharmaceutical  Association.  We  now  subjoin  the  official  report 
of  the  same,  which  arrived  too  late  for  publication  last  month.  A  is 
also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  a  Report  of  the  first  scientific  Meeting 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Secretary,  informs  us  that  the 
progress  of  the  institution  is  very  satisfactory ;  about  140  Members 
and  Associates  are  enrolled,  and  a  considerable  sum  has  been  received 
in  donations  for  defiraying  the  preliminary  expenses  of  forming  the 
society. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  Lectures  enumerated  in  our  last  num- 
ber. Dr.  Nevins  has  consented  to  deliver  two  or  three  lectures  on  the 
Specific  Gravities  of  Bodies,  and  on  the  Application  of  the  Barometer 
and  Thermometer  to  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  Dr.  Dickinson  will 
also  give  three  lectures  on  the  Classification  of  Plants,  at  the  institu- 
tion, at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  preliminary  to  the  lectures  at  the 
gardens. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Liverpool,  held 
in  the  Clarendon  Rooms,  on  Friday,  June  22,  1849  ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Evans 
in  the  Chair ; 

The  Chairman  briefly  stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  viz.,  to  unite 
the  Chemists  of  Liverpool  into  a  Society  for  mutual  improvement  in 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  thereby  to  establish  a  more  cordial  feeling 
among  members  of  the  trade.  He  adverted  to  the  success  attcndini?  similar 
efforts  in  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bath,  Colchester,  and  Norwich, 
.nnd  hoped  that  at  least  as  much  energy,  talent,  and  unanimity  existed  in 
the  body  at  Liverpool ;  and,  considering  the  advanced  position  and  superior 
acqnirementi  of  the  present  race  of  Chemists,  with  the  prospect  of  still 
further  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  their  successors,  he  urged  the  im- 
portance of  Principals,  both  supporting  this  movement  themselves,  and 
giving  every  OEicility  to  their  Assistants  in  availing  themselves  of  such 
advantages. 

It  was  Resolved  : — 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  seconded  hy  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson, 

*'  That  a  Society,  to  be  called  *  The  Liverpool  Chehists'  Associa- 
tion,' be  now  formed,  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Liverpool  and  its 
vicinity  (including  both  Members  and  non-Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society),  having  for  its  objects  the  better  education,  mutual  improvement, 
and  general  advancement  of  the  interests  of  that  body,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society." 

On  the  motkn  <>/*Mr.  Abraham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Somneb, 

**  That  the  Association  shall  consist  of  *  Members*  (connected  with  the 
Drug  Trade),  who  shall  annually  subscribe  the  sum  of  10«.,  and  of  Asso- 
ciates, subsoibing  5s.z  the  subscriptions  payable  in  advance." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jardinb,  seconded  by  Mr.  Strawson, 

"  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be  conducted  by  a  Coundl,  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  *  Members,  and  consisting  of  President,  Vice-President, 
and  Treasurer,  and  seven  Members,  three  to  be  a  quorum  ;  and  three  to 
retire  annually,  but  to  be  eligible  if  re-elected." 

VOL.  IZ.  F 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Ajlpass,  aeeonded  by  Mr.  Couplano, 

**  That  the  following  Members  be  appointed  Council  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing, and  empowered  to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  President,  and  a 
Vice-President,  who  shall  also  be  Treasurer — Messrs.  Clay,  Edward  Evans, 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Tleman,  Bawle,  Wagstaff,  Howland,  and  Shaw.** 

On  the  moHon  of  Mr,  Bowlaitb,  aeconded  by  Mr.  EowjjtD  Evaks, 

"  That  the  Society  shall  meet  monthly,  when  papers,  furnished  by  the 
Tarious  Members,  on  Pharmaceutical,  Chemical,  and  other  allied  subjects, 
shall  be  read  and  discussed ;  and  that  Extraordinary  Meetings  shsJl  be 
appointed  for  the  delivery  of  Lectures  on  similar  subjects,  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  to  be  hereafter  arranged  by  the  Council" 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Priestlet,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wagstaff, 

**  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  especially  due,  and  hereby 
gratefully  rendered,  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  offered 
their  gratuitous  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Members,  by 
the  ddivery  of  Lectures  on  various  subjects  connected  with  Pharmaceu- 
tical Education  ; — Dr.  Dickinson,  <m  Mectiead  Botany  (at  the  Botanic 
Qardens)  ;  Dr.  Inman,  on  Materia  Medica  ;  Dr.  Brett,  on  Toxicology, 
and  also  an  Intsodactory  Lecture  ;  Dr.  Muspratt,  on  Organic  Chemistry  ; 
Mi.  6.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  ;  Mr.  D.  Waldie,  F.C.S., 
on  Pharmacy  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards,  F.C.S.,  on  the  Imponderable  Agents.*' 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bawle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans, 
**  That  Mr.  Jno.  B.  Edwards  be  requested  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the 

Society,  and  that  he  be  an  ex  officio  Member  of  the  Council. 
Thanks  being  returned  to  the  Chairman,  Members  were  enrolled,  and  a 

Donation  List  liberally  commenced  towards  defraying  the  early  expense 

of  the  Society. 

At  a  subsequent  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Robert  Clat  was  elected 
President ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Eyakb,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  for 
the  present  year. 

PHABMACEUTICAL  MEETING,  LIVERPOOL. 

Boyal  JbutiUitiomt  CeiqtdU  Street,  Friday,  JvJy  20III,  1849. 

Mr.  Robert  Clat,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  congratulated  his  audience  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
meeting,  and  also  upon  the  number  of  Members  enrolled.  He  regretted 
that  they  were  disappointed  in  the  lecture  announced  for  this  evening  by 
Dr.  Brett»  owing  to  an  uaezpected  and  unavoidable  engagement  of  that 
gentleman  at  York ;  but  was  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Waldie  had,  at  a  very 
short  notice,  vexy  kindly  consented  to  sut^ly  bis  place,  and  by  so  doing 
had  Gonfenned  a  great  oUigatioa  on  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  note  <^  apok>gy  from  Dr.  Brett. 

Mr.  Wau>is  commenced  his  lecture  by  commenting  on  the  necessity  of 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  Pharmacy,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Physician.  He  gave  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Phannacy,  referring  the  origin  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  to  the  Azabiaiia»  and  noticing  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal discoveries  which  aided  the  progiea  of  Plumnacy,  up  to  later  times. 
He  then  pointed  out  the  principles  of  chemical  nomendatuie,  and  the 
liability  of  error  resulting  mm  ignorance  or  inattention  to  the  changes  in 
it.  The  importanee  of  Chemistry  was  exemplified  in  the  value  of 
drugs  And  jweparations  depending  on  their  parity,  and,  being  subject  to 
nmch  variation,  in  the  detection  of  adidteratioBS,  in  the  manufiurture  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  in  chemical  manufactures. 

Mr.  V^AuaiB  adverted  to  the  number  of  discoveries  due  to  the  researches 
of  Chemists,  and  many  of  them  Pharmadens,  on  the  Continent,  and  hoped 
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that  this  class  of  society  in  Great  Britun  would  equal  if  not  outvie  the 
character  of  those  on  the  Continent,  such  being  the  probable  result  of  As- 
sociations like  the  present  combined  with  the  educatiocal  efforts  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

The  Prerident  m  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Waldie,  for  his  very  interest- 
mg  and  suggestive  lecture,  coneorred  in  his  remarks  on  the  nomenclature 
of  the  PharmacopcBia,  The  practice  of  altering  the  names,  in  accordanoe 
with  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  day,  was  an  inconsistent  and  dangerous 
one  ;  and  the  college  had  not  always  adhered  to  it  The  word  Borax,  for 
example,  was  still  used,  although  the  salt  was  described  as  biborate  of  soda. 
If  calomteL  had  been  also  retained,  the  college  would  have  avoided,  in  the 
next  PharmacopiBiA,  the  awkward  alternative  of  either  departing  from 
their  principle  or  of  causing  most  dangerous  confusion  between  corrosive 
sublimate  and  calomel. 

Mr.  TRtmpBB  gave  his  experience  of  the  new  water  gas.  patented  by  Mr. 
White,  of  Manchester  ;  he  had  made  it  for  his  own  use  for  some  months, 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  point  of  light,  heat,  and  economy. 
The  process  is  safe  and  simple,  and  the  by-products  valuable.  The  cost  he 
estimates  at  about  one-fourth  that  of  ordinary  coal-gas ;  but  he  is  now 
making  some  experiments  and  alterations  which  he  Mieves  will  add  con- 
siderably to  its  economy,  and  the  result  of  which  lie  will  be  happy  to 
communicate  to  the  Society  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Rawle  exhibited  samples  of  pernitrate  of  iron — the  first  a  thick 
gelatinous  mass,  the  second  a  muddy  solution,  and  the  third  a  clear  liquid. 
He  stated  that  these  were  Uie  results  from  the  same  formula,  the  differ- 
ence occurring  from  too  rapid  action  in  the  first  instance.  He  recom- 
mends the  use  of  iron  naib,  and  cooling  the  BiixBd  adds  before  using. 

Mr.  Waldie  suggested  that  the  sediment  was  probably  peroxide  thrown 
down  in  an  insoluble  state  in  consequence  of  too  rapid  action. 

Mr.  Edwards  believed  that  it  was  more  prohaUy  an  insoluble  per- 
nitrate of  inm,  as  it  was  soluMe  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  instanced 
the  two  protocitrates  of  iron  as  an  analogous  case. 

Mr.  E.  Etaito  showed  a  sample  of  fictitious  myrrh,  or  gum  boellium, 
laige  qnantities  of  which  had  been  recently  imported,  and  offered  for  sale 
as  myrrh.    Mr.  Sokmbk  also  confijrmed  the  above. 

The  Secretary  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Grindley,  of  Chester, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Cofytedon  umbSiciu  in  the  fresh  flowering  state — 
it  is  found  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Chester,  also  near  Liverpool.  The 
plant  was  descrihed  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  May  last. 

The  Secretary  also  mentioned  that  he  had  recently  examined  some  of 
the  metal  sold  as  "  Brando's  Enamel,  for  stopping  decayed  teeth/'  and 
fofuaad  it  to  consist  solely  of  zhx;  amidgamated  with  merenry ;  this  being 
the  case,  he  was  not  AFurprised  at  the  complaints  that  the  stopping  never 
hardened  thoroiigfaly. 

He  also  shoved  some  fine  crystals  of  benaoic  acid,  formed  in  a  bottle  of 
"  slmond  flavour,"  composed  of  a  weak  solution  of  ess.  oil  of  almonds  in 
sp.  a£  wine ;  the  benzoic  add  being  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oil 
(hydnret  of  benzoyle),  whidi  he  thought  rather  a  singular  change  to  take 
place  in  a  spirituous  solution,  which  had  not  been  opened  during  the  period 
of  change. 

The  President  announced  the  next  lecture,  *'0n  the  Starches  of  Com- 
merce,* by  Dr.  Itraf  an  ;  and  the  Morning  Botanical  Lectures  at  the 
Institution,  by  Dr.  DiCKiNSOir. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  another  room  fon  conTenstion  and 
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ORiaXNAL  AND  SZTRACTBD  ARTICLES. 


GLYCERINE  IN  DEAFNESS. 

Mr.  Yeabsley  has  written  to  request  us  to  disabuse  the  miuds 
of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  impressed  with  the  idea,  from 
reading  an  article  in  our  last  number  on  that  subject,  that  he, 
Mr.  Yearsley,  is  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the  introduction  of, 
or  an  advocate  for,  the  use  of  glycerine  in  the  treatment  of  deaf- 
nessr  Mr.  Yearsley's  own  experience  appears  to  be  opposed  to 
any  such  idea,  and  as  to  its  being  preferable  to  water  in  the  em- 
plpyment  of  moistened  cotton  wool  in  cases  of  diseased  tympanum, 
he  objects  to  glycerine,  as  well  as  all  other  oleaginous  and  muci* 
laginous  fluids,  ''  because  they  are  apt  to  clog  and  irritate  the 
passage  of  the  ear ;"  besides,  as  it  is  essential  the  pellet  of  cotton 
should  be  removed  every  day  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  if  for  no 
other  reason— getting  out  of  its  position,  for  instance — he  contends 
that  water,  pure  distilled  water  or  the  saliva  (5f  the  patient^  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 


ON  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

BT  MR.  JONATHAN  WILKINSON. 

Will  you  allow  mc  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  statement  or 
two  in  the  commimication  of  Dr.  Letheby  in  your  last  number,  on 
the  experiments  made  at  Devonport  with  the  yiew  of  testing  the  power 
of  the  electric  light. 

It  is  stated,  that  ^^  when  Mr.  Hearder  turned  the  mirror  so  as  to 
throw  the  light  towards  Bovisand,  which  was  at  a  distance  of  ]  6,470 
feet  from  the  column,  a  candle,  six  in  the  pound,  projected  a  similar 
shadow  at  thirty  feet  distance ;  that  is  to  say,  the  shadow  projected  by 
the  electric  light  at  a  distance  of  16,470  feet,  was  equal  to  that  cast  by 
the  candle  at  thirty  feet ;  consequently^  (heir  relative  illuminating  powers 
are  as  301,401  to  1.*'  Now  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error  that  may  be 
attributed  to  the  haste  in  which  the  facts  were  put  together ;  for  you 
will  observe  that  a  mirror  was  used  with  the  electric  fi^ht,  which  had 
the  effect,  ^^  when  turned  towards  the  clouds,  of  reflecting  the  rays  of 
light  in  the  form  of  the  tail  of  a  huge  comet,  the  reflector  being  the 
nucleus,**  or  in  other  words  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which 
was  the  reflector,  and  the  base  the  cloud  or  place  illuminated. 

The  error  consists  in  measuring  the  electric  light  thrown  from  the 
mirror  in  the  form  of  a  comet's  tail,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  light  of 
the  candle,  which  was  not  concentrated  and  reflected,  but  allowed  to 
diverge  in  every  direction. 

The  lights  ought  to  be  without  reflectors,  when  the  squares  of  their 
distances  are  taken  as  their  illuminating  powers. 

From  the  experiments  I  have  made  and  am  now  making  with  the 
electric  light,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  Professor  Grove*s  statement 
respecting  the  power  of  the  light  he  then  produced.  It  may  be  stated 
thus :  1,^4  mould  candles,  six  in  the  pound,  will  weigh  240^  pounds. 
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costing  at  *Jd.  without  the  fraction,  £7,  which  will  bum  on  an  average 
nine  hours  and  a  half— equal  to  \As.  9d.  per  hour  for  candles,  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  light  as  the  electric  light  he  produced,  costing,  I 
believe,  2^.  per  hour.  The  li^ht  said  to  be  obtained  at  Devonport 
would  be  nearly  209  times  as  intense  as  Professor  Grovels ;  the  same 
amount  of  light  from  candles  would  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  hour !  ! 

I  am  mduced  to  make  these  few  remarks,  because  I  think  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  anything  but  the  truth  stated,  to  place  the  electric 
light  amongst  the  most  extraordinary  applications  of  science  that  have 
been  made  in  our  time ;  for  when  we  see  a  light  so  small,  pure,  and 
brilliant,  which  may  be  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  glass  vessel  whose 
cubical  contents  need  not  be  more  than  a  pint,  and  therefore  perfectly 
innoxious  to  the  atmosphere,  producing,  at  a  cost  of  2s,  per  hour,  a 
light  equal  to  1,444  candles,  which  cost  14«.  9d.  per  hour,  consuming 
or  altering  as  much  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  so  many  persons, 
we  surely  require  nothing  more  to  satisfy  us  but  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing such  a  light  for  any  time  it  may  be  required ;  and  I  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  public  will  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
electric  light  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  economical  and  applicable  to  many 
useful  purposes. 

Grimesthorpe,  near  Sheffield, 
July  16^  1849. 

[We  have  received  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Letheby, 
who  requests  us  to  correct  the  error,  and  observes,  that  he  had  at  first 
imagined  that  the  candle  as  well  as  the  electric  light  had  been  focused  by 
a  reflector,  which  was  also  our  impression  on  first  reading  the  paper.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  circumstance,  while  it 
affects  the  numerical  value  of  the  result,  cannot  influence  the  general 
character  of  the  experiments,  which  were  made,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  intensity  of  the  electric 
fight,  as  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  general  capabilities.  Dr. 
Letheby,  who  favoured  us  with  the  report,  was  not  present  at  the  experi- 
ments, which  may  account  for  the  error.—En.] 

ON    GLAIBINE. 

BY  M.  BONJEAN. 

Tbis  substance  is  a  vegeto-animal  matter,  produced  at  the  sulphuroos 
•pring  of  Aix  in  Savoy.  According  to  M.  Duby,  who  has  examined  it 
microscopically,  it  consists  of  extremely  minute  fhigments  of  a  plant,  of 
an  extraordinarily  fine,  dose,  xmdulating  tissue,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  an  animal  remain, 

Glairine  is  produced  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  air  on  the  sul- 
phurous water,  and  is  deposited  on  the  pavement  of  the  pumps.  It  retains 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  whidi  it  does  not  lose  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air ;  it  is  not  entirely  expelled  below  104''  Fahr.  Thus  dried,  it  is  quite 
oolourless,  completely  inodorous,  of  a  homy  appearance,  and  is  reduced  to 
about  one-tenth  of  its  weight ;  when  water  is  added  to  it,  it  is  rendered 
again  mucilaginous,  becomes  nearly  of  its  original  size,  but  remains 
inodorous.  When  dried  and  thrown  upon  burning  charcoal,  it  gives  the 
•mell  of  burnt  horn,  without  any  trace  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  the  gases 
which  it  yields  turn  reddened  litmus  paper  blue«  The  absence,  in  this 
experiment,  of  sulphurous  acid,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  substance 
coDtaini  DO  sulphur ;  it  will  soon  be  shown  that  it  contains  so  little,  that 
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it  can  oDly  be  isolated  by  Boeans  <^  ether.  Water,  alcohol,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, nitric,  hydrochloric,  stQphuric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  aceUc  acida, 
&c.,  solution  of  chlorine,  dilute  alkalies,  all  dissolve  a  small  quantity  cold, 
and  a  little  more  when  heated,  but  some  of  them  occasion  peculiar  modi- 
fications in  it.  The  nitric,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  liquid 
chlorine,  immediately  destroy  the  grey  colour  which  it  acquires  out  of 
water,  and  restore  its  natural  whiteness.  Separated  from  these  acids,  it 
becomes  more  grey  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  other  acids  do  not  decolorize 
it.  Alkalies  precipitate  it  from  solution  in  acids  in  white  flocculi,  which 
hare  a  bluish  reflexion.  The  nitric  solution,  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule,  leaves  a  yellowish  sharp  residue, 
which  is  slightly  acid,  difficultly  decomposable  in  a  strong  beat,  and 
insoluble  in  water  and  iu  alcohol :  glairine  does  not  decompose  nitric  acid 
unless  it  be  heated.  When  hydrochloric  acid  decolorizes  glairine  blackened 
by  contact  with  the  air,  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  derived  from  the 
formation  of  a  persalt  of  iron.  This  shows  that  this  organic  matter 
contains  peroxide  of  iron  in  combination,  derived,  unquestionably,  from 
the  carbonate  of  iron  which  the  water  holds  in  solution.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  decolorizing  it,  like  the  before-mentioned  adds, 
imparts  to  it  the  colour  of  wine^dregs,  which  becomes  lighter  when  acidu- 
lated water  is  added.  The  caustic  alkalies  do  not  act  upon  it  when  cold  ; 
but  when  heated  a  green  colour  results,  which  acids  cause  to  disappear 
immediately.  Bromine  also  decolorizes  it ;  but  at  first  it  gives  it  a  red 
colour,  and  the  decolorization  of  the  glairine  is  not*perfect  until  all  the 
bromine  is  volatilized.  If  it  should  retain  a  yellow  tint  from  some 
remaining  bromine,  washing  with  distilled  water  renders  it  perfectly 
white.  Iodine  colours  it  brick-red  ;  and  this  colour  does  not  disappear, 
either  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  or  frequent  washings.  Alcohol  and  oil 
of  turpentine  dissolve  a  small  quantity,  and  acquire  a  slight  yellow  tint ; 
alcohol  becomes  sweetish,  and  its  consistency  is  sensibly  increased.  If 
these  two  liquids  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  the 
lower  portion  is  carbonized  by  slightly  increasing  the  heat. 

Glairine  is  totally  insoluble  in  ether.  If  they  he  mixed  in  a  well-stopped 
phial,  and  shaken  occasionally  during  two  or  three  days,  the  ether  when 
filtered  leaves  by  evaporation  small  rounded  grains  of  perfectly  pure 
sulphur  ;  they  are  yellow  and  brilliant,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and 
when  thrown  on  a  burning  coal,  bum  with  a  fine  blue  flame,  and  the  dis- 
engagement of  sulphurous  acid. 

When  glairine  is  gradually  heated  in  a  platina  crucible,  it  loses  its 
interposed  water  slowly,  and  even  begins  to  be  decomposed  before  it  has 
parted  with  the  whole  of  it ;  towards  the  end  of  the  cidcination  it  exhales 
the  odour  of  burnt  horn,  without  any  sensible  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  leaves  a  coaly  residue.  It  does  not  fuse,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
incinerate  it ;  it  does  not  lose  its  odour  by  numerous  washings  with  cold 
water,  but  imparts  a  very  distinct  one  to  it,  with  a  sweetish  taste,  without 
giving  it  colour ;  long  boiling  takes  away  the  greater  part  of  it ;  the 
adlutioii  has  a  strong  smell,  and  the  residue  is  very  small.  This  liquor 
when  filtered  is  yellowisb,  has  a  sweetish  iftiimal  taste,  is  not  mucilaginoui, 
and  does  not  coagulate  on  cooling ;  when  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence in  a  porcelain  capsule,  it  colours  the  sides  of  it  strongly  yellow. 
The  residue  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  with  a  slight  smell  and  bitterness  ;  the 
gulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  whether  concentrated  or  diluted,  do  not  sensibly 
act  upon  it.  When  glairine  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  in  a  glass 
retort  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  it  swells  at  first,  and  boils  in  the 
water  which  it  retains  interposed.  This  water  soon  begins  to  distil  by 
drops,  is  colourless,  has  a  strong  smell  of  animal  matter,  and  the  apparatus 
is  filled  with  vapours.    The  odour  of  burnt  horn  soon  replaces  that  of 
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animal  matter,  and  drops  of  a  yellow  colour  then  fall  into  the  reoelTer. 
Laitlj,  when  the  heat  hecomes  rery  strong,  the  retort  contains  charcoal, 
and  the  neck  is  covered  with  a  hlack  suhstanoe,  of  which  a  few  drops  only 
fail  into  the  receiver  with  the  yellow  liquor,  and  immediately  solidify. 
The  yellow  distilled  liquor  has  a  strong  burnt  odour  and  taste,  with  slight 
bitterness.  It  reddens  litmus  feebly,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Ether  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  separates  a  small 
quantity  of  yellow  fatty  matter,  which  it  leaves  by  evaporation  ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  aloohoL 

The  coaly  residue  of  the  distillation,  treated  with  distilled  water,  yielded 
a  slightly  alkaline  solution ;  during  distillation,  the  gases  disengaged 
restored  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus.  The  dry  residue  of  the  dis- 
tillation was  a  very  light,  black,  and  friable  charcoal,  which  yielded  0.75 
of  ash,  composed  of  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  peroxide  of  iron.  No 
trace  of  iodine  could  be  detected. 

The  preceding  experiments  on  glairine  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  : 
it  contains  very  little  nitrogen  and  no  iodine ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  rather  more  readily  in  concentrated 
adds,  from  which  the  alkalies  precipitate  it  in  bluish-white  flocculi ;  heat 
in  all  cases  increases  the  solvent  power  of  the  liquids  ;  it  is  quite  insoluble 
in  ether,  which  isolates  perfectly  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  which  it 
retains  interposed  between  its  molecules ;  it  becomes  rapidly  of  a  more  or 
less  blackish  grey  cc^our  when  taken  from  the  water  and  exposed  to  the 
air  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  treat  it  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  bromine 
or  chlorine,  to  restore  its  natural  whiteness  ;  sulphuric  acid,  far  from 
decolorizing  it,  imparts  to  it  the  colour  of  wine-lees ;  the  concentrated 
alkalies  render  it  green  when  heated,  and  the  alkalies  destroy  it ;  when  in 
water  itiias  but  very  little  odour,  but  as  soon  as  taken  from  it,  it  acquires 
a  most  disgusting  smell,  which  is  not  dissipated  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air,  at  least  while  it  retains  a  little  water  ;  nor  is  it  got  rid  of  by  much 
washing  with  cold  water,  or  by  long  boiling,  although  in  the  latter  case  the 
greater  part  of  it  disappears.  Lastly,  it  becomes  perfectly  inodorous  by 
thorough  drying  in  a  stove,  assumes  a  homy  appearance,  and  is  reduced  to 
about  one- tenth  of  its  weight. — Joum.  de  Ph.  et  de  Ch.  and  Phil,  Mag. 


ON    GLAIRIDINE. 

BT  M.  BONJEAK. 

Th£  author  observed  that  when  the  sulphurous  waters  above  described 
become  mixed  with  rain-water,  another  vegeto-animal  matter  appears,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  glairidine. 

The  principal  characters  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  is  of  a  deep  grey 
colour,  instead  of  being  colourless  like  glairine;  it  is  inodorous,  and 
remains  so  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Long  exposure  to  the  air  does 
not  alter  its  colour,  but  if  a  glass  battle  be  immediately  filled  with  it,  it 
soon  acquires  a  smell,  which  in  a  few  days  becomes  as  disagreeable  as  that 
of  glairine  taken  from  water.  If  it  then  be  taken  from  the  bottle  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  quite  inodorous,  and  dries  perfectly  in  a  few 
days  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  that  glairine  does  not  lose  its 
interposed  water  tiU  exposed  to  a  heated  stove.  Glairidine  is  not  deco- 
lorized either  by  any  acid  or  by  liquid  chlorine.  Like  glairine,  it  renders 
hydrochloric  acid  yellow  on  account  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  it 
contains.  Water,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  acids,  dissolve  a  small 
quantity  of  it :  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  it  separates  sulphur,  but  in  so 
minute  traces,  that  to  perceive  them  it  is  requisite  to  operate  on  a  great 
quantity  of  the  matter.     The  caustic  alkalies  do  not  render  it  green. 
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either  cold  or  hot.  If  it  he  thrown  on  a  filter,  it  retains  a  little  water, 
and  when  afterwards  dried  on  a  stove,  it  loses  only  two-thirds  of  its 
weight.  In  this  state,  instead  of  having  a  homy  appearance,  like 
glairine,  it  presents  a  uniform,  friable,  solid  mass,  and  does  not  swell 
in  water.  The  water  which  runs  through  the  filter  is  as  inodorous 
as  the  substance  itself^  and  it  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  loiodine. 
When  decomposed  in  a  ^ass  tube,  it  exhales  the  odour  of  burnt  horn,  and 
yields  gases  which  strongly  restore  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus. 
Lastly,  glairidine  yielded  by  analysis  very  evident  traces  of  iodine,  which, 
as  alreJB^y  stated,  glairine  did  uot.^ Ibid, 


ON  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  SUGAR 

AND  TARTARIC  ACID. 

BT  M.  BOUCHARDAT. 

Sugar  and  tartaric  acid  possess  characters  in  common  which  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  Chemists.    M.  Bouchardat  thus  describes  them:--— 

When  sugar  or  tartaric  acid  is  thrown  on  to  incandescent  coals,  in 
either  case  empyreumatic  products  are  given  off,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  odour  of  caramel. 

When  poimded  in  a  mortar,  in  the  dark,  both  crystallised  sugar  and 
tartaric  acid  emit  a  manifest  electric  light.  The  other  organic  acids,  and 
citric  acid  in  particular,  do  not  possess  this  property.  It  therefore  follows 
that  we  may  thus  distingxiish  tartaric  from  citric  acid,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  latter  has  been  adulterated  with  the  former. 

Sugars  in  solution  act  upon  polarised  light,  i)ossessing  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  vibration.  Cane-sugar,  which  has  been 
changed  by  acids  under  the  influence  of  heat  possesses  this  power,  and  the 
direction  of  the  rotation  may  even  be  altered  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 
Tartaric  acid,  either  free  or  combined  with  water,  with  bases,  or  with 
boracic  acid^  presents  remarkable  instances  of  variations  of  rotatory 
power. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  citric  acid  being  devoid  of  rotatory  power, 
nevertheless  acquires  that  property  if  mixed  with  tartaric  acid.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  we  may  also  by  this  means  detect  the  adulteration  of 
citric  with  tartaric  acid. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  i)osscssed  in  common  by  sugar  and  tartaric 
acid,  very  frequently  the  decomposition  of  these  two  substances  gives 
rise  to  similar  products. — Journal  de  Pharmacie, 


ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  SUGAR  OF  MILK, 
AND  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  RICHNESS  OF  MILK. 

BY  M.  POOGIALE. 

None  of  the  processes  hitherto  known  being  capable  of  furnishing,  in 
a  rapid  and  accurate  manner,  the  determination  of  the  richness  of  milk,  I 
thought  that  if  it  were  possible  to  estimate  quickly  one  of  its  necessary 
constituents  by  a  process  of  measurement,  without  using  the  balance,  the 
problem  would  be  solved.  I  think  I  have  obtained  this  result  by  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  sugar  of  milk. 

Several  specimens  of  pure  milk,  which  I  obtained  for  the  purpose,  were 
submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  and  the  following  represents  the  mean  of 
ten  results  : — 
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Water 862.8 

Batter 43.8 

SugarofMilk 52.7 

Caseine    38.0 

SalU 2.7 


1000.0 

ThuB,  according  to  my  experimentSi  one  thousand  parts  of  milk  con- 
tain 52.7  parts  of  sugar.  M.  Boussingault,  in  a  series  of  observations, 
found  a  mean  of  50  ;  a  difference  no  doubt  resulting  from  a  different  mode 
of  operating.  The  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  milk  is  therefore  con- 
siderable, and  is  subject  to  but  slight  yariation. 

The  process  which  I  propose  is  an  application  of  that  of  M.  Barreswil 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  sugar  of  milk.  Tliis  kind  of  sugar,  in 
common  with  grape  sugar,  reduces  the  salts  of  copper,  and  it  may  be 
easily  estimated  by  applying  this  re-action.  The  proportion  of  salt  of 
copper  decomposed  will  give  the  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk. 

Pr^paralion  of  the  Test. — It  is  prepared  by  (ulding  bitartrate  of  potash 
to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  which 
is  formed  by  means  of  caustic  potash.  We  have  then  to  determine  with 
care  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  solution,  which  is  effected  by  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  sugar  required  to  decolorize  a  given  quantity  of  the 
liquor.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  this  operation  sugar  of  milk, 
and  not  cane  sugar,  is  to  be  used. 

^  I  have  made  a  few  experiments  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  test 
liquor,  the  Talue  of  which  shall  be  known.  The  following  proportions 
have  always  afforded  a  liquor  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  which  corre- 
spond to  two  decigrammes  of  whey. 

Take  of— Crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  ...  10  ports 
Ditto        bitartrate  of  potash ...  1 0    " 

Caustic  potash 30    " 

Distilled  water 200    " 

The  liquid,  after  being  filtered,  is  limpid,  and  of  an  intense  blue  colour. 

Preparation  of  the  Whey.^ln  estimating  the  sugar  of  milk  it  is  necessaiy 
to  separate  the  fatty  matter  and  the  caseine  by  coagulation.  This  is 
easily  effected  by  putting  fifty  or  sixty  grammes  of  the  milk  into  a  flask, 
adding  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  raising  the  temperature  to  40^ 
or  50^  Cent.  A  transparent  liquid  will  be  obtained  by  filtration.  Ac- 
cording to  my  experiments,  1000  parts  of  milk  yield  923  parts  of  whey, 
1000  parts  of  which  latter  contain  about  57  parts  of  sugar  of  mUk. 

The  testing  of  the  Whey, — Twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid  to  be 
tested  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  pipette  to  a  flask,  which  is  preferable 
to  a  capsule  because  the  change  of  colour  can  be  readily  perceived.  The 
liquid  is  to  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  On  the  other  hand,  a  burette, 
each  division  of  which  is  the  fifth  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  is  to  be  fllled  with 
the  whey;  and  this  is  to  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  test  liquor,  keep- 
ing it  continuallv-  agitated  and  heated  from  time  to  time,  until  the  blue 
colour  has  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  first  instance  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  hydrated  suboxide  of  copper  is  formed,  which  speedily  becomes  red, 
and  is  deposited  in  the  flask.  Wlien  the  operation  is  finished,  the  quantity 
of  whey  which  has  been  used  is  observed,  and  by  a  rule  of  proportion  the 
weight  of  sugar  in  a  thousand  grammes  of  whey  is  determined. 

We  have  here  assumed  that  a  thousand  grammes  of  whey  contains 
flfty-seyen  grammes  of  sugar,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  allowance 
for  yariations  to  the  extent  of  a  few  grammes.  Most  of  the  frauds  which 
are  practised  with  reference  to  milk  would  be  discoyered  by  estimating 
ObA  quantity  of  sugar  present,  as  they  would  be  effected  by  the  addition 
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of  water.  Nevertheless  it  might  happen  that  the  cream  was  removed 
without  any  addition  of  water,  or  that  grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk  was 
added.  In  these  cases,  I  ascertain  by  a  simple  and  expeditious  process  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter,  by  adding  acetic  add  to  the  boiling  milk  and 
agitating  them  together.  After  it  has  cooled,  ether  is  added,  which  dis- 
solves the  butter;  and  theetherial  solution  is  evaporated  when  it  yields  the 
butter.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  verify  the  results  by  repeating  the 
estimation  of  the  sugar  of  milk;  and  the  arrangements  being  prepared, 
and  the  quantities  approximatively  known,  this  may  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.--^otfma/  dt  I^harmacie. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  HONEY. 

BT  M^SOUBEIRIN. 

The  honey  of  bees  contains  two  kinds  of  sugar,  one  solid  and  the  other 
liquid.  The  former  of  these  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  the 
granular  sugar  which  is  deposited,  after  long  standing,  from  solution  oi 
grape  sugar,  or  from  cane  sugar  which  has  been  changed  by  the  action  of 
acids.  The  liquid  sugar  of  honey  has  hitherto  been  but  little  studied. 
M.  Biot,  however,  has  shown  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  rotating  a 
ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 

My  experiments  have  tended  to  prove  that  there  are,  in  fact,  three 
different  kinds  of  sugar  in  honey  :  1st,  Granular  sugar,  or  the  glucose  of 
Chemists;  2ndly,  A  sugar  possessing  the  power  of  rotation  to  the  right, 
and  which  is  capable  of  having  this  power  changed  by  acids;  and,  3rdly, 
A  sugar  which  rotates  to  the  left,  but  with  nearly  double  the  energy  of 
that  which  has  been  changed  by  acids. 

I  have  found  the  sugar  that  rotates  to  the  right,  and  which  may  be 
changed  by  acids,  in  common  honey,  but  it  especially  abounds  in  the 
liquid  honey  as  contained  in  the  huney-comb.  The  proportion  is  so  large 
that  a  solution  of  this  honey,  having  a  power  of  rotation  of  +0.96®  to 
the  right,  acquires,  by  the  action  of  acids,  the  power  of  rotating  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  extent  of  13.78®  to  the  left. 

I  designate  as  liquid  sugar  of  honey^  the  fluid  part  which  is  extracted  by 
submitting  honey  to  the  action  of  the  press.  My  experiments  have  been 
made  on  sugar  which  was  thus  obtained  in  the  year  1841,  and  which  has 
been  kept  until  the  present  time  without  undergoing  any  change — without 
giving  any  indication  of  crystallisation.  This  circumstance  is  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  has  been  changed  by  acids,  as  the  latter 
always  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  granular  crystals  after  being  kept  for 
some  time.  The  liquid  sugar  of  honey  presents  several  characters  in 
common  with  cane  sugar  which  has  been  changed  by  acids.  Like  the 
latter  it  is  uncrystallisable,  and  may  be  converted  into  the  condition  of 
barley-sngar,  being  transparent,  solid,  and  easily  fusible.  It  is  also,  in 
common  with  cane  sugar  that  has  been  changed  by  acids,  very  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  alkalis,  by  which  it  is  easily  decomposed.  Both  these 
kinds  of  sugar  have  the  same  composition,  and  combine  in  the  same  pro- 
portions with  the  alkalies.  Thus  in  most  of  their  characters  these  two 
sugars  assimilate  each  other,  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  liquid  sugar  of  honey  absolutely  refuses  to  assume 
the  crystalline  condition,  and  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  rotation  upon 
a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  nearly  double  the  extent  that  the  other  kind  of 
sugar  doea 

The  results  of  my  experiments  may  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated: — 

Honey  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  three  different  kinds  of  sugar,  of 
which  one  is  the  granular  sugar  previously  known. 

Another  of  the  sugars  present  in  honey  resembles,  in  many  of  its 
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characters,  cane  sugar  which  has  heen  changed  hy  acids,  bat  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  circumstances  that  it  never  assumes  the  granular  state, 
and  that  it  possesses  a  left-handed  rotatory  power  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  other. 

The  power  of  rotation  which  the  liquid  sugar  of  honey  possesses,  at  a 
temperature  of  55.4^  Falir.,  and  for  a  column  of  100  millimetres  (8.987 
inches)  in  length,  is  equal  to  aS-lOd**,  while  that  of  cane  sugar  changed 
by  acids,  under  similar  conditions,  is  only  equal  to  16.988*'. 

The  liquid  sugar  of  honey  retains  the  power  of  rotating  the  ray  of  light 
to  the  left  eyen  after  it  has  been  rendered  solid  (by  evaporation.)  There 
are  but  a  small  number  of  bodies  that  possess  this  diaracter. 

The  third  kind  of  sugar  found  in  honey  is  distinguished  from  granular 
sugar  by  its  having  its  power  of  rotation  changed  by  the  action  of  acids, 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  liquid  sugar  of  honey  by  its  possessing  a 
right-handed  rotation.  The  proportion  of  this  sugar,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable in  the  liquid  honey  as  it  exists  in  the  honey-comb,  becomes  much 
smaller  after  the  hon^  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  and  ultimately  it 
entirely  disappears. — Comptea  Rendtu. 


SOME  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SPHEROIDAL  STATE  OF 
BODIES,  FIRE-ORDEAL,  INCOMBUSTIBLE  MAN,  &c 

BY  P.  H.  BOUTIGNY  (d'eVBSUX)*. 

In  the  year  241,  Sapor  or  Chai)our  ordered  the  Magi  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  persuade  the  people  and  bring  them  back  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors. 
It  was  then  that  one  of  the  pontiffs  of  the  dominant  rdigion,  Adurabad- 
Mabrasphand,  offered  to  submit  to  the  fiery  ordeal  .  .  .  "  He  proposed 
that  eighteen  pounds  of  melted  copper,  issuing  from  the  furnace,  all  hot, 
should  be  i)oured  on  his  naked  body,  on  condition,  that  if  he  was  not 
injured  by  it,  the  unbelievers  should  yield  to  so  great  a  miracle.  The  trial 
was  said  to  be  attended  with  such  success,  that  they  were  all  converted." 
The  historian  adds,  with  an  air  of  doubt,  certainly  allowable  in  such  a 
matter,  **  We  see  that  the  religion  of  Zoroastre  had  also  its  miracles  and 
its  legends  t-" 

Now  this  fiery  ordeal,  undergone  with  such  success  by  Adurabad- 
Habrasphand,  is  in  plain  truth  an  experiment  of  primitive  facility  and 
simplicity,  and  which  is  anything  but  miraculous. 

I  stop  here  an  instant,  for  I  fancy  that  I  see  the  smile  of  incredulity  rise 
on  the  lips  of  some  who  do  me  the  honour  of  listening  to  me  ; — that  smile, 
so  discouraging  to  one  who  is  insincere,  but  which  only  heightens  the 
ardour  of  him  who  intends  to  practise  no  deception,  and  who  does  all  in 
his  power  not  to  deceive  himself. 

To  such  persons  then  I  would  offer  this  encouragement ;  the  little  that 
I  have  still  to  relate  appears  improbable,  but  it  is  true,  and  that  is  enough. 
Having  said  this,  I  continue. 

In  France,  in  England,  in  Italy,  wherever  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state,  I  have  met  with  persons  who  have  put  to 
me  this  question  :  May  there  not  be  some  connexion  between  these  phe- 
nomena and  that  presented  by  men  who  run  barefooted  over  liquid 
metal  (?)  still  incandescent,  or  who  plunge  their  hand  into  molten  lead, 
&C.  ^  ?    To  all  I  have  answered,  Yes,  I  believe  that  there  is  an  intimate 

*  From  the  Comptea  Eendus  for  May  14,  1849. 

f  DicHonnaire  Jiiaforique,  Critique^  et  Bibliographique,  t.  xxvii.,  p.  417. 
%  I  have  alluded  to  these  facts  in  the  work  entitled  NouveUe  Branche  de 
Phjfsiqve,  ou  Etudes  sur  Ua  Corps  a  VEtat  Sphiroldal^  p.  36. 
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reUtion  between  all  these  facts  and  the  spheroidal  state.  And  then,  in  my 
turn,  I  pat  this  question  :  Have  you  witnessed  the  fact  which  you  tell  me  ? 
And  the  answer  has  invariably  been  in  the  negative. 

I  avow  that  all  these  on-diia  and  the  marvellous  legends  which  I  had 
read  in  various  works*  on  the  fiery  ordeal  and  incombustible  men, 
admitted  without  reserve  by  some,  obstinately  denied  by  others,  excited 
my  curiosity  greatly,  and  gave  nie  a  great  desire  to  verify  all  these  phe- 
nomena, and  to  recall  them  to  the  recollection  of  contemporary  observers; 
for,  alas  !  all  this  is  as  old  as  the  world  ;  nt/  sub  sole  novum. 

I  wrote  first  to  my  friend  Dr.  Bochc,  who  passes  his  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Eure,  and  who  is  the  physician  of  a  portion  of 
the  Cyclopean  population  who  feed  them.  I  requested  of  him  precise 
particulars.  All  that  he  could  ascertaui  wa^,  that  a  man  named  La  Forge, 
of  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-six  years  of  age,  very  corpulent,  'vmlked  step 
by  step  barefooted  on  the  pigs  after  the  casting ;  but  he  had  not  seen  this. 
This  was  not  enough  to  dispel  my  doubts. 

I  then  applied  to  a  foundry  at  Paris,  where  I  was  laughed  at,  and 
shown  the  door.  I  retired,  hanging  down  my  ears,  thinking  over  the 
difficulties  of  verifying  a  single  fact,  and  such  a  simple  one. 

Subsequently  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  M.  Alph.  Michel, 
who  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  forges  of  Franche-Comtc.  M.  Michel  pro- 
mised me,  with  the  greatest  kindness,  to  inquire  into  these  facts,  and  to 
report  upon  them  if  desired. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  which  he  did  mc  the  honour 
to  write  to  me,  dated  the  26th  of  last  March  : — 

"  On  my  return  home,  I  did  not  fall  to  obtain  information  from  the 
workmen  of  the  facts  of  the  case  (the  immersion  of  the  finger  in  the 
incandescent  melted  metal);  and  most  of  them  laughed  in  my  i^ce,  which 
did  not  deter  me.  Lastly,  being  one  day  at  the  forge  of  Magny,  near 
Lure,  I  put  the  question  again  to  a  workman,  who  answei'ed  that  nothing 
was  more  simple  ;  and,  to  prove  it,  at  the  moment  when  the  metal  in  a 
state  of  fusion  issued  from  a  Wilkinson,  he  passed  his  finger  into  the 
incandescent  jet.  A  person  employed  in  the  establishment  repeated  the 
experiment  with  impunity;  and  I  myself,  emboldened  by  what  I  saw,  did 
the  same  ...  I  may  observe  that,  in  making  this  trial,  none  of  us 
moistened  his  finger. 

**  I  hasten,  Sir,  to  acquaint  you  with  this  fact,  which  seems  to  support 
your  ideas  on  the  globular  state  of  liquids  ;  for  the  fingers  being  naturally 
more  or  less  humid,  it  is,  I  think,  to  this  moisture  passing  to  the  spheroidal 
state,  that  we  must  ascribe  their  momentary  incombustibility." 

Tlie  following  are  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  : — 

I  divided  or  cut  with  my  hand  a  jet  of  melted  metal  of  five  to  six  centi- 
metres, which  escaped  by  the  tap;  then  I  immediately  plunged  the  other 
hand  in  a  pot  filled  with  incandescent  metal,  which  was  truly  frightful  to 
look  at.  I  involuntarily  shuddered,  but  both  hands  came  out  of  the 
ordeal  victorious.  And  now,  if  anything  astonishes  me,  it  is  that  such 
experiments  are  not  quite  common. 

I  shall  of  course  be  asked.  What  precautions  are  necessary  to  preserve 
oneself  from  the  disorganising  action  of  the  incandescent  matter  ?  I 
answer.  None ;— only  to  have  no  fear,  to  make  the  experiment  with 
confidence,  to  pass  the  hand  rapidly,  but  not  too  rapidly,  in  the  metal  in 
full  fusion. 

Otherwise,  if  the  experiment  were  performed  with  fear,  or  with  too 
great  rapidity,  the  repulsive  force  might  be  overcome  which  exists  in 


*  Des  Errevrs  et  des  Prijug^s  Ripandus  dona  lea  Dioeises  Classes  de  la 
SocUU^  t.  xiL,  p.  183. 
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incandescent  bodies,  and  thus  the  contact  with  the  skin  be  effected,  which 
would  undoubtedly  remain  in  a  state  easy  to  understand. 

To  form  a  conception  of  the  danger  there  would  be  in  passing  the  hand 
too  rapidly  in  the  metal  in  fusion,  it  will  suffice  to  recollect  that  the 
resistance  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  Telocity,  and,  in  so  compact 
a  fluid  as  liquid  iron,  this  resistance  incre^ises  certainly  in  a  higher  ratio. 
The  experiment  succeeds  especially  when  the  skin  is  humid ;  and  the 
inyoluntary  dread  which  one  feels  at  facing  these  masses  of  flre,  almost 
always  puts  the  body  into  that  state  of  moisture  so  necessary  to  success  ; 
but  by  taking  some  precautions,  one  becomes  veritably  inyulnerable.  The 
following  is  what  has  succeeded  best  with  me  :  I  rub  my  hands  with  soap, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  polished  surface  ;  then,  at  the  moment  of  making  the 
experiment,  I  dip  my  hand  into  a  cold  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  saturated 
with  sulphurous  acid,  or  simply  into  water  containing  some  sal-ammoniac, 
and  in  default  of  that,  into  uesh  water. 

Regnault,  who  has  occupied  himself  with  this  subject,  says,  *'  Tliose  who 
make  a  trade  of  fire  handling  and  holding  it  in  the  mouth,  sometimes 
employ  an  equal  mixture  of  spirit  of  sulphur,  of  sal-ammoniac,  of  essence 
of  rosemary,  and  onion-juice  ;"  all  volatile  substances,  we  see,  which,  in 
evaporating,  render  a  certain  portion  of  heat  latent. 
Let  us  now  seek  the  rational  explanation  of  these  facts. 
We  have  the  formula  met,  wliich  gives  the  quantity  of  heat  contained 
in  any  body. 
Let  m  be  the  mass  expressed  in  kilogrammes. 
c  the  specific  heat  of  the  body. 
t  its  temperature. 
But  here  the  factor  m  must  be  abstracted,  because  there  is  no  contact 
between  the  hand  and  the  metal  in  fusion;  and  the  experiment  presents  no 
difference,  being  made  either  with  ten  kilogrammes  of  metal,  or  with 
1000  kilogrammes.    The  sensation  which  is  felt  is  the  same  in  either  case, 
and  this  is  readily  conceived,  knowing  the  repulsive  force  of  incandescent 
surfaces  which  is  oppos^  to  the  contact  of  any  body. 

The  finger  or  the  hand  is  then  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  in  fusion, 
and  thus  preserved  from  the  disorganizing  action  of  the  incandescent 
matter.    I  repeat,  that  the  mass  must  be  abstracted. 

There  remain  the  two  factors  c  t,  I  will  suppose,  and  it  is  a  sufficient 
approximation,  that  the  value  of  c  =  0.15,  and  that  of  <  =  1500  degrees, 
the  temperature  of  the  metal  in  fusion ;  now  the  product  of  1500  degrees 
X  0.15  =  225.  Thus  the  epidermis  of  the  experimenter  would  only  be 
exposed  to  225  degrees  of  heat.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  respectable  quantity 
of  caloric  but  it  is  too  high,  as  we  shall  see. 

There  is  no  contact  between  the  hand  and  the  metal ;  this,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  a  fact  positively  established.  If  there  is  no  contact,  the  heating 
can  only  take  place  by  radiation  —and  it  is  enormous,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  if  the  radiation  is  annulled  by  reflexion  (and  it  is  so)  it  is  as  if 
it  did  not  exist,  and  definitely,  the  operator  is,  so  to  say,  placed  in  normal 
conditions. 

I  think  that  I  established,  a  long  time  ago,  the  fact  that  water  in 
the  spheroidal  state  has  the  property  of  reflecting  radiating  heat  *,  and 
that  Its  temperature  never  attains  that  of  its  ebullition  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  finger  or  the  hand  becoming  humid,  cannot  rise  to  the  temperature 
of  100«  Centig.,  the  experiment  not  continuing  long  enough  to  permit  the 
humidity  to  evaporate  entirely. 

*  NottveSe  Branche  de  Physique,  ou  Etudes  sur  les  Corps  a  CEtat  SvhiroXdaU 
pp.  24  et  seq.  and  132  etseq.  See  also  our  two  letters  to  the  Acaa^mic  des 
Sciences,  dated  the  14th  aud  21st  July,  1845.  In  the  places  indicated  wiU 
be  found  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 
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To  lecapitdlAte  what  I  have  stated  on  this  point,  I  say,— In  passing  the 
band  into  any  metal  in  fusion,  it  becomes  isolated  ;  the  humidity  which 
coven  it  passes  into  the  spheroidal  state,  reflects  the  radiaimg  caloric,  and 
does  not  become  heated  enough  to  boil.    This  is  all. 

I  was  right  then  in  saying  at  the  outset,  this  experiment,  dangerous  in 
appearance,  is  almost  insignificant  in  reality. 

I  have  often  repeated  it  with  lead,  with  bronze,  Ac,  and  always  with 
the  same  success*.— PAt/.  Mag, 

ON  ANIMAL  CHARCOAL  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE. 

BY  B.  HOWARD  BAND,  1I.D.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  TranaacHona  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  new  series,  vol.  i,t 
is  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  R  Garrod,  detsuling  some  experiments,  in  which  he 
employed  purified  animal  charcoal  as  an  antidote.  This  is  prepared  from 
ivory  black,  by  digesting  it  in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid  to  remove  the 
earthy  matters,  afterwards  washing  and  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  covered 
crucible.  The  subjects  of  his  experiments  were  dog^.  rabbits,  and  guinea- 
pigs.  He  administered  large  doses  of  opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  nux 
vomica,  delphinium,  stavesacre,  white  hellebore,  and  their  alkaloids,  as 
weU  as  digitalis,  hemlock,  tobacco,  elaterium,  ipecacuanha,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  cantharides,  and  arsenious  acid,  without  injurious  consequences,  when 
sufficient  animal  charcoal  was  given  simultaneously  with  them,  or  in  some 
cases  before  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  drug  were  developed.  It  also  pre- 
vented, but  less  completely,  the  action  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
of  the  salts  of  copper  and  lead. 

Dr.  Garrod  concludes  from  his  experiments  : — 
*    Ist,  That  animal  charcoal  has  the  power  of  combining  hi  the  stomach 
with  the  x)oisonous  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  that 
the  compounds  thus  produced  are  innoxious ;  therefore,  when  given  before 
these  poisons  have  become  absorbed,  it  will  act  as  an  antidote. 

2d.  That  animal  charcoal  will  absorb  some  mineral  substances,  and 
render  them  inert ;  but  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  charcoal  is  required, 
that  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  many  poisons  of  this  class  as  their  own 
specid  antidotes ;  the  eflfects  of  arsenic,  however,  appear  to  be  better 
combated  by  this  than  by  any  other  article. 

3d.  That  a  certain  amount  of  animal  charcoal  is  required,  about  half 
an  ounce  to  each  grain  of  morphia,  strychnia,  or  any  other  alksdoid  ;  but, 
of  course,  much  less  for  the  substances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  as 
opium,  nux  vomica,  &c.,  a  scruple  of  nux  vomica  not  requiring  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  charcoal. 

4th.  That  the  antidote  itself  exerts  no  injurious  action  on  the  body. 

The  method  of  preparing  pure  animal  charroal  from  ivory  black,  before 
mentioned,  is  tedious  and  wasteful,  only  ten  per  cent,  being  obtained,  while 
the  amount  of  acid  used  is  considerable.  A  very  good  and  pure  charcoal 
is  obtained  by  calcining  leather  scraps  or  blood  vrith  pearl-ash,  washing 
and  re-heating  in  a  close  crucible — ^it  was  this  kind  of  charcoal  which  was 
principally  used  in  the  experiments  to  be  detailed.  Much  of  the  discre- 
pancy of  experimenters  with  this  substance,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their 
use  of  an  impure  specimen  of  it. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  more  accurately  the  value  of  the  proposed 

•  The  experiments  on  the  cast  iron  were  made  in  the  foundry  of  M. 
Davidson,  at  La  Villettee ;  and  on  the  bronze,  in  that  of  M.  Nerat,  Rue 
Pierre-Lev^  I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  publidy  thanking 
these  gentlemen  for  their  kind  assistance. 

t  Condensed  in  BrmthwaUet  Betroepeet,  voL  xiii. 
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antidote,  the  writer  peiformed  a  nmnlier  of  experiments^  from  which  the 
following  are  selected  as  having  the  most  direct  bearing  npon  the  subject : — 

1.  One  grain  of  pure  morphia  was  swallowed  with  about  an  ounce  of 
pure  animal  charcoal,  in  warm  water ;  no  narcotic  symptoms  soperyened, 
but  there  was  some  gastric  irritation,  which  subsid^  in  the  coarse  of  the 
day. 

2.  One  grain  of  snlphate  of  morphia  was  digested  with  pmre  animal 
charcoal  until  all  bitterness  was  removed;  the  liquid.  Altered  off  and 
swallowed,  produced  no  effect 

3.  Ten  grains  of  extract  of  b^adonna  were  swallowed  with  two  drachms 
of  the  charcoal ;  there  ibUowed  vertigo,  dilated  pupils,  dimness  of  vision, 
exceeding  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  desire  to  sleep,  all  of  which  symptoms 
were  relieved  by  the  spontaneous  vomiting  of  a  very  acid  matter,  and  the 
use  of  stimulL    The  pupU  remained  dilated  through  part  of  the  next  day. 

4.  The  last  experiment  was  repeated,  an  antacid  having  been  premised, 
and  the  proportion  of  charcoal  being  doubled.  Some  dryness  of  the  throat 
fbOowed,  but  with  no  other  symptom  of  the  influence  of  the  drug. 

5.  FiAeen  grains  of  powdered  digitalis  were  taken,  with  three  drachms 
of  the  animal  charcoal,  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  functions. 

6.  Twelve  drops  of  the  officinal  hydrocyanic  acid  were  swallowed,  with 
two  drachms  of  the  pure  charcoal,  without  a  sedative  result 

7.  One  grain  of  strychnia,  dissolved  l^  the  aid  of  a  drop  of  chlorohydric 
add,  was  digested  with  animal  charcoal  until  all  bitterness  was  removed. 
The  solution,  filtcocd  and  swaUowed,  produced  no  effect ;  a  similar  solution, 
evaporated  and  tested  with  nitric  acid,  gave  no  red  tinge. 

8.  One  grain  of  strychnia  was  swallowed,  with  an  ounce  of  pure  animal 
charcoal ;  no  effects  due  to  the  strychnia  could  be  perceived. 

9.  The  purgative  extracts  were  next  tri^  but  produced  no  eflfect  when 
sufficient  animal  charcoal  was  taken. 

10.  Camphor  and  musk  were  removed  by  animal  charcoal  from  their 
tinctures,  so  fiurthat  they  did  not  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water. 

11.  Phosphorus  was  removed  from  its  ethereal  solution  by  the  charcoal. 

12.  Iodine  was  so  far  removed  from  its  tinctures  and  compound  solution 
as  not  to  strike  a  blue  colour  with  starch  ;  and  the  iodine  could  not  be 
liberited  fh>m  the  animal  charcoal  at  a  red  heat. 

la,  Araenious  acid  and  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  were  apparently 
unaffected,  either  in  the  hot  or  cold  solution,  by  annual  charcoal.  This 
result,  although  it  agrees  with  those  of  MM.  Wapen  and  Graham,  does 
not  with  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gariod,  who  states  that  animal  charcoal 
**  has  greater  power  of  removing  arsenic  from  its  solution  than  the  hydrated 
sesqui-oxide  of  iron." 

14.  A  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  being  treats  with  animal 
charcoal,  gave,  on  filtration,  no  precipitate  with  ammonia. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  drawing,  from  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  the  following  condusions  : — 

1st  That  animal  charcoal  has  the  power  of  withdrawing,  when  used  at 
a  proper  temperature  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  most,  if  not  all,  known 
vegetable  and  animal  paisonous  prindples,  and  certain  mineral  poisons, 
£r<nn  their  solutions. 

2d.  That  given  at  the  same  time  with,  or  shortly  after  these  poisoae 
have  been  swallowed,  it  prevents  their  ddeterlous  action. 

3d.  That  given  in  cases  of  poisoning,  it  can  exert  no  injurious  influence, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  promotes  vomiting,  entangles  the  poison,  and  pro- 
tects the  coats  of  the  stomach  against  it. 

4th.  That  although  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  usual  antidotes  in 
poisoning  by  mineral  substances,  yet  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  con- 
junction witii  them,  or  in  their  absence.— itfecftca/  Examiner  and  Edinburgh 
lionthfy  JowmaL 
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ON  AN  AVENTUBINA-LIKE  PORCELAIN  GLAZE. 

BT  A.  WACHTBS. 

WoHLER  obserred,  that  ayenturina-glass  obtains  its  gold-like  brilliancy^ 
from  crystallised  metallic  copper,  separated  from  the  base,  which  has  been 
coloured  brown  by  oxide  of  iron.  In  the  ayenturina-like  porcelain  glaze  a 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  crystalline  separation  of  green  oxide  of 
dirome  from  the  brown  ferruginous  base. 
The  glaze  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :— 

31  parts  of  finely-washed  dry  porcelain-earth  of  Halle; 

43  ditto  ditto    quartz-sand; 

14  ditto  ditto    gypsum; 

12  ditto  ditto    pieces    of    broken   porcelain,  are 

mixed  with  300  parts  of  vf  ater,  and  well  distributed  and  mixed  with  it, 
by  repeatedly  passing  them  through  a  canvass  sieye. 

To  this  paste,  whilst  being  stirred,  are  successiyely  added  the  watery 
solutions  of  19  parts  bichromate  of  potash; 
100     *'    sulphate  of  iron; 

47  "  sugar  of  lead;  and  then  as  much  liquid  ammonia  as 
will  throw  down  all  the  iron.  The  potash  and  ammonia  salts  are  removed 
by  frequently  washing  the  whole  with  spring-water. 

The  porcelain  vessels  having  been  heatei  to  redness  are  dipped  into  the  thus 
obtained  paste-like  mixture  of  the  ingredients  just  mentioned,  with 
chromate  of  lead  and  iron,  and  afterwards  burnt  in  the  porcelain  ftimaoe. 
They  are  then  covered  with  a  brown  enamel,  which,  by  the  reflected 
light,  appears  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  small  flakes  of  gold. 

A  fragment  of  the  glaze  appears  under  the  microscope,  by  transmitted 
light,  to  be  a  brownish  transparent  glass,  in  which  many  transparent, 
green,  hexagonal  lamins  of  oxide  of  chrome,  and  some  brownish  ones 
(perhaps  oxide  of  chrome  and  iron))  are  floating.  Whilst  the  glaze  is 
gradually  cooling  in  the  porcelain  furnace,  the  oxide  of  chrome  crystal- 
lises from  the  glaze  (a  silicate  of  potash,  lime,  and  alumina),  which  is 
saturated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  appears,  tlirough  the  brownish  base,  to 
be  of  a  gold  colour.  If  the  aventurina-like  glaze  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  colourless  porcelain  glaze,  the  vitreous  base  does  not  appear 
after  the  burning  to  be  brown,  but  light  greenish  gray,  and  the  pre- 
cipitated crystalUne  flakes  have,  in  the  reflected  Oght,  their  natural 
green  colour. — Ann.  der  Ckemie  tend  Pharm. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  HYDROBROMIC  AND  HYDRIODIC 

ACIDS. 

BT    G.   H.    H&NE. 

Hitherto  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  have  been  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  phosphurets  of  bromine  and  iodine  by  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  Now,  without  mentioning  the  considerable  loss  of  substance, 
the  serious  and  frequent  accidents  which  occur  in  this  reaction  frequently 
prevent  Chemists  from  preparing  these  gases,  and  consequently  of  study- 
ing their  properties.  The  means  recently  proposed,  as  l^e  essential  oil  of 
lemon,  or  naphthaline,  being  either  rare,  expensive,  or  of  difficult  prepara- 
tion, I  have  considered  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  describe  a  new 
method  of  preparation,  which  I  have  recently  employed  with  success,  and 
which  presents  no  danger,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  loss. 

To  Uberate  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  I  employ  tne  crystallized  hypo- 
phosphite  of  lime  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
from  phosphuret  of  calcium.    It  is  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort  with  a 
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nnall .quantity  of  water;  after  which  I  add,  by  means  of  a  long  funnel, 
gome  liquid  bromine;  the  reaction  takes  place  instantlj,  without  the 
assistance  of  heat,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  may  be  col- 
lected oyer  mercury.  It  is  merely  requisite  to  pla^  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort  or  the  flask  some  pieces  of  cotton  or  of  amianthus,  in  order  to  retain 
any  bromine  vapour  which  might  be  volatilized  by  the  heat  The  reaction 
of  the  bromine  upon  the  hypophosphite  of  lime  in  presence  of  water  will 
be  easily  understood;  the  water  is  decomposed,  4  parts  of  oxygen  pass  to 
the  hypophosphite  of  lime,  converting  it  into  neutral  phosphate,  and  the 
4  parts  of  hydrogen  are  transferred  to  the  bromine,  forming  hydrobromic 
acid:— 4Br+PhO,  CaO+4HO=PhOa  CaO+4HBr. 

To  prepare  hydriodic  acid,  I  use  the  same  salt  and  follow  the  same 
mode  of  preparation,  only  it  is  requisite  to  assist  the  reaction  by  a  little 
heat.    The  decomposition  is  similarly  expressed  by  the  equation 

4I+Ph0,  CaO+4HO=PhO»+4HL 

Sulphite  of  soda  may  likewise  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  these 
two  gases.  With  this  salt  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  water,  as  in  general 
the  crystals  of  commerce  contain  a  sufficient  quantity;  I  merely  dip 
them  in  water,  and  then  add  immediately  the  bromine  or  iodine.  It  is 
necessary  to  assist  the  reaction  by  heat.  The  reaction  is  very  simple. 
The  bromine  or  iodine  decomposes  the  water  in  presence  of  this  salt; 
1  equir.  of  hydrogen  is  transferred  to  the  bromine,  forming  the  gAS  in 
question,  and  the  oxygen  converts  the  sulphite  into  sulphate: — 
80«,  NaO+HO+Br  or  InSO,  NaO-hBrll  or  III. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  observed  tliat  the  last  method  is  preferali'c,  as 
the  sulphite  of  soda  is  commonly  met  witli  in  comnierce,  whilst  tlu  i).e' 
paration  of  the  h^^popho'sphite  of  lime  is  very  troublesome.  In  tlie  course 
of  two  weeks  I  have  disengaged  from  20  to  25  litres  of  these  two  gases 
without  having  met  with  the  least  accident;  whilst  with  the  old  process 
I  have  frequently  had  explosions,  which  would  certainly  have  produced 
serious  consequences  if  the  quantities  operated  upon  had  been  at  all  con- 
siderable. 

The  proportions  to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  these  two  acids 
are — 

By  the  Hypophosphite  of  Lime.  By  the  Sulphite  of  Soda. 

Water 1  Water 1 

Iodine  or  bromine 5  Iodine  or  bromine ...    3 

Hypophosphite  in  crys-)  .                 Crystallized  sulphite )  ^ 
tals P  of  soda 3  ® 

For  10  parts.  For  10  parts. 

Comptes  Bendus  and  Ckem,  Gazette^ 

ON  THE  EXPRESSED  OIL 
OP  WHITE  AND  BLACK  MUSTARD   SEEDS. 

BT  ST.  DABBT. 

The  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra  and  alba  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
a  fat  inodorous  oU,  of  the  chemical  nature  of  which  little  more  has  been 
hitherto  known  than  that  the  fatty  acids  contained  in  it  are  combined  with 
oxide  of  glyoerule.  I.  Fontanelle*  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
mustard  seed,  probably  Sinapis  nigra,  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  an  amber- 
yellow  bland  oil.  of  0.9202  specific  gravity,  congealing  at  below  32 <*  Fahr., 
and  soluble  in  four  parts  of  ether  and  1000  parts  of  alcohol  of  0.833  specific 
gravity.    According  to  Henry  and  Garot,  it  contains  a  solid  fat,  crystal- 

'  Berjelius  Jahrtibericht,  Bd.  yi.,  s.  263. 

VOL.  IZ.  O 
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lizable  in  white  pearly  lamina,  i^fiible  at  248^  Fahr.,  and  which  cannot  be 
saponified  by  alkalies.  The  recent  examinations  of  the  fatty  adds,  and 
especially  of  those  represented  by  the  formnla  (C  H)  n  +  O4  hare  neariy 
finished  the  series ;  for  by  the  beaatifal  inrestigations  instituted  by  Gottlieb 
about  the  oleic  acid  of  the  drying  oils,  those  of  Saalmiiller  about  the 
ricinoleic  acid,  of  Waiter  abont  moHngic  acid,  &c.,  &c,  a  number  of  fatty 
acids  have  been  discorered,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  above  mentioned 
series  ;  they  contain  a  smaller  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  than  of 
carbon,  and  it  appears  that  their  number  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  acids 
of  the  series  n  (C  H)  -f  0«.  Tlie  following  examination  of  the  fat  oil  con* 
tained  in  the  black  and  white  mustard,  although  imperfect  and  deficient 
with  regard  to  liquid  fatty  acids  contained  therein,  yet  )iroTes  the  existence 
of  a  new  acid,  which  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the  oleic  acid  of  the 
non-drying  oils. 

1.  Faity  OU  of  Smapis  otba. 

This  oil  was  obtained  by  expression  from  the  ground  and  slightly  heated 
seeds  of  the  officinal  Semina  eruc€D,  It  is  a  thin  liquid,  of  a  light  amber- 
yellow  colour,  inodorous,  and  possessing  a  bland  taste  ;  it  does  not  solidify, 
even  during  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter,  but  merely  becomes  viscid  and 
turbid.  If  heated  in  a  test  tube,  acroleine  is  developed,  a  proof  that  the 
contained  fatty  acids  are  combined  with  oxide  of  glycerule. 

It  was  heated  with  caustic  soda  lye  till  it  was  perfectly  saponified;  the 
soap  thus  obtained  dissolved  perfectly  in  water,  which  refutes  the  statement 
of  Fontanelle,  that  the  oil  contains  a  solid,  non-saponifiable,  fat.  The 
watery  solution  of  the  soap  was  mixed  with  common  salt,  the  precipitated 
soap  again  dissolved  in  water,  and  again  precipitated  by  common  salt;  this 
was  once  more  repeated  till  the  soap  was  white  and  free  from  glj'cerine.  The 
thus  purified  soap  yielded,  when  decomposed  by  diluted  muriatic  acid,  a 
liquid  mixture  of  the  fatty  acids,  which,  after  having  been  carefully  washed, 
first  with  hot  acidulated,  and  then  with  hot  pure,  water,  was  converted,  by 
digestion  with  finely  ground  oxide  of  lead  in  the  water-bath,  into  basic 
compounds  of  oxide  ot  lead.  The  thus  obtained  plaster  was  digested  with 
etlier,  as  long  as  the  latter  took  anything  up  ;  the  residue  was  then  treated 
with  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  chloride  of  lead  separated  by  filtration, 
the  alcoholic  solution  submitted  to  distillation,  and  the  residual  acid  washed 
with  warm  water  tiU  the  adhering  muriatic  acid  was  removed.  It  was  then 
repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol  till  it  had  become  perfectly  white,  and 
assumed  a  fixed  melting  point  This  was  at  93.2*'  Fahr.,  and  did  not 
vary  even  after  the  acid  had  been  recrystallized  six  times.  The  acid  was 
now  melted  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  portion  which  still  remained  fiuid 
during  refrigeration,  poured  off  from  the  already  congealed  portion.  The 
melting  and  congealing  point  of  both  portions  was  exactly  the  same. 
Either  of  them  melted  at  93.2*  Fahr.,  and  congealed  at  91.4®  Fahr.  The 
acid  crystallized  out  of  the  alcoholic  solution  in  brilliant  needles.  It  was 
perfectly  dried,  and  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  found  to  have  the 
following  composition : — 

I. 

Carbon  77.8 

Hydrogen   12.5 

Oxygen  9.8 

100.0  100.0  lOO.O 

Assuming  the  atomic  weight  from  the  analysis  of  the  salts  cf  silver, 
lead,  and  baryta,  the  composition  of  the  fatty  acid  of  the  oil  of  tl.e  \vhite 
mustard  seed  wUl  be  represented  by  the  formnla 

C44H«04a=C«H«0,,HO. 


II. 
77.5  

in. 

12.4 

••••«••••     y« /    ••••) 

10.3 
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Tfda  required  in  100  partfl, 

Calculated. 

44  eq»  Carbon 264  78.1 

42  eq.  Hydrogen  ^.    42  is.4 

4  eq.  Oxygen 32  9i5 

338  100.0 

A  fatty  acid  of  this  composition,  with  a  melting  point  of  93.2*  Fahr., 
has  hitherto  been  unknown;  and  as  it  was  first  discorered  in  the  sem. 
emcee  offhinaiisi  it  may  be  denominated  erurie  acid.  It  stands  next  to  the 
Ben  acid  described  by  Y olker,  if  the  alteration  made  in  the  formula  by 
Strecker  be  considered  to  be  correct. 

MeMDff  point. 

Ben  acid      =:  C44  H4  O4  168.8^ 

Erucic  acid  sr;  C44  H4«  O4 93.2<^ 

The  following  is  the  compositiim  of  fereral  of  the  erucates  : — 

Erucate  of  silYer  ss  G44  H41  Oi,  Ag  O 
Erncate  of  lead  =  C44  H41  O.,  Pb  O 
Erocate  of  baryta  ss  Cu  H41  (^  Ba  O 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  seeds  of  the  white  mnstord  always 
contain  the  same  solid  fatty  acid,  some  oil  was  procured  from  another 
sonroe,  and  this  also  yielded  an  acid  whose  melting  point  was  93.2*  Fahr., 
and  the  other  qualities  of  which  entirely  coincided  with  those  of  theerucio 
acid. 

Haying  thus  established  the  composition  of  the  solid  fi»tty  acid  of  the 
on  of  wlute  mustard,  'I  next  examined  that  part  of  the  lead  compound 
which  is  soluble  in  ether.  After  expelling  the  ether,  it  was  mixed  with 
muriatic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  precipitated  chloride  of  lead  separated  by 
filtration,  the  alcohol  driven  ofi*  by  evaporation,  and  the  muriatic  acid 
removed  from  the  crude  oleic  acid  l^  water.  The  baryta  salt  was  preparc4 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Gottlieb.  The  analysis  of  thia  salt  famishes 
numben  which,  as  regards  the  proportion  of  baryta,  do  not  agree  with 
tbe  comiiosition  of  the  oleate  of  baryta. 

On  Hac  O4,  Ba  0,  this  requires 

38  eq.  Carbon 228  61.2 

36  eq.  Hydrogen    36  9.6 

4  eq.  Oxygen  32  8.8 

1  eq.  Barytum 76.6    20.4 

C»  Hw  O4,  Ba  O  372.6  lOaO 

The  oleate  of  baryta,  Cw  Hss  Os,  Ba  O,  requires  61.79  carbon.  9.4 
hydrogen,  and  21.9  BaO:  there  is  therefore  a  difference  <xf  two  per  cent,  in 
the  proportion  of  baryta,  which,  acoordingto  what  ia  stated  before,  proves 
cither  ^e  existence  of  a  new  acid,  different  from  the  oleic  acid  of  the  non . 
drying  oils,  or  an  admixture  of  some  other  acid  of  greats  atomic  weight, 
the  Ittd  salt  of  which  is  also  selaUe  in  ether. 

2.  FaUif  Oil  of  Sinapis  nigra. 

By  treating  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  wsi.  stmcif,  three  fatty  acids  were  discoverad  in  it,  viz., 
stearic  aeid,  erucic  acid,  and  a  liquid  fatty  acid,  which  ajypears  to  be 
identical  with  the  acid  just  mentioned,  considering  that  the  baryta  salt 
prepared  from  it  contained,  even  after  repeated  recrystallizatioiis,  only  20.4 
per  cent,  of  barjrta. 

The  lead  salt,  insoluble  in  ether,  contains  two  solid  fiitty  adds,  stearic 

o2 
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acid  and  erucic  acid,  which  were  separated  from  one  another  bj  cryital- 
lization. 

The  portion  first  crystallized  assumed,  after  freqnentlj  repeated  recrys- 
tallizations,  a  melting  point  at  somewhat  aboye  158<>  Fahr.,  and  congealed 
again  at  158®  Fahr. 

The  analysis  of  the  baryta  salt  prepared  with  this  acid,  gave  the  following 
results :  C«g  Hm  Ot,  Ba  O.  The  acid  whose  melting  point  is  at  158<^  Fahr^ 
is,  therefore,  stearic  acid. 

The  acid  which,  after  crystallizing  the  stearic  acid,  remained  in  the 
alcoholic  sdution,  preserved  after  repeated,  crystallizations,  an  invariable 
melting  point  at  93.2®  Fahr.,  and  displayed  dl  the  properties  of  erucic 
acid.  A  baryta  salt  prepared  by  it  yielded  19.0  per  cent  baryta ;  the 
calculation  according  to  the  formula,  Gu  H41  Ot,  Ba  O,  required  18.8  per 
cent.'^^nn.  der  Chem,  und  Pharm.,  Izix. 


COST  OF  GUN-COTTON. 

The  expense  of  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  amounted,  in  1848, 
according  to  Maurey,  to  seven  francs  per  kilogramme  (  5s,  \0d,  for 
2lb8.  80Z.  troy).  The  ofBcial  reports  state  the  cost  of  mining-powder  at 
1.17  fhmcs  per  kilogramme,  and  that  of  the  first  quality  of  gunpowder  at 
2.639  francs  per  kilogramme.  In  order,  therefore,  to  balance  the  prices, 
the  gun-cotton  should  be  six  times  as  strong  as  the  first  and  three  times 
as  strong  as  the  latter;  but  the  pendulum  test  showed  only  three  grammes 
of  cotton  equal  to  five  grammes  of  gunpowder  of  first  quality.  With 
regard  to  mining-powder,  the  proportion  of  gun-cotton  was,  in  blowing 
up  hud  stones,  as  one  to  five  01  powder;  in  softer  chalk  stones  only  as 
one  to  twa — Comptes  Rendus. 

ADULTERATION  OF  QUINOIDIN. 

Ths  adulteration  of  quinoidin  with  asphaltum  was  lately  detected  by 
C.  Ohme,  in  a  sample  obtained  from  a  respectable  house.  Externally  it 
perfectly  resembled  the  genuine,  but  the  fracture  was  much  less  brilliant, 
and  at  the  edges  it  was  not  quite  transparent  By  friction  a  smdl  of 
petroleum  was  developed.  By  alcohol,  and  more  easily  by  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  alkaloid  was  extracted,  leaving  a  residue  of  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  asphaltum.  ^Pharmaceutisches  Central  BlatL 


EXHALATION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  IN  HEALTH  AND 

DISEASE. 

In  a  Memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of  ScieneeM 

BT  MM.  HESVIBB  AJXD  8T.  LAGBB. 

Physiological  Stole.— 1.  The  exhalation  of  carbonic  add  variei  firom 
hour  to  hour  with  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  having  two  maxima, 
at  nine  in  the  morning  and  eleven  at  night;  and  two  minima,  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  and  five  in  the  morning.  The  morning  maximum  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  evening. 

2.  The  variations  (the  increase?)  of  temperature  and  of  barometric 
pressure  act  inversely  in  relation  to  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
former  diminishing,  the  latter  increasing  it 

3.  During  digestion  less  carbon  is  burned. 

4.  The  use  of  animal  food  diminishes,  while  a  diet  ezdoslTely  of  feca- 
lents  increases,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 
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5.  In  a  rapid  race,  the  expired  air  ceases  to  contain  carbonic  acid. 

6.  Inspiration  of  ether  and  chloroform  produces  the  same  effect. 

7.  The  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  the  same  effect. 

8.  During  sleep  less  carbonic  acid  is  expired  than  in  the  waking  state. 

9.  The  air  expired  by  infants  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  than  that  breathed  by  adults. 

Pathological  S(ate.—l.  In  well-defined  phlegmasiae  in  general,  the  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  acid  is  increased. 

2.  In  inflammations  of  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  how- 
erer,  or  in  such  as  tend  to  impede  the  action  of  these  organs,  this  rule  is 
rerersed. 

3.  In  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  there  is  an  increase  of  car- 
bonic acid,  especially  in  the  last  stage. 

4.  In  diseases  not  accompanied  by  fever  or  marasmus,  such  as  clilorosis, 
diabetes,  nerrous  afiisctions,  there  is  no  variation  in  the  expiration  of 
carbonic  acid. 

5.  In  tbe  exanthemata,  iDdudiog  erysipelas  and  erythema,  there  is 
diminished  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

6.  The  same  is  the  case  during  suppurative  process;  and  also  in  scurvy, 
purpura,  anaemia,  and  anasarca. 

7.  In  the  last  stage  of  scrofiilous,  syphilitic,  cancerous  cachexia,  and  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  the  exhalation  of  carbon  is  likewise  diminished. 

8.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  chronic 
diurhoBa. 

In  addition  to  these  conclusions,  the  authors  find  that  the  temperature 
of  the  expired  air  does  not  vary  sensibly  in  the  state  of  health,  but  that  in 
disease  it  varies  with  the  number  of  respirations. — Gcuetu  des  Hdpitaux 
and  Edinburgh  Monthfy  JounuxL 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  LEECH. 

BT  WILUiLM  HOOPER  ATTREE,  ESQ. 
Formerly  House  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hoepital. 

In  Hayley's  lAfe  of  Cowper  we  find  a  letter  addressed  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
in  which  the  poet  acquaints  her  ladyship  with  this  interesting  fact,  at  the 
close  of  the  epistle :  "  Yesterday  it  thundered,  last  night  it  lightened,  and 
at  three  this  morning  I  saw  the  sky  as  red  as  a  city  in  flames  could  have 
made  it.  I  have  a  leech  in  a  bottle,  that  foretells  all  these  prodigies  and 
convulsions  of  nature.  No,  not,  as  you  will  naturally  conjecture,  by 
articulate  utterance  of  oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  gesticulations, 
which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an  account  of.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
no  change  of  the  weather  surprises  him,  and  that  in  point  of  the  earliest 
and  most  accurate  intelligence,  he  is  worth  all  the  barometers  in  the  world. 
None  of  them  all,  indeed,  can  make  the  least  pretence  to  foretell  thunder — 
a  species  of  capacity  of  which  he  has  given  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence." 

Taking  these  few  remarks  as  my  text,  you  wiU  find  the  following  ob- 
servations accurate ;  and  if  you  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
Journal,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  have  them  inserted. 

1.  If  the  weather  proves  serene  and  beautiful,  the  leech  lies  motionless 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  rolled  together  in  a  spiral  form. 

2.  If  it  rains,  either  before  or  after  noon,  it  is  found  crept  up  to  the  top 
of  its  lodging,  and  there  it  remains  until  the  weather  is  settled. 

3.  If  we  are  to  have  wind,  the  poor  prisoner  gallops  through  its  limpid 
habitation  with  amaadng  swiftness,  and  seldom  rests  till  it  begins  to  blow 
bard. 

4.  If  a  remarkable  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  is  to  succeed,  for  some 
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days  before  it  lodges  almost  continually  vithout  water,  and  diecorers  un- 
common uneasiness  in  violent  throes  and  convulsive-like  motions. 

5.  In  the  frost,  as  in  tlie  clear  summer  weather,  it  lies  constantly  at  the 
bottom;  and  in  snow,  as  in  rainy  weather,  it  pitdies  its  dwelling  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  phiaL 

6.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note,  lest  any  of  the  cuiioua  should 
try  the  experiment,  that  the  leech  was  kept  in  a  common  two-ounce 
phial,  about  three-fourths  filled  with  water,  and  covered  with  a  bit  of 
linen  rag.  In  the  summer  the  water  is  changed  once  a  week,  and  in  the 
winter  once  a  fortnight.  ThiA  is  a  weather-iglass  which  may  be  purchased 
at  a  very  trifling  expense^ 

9,  New  Cavendish  Street, 

June  27th,  1849.         

FAMILY  POISONING. 

The  Devizes  and  Wiltshire  Gazette,  of  July  5th,  contains  the  report  of 
an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child  about  a  month  old,  whose  audden  death, 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  led  to  an  investigation  resulting  in  an 
important  and  revolting  disclosure. 

Bebecca  Smith,  the  mother  of  the  child,  on  the  7th  of  June  (five  days 
before  the  child's  death),  requested  Prudence  Mead  to  accompany  her  to 
the  shop  of  ]^Ir.  Taylor,  for  some  arsenic,  which  she  said  her  sister  re- 
quired for  poisoning  rats.  It  afterwards  transpired  that  this  stateoient 
was  untrue,  as  lier  sister  had  no  rats  or  mice  in  the  house.  liebeoca 
Smith  having  previously  given  birth  to  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  had 
died  in  their  infancy,  a  suspicion  arose  in  the  present  case,  and  an  inqnest 
was  the  result.  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Shorland,  who  examined  the  body, 
detected  the  presence  of  arsenic,  which  was  verified  by  Mr.  Herapath. 
Hie  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  Murder''  against  Rebecca  Smith. 
The  clue  thus  obtained  led  to  the  following  discovery,  which  we  quote 
from  the  Times  of  July  2 1  St.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  witness  at  the  time  the  poison  was  purchased,  was  the  first  clue 
to  the  suspicion  which  resulted  in  this  very  important  disclosure.  The 
circumstance  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  using  every  pftwiWe 
precaution  in  the  sale  of  poisons. 

DISCOVERY  OF  POISON  IN  A  BODY  AFTER  EIGHT  YEARS' 

INTERMENT. 

Westbur^,  WUts,  July  19. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  inquest  here,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
exhume  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  nine  other  children,  who  have  all  died 
in  infancy.  AcconUngly,  on  the  11th  inst.,  two  bodies  were  disinterred 
from^the  burying-ground  of  the  ISaptist  chapel  at  Bratton,  in  this  parish, 
tindor  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Shoriand,  surgeon,  of  Wes^Ty,  by 
whom  the  remains  were  taken  to  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  for  analysation. 
A  coroner's  inquest  sat  on  that  day,  which  was  adjonmed  tlU  this  day, 
after  taking  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  exhumed  bodies. 

At  the  resumed  sitting  Mr.  Shorland  desoribed  the  state  in  which  he 
forwarded  the  bodies  to  Mr.  Hempath,  after  which  that  gentlemim  gave 
the  following  curious  and  important  evidence :— **  On  tlie  12th  inst.,  on 
my  return  from  Exeter,  I  found  at  my  laboratory  a  large  square  shallow 
box,  on  which  the  cover  was  sealed  down  with  a  crest  similar  to  that  on 
Mr.  Shorland's  seaU  This  seal  was  perfect.  The  box  was  divided  into 
three  compartments  by  two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  was  a  portion  of 
soil  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  In  the  next  compartment  I  found  a  mass 
of  earth  and  the  remains  of  a  coffin  exceedingly  decomposed,  and  penetrated 
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in  all  directions  bj  the  roots  of  «  tree.  There  was  a  label  in  Mr.  Shor- 
land's  handwriting  on  the  t(q;>  of  this,  to  this  effect — '  Sarah  Smith,  bom 
July  18,  1841  ;  died  August  7.  1841  ;  aged  twenty  days.'  Upon  carefully 
removing  portions  of  the  soil,  I  found  the  remains  of  an  infant,  evident^ 
VCTy  young,  as  there  were  no  teeth  in  the  sockets  of  the  jaw,  \i'ith  the 
exception  of  one  tooth-bud  on  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  texture  of  the 
body  was  -entirely  gone,  and  tlie  bones  were  all  separated  from  each  other. 
I  took  some  of  the  bones  and  subjected  them  to  analysis,  when  I  found  in 
them  traces  of  arsenic.  I  then  took  some  of  the  black  mould  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  skull,  and  in  that  I  also  found  traces  of  arsenic.  I  then  sought 
for  some  of  the  black  mould  between  the  ribs  and  nearer  the  region  of  the 
Btomadi,  and  there  I  found  arsenis  in  greater  quantity  ;  specimens  of  which 
I  produce."  Mr.  Herapath  then  exhibited  tubes  containing  arsenious  acid, 
metallic  arsenic,  Scheele*s  green,  and  orpiment,  produced  by  various  tests, 
and  continued  : — "  Tliis,  I  believe,  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  arsenic 
being  discovered  after  an  interment  of  eight  years  ;  and  1  wish  it  to  be 
circulated  throughout  the  country,  that  years  have  no  effect  in  removing 
traces  of  arsenic.  In  the  third  compartment  I  found  also  the  remains  of 
an  infant,  with  a  label,  in  Mr.  Shorland*s  handwriting,  as  follows : — 
<  Edward  Smith,  bom  June  14,  1844  ;  died  June  29,  1844  ;  aged  fifteen 
days.'  This  body  and  coffin  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  the  others; 
the  bones  bdow  the  knees  were  wanting.  The  roots  of  trees  as  large  as 
my  little  finger  had  passed  through  the  head  and  skeleton,  and  had  fell* 
kmed  the  bones  in  all  directions.  Treating  this  skeleton  as  I  did  the 
other,  X  found  arsenic  in  tlie  bones,  in  the  black  mould  under  the  head, 
and  a  greater  quantity  in  the  black  mould  under  the  ribs.  I  produce 
specimens  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  the  other  tests,  which  are  even  more 
&tinct  than  those  in  the  last  case  ;  this  is  after  an  interment  of  five  years 
and  one  month." 

TVie  Coroner, — From  the  statement  you  have  made,  and  from  your 
analysis,  have  you  any  doubt  that  arsenic  was  administered  during  life  ? 

Mr. Herapadu—l  have  never  found  arsenic  in  a  body  which  was  in  a 
natural  state;  and  I  mention  tliis  to  correct  the  ridiculous  notions  which 
have  gone  abroad,  owing  to  some  sayings  which  have  been  attributed  to 
the  French  Chemists.  Kaspail,  for  instance,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  could  produce  arsenic  from  the  legs  of  chairs ;  and  Orfila,'that  he  could 
do  so  from  the  common  soil.  I  Imve  made  experiments  on  hundreds  of 
bodies  of  human  beings  and  brutes,  but  have  never  discovered  arsenic 
unless  it  had  been  administered  medicinally  or  for  a  criminal  purpose.  I 
have  also  made  many  experiments  on  soils,  and  I  believe  the  statement  of 
Orfila  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  My  opinion  is,  that  arsenic  was  administered 
to  both  thc'se  children  during  life,  and  that  it  was  tlie  cause  of  death;  it 
existed  in  too  great  a  quantity  to  liave  been  administered  for  a  medicinal 
purpose. 

The  Jury,  without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  "  That  the  deceased 
children  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic,  but  how  or  by  whom  adminis-  - 
tered  there  is  no  evidence  to  show." 
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Friday,  6th  July,  1849;  E.  Doubleday,  Esq.,  V.P.,  m  the  Chair, 
which  was  afterwards  taken  by  J.  Miers,  Esq.,  V.P.,  r.R.S.;  Mr.  G. 
E.  Dennis  the  Secretary  having  announced  various  donations  since  the 
last  meeting,  Mr.  Jasper  W.  Rogers  read  a  paper 

•*  On  the  Uses  and  Properties  of  Peat  Moss,  and  the  Value  of  Pe^t 
OkarcocU  as  a  Disinfectant  and  Fertiliser.    The  object  of  the  paper  was 
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to  show  the  useful  purposes  into  which  the  bogs  of  IreUnd  could  be 
converted  by  the  extraction  of  peat  from  them  for  its  conversion  into 
charcoal.    The  charcoal  extracted  from  the  Irish  peat  was  far  preferable 
to  wood  charcoal,  and  one  of  its  greatest  advantages  was  the  effect  it 
had  as  a  disinfecting  and  deodorismg  agent.     Wood  charcoal  had  not 
that  property  to  nearly  such  an  extent.     It  was,  therefore,  singular 
that  now,  wiien  there  was  so  much  excitement  about  sanatory  matters, 
an   agent   so  powerful  should  have  been  so  much  overlooked.    It 
was  also  valuable  as  being  a  powerful  absorbent,  as  it  would  absorb 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  water,  and  keep  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil 
which  might  surround  it ;  while  it  took  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
obnoxious  gases  inherent  in  night-soil  and  sewage  matter,  and  thereby 
did  away  with  any  bad  effect  which  might  result  from  them.    It  there- 
fore was  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  manure  of  the  greatest 
value,  the  proportions  being  two-thirds  of  night-soil  to  one-third  of 
charcoal.    It  was  impossible  to  find  a  better  manure  for  the  food  of 
plants ;  for,  containing  as  it  did  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  it  exhaled 
the  ammonia  and  the  salt  which  were  in  the  night-soil,  did  not  allow 
them  to  escape,  but  treasured  them  up,  and  in  due  time  gave  them  out 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  plants  placed  under  its  infiiuence.    Xo  better 
agent  could  be  found  for  improving  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
metropolis.    Were  a  proper  system  observed,  by  means  of  this  agent 
the  sewage  matter  of  London  could  be  converte !  into  a  source  of 
great  profit,  while  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the  efiduvia  which 
emanated  from  such  matter  would  be  got  rid  of.      According  to  a  cal- 
culation he  had  made,  the  matter  so  produced  by  a  family  of  six 
would,  in  tlie  course  of  a  year,  if  subjected  to  the  influence  of  this 
agent,  yield  £30  per  annum ;  and  supposing  the  cost  of  the  charcoal 
and  other  expenses  to  amount  to  £15,  which  they  could  not  exceed, 
there  would  still  be  a  clear  profit  of  £15  yearly.    That  might  be 
doubted,  but  it  was  a  fact  which  he  had  ascertained  ailer  the  most 
careful  consideration ;  and  he  had  further  ascertained,  that  were  all  the 
houses  in  London  which  were  rented  at  upwards  of  £10  to  adopt  that 
system,  they  would  earn  a  profit  of  £15  per  house,  or  three  millions  of 
money  per  annum.     In  order  to  do  that,  they  would  have  to  collect 
the  refuse  from  all  these  houses   into  one  great  cesspool,  and  then 
apply  the  agent  he  alluded  to  ;  and  were  that  done,  it  would  be  the 
best  means  of  clearing  the  metropolis  of  that  nuisance  which  now  so 
much  affected  the  health  of  its  inhabitants ;  for  as  matt<.Ts  now  were, 
who  could  stand  for  an  instant  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  those  gratings 
in  the  street,  without  being  sensibly  aflfected  by  the  effluvia  which  pro- 
ceeded from  it  ?    After  some  illustrations  in  proof  of  his  statements, 
Mr.  Kogers  concluded  his  paper  by  stating  that  he  was  about  to  give 
the  public  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  by  erecting  an  establish- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out.     He  did  not  see  the  smallest 
difficulty  there  could  be  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  metropolis.    At  the 
present  time  their  ashes  were  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  in 
which  they  respectively  resided ;  and  why  should  they  not  give  up  the 
other  refuse  matter  in  like  manner  to  the  parish,  upon  a  proper  under- 
standing ?     It  was  true,  no  experiment  nad  been  as  yet  made  on  a 
large  scale  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  his  theory,  but  the  reason  was, 
that  charcoal  coidd  not  be  obtained  on  a  large  scale.    He  had  been 
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requested  by  the  Giiardians  of  the  Poor  at  Macclesfield,  some  weeks 
ago,  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  nuisance  there ;  and  although  the  char- 
coal was  of  a  very  bad  description,  the  peat  having  been  obtained 
from  a  neighbourmg  moss,  it  had  been  eminentlj  successful,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  so  in  every  case. 

Mr.  J.  T0U1.MIN  Smith  said,  while  he  did  not  deny  the  efficiency  of 
the  agent  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Rogers,  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the 
use  of  liquid  manure,  as,  after  long  practical  experience,  he  had  found 
it  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  On  his  own  premises  he 
had  a  tank  into  which  the  whole  of  the  excrement  was  conveyed  from 
the  house,  and  which  he  pumped  out  and  applied  for  garden  purposes 
in  its  liquid  state,  and  he  had  always  found  it  answer  well. 

Mr.  KoGBBS  conceived  that  Mr.  Smith  resided  in  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  Smith.— At  Highgate. 

Mr.  RoGXBS. — ^Well,  ^rour  system  might  do  well  at  Highgate ;  but 
how  is  a  man  to  carry  it  out  in  the  heart  of  London  ?  There  was 
no  doubt  but  liquid  manure  was  valuable,  but  the  moment  it  was 
pumped  out  of  the  tank,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  air,  that  moment 
the  ammonia  passed  from  it  and  was  lost;  but  when  mixed  with 
charcoal,  the  moment  the  ammonia  came  in  contact  with  the  charcoal 
it  was  fixed,  the  charcoal  acting  as  a  reservoir  for  it,  and  giving  it  out 
to  the  phmt  when  it  was  rec^uired. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  said,  into  his  tank  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  run, 
and  which  he  conceived  was  the  best  agent  for  mixing  the  refuse 
matter ;  and  he  thought  it  would  also  be  the  best  agent  for  carrying 
away  the  refuse  of  London. 

Mr.  RoGSBS  admitted  water  to  be  ^ood  enough  in  its  way,  but  when 
a  drop  of  it  fell  on  one  of  those  particles  of  charcoal  it  was  retained, 
and  ^ven  out  as  nourishment  to  vegetation  in  due  time :  whereas,  if 
they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  and  a  bright  sunshine  were  to  follow 
it,  it  was  all  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  vegetation  got  no  benefit 
fifom  it. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  said  he  came  there  rather  to  gain  information 
than  to  make  any  remarks  of  his  own.  He  admitted  that  there  were 
cases  where  the  agent  referred  to  could  be  applied  with  propriety,  as 
he  had  heard  of  sugar  casks  bein^  returned  to  the  West  Indies  filled 
with  manure  disinfected  by  such  a  process  as  that  to  which  their 
attention  was  now  drawn.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that,  as  regarded 
London,  the  system  could  be  brought  into  practical  application.  The 
liquid  manure  he  considered  was  quite  sufficient  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  was  easy  of  transmission,  and  was  now  sent  a  considerable 
way  into  the  country  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  a 
change ;  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  discourage  such  investigations 
as  the  present,  as  the  more  facts  they  could  get  brought  together  on  so 
important  a  subject,  the  better. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke  upon  the  subject,  alluding  to  the 
great  interest  of  the  question,  when  Mr.  Rogers  sat  down  amidst 
much  applause. 

ThaiiKB  were  voted  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  his  valuable  communication, 
which  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London, 
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Lectures  on  Electbicitt;  comprising  Gahanitm^  Magrketimiy  EUetro- 
Magnetism,  Magneto  and  Thermo -EUctricity  and  Electro- Phfgiology,  By 
Henry  M.  Noad,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  &e. 
Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  London  :  George  iSjiight  and  Sons, 
Foster  Lane. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasioii  to  refer  correspondents  to  this 
work,  which  gives  a  very  good  popular  view  of  the  subjects  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  including  their  practical  applications.  The 
matter  b  arranged  in  the  form  of  lectures,  having,  we  believe,  origin- 
ally constituted  the  substance  of  a  course  delivered  by  the  author;  and 
this  form  is  exceedingly  well  suited  to  the  subjects  treated  upon,  as  it 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  description  of  the  numerous  expe- 
riments which  abound  in  this  department  of  science.  Hie  woric  is 
illustrated  with  nearly  300  woodcuts,  explanatory  of  the  forms  and 
arrangements  of  the  apparatus  employed ;  so  tiiat  those  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  results  demonstrated  by  experiment,  or 
who,  having  had  their  interest  excited  by  that  means,  may  wish  to 
study  the  subjects  more  in  detail,  will  find  abundant  instructions  here 
to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Very  extensive  alterations  and  additions 
were  made  throughout  the  work  in  the  preceding  edition,  and  an 
entire  new  lecture  has  been  introduced  in  the  present  edition,  on  the 
subject  of  Electro-Physiology,  comprising  a  resume  of  the  recently 
published  researches  of  Matteucci  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Noad's  book 
affords  a  sufficiently  complete  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
subjects  on  which  it  treats,  for  the  use  of  students  and  amateur  cul- 
tivators of  the  science  of  Electricity;  and  the  easy  and  familiar  style 
in  which  it  is  written  is  calculated  to  make  it  popular  among  these 
classes  of  readers. 

Benzoic  :  its  Nature  and  Utility.  "By  C  Blachford  Mansfield,  M.A. 
Cantab.    8vo,  pp.  47.    J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Obsekv AXIOMS  ON  LoNDON  MiLK  ;  shswin^  its  UnheaUhy  Charaetar^ 
Poisonous  Adulterations,  Jjrc  ^-c. ;  with  SuggeiUums  for  remedying  the  Evil, 
By  H.  H0D6O4S  KuGG,  M.B.C.S.    8vo,  pp.  48.    Bailey  &  Moore,  Kegent  St. 

OBITUA&Y. 


DR.  ANTHONY  TODD  THOMSON,  F.L.S., 

Liie  Professor  of  Botany  to  tbe  Pbarroaceatical  Society,  and  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College. 

It  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  Phamiaceutical  Sodetj, 
at  the  time  of  its  establuhment,  that  tiiis  distinguisk«d  FrofesaQr 
sanctioned  by  his  presence  and  assisted  hj  his  counsel  the  earlj  pze- 
ceedings.  Approving  of  the  objects  £m  which  the  Society  was 
founded,  and  being  enthusiastic  in  the  cultivation  of  those  scienoeB 
which  form  the  basis  of  a  Pharmaceutical  education,  he  came  forward 
in  the  most  kind  and  liberal  manner  at  a  time  when  the  infant  insti- 
tution stood  most  in  need  of  auch  encouragement.  He  attended  the 
meetings,  contributed  original  papers,  to^  an  active  part  in  the 
scientific  discussions,   delivered  lectures  gratuitously,  and  lost  no 
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Opportunity  that  presesited  itself  of  promoting  an  undertaking,  in  the 
probable  success  of  which  even  the  originators  were  not  sanguine,  and 
which  was  considered  by  some  members  of  the  Frofession  to  be  a 
project  almost  chimerical. 

Dr.  Thomson,  with  that  energy  and  penetration  which  duiracterised 
him  through  life,  disr^arded  the  obstacles  and  difficulties;  and 
keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  ultimate  object,  threw  his  tact 
and  experience  into  the  scale,  inspired  the  founders  of  the  Society 
with  increased  confidence,  and  stimulated  them  to  persevering  exer- 
tion. The  Society  is  indebted  to  many  professionid  nriends  for  cordial 
support  and  encouragement  at  that  period,  but  the  name  of  ]>r. 
Thomson  stands  high  on  the  list  of  those  who  may  truly  be  designated 
wi  ^  friends  in  need,"  and  who  may  be  compared  to  sheet-anchors  in 
rouffh  weather. 

When  the  School  of  Pharmacy  was  founded.  Dr.  Thomson  accepted 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Botany,  which  he  retained  until  the  time  of 
his  decease.  By  means  of  his  influence  he  obtained  for  the  Students 
the  privilege  or  admission  to  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  where  most  of  the  lectures  were  deli- 
vered. In  addition  to  the  lectures  officially  comprised  in  the  course, 
he  voluntarily  devoted  the  intermediate  mornings  to  demonstrations, 
or  peripatetic  lectures  in  the  gardens— thus  more  than  doubling  the 
number  of  lectures,  and  contributing  ^eatly  to  their  practical  utility. 
This  early  walk  in  the  gardens  he  considered  a  recreation  rather  than 
a  toil ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  give  him  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
appeals  of  his  pupils  for  information,  evidencing  their  interest  in  his 
favourite  subject. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
a  Professor  to  whom  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  owes  so  deep  and 
lasting  an  obligation,  we  subjoin  a  short  account  of  hb  life.  It  is 
extracted  from  a  memoir  by  a  late  Student  of  University  College, 
which  was  published  originally  in  the  Medical  Times,  and  quoted  in 
the  Medical  Gazette : — 

"  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in 
January,  1778,  and  consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  m  his 
seventy-second  year.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  who  had  emigrated 
to  America,  and  held  the  lucrative  post  of  Commissioner  of  Customs 
in  the  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia.  He  had  arrived  on  a  temporary 
visit  to  his  native  country  immediately  before  Dr.  Thomson's  birth, 
but  shortly  after  this  event  he  returned  to  America,  and  remained 
there  till  the  termination  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Dr.  Thom- 
son's father,  in  addition  to  the  Commissionership  of  Customs,  held  the 
appointment  of  Postmaster- General  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Government  Council.  Like  many  of  the 
American  Loyalists,  he  threw  up  his  appointments  when  the  peace  was 
proclaimed,  and  returning  to  England,  received  a  pension  from 
Government,  and  retired  to  Edinbui^h.  Dr.  Thomson  was  educated 
in  the  High  School,  and  subsequentfy  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh. 
Among  his  school  and  college  friends  were  Leonard  and  Francis  Hor- 
ner, Henry  Cockbum,  afterwards  a  distinguished  orator  of  the  Scot- 
tish bar,  and  now  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  several  others 
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whose  names  have  since  attained  a  wide  celebrity.  At  the  time  of 
Dr.  Thomson^s  attendance  at  Edinburgh,  the  fame  of  this  ^reat 
medical  school  was  at  its  height ;  the  names  of  its  teachers,  Monro 
Secundus,  Gregory,  Black,  ike,  were  known  all  over  the  civilised 
world.  Dr.  Thomson  attended  the  last  course  of  lectures  ever  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Black.  During  his  attendance  at  College,  Dr.  Thom- 
son became  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society,  and  mingled  in  the 
celebrated  debates  which  then  exercised  the  talents  of  many  who 
were  afterwards  destined  to  play  no  inconsiderable  part  on  a  much 
wider  stage.  Here  it  was  that  Dr.  Thomson  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Lord  Brougham,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  con- 
tinued during  his  whole  life.  Dr.  Thomson  graduated  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  about  this  time,  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  lefl  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  he  de- 
termined to  commence  practice  m  London;  which  he  accordinffly  did, 
after  joining  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London ;  as  a  General  prac- 
titioner in  Sloane  Street.  He  rapidly  acquired  a  large  practice,  and 
in  1801  was  married  to  Miss  MaxweU^  of  Dumfries. 

"In  1810  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Medical  Botany, 
which  was  for  many  years  the  only  course  of  the  kind  in  London.  It 
was  very  popular,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day  became 
his  pupils.  Shortly  aflerwards  he  published  his  Conspectus  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. This  little  book,  the  most  popular  one  of  its  class,  was 
sold  to  Underwood,  the  publisher,  for  £20.  Some  idea  of  its  astonish- 
ing success  mav  be  learnt  from  the  fact,  that  afler  passing  through 
five  editions,  the  copyright  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
for  £600.  It  has  since  passed  through  many  more  editions,  and  has 
brought  immense  profit  to  its  proprietors,  though  very  little  to  its 
author,  who  merely  received  £20  or  £30  for  revising  each  edition. 
In  1811  Dr.  Thomson  published  the  Londoti  Dispensatory, — a  work 
of  such  merit  as  at  once  to  command  a  verv  extensive  circulation,  and 
to  place  the  name  of  its  writer  among  the  first  class  of  medical  authors. 
It  has  passed  through  eleven  editions,  the  last  being  published  in  1844. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  erudition,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation, admirably  put  together  in  an  easy  and  lucid  way,  and  being 
Illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  original  experiments  and  observa- 
tions. In  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  apologises  for  its 
imperfections  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  written  amidst  the 
appliances  of  learned  leisure,  and  the  ease  of  an  undisturbed  study, 
but  had  been  composed  amon^  the  harassing  cares  and  distractions 
of  a  most  extensive  practice.  Had  such  an  apology  been  needed,  it 
might  be  said  that  this  was  most  literally  the  fact,  as  it  was  usual  for 
Dr.  Thomson  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morm'n^,  write  for  three 
hours,  then  spend  the  whole  day  in  visiting  his  patients,  return  to  a 
late  dinner,  and  then  work  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Indeed, 
he  never  allowed  himself  more  than  three  or  four  hours  sleep.  In 
1814,  Dr.  Thomson  became,  with  Dr.  Burrows  and  Mr.  Royston,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Medical  Repository.  This  journal,  which  speedily 
commanded  a  wide  circulation,  and  exercised  great  influence  with  the 
profession,  was  established  both  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  medical 
science,  and  with  the  view  of  becoming  the  organ  of  the  associated 
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Surgeon  Apotbecaries,  who  were  then  agitating  for  the  medical  re- 
form which  afterwards  took  the  shape  of  the  Apothecaries*  Act.    Dr. 
Thomson  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  reformers,  and  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Greneral  Practitioners  with  his  accustomed  ardour.     It 
was  in  ^eat  measure  owing  to  his  energy,  and  to  the  skill  witii  which 
he  and  Dr.  Burrows  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Apothecaries,  that  the 
first  instalment  of  medical  reform  was  obtained  for  the  Profession. 
Although  at  this  time  Dr.  Thomson  was  overwhelmed  with  a  great 
private  practice,  he  wrote  largely  for  the  Repository,    In  the  copy 
which  he  kept,  and  which,  through  the  kindness  of  his  family,  we  have 
been  permitted  to  inspect,  the  names  of  the  writers  are  attached  to 
each  article.     To  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  we  may  now 
safelv  permit  a  glance  within  the  editorial  sanctum.     The  first  original 
article  in  the  Journal,  viz.,  *  Two  Cases  of  Hydrocephalus  Acutus,'  is 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are 
detailed  with  great  minuteness.    In  the  same  number  is  a  very  able  and 
rather  sharp  review  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transdctums  of  the 
College  of  Physicians^  also  from  his  pen.    In  the  second  number,  ^  The 
Reviews    of  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,*   'Materia    Medica,*    and 
'Botany,*   on  the  Continent,  are  by  him;  and  in  the  subsequent 
numbers  he    wrote   the  neater  part  of  the  Reviews,  and  of  the 
*  Analyses  of  Foreign   Medical  Science    and    Literature.*      Those 
Analyses  were  subsequently  lengthened  into  ^  Retrospects  of  Medical 
Science,*  which  are  perfect  models  of  what  such  things  ought  to  be, 
and  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  singular  talent  which  their 
writer  had  of  coflecting  from  innumerable  sources  every  important 
and  novel  fact.    It  is  astonishing  how  Dr.  Thomson,  even  with  his 
powers  of  work,  could  have  found  time  at  this  period  to  fulfil  his 
numerous  engagements.    He  was  doing  a  private  practice  of  about 
£3000  per  annum ;  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Committee  (and  several  speeches  reported  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Repository^  testify  to  his  exact  appreciation  of  the  question  of  Medical 
Reform) ;  he  was  delivering  lectures  on  Botany ;  and  performing  an 
amount  of  literary  labour  for  the  Repository^  which  by  itself  would 
have  engrossed  the  whole  time  of  many  men.    Shortly  after  this  time, 
the  first  case  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid  in  England  was  published  in 
the  Repository  hj  Mr.  Royston;  and  Dr.  Thomson  immediately  entered 
on  an  mvestigation  into  uie  chemical  and  medicinal  properties  of  this 
acid,  which  ended  in  the  publication  of  some  toxicoloncal  papers,  to 
which  succeeding  writers  have  continually  referred.    He  discovered 
also  the  best  antidote  to  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  and,  in  fact,  went 
over  the  ground  which  was  afterwards  trodden  in  the  same  way 
by  Orfila.    In  1815  and  1816,  Dr.  Thomson  was  engaged  in  numerous 
inquiries  into  the  microscopic  structure  of  plants,  many  of  which  arc 
of  great  interest,  and  are  contained  in  his  work  on  Botany^  published 
two  or  three  years  subsequently.    In  1818,  the  Medical  Repository 
was  sold  to  Underwood :  Dr.  Thomson  continued  however  to  be  a 
large  contributor  to  it,  and  the  *  Retrospect  of  the   Progress  of 
M^icine,*  which  opens  the  volume  for  that  year,  and  occupies  more 
than  sixty  pases,  was  written  by  him. 

'*In  1820,  liaving  for  some  time  been  a  widower,  he  married  a 
second  time. 
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^  In  1826,  Dr.  Thomson '  remoTed  from  Sloane  Street  to  Hinde 
Street,  Mandieiter  Square,  onid  became  a  Member  of  the  College  of 
Phjsicians. 

**  In  1828,  University  College,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  London 
University,  opened  its  theatres  to  the  public,  and  Dr.  Thomson  was 
elected  the  iVofessor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,— a  diair 
which  he  held  till  his  death.    In  the  following  jear  he  published  an 
edition  of  Bateman  on  Cutaneous  DUeaseSy  wiw  plates.    In  1832,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Amos ; 
but  snortly  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Amos  accepted  a  Judgeship  in 
India,  Dr.  Thomson  bec^ame  sole  Professor,  and  continued  so  till  his 
death.    During  this  part  of  his  life,  from  1829  to  1849,  he  continued 
to  manifest  the  same  indefatigable  industry  as  during  his  career 
as  a  General  Practitioner.     Ue  was  Physician  to  the  Dispensary 
attached  to  University  Coll^^ie,   and,   subsequently,   to  University 
College  Hospital.      He  delivmd  complete  courses  of  Lectures  on 
Materia  Meobca  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  gave  weekly  Clinical 
Lectures ;  he  publiBhed  a  great  number  of  scattered  papers  in  the 
Lancet,  Medical  Gazette,  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science^   and 
Medico- ChirurgiccU  Transactions^  and  he  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine,     He  also  published  Lectures 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  the  Elements  of  Materia  Medico^ — 
a  text-book  intended  for  the  use  of  his  class,  wfaioL  has  passed  thronsh 
three  editions.      He  wrote  a  very  useful  work  on  the  Domestic 
Management  of  the  Sick-room,  which  had  a  very  large  sale ;  a  short 
treatise  on  Botany,  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge ;  and  published  two  or  tibrec  fasciculi  of  Plates  on  Skin  Dis- 


**  In  1841  he  commenced  a  course  of  liectures  on  Botany  for  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  continued  them  until  his  last  illness. 
About  ten  years  ago  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians, — a  distinction  which,  considering  his  reputation  and  his 
character,  might  have  been  sooner  bestowed  upon  him.  In  addition 
to  his  extensive  professional  avocations,  Dr.  Thomson  found  time  for 
various  Uterary  pursuits :  he  wrote  many  papers  for  the  periodicals 
of  the  day — such  as  Colbum*s  MontfUy  Magazme^  tiie  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review^  the  Literary  Gazette.  He  translated  Salvert^s  work  on  Magic, 
and  edited,  with  copious  notes,  the  Seasoms  of  Thomson.  These  non- 
professional pursuits  were  carried  on  in  what  he  called  his  leisure 
time,  which  consisted  merely  of  the  three  or  four  hours  he  snatched 
from  sleep,  after  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours*  unremitting  application  to 
professional  duties.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  had  been 
engi^ed  in  throwing  his  notes  together  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
work  on  Diseases  affecting  the  Skin, — a  task  for  which  his  great  ex- 
perience in  these  affections  eminently  qualified  him. 

^  In  the  summer  of  1848  both  his  mind  and  his  body  seemed  to  be  as 
strong  and  active  as  ever.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  six  in  the 
mormn^,  walk  up  to  the  Botanical  Crardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  at 
seven  deliver  his  Lecture  to  the  students  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  then  return  and  see  patients  till  half-past  twelve.  At  one 
o'clock  he  went  to  his  hospital,  and  at  three  lectured  on  medical  juris- 
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prudence.  Once  a  week,  abo,  he  gave  a  clinical  lecture.  After  his 
lecture  on  jurisprudence  he  made  his  visits  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening ;  returned  to  dinner ;  and  after  dinner  commenced  preparing 
his  lectures  for  the  following  daj,  writing  reviews,  and  medical  papers 
of  all  kinds,  arran^nghis  b^k  on  skin  diseases,  or  collecting  materials 
for  the  next  edition  of  his  DispensatOTry^  which  was  his  favourite  and 
most  profitable  work.  After  many  hours*  labour,  he  would  lay  aside 
his  professional  work  and  take  up  some  of  his  lighter  pursuits,  and 
then,  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  retire  to  bed  for  three  or  four 
hours.  He  found  time,  somehow  or  other,  to  read  all  the  medical  pub- 
lications, both  periodical  and  otherwise,  and  studied  many  of  them  as 
attentively  as  if  he  had*been  a  student  of  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
the  time  of  his  illness  he  had  been  very  carefully  reading  Feuch- 
tersleben's  Medical  Pgychology^  and  had  half  completed  a  long  review 
of  it,  intended  for  one  of  the  leading  medical  journals. 

^  In  spite  of  this  intense  occupation,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  in  October,  1848,  he  had  never  seemed  in  better  healthy  or 
more  active  in  mind.  In  January,  1849,  however,  he  caught  cold, 
and  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  :  after  two  or  three  weeks* 
illness  he  went  into  the  country,  and  soon  regaining  his  strength,  in- 
sisted, contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  on  returning  to  his  work. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  usual ;  but,  probably  from  the  exposure 
which  a  professional  man  cannot  wholly  avoid,  again  suffered  a  return 
of  bronchitis,  with  which  a  little  pneumonia  was  now  combined.  This 
was,  however,  soon  subdued,  and  he  left  town  for  a  few  days  to 
recruit.  He  came  back  strong  and  active,  although  the  cough  had 
not  entirely  disappeared,  and  recommenced  his  lectures  and  hospital 

Eractice.  Immediately  before  the  termination  of  the  winter  session, 
e  was  accidentally  exposed  to  cold,  and  felt  chilled  and  indisposed : 
instead  of  returning  home,  he  went  his  round  of  professional  engage- 
ments ;  but  while  engaged  in  writing  a  prescription  at  the  house  of  a 
patient,  was  attacked  with  a  fainting  fit.  He  soon  recovered,  finished 
his  prescription,  and  returned  home.  The  next  day  he  felt  himself 
too  unwell  to  go  out,  and  when  visited  by  his  professional  friends,  it 
was  found  that  extensive  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung  had  set  in. 
This  was  apparently  soon  got  under,  and  at  one  time  he  seemed 
rapidly  recovering,  and  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  for  six  or  eight 
hours  a-day.  Without  assignable  cause,  however,  the  disease  again 
partially  returned,  pleurisy  to  a  considerable  extent  complicated  the 
case,  and  after  lingering  several  weeks  in  a  state  of  great  debility  and 
exhaustion,  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  Jul^.  The 
mind  remained  perfectly  clear  and  active  till  within  a  few  minutes  of 
death ;  till  withm  a  few  days,  he  had  continued  the  dictation  of  his 
work  on  skin  diseases,  and  had  consulted  authorities  on  the  subject. 
He  bore  his  illness  with  e^tareme  patience,  and  contemplated  its  in- 
evitable termination  with  the  fortitude  of  an  honest  man,  and  the 
calmness  of  a  Christian." 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Oc,  CauerontriL^-EmpIasirum  Phtmbi  is  a  soap  consisting  of  oleic  and 
niargaric  acids  in  combination  witii  oxide  of  lead.  On  boiling  the  olive  oil 
with  litharge,  saponification  is  effected,  the  oleine  and  margarine  of  the  oil 
being  resolved  into  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  while  the  former  combine 
with  the  oxide  of  lead. 

A.  Z, — It  is  asbestos,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

AjHcUor  Veritatia. — Chloric  ether  and  t^rchlaride  of  carbon^  are  two  names 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  some  substance.    * 

HertMs. — We  have  not  heard  of  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  being  used  for 
precipitating  silver,  so  as  to  form  mirrors.  A  patent  has  recently  been  taken 
out  for  applying  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  to  that  purpose. 

A  Member  (Bolton)  —The  analysis  of  an  ointment  is  often  a  difficult  pro- 
blem.   Wc  are  unable  to  state  the  composition  of  that  alluded  to. 

A  Registered  Apprentice. — Solution  of  chloride  of  soda  may  be  made  by 
adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed. 

Jttfcnw.— Ginger  beer  is  sometimes  made  without  fermentation,  by  charg- 
ing a  sweetened  infusion  of  ginger  with  carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  soda 
water  machine.    Effervescing  lemonade  is  also  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Camber,  .4.P.S.— (1.)  No.— (2.)  The  "  Solutio  Muriatis  Morphia''  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  laudanum  in 
strength.  In  such  case,  of  course,  as  the  opium  used  in  making  the  tincture 
is  subject  to  variation,  the  quantity  of  morphia  representing  it  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely estimated. — (3.)  Enquiry  should  be  made  of  the  Secretary. 

H.  P,  may  obtain  the  information  ho  requires  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Amicus. — Ditto.  Those  who  have  discontinued  their  membership  may  bo 
re-admitted  by  the  Council  on  payment  of  arrears  and  a  nominal  fiuc. 

5.  P.  (M.P.S.) — The  individual  was  once  a  Chemist,  hut  is  now  an  idle 
profligate  adventurer. 

A,  S,  (Birmingham). — Filtration  is  the  best  method  of  clearing  essence  of 
lemon  when  turbid.  It  may  be  distilled  for  some  purposes,  but  the  result 
differs  materially  from  ordinary  essence  of  lemon. 

An  Original  Member. — The  suggestions  will  bo  attended  to  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  readers. 


Adyertisemenis  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instroctions  from  Members  and  AA>ciate9,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
80th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  MEDICAL  BILL 
Has  not  made  its  appearance. 


COFFINISM. 


The  altercations  which  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  medical 
profession  in  regard  to  internal  discipline,  and  questions  of  rank, 
prionty,  or  technical  privilege,  afford  to  cunning  empirics  an 
apparent  argument  in  favour  of  their  free  trade  in  physic.  The 
&ct  that  the  doctors  disagree,  is  assumed  to  imply  a  fallacy  in 
medical  science ;  aod  on  this  foundation,  with  a  superstructure  of 
impudence  and  illogical  generalization,  any  new  system,  however 
ridiculous,  rises  into  an  ephemeral  notoriety,  and  feeds  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public. 

The  exploits  of  Dr.  Coffin  have  assumed  a  character  which 
seems  to  demand  some  animadversion.  The  extent  of  his  insidious 
movements  is  not  generally  known.  Hitherto  his  name  has  only 
come  before  the  public  in  connexion  with  inquests  on  some  of  his 
victims,  but  these  isolated  cases  afford  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
the  average  result  of  his  practice,  as  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  and 
tl^  only  persons  cognisant  of  the  circumstances,  are,  in  most 
instances,  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  whose  faith  in  the  ^'  doctor  " 
has  disarmed  suspicion. 

Enough,  however,  is  known  respecting^  the  system  now  termed 
Coffinism,  to  enable  us  to  expose  its  dangerous  tendency,  and 
account  for  its  fatal  results.  We  extract  the  following  observa- 
tions, and  the  leading  particulars  of  the  last  inquest,  from  the 
Carlisle  Patriot  of  August  11  : — 

'*  The  movement — for  such  it  is — may  likely  enough  be  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, judging  from  the  untiring  energy  vith  which  it  is  carried  on ; 
although  far  more  painfol  thoughts,  suggested  by  the  silent  and  unobtru- 
sive style  in  which  the  Ck>ffinites  institute  their  proceedings,  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  already,  in  many  places,  their  strange  delusions  may  have 
gained  an  extensive  possession  among  the  credulous  and  simple-hearted 
hnmbler  classes  long  before  the  system  is  apparent.  The  discovery  of  its 
existence  seems  in  each  locality  only  to  be  made  out  by  the  coroner — 
death,  in  fiict,  is  the  herald  of  Coffinism.  From  these  remarks,  our 
readers  will  see  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy—to  devise 
a  breakwater  to  stem  the  torrent  of  delusion.    Great  as  were  the  evils 
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inflicted  on  society  by  the  yarious  notira  of  preceding  quad^  oC  piU- 
Dotoriety,  they  are  likely  to  prove  trifliog  in  oompariaon  with  what  onr 
less -educated  classes  may  have  to  suffer  through  Coffinism.  The  chief 
feature — ^and  a  very  remarkable  one  it  is— of  Coffinism,  is  the  almost 
total  monopoly  of  it  by  religious  Dissenters  of  the  most  zealous  castes. 
The  potent,  yet  uncertain,  and  therefore  treacherous  drug,  the  Lobelia 
mflaia^  is  collected  in  America^  and  sent  to  this  country  by  the  sect 
called  Shakers ;  and  the  rash  and  often  fatal  exhibition  of  it  is,  it  would 
appear,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  yery  numerous  and  untiring  body 
known  as  Ranters,  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  our  own  country.  Ope- 
rating on  such  materials,  Thomson  in  America,  and  Coffin  here,  will 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  driving  a  successfhl  and  only  a  too  lucrative 
trade,  by  the  sale,  already  to  an  incredible  extent,  of  their  trashy  books 
and  dangerous  powders — which  are  only  to  be  procured,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  head-quarters.  Not  only,  however,  are  religion  and 
philanthropy  desecrated  by  the  sect  in  question ;  science  is  most  ludicrously 
insulted  also.  At  the  trial  it  was  given  in  evidence  that  John  Wood,  a 
shoemaker,  and  Storey,  a  stonemason,  were  members  of  *  Tlie  Medico- 
Botanical  SoGiety'--of  which  the  aoi-duant  Doctor  Coffin  is  President!" 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Coffin  is  not  satisfied  with  dealing  out  his 
poisonous  yegetable  himself;  he  has  established  a  society  of 
Coffinites,  for  whose  instruction  he  has  published  a  book,  entitled, 
A  Botanic  Guide  to  Health,  and  the  Natural  Pathology  of 
Disease^  He  observes  in  the  preface,  '*  An  acre  of  parchment,^ 
with  a  ton  of  books,  and  a  ship-load  of  bad  Latin,  will  not  even 
make  a  shoemaker ;  what  an  absurdity  then  to  suppose  such  things 
capable  of  making  a  physician  !'*  and  states,  that  *^  every  person 
purchasing  this  book  will  have  in  his  possession  a  diploma  that 
will  confer  upon  its  owner  more  real  knowledge  than  the  skill  of 
the  faculty  can  ever  bestow."  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  "  cutting 
up  a  body  after  death  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  malady 
of  which  the  pataent  ^ed.  This  absurdity''  (he  says)  "  is  only 
equalled  by  that  of  the  philosopher  who  cut  open  the  bellows  in 
Older  to  see  where  the  wind  comes  from/* 

The  style  of  his  logic  may  be  appreciated  by  a  notice  of  the 
chapter  ^^  On  the  Nature  of  Disease,  in  which  he  defines  disease  to 
he  "  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  or  a  disturbed  opercUion  of  it;^  and 
denounces  as  an  absurdity  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
^^ fifteen  hundred  diseases,*^  quoting  from  Dr.  Hooper  in  his 
Medical  Dictionary,  that  "  any  deviation  from  the  natural  and 
healthy  actions  of  the  whole  system,  or  any  particular  organ, 
constitutes  diseate*"  He  then  draws  a  comparison  between  disease 
and  hunger,  which  latter  ^'arises  from  a  want'  of  food,"  and 
suggests  as  a  parallel  **  absurdity,''  t^e  classification  of  hunger  into 
^^  fifteen  hundred  different  symptoms,  all  originating  from  one 
common  cause,  yet  to  be  combated  singly."  This  is  followed  by  a 
psrody  on  Dr.  Hoopers  remarks  on  the  characters  of  yariouft 
diseases,  the  word  hunger  being  substituted,  as  in  tjie  following 
specimens : — 
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"Diseaae  may  be  lociil,7a£^tmg  ^  Hunger  may  be  local,  aflbcting 

oidy  some  particular  part.  only  the  stomach,  from  which  par- 

ticular part  the  disease  is  readily 
expelled  by  presenting  it  with  & 
good  dinner. 
''Or  it  may  be  constitutional,         '*Hunger,ifnot allayed, will afibct 
aflbeting  the  whole  system.  the  whole  system,  therefore  it  be- 

comes constitutional 
''Disease  is  epidemic,  generally  ''Epidemic  hunger  is  unibrtn- 
diffused  among  a  population,  and  nately  too  often  felt  by  the  popula- 
arinng  either  from  contagion,  or  tion  of  this  country,  when  sickness 
some  atmospheric  or  other  cause,  prevails;  the  doctors  with  their 
the  influence  of  which  is  exten-  weighty  bills  tend  not  a  little  to 
sirely  felt.  increase  the  general  distress. 

"  Disease  may  be  hereditary,  de-  "  The  penalties  of  hunger  are  too 

Bcendlng  from  the  parent  to  the      often  made  hereditary  by  injustice: 
child."  when  a  famishing   mother  sinks 

through  exhaustion.'' 

The  influence  of  this  kind  of  sophistry  on  uneducated  peraoofl 
may  be  esc^ily  understood,  and  its  success  b  demonstrated  by  tke 
extensive  demand  for  Lobelia  injiata,  which  is  recommended  as  the 
panacea  for  disease  in  general^  and  if)  sold  ad  libitum  to  the 
deluded  Coffinites. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  (Aug.  2)  a  petition  to  Parliament  was  adopted,  praying 
for  the  introduction  of  a  law  to  place  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
arsenic.  If  Coflinism  should  not  receive  a  check  from  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  Coroner,  it  will  be  advisable  to  include  Lobelia 
m/lata  in  the  prohibition.  It  must  be  recollected  that  this  drug  is 
administered  in  doses  of  sixty  grains,  by  persons  whose  whole 
"  medical  '*  knowledge  is  derived  from  Dr.  Coffin's  book.  In  order 
to  disseminate  more  widely  his  botanic  theory,  the  Ph>fessor  has 
announced  a  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  west-end  of  London,  and 
we  are  informed  that  he  has  taken  a  house  in  Russell  Square.  His^ 
operations,  however,  have  been  retarded  by  the  recent  inquest  at 
Maryport^  where  his  presence  was  required  to  watch  over  the  &te 
of  hj8  diseiple. 

CHA&6E  OF  HANSLAUGHTEB  AT  MARTPOBT.« 

Mm  Wood  (aged  twenty-four),  a  pupil  of  Dr.  CoflBn's,  was  placed  in 
the  dock,  charged  with  having  committed  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  by 
administering  to  a  young  man,  named  Thomas  Wilson,  a  large  quantity 
of  Lobelia  inJiaiOy  a  very  powerKil  drug,  whereby  his  death  was  caused. 

Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Overend  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr. 
Seijeant  Wilkins  and  SiLr.  James  for  the  prisoner. 

Mr,  Btiu,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said,  that  the  deceased,  Thomas 
WHson,  was  a  young  man,  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  joiner, 

*  A  few  weeks  ago  an  inquest  was  held  in  London  on  a  victim  of  Gofllnism. 

Samuel  Thomson,  in  the  Unitei  States,  has  been  tried  for  poisoning  by 
loMkiy  which  drcnmstMioe  i*  noticed  by  Dr.  Berar%  in  }m  MxUeria 
MM»,^iim^mMbu^TMa^mad^QLu^p,l9il.  :   :     .   .«.  :• ; 
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liring  vlth  his  father,  of  the  same  trade,  and  both  in  the  employ  of  the 
railway  company.  He  had  been  labouring  under  periu/kitu*  On  the  12th 
of  April  he  complained  that  he  was  not  well,  and  did  not  go  to  his  worlc 
On  the  13th  he  was  a  little  better,  and  went  to  his  work;  but  on  the  14th 
he  agam  became  ill,  and  went  home  to  his  father  and  mother.  The  latter 
gave  him  a  little  tea  of  some  kind,  and  he  went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th  he  awoke  much  worse  and  in  great  pain.  His 
father  then  sent  for  a  person  named  Story,  a  blacksmith,  and  he  gave  him 
a  little  of  the  decoction  of  mountain  flax.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock 
on  the  same  morning  the  deceased's  father,  at  the  request  of  his  son,  went 
for  the  prisoner,  who  immediately  came  and  prescribed  for  him.  He 
ordered  an  injection,  whidi  was  composed  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  lobelia 
(about  sixty  g^ins),  and  an  equal  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  of 
Talerian  root,  &c  He  also  ordered  an  emetic,  composed  of  the  same  sub- 
stances, and  in  the  same  quantity  as  he  had  administered  in  the  ii\jection; 
and  instructed  that  the  deceased  was  to  have  a  warm  bath,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  the  same  morning  he  repeated  another  emetic  and  injection.  The 
imfortunate  young  man  gradually  grew  worse;  his  parents  became 
alarmed,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Pearson,  a  regular  medical  man.  The  action  of 
the  heart  was  feebly  and  he  was.  labouring  under  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Another  medical  man,  Mr.  Curtis,  was  also  called  in,  but  the  state  in 
which  the  deceased  was  found  was  altogether  past  surgery  and  past 
medicine,  and  he  died  about  half-past  four  o'clock  that  day. 

Mr,  Bliss  continued. — It  was  necessary  to  the  right  unierstanding  of  the 
question,  that  they  should  have  the  best  information  respecting  this  drug. 
The  learned  gentleman  then  read  extracts  from  works  by  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Dr.  Christian,  which  corroborated  what  he  had  advanced  respecting  lobdia^ 
namely,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  drug  and  a  deadly  poison.  This  was  the 
character  of  the  vegetable  substance  called  loMia,  among  the  medical  men 
of  this  country.  They  (the  jury)  would  no  doubt  wonder  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  should  have  the  confidence  to  give  it  to  any  body  ;  but  he  (Mi. 
Bliss)  would  tell  them  how  that  had  come  to  pass.  There  was  in  Mary- 
port  a  quasi  Botanical  Society,  which  had  been  instituted  by  an  American 
named  Coffin,  who  went  about  the  country  lecturing  and  forming  what  he 
called  Botanical  Societies  ;  and,  unfortunately,  tliere  were  persons  who 
followed  his  prescriptions,[out  of  the  use  of  one  of  which,  he  (Mr.  Bliss) 
was  sorry  to  say,  the  present  case  had  arisen.  The  learned  counsel  then 
drew  attention  to  a  book  which  had  been  publi^ed  by  Dr.  Coffin  (as  he 
was  called)  and  observed,  that  since  the  death  of  Wilson,  the  doctor  and 
his  pupils  had  been  endeavouring,  by  means  of  lectures  and  publications, 
to  influence  public  opinion  on  the  issue  of  this  case.  The  doctor,  who 
said  he  had  studied  at  the  college  of  Nature,  told  them  that  lobelia  had 
long  been  used  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and  could  bo  given  with- 
out danger  and  with  success  in  almost  every  case,  whether  to  the  infant 
or  to  the  aged  man  ;  that  it  never  operated  upon  those  in  perfect  health  ; 
and  that,  when  administered,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  enough.  Never 
mind  the  faculty,  give  enough  I  He  prescribed  it  for  almost  all  sorts  of  dis- 
eases ;  for  hooping  cough,  jaundice,  and  gout,  it  was  lobelia  I  for  rheumatism, 
for  cholera  and  Asiatic  cholera,  it  was  lobelia  /  in  short,  it  was  lobelia  for 
so  many  diseases  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  mention  all,  lest  he  should 
try  their  patience.  He  added,  that  he  often  invited  the  faculty  to  discuss 
with  Mm,  but  they  seldom  dared  to  meet  him  ;  and  when  they  did  come 
in  his  way,  they  never  stood  fire  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  (Laughter,} 
Every  man  (continued  the  doctor)  would  now  discharge  the  duties  of  phy- 
sician to  his  family  ;  and  that  ere  long  the  trade  of  the  grave-digger 
would  become  a  much  less  profitable  one  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bliss)  was  afraid 
that  so  long  as  there  were  Coffins  in  the  world  there  must  be  grave-diggers. 
(nettewed.laughier).    The  medical  men  had  made  several  experiments  with 
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iobeHa  upon  inferior  animals,  with  the  Tiew  of  ascertainhig  the  true  natue 
of  that  drag,  and  it  had  proved  fatal  in  all  cases.  The  medical  gentlemen 
had  been  attacked  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  this  affair ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  jury  that  those  gentlemen  had  done  nothing  more  than  was 
dictated  by  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a  desire  for  the  puMic  safety. 

The  leading  facts  of  the  case  having  been  proyed,  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
Maryport,  described  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  patient,  and 
the  appearances  obserred  on  the  post  mortem  examination,  and  stated, 
**From  all  the  appearances,  I  concluded  that  the  deceased  had 
sufiered  from  disease  of  long  standing;  he  had  a  number  of  diseases 
upon  bim.  The  appearances  also  indicated  that  some  substance  of  an 
acrid  and  narcotic  nature  had  been  given  to  him.  The  disease  of  long 
standing  was  inflammation  of  tlie  covering  of  the  bowels;  it  is  called 
peroHnitis.  He  also  had  inflammation  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  in- 
testines, and  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  brain.  From  the  local 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  boweis,  we  drew  the  conclusion  that 
some  irritant  poison  had  been  given  to  him.  Narcotic  poison  would  have 
produced  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  brain.  Lobelia  is,  in  my 
opinion,  such  a  poison  as  would  have  produced  all  the  appearances  which 
I  have  described." 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins,  in  his  reply,  made  a  general  attack  upon  the 
doctors,  who,  he  insinuated,  had  been  concerned  in  getting  up  the  case^ 
and  concluded  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  juiy. 

His  Lordship  briefly  summed  up,  observing,  that  if  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  young  man  had  been  hastened  by  the  administration  <tf 
lobelia,  they  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty;  if  not,  they  must  acquit  him. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  consultation,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

His  Lordship  (addressing  the  prisoner)  said — **  I  would  advise  you  to 
abstain  from  giving  tliat  medicine  at  all,  as  you  don't  understand  it  If 
you  do  so  again,  and  any  person  should  die  in  consequence,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  you  will  be  severely  punished." 


THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  ONE  MEDICINE  FOR 

ANOTHER. 

Ths  text  of  the  Dispensing  Chemist  is  ''  Prescriptions  ac- 
curately prepared ;"  and  in  the  retail  department,  '*  Genuine  medi- 
cines of  the  best  quality/*  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  motto.  It  has 
occasionally  been  our  duty,  and  by  no  means  a  pleasing  one,  to 
direct  attention  to  deviations  from  these  good  old  maxims,  and  to 
point  out  the  serious  injury  inflicted  on  the  health  of  the  public 
and  on  the  credit  of  the  trade  by  the  sale  of  spurious  medicines* 

Hitberto  exposure  of  the  facts  has  been  almost  the  only  check 
or  preventive  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  practices. 
A  man  who  passes  a  bad  shilling,  a  baker  wno  adulterates  his 
bread,  or  an  sidventurer  who  imitates  a  signature  on  a  cheque, 
would  immediately  on  detection  be  summoned  to  take  his  trial ; 
and  any  person  injured  by  such  fraud,  who  would  abstain  from 
prosecuting,  would  be  denounced  as  neglecting  a  duty  which  he 
owes  to  the  public.  But  a  Chemist  may  sell  a  worthless  drug, 
be  may  dilute  or  adulterate  a  preparation,  he  may  sell  as  the  pre- 
paration of  another  that  which  he  has  fabricated  himself,  and  his 
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tBBij  souFoe  of  jippFefaensicm  is  the  chance  of  esposore,  and  iSbe 
loss  of  business  which  such  exposure  would  entail  upon  htm.    . 

That  the  law  which  applies  generally  to  the  punisument  of  fraud 
is  applicable  to  frauds  in  medicine,  there  never  was  any  reason  to 
doubt ;  but  it  would  appear  that  difficulties  exbt  in  making  the 
law  available  in  this  class  of  offences.  At  all  events,  an  action  at 
law  for  the  substitution  of  one  medicine  for  another  is  a  novelty, 
and  the  case  of  Griffiths  v,  Walford  is,  therefore,  one  which  in- 
Tolves  a  principle  important  and  interesting  to  Chemists  in  generaL 
An  admirable  report  of  the  case  has  been  widely  circulated  in  the 
newspapers,  and  also  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  at  Wolverhampton. 
The  report  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  tlus  Journal;  we  therefore 
mirjoin  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts.* 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Wolverhampton,  being  in 
London,  and  feeling  unwcU  with  a  violent  irritability  of  stomach, 
went  into  the  shop  of  Messrs  Lunn  and  Walford,  of  Aldersgate 
Street,  for  a  dose  of  Sir  James  Musray's  fluid  magnesia.  >6ome 
conversation  ensued  between  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Walford,  who 
being  a  Medical  Practitioner  as  well  as  Chendst,  suggested  some 
other  remedy  of  his  own  preparation.  This,  however,  was  not 
adopted  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  persevered  in  his  desire  to  take  idle 
medicine  for  which  he  had  applied.  Having  swallowed  the  dose, 
he  ezclumed,  **  You  have  given  me  Epsom  salts!"  and  after  some 
altercation  left  the  shop  highly  offended.  He  afterwards  called 
to  remonstrate,  stating  that  he  had  been  seriously  unwell  in  con- 
sequence of  the  substitution ;  but  instead  of  receiving  any  apology 
he  found  that  Mr.  Walford  *'  took  high  ground,  and  seemed  to 
think  he  had  done  quite  right."  Whereupon  Mr.  Griffiths  told 
him  that  he  would  seek  reparation  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  on 
the  Idth  of  July  the  case  was  tried  at  the  Guildhall  County  Court, 
London. 

Mr.  Griffiths  (in  the  absence  of  his  counsel)  conducted  the  case 
with  much  skill,  and  argued  the  points  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  done  him  credit  if  he  had  been  an  experienced  lawyer.  He 
poved  that  a  different  compound  was  substituted  for  that  which 
he  had  required  ;  that  the  compound  so  substituted  had  caused 
lerious  indisposition,  and  occasioned  his  detention  in  London,  and 
consequent  pecuniary  loss  in  his  business  at  home  ;  and  he  claimed 
damages,  not  from  meroenaiy  motives,  but  simply  to  establish  the 
principle,  that  **  if  any  one  go  into  a  Druggist's  shop,  and  ask  for 
some  particular  medicine,  that  Druggist,  or  Surgeon  in  attendance 
in  &e  shop,  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  substitute  another,  either  be* 
cause  he  has  not  got  the  one  asked  for,  or  does  not  choose  to  sell  it ; 
or  desires  to  sell  something  else  by  which  he  makes  a  larger  profit ; 

*  Printed  at  the  offices  of  Joseph  Bridgen,  Darlington  Street,  Wdver- 
lampton* 
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or  baa  the  vaxuby  or  -pratumptioii  io  lihink  lie  knovrs  better  ^baat, 
has  customer  what  k  good  for  him."  This  is  an  important  pvin- 
mple,  and  rather  compiehensiye ;  bat  before  discuasiDg  the  prin- 
mple  we  must  piooeea  with  the  case.  The  Defendant  could  not 
deny  that  the  Plaintiff  had  asked  for  Murray's  fluid  magnem^ 
and  admitted  that  he  had  ^ven  him  a  solution  of  sulphate  ctf 
maffnesia  and  bicarbonate  of  potash.  He  thought  Mr.  Griffiths 
had  asked  for  his  advice.  His  partner  stated  that  the  Arm 
kept  Murray's  fluid  magnesia,  but  did  not  sell  much  of  it,  as  they 
sold  their  own  preparations,  which  pay  them  much  better.  He 
admitted  that  he  was  neither  a  Medical  Man  nor  a  Member  of 
the  Pharmaoeutical  Society. 

Mr.  Mellor,  oounsel  for  -die  Defendant,  endeayouied  to  ehow 
ihst  the  Plaintiff  had  no  case — ^that  he  had  asked  for  advice,  and 
that  he  had  not  proved  any  injury  to  have  resulted  from  the 
medicine,  having,  by  his  own  admission,  eaten  mutton  and  turnips 
the  day  before. 

The  Plaintiff,  in  hisToply,  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  defective 
state  of  the  laws  respecting  Pharmaceutical  education  in  this 
eoontiy,  and  the  additional  necessity  on  this  account  for  protecting 
the  public  against  the  evil  consequences  of  careless  or  fraudulent 
fdbstitutions.  In  the  present  instance  the  offence  was  not  the 
result  of  ignorance  nor  of  accident,  the  Defendant  being  a  legally 
qualified  Medical  Practitioner ;  and  it  was  inferred  that  in  this 
capacity  he  had  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  instructions  received 
in  a  manner  which  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  would  not  have  felt 
jofitifled  in  doing.  Mr.  Griffiths  rebutted  the  plea  that  advice 
was  sought  or  wanted,  and  rested  his  claim  to  a  verdict  on  the 
facts  as  above  stated. 

The  jury,  after  a  few  minutes'  consultation,  returned  a  verdict 
£ar  the  Plaintiff. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  above  trial,  the  ftydt 
is  established  that  the  County  Courts  may  be  made  available  for 
the  exposure  and  punishment  of  those  who  culpably  substitute  one 
medicine  for  anodier.  The  makers  of  a  spurious  compound  sold 
under  the  name  of  valerianate  of  zinc — the  fabricators  of  cod-liver 
oil  by  means  of  oil  of  almonds  or  other  material — the  manufiBO- 
turers  of  blue  pill  containing  thirty  per  cent,  of  clay,  nitrate  of 
olver  with  half  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, diluted  with  carbonate  or  chloride — those  who  sell  as  iise 
nostrum  of  another,  a  compound  ^'  of  their  own  preparation, 
because  it  pays  them  better;"  in  fact,  all  parties  guilty  of  fraudulent 
sobstitution,  whether  by  wholesale,  retail,  or  for  exportation,. are 
amenable  to  the  law  &t  thus  tampering  with  the  health  and  con- 
fidenoe  of  the  public. 

We  shall  not  go  so  fieir  as  to  assert  that  no  circumstances  could 
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justify  the  substittttion  of  one  medicine  for  another,  nor  would  it 
he  easy  to  enumerate  every  possible  contingency  which  might  he 
pleaded  in  extenuation.  We  remember  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
applied  for  some  laudanum.  The  Chemist,  suspecting  a  criminal 
intention,  gave  tincture  of  rhubarb,  watched  his  customer  round 
die  corner,  saw  her  swallow  the  tincture,  and  gave  her  in  custody. 
It  may  happen  that  a  medidne  is  ordered  which  cannot  be  obtained, 
or  wmch  would  require  a  long  time  to  prepare ;  the  case  may  be 
urgent,  and  a  similar  preparation  at  hand  which  would  answer  the 
purpose  desired.  The  substitution  might  be  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity.  The  sanction  of  the  customer  having  been  obtained, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  the  act.  Cases  of  this  kind, 
where  the  only  motive  is  a  desire  to  benefit  the  patient,  should  not 
be  confounded  with  those  in  which  an  inferior  or  spurious  prepa- 
ration is  substituted  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  or  increasmg 
the  profit 

Mr.  Griffiths  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  having 
led  the  way  in  resisting  by  legal  means  an  abuse  which  every  honest 
man  must  desire  to  see  reformed,  for  although  we  cannot  sympathise 
with  him  in  his  horror  of  a  few  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
we  infer  from  his  triumph  on  that  occasion,  that  a  similar  mode  of 
attack  might  be  equally  effectual  in  bringing  to  justice  offenders 
on  a  larger  scale. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 
SESSION  1849-50. 

The  Lectures  in  this  School  will  commence  as  usual  in  October ; 
and  in  our  next  number  we  intend  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  with  the 
Prospectus  of  the  several  courses.  In  the  mean  time,  we  mention 
the  subject  in  order  to  remind  the  students  who  are  now  about  to 
recruit  their  health  in  the  country,  that,  on  their  return  to  town, 
the  lecture-room  will  present  its  customary  attractions.  Recol* 
lecting  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  School-Dinner,  we  hope  a  similar  spirit  will 
stimulate  the  London  Associates  when  their  sincerity  is  put  to  the 
test  by  the  re-opening  of  the  School.  We  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  numbers,  a  circumstance 
alike  encouraging  to  the  Professors,  and  satisfactory  to  all  those 
who  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  APOTHECARIES'  COMPANY. 

A  CASUAL  observation  in  reference  to  this  Company,  published  in 
our  number  for  July,  page  4,  has  called  forth  a  communication  in 
the  form  of  a  reply  firom  the  manager,  which  communication  is  sub- 
joined : — 
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TO  THB  EDITOR  OV  TBS  PBARMAOBITTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Mt  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  speech  delirered  by  you  to  a 
**  Meeting  of  the  Chemists  of  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity,**  and  publislied  Ib 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  July  last,  in  which  remarlEB  are  made  upon 
the  Liverpool  Apothecaries*  Company,  over  wliich  I  have  the  honour  to 
preside,  at  once  uncalled  for,  untrue,  and  libellous.  Such  remarks,  if  made 
by  obscure  persons,  and  uttered  in  such  place  or  such  manner  as  to  occasion 
no  echo  nor  publicity,  might  have  been  passed  by,  as  unworthy  of  a 
moments  notice.  But  such  is  not  the  case  where  th^  are  given  forth  upon 
the  responsibility  of  a  person  of  character,  and  published  in  a  wide-spread 
and  influential  JournaL 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  could  induce  you, 
a  stranger  in  Liverpool,  so  gratuitously  to  m^ilign  an  Institution  with 
which  you  are  evidently  but  little  acquainted.  The  objects  which  brought 
you  here,  **  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,"  the  aim  of  which  is  to  promote  union  and  education  among 
I>niffgists,  so  as  better  to  fit  them  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  on 
them,  might  be  deemed  to  be  in  exact  variance  with  an  attack  upon  a 
Company,  the  establishment  of  which  you  would  have  found,  had  yon 
thought  fit  to  make  proper  inquiries,  was  formed,  not  on  the  **  pretext**  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  Druggists  and  the  impurity  of  their  drugs,  as  you  have 
stated,  but  in  consequence  of  the  real  absence  of  that  security  which  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  in  the  faithful  performance  of  fVinctions  upon 
which  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  community  are  io  constant 
dependence.  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  the  exceeding  inconsistency, 
that  one.  whose  errand  to  Liverpool  professes  to  be  to  eradicate  the  very 
evils  complained  of,  should  call  that  a  **  pretext,**  when  put  forth  by  the 
respectable  body  of  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Merchants,  Druggists,  and 
others,  who  formed  the  Liverpool  Apothecaries'  Companv,  and  at  one  and 
the  same  time  urge  the  arguments  of  that  same  '*  pretext  as  necessitating 
the  objects  of  his  mission  here.  You  are  pleased  to  say,  "However 
unfounded  the  sweeping  charge  may  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  refute  it, 
because  it  could  not  be  denied  that  many  persons  were  carrying  on  business 
as  Chemists  (Druggists  ?)  who  had  passed  through  no  education,  and  that 
their  medicines  were  in  many  cases  bad  and  tululterated/*  The  logic  of 
your  argument  may  not,  upon  consideration,  be  pleasing  even  to  yourself^ 
and  it  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  "  unfounded  pretext  '*  with  that 
which  it  is  ''impossible  to  refute,  because  it  cannot  be  denied.'*  Of  this  I 
can  assure  you :  the  parties  forming  the  Liverpool  Apothecaries*  Company 
made  no  more  "  sweeping  charge  "  than  you  have  done  in  the  above 
sentence,  nor  did  they  take  pains  to  make  that  charge  so  public  and  so 
really  "  sweeping  *'  as  you  do  ;  but  they  cliose  to  find,  in  their  own  way, 
when  neither  government  nor  Pharmaceutical  Society  took  any  care  about 
the  matter,  a  partial  remedy  against  acknowledged  and  serious  evils.  For 
that  purpose,  they  founded  the  Institution  you  attack,  and  by  its  varioua 
laws  and  provisions,  endeavoured  to  give  as  perfect  a  guarantee  to  the 
public  not  only  of  Liverpool,  but  of  all  those  districts  through  which  its 
operations  might  be  extended,  that  neither  care  nor  talent  should  be  spared 
to  secure  the  perfect  purity  of  drugs,  and  to  make  the  Institution  a  pro- 
vincial standard  of  comparison.  Whatever  your  opinion  may  be.  Sir,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  the  Company  has  effected  its  object — that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged and  held  to  be  such  a  standard  both  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere — 
that  it  has  supplied  to  the  northern  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  to 
Scotland,  to  Ireland,  and  to  foreign  nations,  drugs  that  may  be  relied  on, 
and  may  be  administered  with  confidence  and  success  ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  during  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  been  training  up  in 
its  warehouses,  its  shops,  its  laboratories,  pharmaceutical  and  chemical. 
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under  gentlemen  of  eminent  abiti^,  yonng  men  who  are  aUe  to  take  rank 
with  the  most  respectable  of  their  trade,  thoroughly  qualified  for  their 
duties,  competent  to  undergo  any  examination  of*  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  who  are  the  most  likely  men  to  forward— some  of  whom  already 
flo  promote — the  very  Association  and  objects  you  came  here  to  encourage. 
I  might  go  much  farther  in  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  of  your  most 
gratuitous  attack.  It  would  be  very  easy  so  to  do,  from  your  own  obser- 
Tations  and  those  of  others  at  the  same  meeting,  and  by  each  monthly 
issue  of  the  Journal ;  but  it  is  unnecessary:  and  I  will  only  point  your 
attention  to  the  indeoency  (I  can  call  it  no  less)  of  such  ipjurious  reflec- 
tions being  made  in  a  meeting,  the  Secretary  of  which  had  invited,  hy 
circular,  the  Manager  of  the  Liverpool  Apothecaries*  Company  to  attend 
and  assist  its  deliberations  and  objects  ;  and  on  behalf  of  which  the 
Chemist  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Waldie,  had  been  solicited  to  deliver  gratuit* 
OOB  lectures ;  to  which  he  had  generously  and  kindly  assented,  and  whooe 
lectures  are  advertised  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  in  which  your 
speech  is  to  be  found. 

One  subject  only  remains,  and  that  the  most  serious,  but  for  which  mj 
attention  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  called  to  the  proceedings 
of  your  meeting  :  you  have  chosen  to  speak  of  the  Liverpool  Apothecaries' 
Company  as  **  a  concern  whidi,  although  probably  insignificant,  and  re- 
ported to  be  on  its  last  legs,  has  nevertheless,*'  &c.  This  being  matter  of 
libel,  and  not  of  argument,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  by  its  import  and 
wide  circulation  among  the  very  class  of  men  with  whom  the  dealings  of 
the  Company  are  carried  on,  to  damage  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Pro- 
prietors, it  becomes  my  duty  as  Chairman  of  the  Company  to  call  on  yon 
for  an  adequate  apology,  as  public  as  the  ii^jury.  If  spoken  in  ignorance, 
after  what  I  have  said  above,  and  when  you  know  that  among  the  founders 
of  the  Company  were  some  of  the  first  celebrities  of  the  town — that  it  com- 
menced with  a  paid-up  capital  of  above  £56,000,  that  it  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  perfect  establishment  of  the  kind  as  to  its  premises  perhaps  in 
the  world,  that  it  has  now  carried  on  its  operations  for  more  than  twelve 
yean,  you  will  scarcely  upon  reflection  consider  yourself  entitled  to  call 
tiie  Institution  "  insignificant  ;**  and  when  I  assure  you,  having  some 
authority  so  to  do,  that  it  is  now  more  firmly  rooted  than  ever  it  was,  you 
may  perhaps  consider  yourself  yet  more  grievously  in  error,  and  yomr 
sense  of  truth  and  justice  will  probably  induce  you  to  accede  at  once  to  my 
demand.  To  refuse,  will  be  deliberately  to  adopt  what  may  have  been 
maliciously  suggested  to  you,  and  unthinkingly  uttered,  and  will  render 
necessary  a  fiirther  communication  from  me. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Uverpool^  Aug.  11,  1849.  Jobbph  Andebson. 

The  remark  which  has  given  ofience,  was  intended  merely  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  a  r^ular  avstem  of  Pharmaceutical  education, 
and  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  qualified  and  unqualified 
persons.  Our  Correspondent  (Pr.  Anderson)  has  confirmed  the  im?- 
pression  under  which  the  subject  was  introduced,  asserting  that  llie 
lonnders  of  the  Liverpool  Apothecaries*  Conipany  *^  chose  to  find  in 
their  own  way,  when  neilJier  government  nor  rharmaceutical  Society 
took  an^  care  about  the  matter,  a  partial  remedy  against  acknowledged 
and  serious  evils.*'  Now,  what  were  these  serious  evils  ?  Nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  want  of  that  education,  examination,  and  reform, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  introduce. 
We  still  maintain,  that  if  the  Chemists  liad  been  organised,  edu- 
joated,  examined,  and  furnished  with  diplomas,  distinguishing  them 
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AoiD  the  tmall  £ry  o£  ignorani  dnu[-<neiidiiig  JraokBtera,  the  preposal 
to-establkh  a  joint-stodK  monopoly  for  the  pfurpose  of  taking  the  bread 
ont  of  their  mouths  would  have  been  atigmatised  as  a  gross  ii^justiee. 
Such  a  combination— we  might  almost  say  conspiracy,  designed  to 
mdermine  the  subsistence  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  men, 
stood  much  in  need  of  an  excuse  or  pretext  to  justify  or  extenuate  it ; 
flBid  this  extenuation  was  found  in  the  alle^d  incompetence  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  Chemists  as  a  body,  comprismg  as  it  did  persons  of  every 
degree  and  position,  from  the  qualified  Chemist  down  to  the  general 
dealer,  who  added  a  few  druffs  to  his  bacon,  mousetraps,  and  et  ceteras. 
Thus  the  '^  sweeping  charge,  *  although  unfounded  in  regard  to  some 
individuals,  was  applicable  to  many  oSiers;  and  as  no  official  distinction 
esisted,  the  whole  body,  such  as  it  waa,  cmdd  neither  refute  the.allega- 
tion  nor  repel  -die  attack. 

We  repeat  that  the  subject  was  mentioned  merely  as  a  casual  ilhuh 
tntion  of  an  argument,  and  not  with  any  intention  to  make  an  unjust 
attaek.  The  oraervation  that  the  Institution  was  supposed  to  be  oil  its 
last  le^,  arose  from  the  information  (on  what  was  believed  to  be  good 
authority)  that  the  shares,  originally  £10,  had  fidlen  to  about  £S  5s^ 
aoid  that  the  percentage  paid  as  profit  to  the  shareholders  had  been 
rery  SBfmil.  The  manager  having  stated  that  it  is  '*  more  firmly  rooted 
than  ever,*'  we  may  congratulate  the  Company  on  the  opportuni^ 
thus  afforded  of  publishing  the  fact,  while  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
gfet  the  incautious  remark  which  .has  given  offence. 

fiefore  dismissing  the  subject,  a  brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  con- 
Bfcitntion  of  the  Association  nuiy  probably  be  interesting  to  some  of 
Qstr  readers. 

The  Liverpool  ApothecarieB*  Company  was  instituted  in  1886,  the 
deed  of  constitution  oearing  date  the  30th  of  May  of  that  year.  The 
ci^pital  as  originally  projected  was  £100,000,  in  shares  of  £10  each,  a 
deposit  of  .2a,  6d.  bein^  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  So  long. as 
Ihe  shares  should  continue  to  be  10^000,  no  member  could  be  allowed 
to  liold  more  than  200  nor  less  than  -five  shares.     The  deed  provides, 

^  That  the  business  of  (he  said  Company  shall  be,  the  procuring  by 
importation  or  otherwise,  of  drugs,  the  preparing  and  compounding  cf 
medicines,  the  manufacturing  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
and  the  selling  of  the  same  drugs,  medicines,  and  preparation^,  by  whole- 
sale and  retail,  or  cither,  and  generally  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
of  wholesale  and  retail  Chemists  and  Druggists,  as  also  the  dealing  in  all 
kinds  of  surgical  instzumeuts." 

'The  capital  may  be  increased  by  raising  new  shares  at  any  extraor- 
ffinary  general  meeting  duly  convened.  The  deed  also  contains  pro- 
▼isioiis  for  the  investment  of  any  surplus  fimd,  the  payment  of 
£vidends,  the  remuneration  of  directors,  the  return  of  capital  if  not 
wanted,  the  forfeiture  of  shares,  the  winding-up  of  the  concern,  and 
fldl  other  matters  and  things  necessary  for  the  management,  or  contin- 
gent on  the  casualties  of  prosperity  or  the  reverse. 

The  originators  of  the  Company  were  some  of  the  medical  prao- 
ihioners  of  Liverpool,  who  enjoyed  facilities  among  their  patients  for 
obtaining  supporters  in  the  double  capacity  of  shareholders  and  cus- 
tomers. This  opportunity  was  not  thrown  away — ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen were  invited  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  large  dividends 
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and  pure  dru^ ;  a  kind  of  reciprocitj  which  might  be  compared  to 
perpetual  motion,  since  the  money  was  destined  to  circuhite  from  their 
pockets  to  the  till,  and  from  the  till  to  their  pockets,  with  the  regulari^ 
of  clock-work. 

The  Hall  was  built ;  the  bottles  and  drawers  were  stocked  with  drugs 
'*  of  the  purest  description,"~the  horrors  of  bad  medicines  were  at  an 
end— it  had  become  a  Iuxutt  to  take  physic !  So  thought,  no  doubt, 
the  sanguine  shareholders  of*^  the  new  Rhubarb  Hall,  when  calculating 
the  probable  amount  of  dividend  derivable  from  the  incomes  of  the 
two  hundred  and  odd  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Liverpool.  The 
concentration  of  so  much  '*  passenger  traffic "  under  the  ^  hi^h- 
pressure  ^'  steam-engine  of  the  medical  faculty,  driving  all  the  trains 
into  one  *^  terminus,^  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and 
calculated  to  raise  the  shares  to  a  hiffh  premium.  To  complete  the 
success  of  the  project,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  obtain  letters  patent, 
for  which  purpose  endeavours  were  used  once  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  twice  before  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
But,  extraordinary  to  relate,  the  Chemists  of  Liverpool  were  not  well 
satisfied  with  the  part  which  had  been  arranged  for  them  to  play  in  the 
drama — ^that  of  quietly  resigning  their  incomes  and  relinquishing  busi- 
ness in  favour  of  the  new  Company—  and  they  accordingly  remonstrated 
against  the  proceeding,  representing  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
&e  result  of  the  investigation  was  the  refusal  of  the  letters  patent, 
on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  corporation  was  unnecessary ;  and  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  original  ^'  high -pressure,** 
the  medical  faculty  and  their  patients — in  other  words,  the  members 
fell  back  upon  themselves  for  patronage,  having  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  a  complete  monopoly. 

Twice  the  Hall  has  been  burnt  down.  On  the  second  occasion  the 
directors  of  the  insurance  company  opened  their  eyes — but  paid  the 
money.  Probably  these  casualties  may  have  had  the  effect  of  diluting 
the  golden  expectations  of  the  projectors  of  the  institution ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  in  what  manner  the  amount  of  the  dividend  and  the 
value  of  the  shares  were  affected  by  the  want  of  the  letters  patent  and 
by  the  combustion  of  the  premises. 

In  order  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  nature  of  this  undertaking,  we 
may  imagine  a  Physician  (perchance  a  Fellow  of  the  College)  handing 
a  prescription  to  nis  patient  with  this  injunction :  '*  Take  it  to  the 
Apothecaries*  Company,  otherwise  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
result.  At  the  Hsul  you  will  obtain  good  medicines ;  but  beware  ci 
the  Chemists,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on.*'  The  Chemist,  with 
whom  the  patient  has  had  an  account  for  many  years,  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  waits  on  the  doctor,  and  enquires  whether  any 
thing  has  occurred  to  lessen  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  his  es- 
tablishment; expressing  surprise  that  a  Physician  who  has  for  many 
years  recommended  him  solely  on  the  ffround  of  his  attention  to 
business  and  the  purity  of  his  drugs,  shomd  suddenly  turn  round  and 
forbid  his  patients  to  enter  the  shop.  The  doctor  replies  that  he  has 
no  cha^e  to  make  against  him  specifically,  but  he  prefers  the  Apothe- 
caries* Company ;  adding,  that  some  Druggists  are  not  so  particular  as 
they  ought,  to  be  in  the  quality  of  their  medicines.  The  argument, 
although  a  non  sequitur^  admits  of  no  reply — it  amounts  to  this,  "  Be* 
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cause  A.  B.  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  the  patient  is  not  to  go  to 
C.  D.,  where  he  has  hitherto  been  well  servea,  but  he  is  to  go  to  m^ 
shop,  where  I  (M.D.)  shall  obtain  a  slice  of  the  profit  from  the  pre- 
scription, in  addition  to  the  fee  which  I  have  just  put  in  my  pocket.*' 
We  may  instance  a  Physician  in  London,  who  adopts  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  a  small  scale.  He  is  in  reciprocity  with  a  Chemist,  who  is  in 
fact  his  assistant  or  cat*s-paw ;  and  as  he  generally  writes  his  prescrip- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  no  other  person  can  understand  them, 
the  patient  is  oblised  to  go  to  that  particular  shop  for  the  medicine. 
The  doctor  himsdf  being  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  College 
from  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  practice  of  Pharmacy, 
this  arrangement  is  carried  on  suh  rosa,  and  would  never  come  to 
light  if  all  the  patients  would  obey  orders.  But  sometimes  a  patient 
chooses  to  go  to  his  own  Chemist,  and  thus  furnishes  a  clue  to  tine  dis- 
covery of  the  plot. 

Whether  it  be  professional,  fair,  or  respectable,  for  medical  practi- 
tioners to  connect  themselves  suh  rosa  with  a  small  shop,  or  openly 
to  become  partners  in  a  large  one — in  either  case  using  their  pro- 
fessional authority  in  the  capacity  of  touters  to  increase  the  dividend 
— is  a  question  which  we  merely  throw  out  for  the  consideration 
of  our  readers.  It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
with  speculators  of  this  description,  but  simplj  to  urge  our  brethren 
to  unite  heart  and  soul  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  qualifications  of 
our  own  body,  and  thus  to  remove  the  only  pretext  which  could  possibly 
be  used  in  extenuation  of  a  joint  stock  medical  monopoly,  wnich,  in 
the  absence  of  such  pretext,  would  be  scouted  as  a  disreputable  act 
of  injustice,  a  violation  of  the  good  old  maxim,  *^  Live  and  let  live." 

We  have  gone  more  minutely  into  the  subject  than  we  had  intended, 
in  consequence  of  Dr.  Anderson's  letter,  which  appeared  to  require 
some  explanatory  remarks. 

MODE  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  VALUE  OF  A  CHEAflST'S 

BUSINESS. 

When  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  ofiered  for  sale 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  estimate  the  good- will  at  two  years'  net  profits, 
the  stock  and  fixtures  being  taken  at  a  valuation.  The  stock  is 
UMially  valued  at  about  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  under  prime  cost, 
and  the  fixtures  at  a  considerably  larger  reduction,  according  to  their 
condition.  The  lease,  if  the  premises  be  beneficially  held,  is  estimated 
in  the  usual  way,  according  to  the  length  of  the  term.^ 

Of  course  this  method  of  calculation  is  liable  to  various  exceptions, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  business,  the  peculiarities  of  situation, 
the  facilities  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  tne  purchaser  to  the  con- 
nexion, &c.  &c.  A  business  consisting  chiefly  of  "  dispensing*' 
would  be  worth  considerably  more  than  one  in  which  "  general  trade*' 
formed  a  large  item ;  and  a  business  of  some  notoriety  would  be  worth 
more  in  proportion  to  its  returns  than  one  recently  established  or 
little  known.  The  temporary  personid  attention  of  the  vendor  for  the 
purpose  of  introduction  gives  additional  value  to  the  good- will. 

The  compulsoiT  sale  of  a  Chemist's  premises  to  a  railway  company 
is  altogether  a  difierent  transaction.    In  that  case  the  vendor  has  a 
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right  to  expect  a  fbll  price  Ibr  his  fixtarea,  inannncli  as  lie  is  oblued 
to  re^^ace  wem,  and  he  should  be  Mlj  indemnified  for  anj  posSila 
loss  in  his  stock.  He  does  not,  strictly  q»eaking,  sell  the  good-wiU,  as 
he  is  at  liberty  to  transfer  his  business  to  the  nearest  house  which  he 
can  obtain ;  Imt  he  is  entitled  to  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
trade  which  he  must  ineTitably  sustain  during  the  process  of  mo^ing^ 
and  also  for  the  chance  of  losing  some  of  his  connexion  by  the  chanae 
of  situation.  It  more  often  happens  that  such  changes  are  ultimatm 
beneficial ;  but  this  is  a  hazard^  and  being  an  unwimnff  yendor,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  bene^t  of  a  doubt,  besides  the  addidonal  compensation 
sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  price  of  compulsion  in  such 
cases. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  alluding  to  this  subject  on  account  of 
the  case  of  Mr.  Burd^  of  Worcester  Street,  Birmingham,  reported  in 
the  Birmingham  Journal  of  August  1 1th,  whose  premises  were  required 
by  the  Railway  Company.  The  case  was  tried  befiire  a  special  jury, 
and  the  following  is  the  analjrsis  of  the  claim  extcacted  from,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Alien,  counsel  for  tbe  claimant : — 

His  rent  under  the  lease  was  £70  per  annum ;  but  so  commodious 
were  the  premises  that  he  could  not  obtain  others  suitable  for  his  business 
for  less  than  £150  a  year,  with  additional  proportional  taxation,  amount- 
ing to  an  actual  rental  of  £296  a  year.  They  made  the  loss  of  the  leasee 
with  a  reduction  for  present  payment,  to  amount  to  £900*  The  second 
source  of  loss  which  tbey  would  have  to  assess  was  the  destruction  of 
Druggists'  fixtures.  Mr.  Bird  had  expended  no  less  than  £600  in  the 
fltting-up  of  his  house  and  premises;  and  the  jury  could  easily  oonceiTe 
the  small  amount  such  articles  would  sell  for  when  torn  from  the  places 
in  which  they  were  placed.  He  was  inlbrmed  they  would  not  realise 
twenty  per  cent,  of  dieir  cost  to  the  seller.  Ue  (claimant),  then,  on  this 
score,  claimed  £400  for  loss  upon  fixtures.  He  came  next  to  the  destruction 
of  trade.  The  businesH  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bird  was  peculiar,  and  attached 
to  a  particular  locality.  If  a  person  removed  the  trade  of  a  Druggist  fit)m  a 
particular  locality,  his  connexions,  when  his  business  was  retail^  would  not 
follow  him.  He  (Serjeant  A)  should  prove,  without  doubt,  that  the 
profits  of  Mr.  Bird's  trade  amounted  to  about  £800  a  year.  He  was  the 
manufacturer  of  several  popular  drugs.  Now  he  believed  that  three 
years'  profits  would  be  deemed  not  more  than  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  loss  of  trade — that  would  make  on  this  head  £2400.  But  this  was  not 
alL  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Company  took  possession  of  this 
property  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  claimant,  and  they  therefore  added 
fifty  per  cent,  for  forced  sale,  which  would  make  the  claim  for  loss  of 
trade  £3600.  On  the  subgect  of  compulsory  sales,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  that  if  fifty  per  cent,  was  allowed  for  land,  it  was  assuredly  much 
more  warranted  when  the  jvoperty  taken  was  the  trade  by  which  the 
claimant  and  his  family  were  maintained  and  subsisted.  The  last  chum 
they  made  was  for  the  forced  sale  of  the  stock.  The  actual  loss  to  Mr. 
Bird,  by  the  sudden  sale  by  auction  of  the  £700  worth  oS  drugs  now  in 
possession,  would,  it  was  estimated,  be  eighty  per  cent.,  or  £550.  Thus 
the  total  claim  which  Mr.  Bird  made  against  the  (Company  was  £5300. 

Mr.  Wright,  accountant,  deposed  that  he  had  examined  the  claimant's 
books,  and  firom  them  proved,  by  purdiaaes,  stock,  and  receipts,  that  the 
trade  of  Mr.  Bird  was  in  valne  about  fh)m  £1400  to  £1500  a^year.  In 
1648,  when  the  profits  of  Mr.  Bird  wese  stated  to  be  £750,  the  only  pay- 
ments he  made  for  AsMsaed  and  Jncome  Tax  were,  la  May,  £2  14s.  4d  ; 


MiaRsh,  £5  4«»  7dL ;  and  November,  £5  a«.  idl ;  totals  £13  6«.  3d  Tha 
Inoome  Tax  alone»  at  7dL  in  the  pound,  would  have  been  £21  17«.  3dL 

On  croM-examination  by  Mr.  Talbot,  witness  stated  that  Mr.  Bird 
never  made  any  income  return,  bat  allowed  himself  to  be  assessed  by  the 
CtoTemment  Assessor. 

Ifr.  Henry  Sansum,  house  agent,  deposed  that  he  had  been  employed 
to  search  for  a  house  suitable  for  Mr.  Bird  and  his  business.  He  had 
looked  out  fbr  nine  weeks,  and  he  could  not  find  one.  A  shop  of  the  de- 
scription occupied  by  Mr.  Bird  could  not  be  had  for  less  than  £150  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Talbot,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  m  addresshig^  the  jury,  said,  so 
Ikr  fiT>m  the  Company  wishing  to  turn  Mr.  Bird  out  of  his  premises,  diey 
ir«re  willing  to  allow  him  to  remain  until  his  premises  were  required.  It 
was  in  evidence,  however,  that  so  far  from  the  Railway  Company  having 
done  the  claimant  any  injury,  his  business  had  lieen  gradually  increasing 
np  to  the  present  time.  He  also  argued  that  the  premises  were  held  under 
an  agreement  fbr  lease,  which  he  contended  was  not  binding  on  the 
landlord. 

The  jury  "retired  fbr  a  considerable  time,  when  Mr.  Blyth  entered  the 
Court,  and  stated  that  there  was  no  probability  of  an  agreement 

A  consultation  of  counsel  took  place,  when  it  was  agreed  that  rather 
than  the  jury  should  be  locked  up,  they  would  assent  to  their  discharge. 

After  conferences  with  the  Under-Sheiiff  and  Assessor,  the  jury  again* 
relived,  and  ultimately  found  a  verdict  for  £9dd,  and  1«.  damages.  The 
daim  was  for  £5300  ;    the  Company  had  offered  £1250. 

Aesuming  the  leading  facte  of  the  case  to  be  as  stated,  we  ♦liinfc 
the  claimant  was  underpaid.  His  claim  on  the  other  hand  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  prejudice  his  case  by  its  magnitude,  more  especially 
after  hb  ready  acquiescence  in  the  assessment  of  the  Income  Tax 
omnmiaeioners.  Probably  he  was  not  aware  at  that  time  what  his 
inoome  actoally  was.    **  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tb  folly  to  be  wise." 


THE  CHOLESA. 


Thm  increasing  prevalence  of  the  Cholera  in  all  directionsi  has 
afibrded  to  the  medical  profession  generally  the  opportunity  of  putting 
to  the  test  the  various  theoretics  views  which  had  previously  been 
iindets  discussion.  In  the  medical  journals  we  find  reports  oi  cases, 
with  a  full  description  of  the  modes  of  treatment  adopted  in  the 
Ltmdon  hospitals  and  elsewhere.  We  are  informed  that  the  College 
of  Physicians  has  also  continued  the  investigation  of  the  subject^ 
having  a  standing  Conmiittee  impointed  to  collect  and  arrange  evidence 
finun  all  sources,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  some  practical  deductions 
valuable  to  medical  science.  The  SoutA  London  Medical  Society  has 
alao  held  a  r^t*^^ng  with  a  similar  object.* 

Hitherto  no  positive  conclusions  have  resulted  from  the  inquiry. 
The  disorder  assumes  different  forms,  according  to  the  degree  of 
severity  and  local  circumstances.  The  idea  of  discovering  a  specific 
is  Utopian  and  irrational^  the  experience  of  the  profession  having 
shown,  thai  modes  of  treatment  opposed  in  principle  to  each  other 
hftre  been  attended  with  a.  similar  relative  amount  of  success.    All 

*  Held  at  the  Literary  Institution,  Southwark,  August  17  :  wee  Medical 
GamUa  of  Angnai  M,  and/fweafof  Jeigneft  25. 
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that  can  be  done,  is  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  degrees  or  varieties 
of  the  disorder,  and  combat  the  sexeral  s^^mptoms  as  they  occur,  on 
general  principles.  When  the  epidemic  is  prevailing,  fka  it  has  done 
during  the  past  month,  it  is  impossible  for  the  medical  i>rofe8sion  to 

Sive  immediate  attention  to  each  case  as  it  occurs ;  it  is  therefore 
esirable  that  some  information  should  be  conveyed  in  a  popular  form 
for  the  guidance  of  persons  suddenly  attacked  with  the  premonitory 
symptoms.  On  this  ground  we  advert  briefly  to  a  branch  of  the  subject 
which  otherwise  we  snould  have  considered  out  of  our  province. 

Among  the  recent  suggestions,  we  may  mention  the  mternal  admi- 
nistration of  olive  oil,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  or  more ;  also  tannin,  in 
doses  of  five  grains^  combined  with  three  grains  of  calomel.  The 
value  of  these  modes  of  treatment  has  not  been  established.  Acetate 
of  lead  and  opium,  followed  by  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  decoction  of 
bark,  also  calomel  and  opium  followed  by  tincture  of  kino  and  catechu, 
have  been  found  useful  m  some  cases.  Chloroform  has  been  found  to 
give  temporary  relief,  succeeded  by  a  debilitating  efiect.  Some 
practitioners  recommend  dry  toast  and  rice-water  as  a  specific! 
Others  have  tried,  in  the  several  stages  of  the  disorder,  the  following 
remedies : — Nitrate  of  silver,  bichloride  of  mercury,  arsenic,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  chlorate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  ammonia,  catechu,  mustard, 
and  turpentine.  The  wet  sheet  and  the  vapour  bath  have  their 
resi)ective  advocates,  while  hot  air  is  generally  discarded.  The  fol- 
lowing has  also  been  recommended:  tincture  oi  matico  as  strong  as  it 
can  be  made,  from  Xij  to  ^ss ;  tinct.  opium,  5ss  to  .5j ;  sp*  camphor, 
Tttxv  to  XX  ;  water,  588.  A  fourth  to  be  taken  when  the  sickness  and 
purging  come  on.  Dr.  Granville  has  described  the  Russian  treatment, 
which  consists  of  a  hot  vapour  bath  of  a  peculiar  construction,  followed 
by  friction  and  the  internal  administration  of  a  vegetable  stimulant 
called  **  samboul,"  which  is  described  as  '*  a  mass  of  roots  and  leaves 
of  a  greenish  plant,  bruised  and  pressed  together,  strongly  bitter,  and 
at  the  same  time  aromatic  and  exciting,  the  diffused  impression  con- 
tinuing long  on  the  tongue  and  throughout  the  mouthf.*'^ 

A  distinction  should  always  be  made  between  true  Asiatic  Cholera 
and  the  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  which  precedes  or  accompanies  it.  For 
want  of  this  distinction,  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  official 
statistics  in  reference  to  the  per-centage  of  deaths  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  cases.  Some  practitioners  only  report  the  deaths,  others 
onlv  the  worst  cases,  others  include  all  cases  coming  under  the  general 
dennition.  Hence  we  are  told  in  some  localities  that  the  mortality  is 
Miy  per  cent,  or  more,  in  others  only  five  per  cent. ;  the  per-centage 
depending,  not  on  the  comparative  degree  of  mortality  in  the  sense 
implied,  but  on  the  number  of  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea  included  in 
the  return.  In  the  worst  cases,  diarrhoea  is  frequently  absent,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  disorder  appears  to  defv  all  remedial  measures. 

The  diarrhoea,  which  is  said  to  be  the  usual  premonitory  sjrmptom, 
is,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  relieved  by  simple  means ;  it  is  this 
form  of  the  disorder  which  is  adapted  for  popular  treatment,  and 
which  in  fact  demands  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  have  families, 
or  who  are  concerned  in  the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes.    At  Wands- 

t  See  Med.  Gazette,  Aug.  17,  p.  S86 ;  also  Phar,  Jounu  vol.  vii,  p.  475. 
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worth,  where  the  epidemjc  hius  been  fearfully  preyalent,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  established  a  depot  for  furnishing  medicine  gratuitously. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  duirrhoea,  a  tea-spoonfid  of  a  powder,  con- 
sisting of  four  parts  of  magnesia,  two  of  rhubarb,  and  one  of  ginger, 
was  given  with  ten  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint  in  a  little  water. 
In  some  cases,  the  dose  was  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  This  was 
sometimes  followed  by  a  more  cordial  medicine,  consisting  of  aromatic 
confection,  sp.  salrolatile,  carbonate  of  soda,  rhubarb,  comp.  tincture 
of  cardamoms,  and  pimento  water.  When  the  diarrhoea  proved  ob- 
stinate, a  scruple  of  confection  of  opium  was  given.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  kind  of  treatment  is  safe,  and  the  result  proves  that 
it  was  useful,  only  two  deaths  having  occurred  during  three  weeks 
among  upwards  of  1500  cases.  When  the  symptoms  failed  to  yield  to 
the  above  remedies,  medical  aid  was  procurea  as  soon  as  possible ; 
but  this  was  oflen  difficult,  on  account  of  the  great  pressure  of 
sickness  at  the  time.  The  severe  cases  of  actual  Cholera,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  statement,  were  attended  entirely  by  the  medical 
practitioners ;  the  object  of  the  popular  treatment  beins  merely  to 
arrest  the  premonitory  symptoms  m  cases  where  medical  aid  could  not 
be  immediately  had ;  and  the  success  of  the  remedies  caused  an  in- 
creased demand  in  that  quarter. 

Twenty-three  deaths  occurred  within  a  few  days  in  Albion  Terrace, 
Wandsworth  Road.  Among  these  were  the  whole  family  and  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Harrison,  except  one  servant.  Mr.  Harrison  having 
lost  all  his  family,  removed  to  Hampstead,  where  he  was  attacked  on 
the  following  day,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  At  the  inquest  on  his 
body  the  jury  returned  the  following  verdict : — "  That  the  deceased 
died  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  that  the  disease  broke  out  only  in  one 
place  where  the  drainage  was  very  defective;  also  that  a  large 
quantity  of  filth  was  allowed  to  accumulate  at  one  or  more  of  the 
houses  ;  also  that  the  tanks  and  the  water  in  them  were  impure  from 
their  close  proximity  to  the  cesspools." 

Several  medical  practitioners  nave  fallen  victims  to  the  epidemic, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  Aston  Key,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
hours,  and  Mr.  Beale,  one  of  the  city  medical  officers. 

In  consequence  of  the  supposed  necessity  to  bury  persons  who  have 
died  of  cholera  within  twenty-four  hours,  several  premature  inter- 
ments have  been  reported,  in  which  the  fact  that  life  was  not  extinct 
was  discovered  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  takes  place 
af^r  death  in  cholera  patients,  has  led  to  the  unfounded  rumours  in 
other  cases  that  premature  interment  had  taken  place. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  issued  its  fidh  notincation,  in  which  the 
severity  of  the  epidemic  is  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  the  previous  instructions  of  that  Board  have 
Deen  carried  into  efi*ect.  In  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  sanitary 
measures  which  are  recapitulated,  the  Board  especially  recommend 
house-to-house  visitation,  by  which  means  alone  they  consider  that  the 
disease  can  be  efiectually  detected  and  arrested.  The  appointment  of 
additional  medical  officers  is  also  su^fgested,  with'  this  important 
recommendation,  "  That  the  remuneration  of  these  officers  should  be 
more  proportionate  to  the  value  of  their  required  services." 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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The  cholera  hu  prevBiled  in  its  worst  form  in  die  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Helenas,  Bishopsgate  Street.  It  is  stated  that  in  Bisbofis- 
gate  churchyard  it  is  the  practice  to  bury  paupers  in  a  lanre  hole,  in 
which  the  coffins  are  placed  in  succession  until  the  hole  is  rail,  abouJt 
fifteen  or  twenty  being  buried  in  one  hole,  which  is  filled  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  from  the  conunenoement.  When  full  the  funeral 
service  is  performed,  and  a  layer  of  earth  spread  over  the  t(^.  A 
correspondent  in  the  Times  of  August  25th,  describes  this  practioe  as 
affording  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
the  vicinity.  In  many  oases  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  disorder  to 
any  such  source,  as  the  epidemic  has  become  general,  being  confined 
to  no  particular  locality,  but  making  its  appearance  among  persons  of 
all  classes,  frequently  without  any  assignable  cause. 

In  the  parish  of  Marylebone  the  cholera  has  not  been  so  prevalent  as 
in  some  otaer  places.  The  parish  authorities  have  adopted  such  measures 
as  appeared  requisite  to  meet  any  probable  emergency.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Health,  whose  inter* 
ferenoe  has  been  rather  extraordinary.  Dr.  Milroy  having  been 
deputed  by  that  Board  to  visit  the  workhouse  and  make  a  general 
in^)ection  of  the  parish,  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  a  com- 
munication recommending,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
"That  two  additional  medi^  men  be  for  the  present  engaged  to 
attend  exclusively  upon  the  poor  affiscted  with  the  prevailing  epidemic, 

and  THAT  THESE  GEMTLSM£N  SHOULD  TAKE  UP  THEIR  RBSIBEKCB  IH 
THE   TWO    MOST    UNHEALTHY   DISTBICT8    OF    THE    PABX8H,  the    OnC  in 

Lisson  Grove,  and  the  other  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gee's 
Court,  Barratt's  Buildings,  &c.,  both  being  provided  with  medicines 
residY  prepared  for  immediate  dispensing;  also  that  a  house  or 
building  suitable  a^  a  plaoe  of  refuge  should  be  immediately  pro- 
vided.*' The  Board  of  Guardians  a^nowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
commimication,  stating,  in  general  terms,  that  they  had  taken  the 
rec^uisite  precautions,  and  were  prepared  to  carry  out  any  measures 
which  circumstances  might  require.  This,  apparently,  was  considered 
not  sufficiently  submissive  and  obedient ;  accordingly,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  the  following  communication  was  received  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians : — 

''To  the  Members  of  the  Select  Yestiyof  the  Parish  of  St  Marylebone, 
and  to  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 

*<  Whereas  by  the  Act  11th  and  12th  Vict.  cap.  123,  intituled  *  An  Act 
of  the  Tenth  Year  of  Her  present  Majesty  for  the  more  speedy  Removal 
of  certain  Nuisances,  and  tlie  Prevention  of'  Contagious  and  Epidemic 
Diseases,**  and  by  virtue  of  an  Order  of  Her  Majesty's  most  honourable 
Privy  Council,  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  March,  1849,  directing  that 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  be  continued  in  force  throughout  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  :  We,  the  General  Hoard  of  Health,  are  authorised  to  issue 
such  directions  and  regulations  as  the  Board  shall  think  fit  for  the  pre- 
vention, as  far  as  possible,  or  mitigation  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  conta- 
gions diseases. 

'*  And  whereas  the  parish  of  St  Marylebone  appears  to  be  affected  by 
formidable  epidemic  and  endemic  disease, 

"  We,  the  General  Board  of  Health,  do,  in  further  exercise  of  the  power 
vested  in  us  as  aforesaid,  issue  the  directions  and  regulations  hereinafter 
contained  to  extend  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 

"  1st.  That  two  legally  qualified  medical  men  be  forthwith  appointed  in 
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addition  io  thoae  already  a|ipoi»led  ia  tiM  pariah  to  aid  ia  carrying  out 
the  fljBtem  of  hoiue-to-hoiue  viutatioD,  or  any  other  meaauTM  that  it  may 
lie  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  mider  the  emerfiency. 

**  2d.  That  a  suitable  house  or  place  of  refuge  be  forthwith  provided  &r 
fbe  reception  of  the  families  of  those  necessitous  persons  who  have  been 
attacked  by  Cholera,  and  of  those  necessitous  persons  being  under  the  same 
tftat,  or  within  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  persons  so  attacked,  and  also  for 
fbe  reoeption  of  those  who  may  have  been  removed  from  over-crowded 
dwellings,  where  disease  may  have  aheady  made  its  appearance. 

**  M.  We  hereby  order  the  derk  to  the  swd  select  vestry  to  take  steps 
ibr  •omnofiiBg  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  iiorthwith. 

**  4Ul  And  we  further  order  the  said  derk  to  read  this  order  at  the  «ud 
meeting. 

"  5th.  And  we  further  order  that  the  vestrymen  assembled  at  the  said 
meeting  do  carry  into  immediate  «flfect  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

**  6th.  And  we  further  order  the  said  clerk  to  transmit  forthwith  to  us 
a  copy  of  the  minute  of  the  said  meeting,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names 
ef  the  vestrymen  present  at  and  of  those  absent  from  the  said  meeting. 

**  Given  under  our  hands,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  this  Twenty-third  day  of  August^  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Forty-nine.  '*  Ashlev, 

•*  Edwin  Cbadwick, 

••  T.  SouTHWooD  Smith." 

We  publish  the  docmnent  entire,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  tone 
aflsamed  by  €he  dictators,  who  pretend  to  instruct  the  parish  autho- 
ritiies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  perform  their  duties.  They 
address  the  letter  to  the  ^  Select  Vestry"  and  send  it  to  the  Board  of 
Chiardians^  as  if  they  intended  that  **  between  two  stools"  it  should 
fiill  to  the  ground.  However,  the  document  was  dealt  with  by  both 
Boards,  and  the  nature  of  the  requisition  exhibited  in  its  true  light 
dnrinff  tiie  discnssion.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  appointment 
of  additional  medical  officers,  whether  necessary  or  not ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  **  house-to-house  visitation,**  Dr.  Allen,  the  resident 
Pl^ndan  at  the  workhouse,  gave  a  practical  opinion,  in  which  we 
fa&Y  concur.  He  thought  the  facilities  for  detaining  gratuitous 
medical  advice  were  already  quite  sufficient,  a3  any  person  could 
obtain  a  medical  order  for  self  gt  family  on  application.  If  medical 
advioe  be  not  worth  asking  for  it  is  not  worth  having.  He  also 
tfaoo^t  the  iionse-to-honse  visitation  would  be  attended  with  little  or 
no  benefit,  unless  accompanied  with  a  supply  of  nourishing  food ;  and 
even  in  this  case  it  would  be  calculated  to  destroy  that  self-de- 
pendence and  responsibility,  which,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes,  is  of  great  importance  as  a  safeguard;  and  that  it  was  likely  to 
create  a  pamc,  which  would  inundate  the  workhouse  with  imaginary 
invalids,  and  tend  rather  to  aggravate  the  evil  than  produce  any 
benefit.  The  idea  of  issuing  a  general  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
Hunilies  of  persons  attacked  l^  cholera,  and  their  nei^bours,  to  a 
teispoEary  asylum,  is  an  extraordinary  proposition.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  ponolation  in  the  courts  and  alleys 
of  tiie  parish,  must  be  aware  that  sucn  a  scheme  is  impracticable,  and 
oharaeteristic  of  the  visionary  imaginations  of  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr. 
Soatkwood  Smilii. 

Persons  issuing  orders  of  this  description  sbould  make  themselves 
acouainted  with,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  locality.  That  such  dic- 
tation comes  with  a  bad  grace  irom  the  two  gentlemen  above  named  will 
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appear  from  the  sulinomed  account  of  their  proceedingfl  in  the  capacity 
of  Commissionen  of  Sewen.  With  every  desire  to  pay  respect  to  the 
Groyemment,  and  to  functionaries  acting  under  that  high  authority, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  inconsistencies  of  individuals,  which  reflect 
discredit  ont  he  source  whence  they  derive  their  appointment,  and 
reluctantly  concur  in  the  following  sentiment,  cjuoted  irom  the  Lancet 
of  Aug.  24 — **  It  will  be  well,  indeed,  among  its  thousands  of  slain, 
if  cholera  should  overturn  Uie  Board  of  Health— not  that  cholera 
should  seize  its  individual  members,  but  that  the  public  mind  should 
be  so  cnliffhtened  as  to  their  unpotency  for  all  souna  salutary  measures 
as  to  render  its  collective  existence  for  the  future  altogether  im- 
possible.**   

ROTTENNESS  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION 

OF  SEWERS. 

While  the  Cholera  is  prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  sanitary 
measures  are  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are 
wasting  their  time  and  the  public  money  in  party  squabbles  and 
puerile  experiments.  The  streets  are  pollutea  with  the  offensive 
effluvium  issuing  from  the  gratings,  the  result  of  the  new  system  of 
flushing  noticed  m  our  last  number,  by  means  of  which  the  accumula- 
tions of  filth  are  stirred  up,  and  their  latent  corruption  rendered 
sensible  and  sent  forth.  Those  who  complain  of  tnis  intolerable 
nuisance  opposite  their  houses,  arc  told  by  the  Commissioners  that 
they  may  have  the  ratings  trapped  if  they  will  pay  the  expense. 
Some  have  submitted  to  the  imposition,  and  the  outlet  being  cut  off 
in  these  places,  the  stench  is  increased  in  others  by  concentration. 
Tliosc  who  object  on  principle  to  such  arbitrary  and  unjust  proceedings, 
must  endure  the  evil.  The  public,  who  ai'e  taxed  heavily  enough  by 
this  extravagant  Commission,  are  thus  placed  between  these  two  evils 
— they  must  either  submit  to  a  robbery,  or  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
plague.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  jobbing  and  trickery  which 
prevail  in  the  Temple  of  Cloacina  in  Greek  Street,  by  the  following 
extraordinary  requisition  to  a  special  meeting,  and  the  result : 

METROPOLITAN  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Court  was  appointed  to  be  held  yesterday,  in 
pursuance  of  the  foUowing  requisition,  the  terms  of  which  will  suiBciently 
explain  themselves : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  request  you,  as  secretary  to  the  Metropolitan 
Commission  of  Sewers,  to  summon  a  special  Court  of  Sewers,  to  be  held 
at  the  principal  office.  No.  1,  Greek  Street,  Soho  Square,  on  Tuesday,  the 
21st  day  of  August,  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  purposes 
of  ascertaining,  from  documentary  and  other  evidence,  whether  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick  at  the  public  Court  of 
Sewers  on  the  2d  inst,  against  the  undersigned  Commissioners,  for 
obstructing  and  misrepresenting  *  the  very  large  economy  '  resulting  from 
the  present  system  of  '  contract '  for  removing  by  flushing  of  the  soil  fh>m 
the  sewers  at  a  cost  of '  6d.  per  cubic  yard  ;'  the  removal  of  soil  under  the 
old  Westminster  Commission,  the  cost  was  7«.  per  cubic  yard ;  and  the 
undersigned  were  approving  members  of  such  expenditure  in  that  Com* 
mission,  thus  exhibiting  an  alleged  '  large  economy '  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  of  6«.  6</.  per  cubic  yatd,  being  a  difference  of  1,300  per  cent. 

"  To  ascertain  the  exact  amount  in  thousands  of  pounds,  of  the  money 
of  the  rate -payers  already  expended  in  the  flushing  department,  entirely 
omitted  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  statement  of  the  *  very  large  economy ' 
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of  the  present  syttem  of  flashing  the  sewen  by  '  contract;'  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  in  reality  such  '  contract '  is. 

**  To  ascertain  from  tlie  account-book  of  assistant-surveyor  Lovick  (to 
whom,  on  the  recommendation  of  *  the  Committee  of  Works,'  the  flushing 
department  has  been  for  many  months  exclusively  entrusted),  whether, 
during  the  thirty -one  weeks  of  the  present  year  to  the  S  1st  of  July,  the 
'yards  lineal'  of  sewers  flushed  out  in  the  Surrey  and  Kent  districts  do 
not  make  a  total  of  214^  miles,  at  a  cost  to  the  rate-payers  of  XIO  6s,  4(L 
per  mile,  independently  of  the  district  portions  of  the  very  large  omissions 
of  expenditure  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  statement  on  the  2d  inst. 

"  To  ascertain  if,  beyond  these  omissions  b}*^  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  beyond 
the  £10  6«.  4d.  per  mile  shown  in  the  account-book  of  assistant-surveyor 
Lovick,  the  rate-payers  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  districts  have  not  been 
charged,  in  the  account  of  the  contractor  with  the  court  for  those  districts, 
Mr.  Dethick,  other  large  items  of  expense  connected  with  flushing,  among 
which  are  2,400  loads  of  soil  carted  away  at  2s.  6d.  per  load  for  cartage  only. 

'*  To  ascertain  the  number  of  times  the  same  length  of  sewer  has  been 
flushed  out  in  the  thirty -one  weeks,  each  time  of  such  flushing  costing  the 
rate-payers  on  the  general  average  at  the  rate  of  £10  6«.  4d.  per  mile. 

"  To  ascertiun  if  any  of  the  sewers  in  any  district  are  flushed  out  three 
times  a  week. 

"  To  investigate  the  *  special  contracts'  at  per  'yard  lineal,' entered  into 
by  assistant-surveyor  Lovick  and  the  labourers;  and  to  ascertain  if  any  of 
the  sewers  under  such  arrangements  have  had  tlie  soil  washed  into  the 
a4Joining  sewers,  at  an  expense  to  the  rate-payers  equal  to  Ss.  per  cubic 
yaxd. 

**  And  to  take  such  immediate  steps  as  the  result  of  the  evidence  to  be 
submitted  at  such  special  court  may  render  necessary  for  the  honour, 
character,  and  usefulness  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  metropolitan  rate-payers  confided  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Commission.    Bated  this  16th  day  ot  August,  1849. 

"  JOHN  LKSLIE. 
"  FREDERICK  BYNG. 
"  JOHN  BID  WELL. 

"  To  E.  H.  Woolrych,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

"  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers." 

By  the  19th  clause  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Act  (11  and  12  Victoria, 
c.  1 12)  it  is  provided,  that  "if  there  shall  not  be  six  Commissioners  present 
within  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  holding  a  Court  of  Sewers,  it 
•hall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  present,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
or  any  one  Commissioner,  if  only  one  be  present,  or  for  the  clerk,  if  no 
Commissioner  be  present,  to  a^ourn  such  court."  At  1 1  o'clock,  only  four 
Commissioners  were  present  in  court  yesterday — viz.,  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Bid  well,  and  Mr.  Hume,  MP. 

Mr.  Chadwick  with  his  party  met  in  an  adjoinitig  apartment,  determined 
not  to  assist  their  fellow-commissioners  by  their  presence  ;  but  if  a  court 
should  be  formed  without  them,  then  to  go  in  and  swamp  the  other  party 
l^  force  of  numbers.  Every  precaution  was  taken.  A  beadle  was  con- 
stituted the  Lord  Marcds  Hill  of  the  transaction.  His  office  was  to 
>  stand  at  the  board-room  door  and  give  notice  to  the  in-coming  members 
thai  their  presence  was  required  elsewhere.  To  one  member,  who  had 
made  his  way  into  the  board-room  despite  of  the  solicitations  of  the  beadle, 
a  slip  of  paper  was  sent,  and  he  instantly  withdrew.  The  special 
meeting  was  therefore  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  August. 
It  was  understood  that  the  following  Commissioners,  though  not  present, 
were  in  the  adjoining  room  :  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  Dr.  South  wood  Smith, 
Mr.  Alexander  Bain.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  Mr. 
Thomaa  Banfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hawes. 
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We  were  also  iDfonned  that  tlie  Hon*  Frederick  Byng,  one  of  the  re- 
quisitionista,  and  Mr.  Walter,  M.F,.  were  absent  from  indispoeitioB,— 
Tims.  

THE  BKITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  SCIENCE. 

The  nineteenth  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Bir- 
mtngham,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  September,  when 
the  general  committee  will  meet  for  the  election  of  sectional  officers. 
The  committee  of  sections  will  meet  dailj,  from  Thursday,  the  13th  of 
September,  to  Wednesday,  the  19th,  inclusive,  at  10  a.m.  The 
sections  will  also  meet  doily,  at  1 1  a.m. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  as  usual  for  excursions,  geological, 
zoologic^  and  mechanical,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  a 
locality  rich  in  objects  of  interest,  especially  in  relation  to  the  applica- 
tioa  of  science  to  the  arts.  Judging  from  the  spirit  with  which  these 
arrajigements  were  conducted  on  the  last  occasion  at  Binninghaiii, 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  good  meeting. 

THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACTS— ANOTHER  CAUTION. 

The  prosecutions  under  the  Medicine  Stamp  Acts  having  been  less 
frequent  since  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  have  been  minutely  explained, 
the  mformers  have  contrived  a  fresh  mode  of  attack,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  excitement,  and  furnish  themselves  with  occupation.  Hitherto 
the  informations  have  had  reference  to  the  sale  of  medicines  without 
stamps,  when  stamps  were  required.  The  present  line  of  attack  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  stamp  is  pasted  on.  By  the  52  Geo.  JIL 
c.  150,  s.  2,  it  is  provided,  that  the  label  shall  be  affixed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  packet,  &c.,  cannot  be  opened  and  the  contents  poured 
out  or  taken  therefrom  without  destroying  the  stamp ;  the  penalty 
being  incurred  if  the  medicine  be  sold  with  the  stamp  affixed  in  any 
other  manner  (see  vol.  viii,  page  154.) 

On  the  21  St  of  August^  a  writ  was  issued  against  Mr.  Cooper  of 
25,  Oxford  Street,  ^^  for  selling  on  the  7th  instant,  an  article  of  patent 
medicine  (cough  lozenges)  without  the  stamp  duty  label  hekig  properly 
affixed.*' 

On  inquiry,  it  aj^)eared  that  the  hinge  of  the  card-box  had  been 
cut,  and  tne  lozenges  abstracted  behind.  The  stamp  which  was  pasted 
in  front  of  the  box  then  became  a  hinge,  by  means  of  which  the  box 
might  be  opened  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  abstract  the 
lozenges  without  destroying  the  stamp !  This  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  informer  is  so  exactly  like  that  adopted  by  the  light-Engered 
gentry  for  cutting  a  purse  out  of  a  person's  pocket,  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  speculation  where  the  said  individual  acquired  his  education 
and  experience.  On  hearing  the  case,  we  were  quite  sure  that  tiie 
Board  would  not  sanction  such  conduct,  and  have  no  doubt  that  tlie 
Benalty  will  be  remitted.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  answer 
had  not  been  received. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  examine  every  package  when  stamped,  in 
order  to  guard  against  similar  annoyance. 

THE  PATENT  MEDICINE  LICENCE, 
Becomes  due  on  the  1st  of  September. 
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LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATION, 

rHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Eoyal  Institution^   Colquitt  Street^  Friday,  August  3, 1849. 

THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


Db.  Inman  commenced  his  lecture  on  tlie 

STARCHES  OF  COMMERCE, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  word  starch  is  a  generic  one,  although  usually  restricted  in 
commerce  to  one  particular  variety. 

All  amylaceous  substances  are  essentially  the  same  in  their  chemi- 
cal characters  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  the 
points  of  difference  between  any  two  are  comparatively  trifling. 

Starch  is  a  vegetable  product,  never  being  found  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  except  when  introduced  from  without.  This  observation 
had  served  Meyen,  Ralfs,  and  othera  with  a  means  of  distinguishing 
between  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  had  reduced  many  so-called 
animalcules  to  the  lowest  order  of  confervse,  desmidise,  &c. 

He  then  i*evcrted  to  the  organs  iu  which  starch  is  usually  found, 
and  pointed  out  that  its  use  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  to  provide 
nourishment  for  young  shoots  or  branches  before  they  are  able  to 
procure  it  directly  from  the  soil.  It  is  present  also  in  many  of 
those  parts  where  active  changes  are  taking  place  ;  in  the  stomata 
.of  leaves  for  example,  and  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  in  the  ad- 
joining bark  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  colouring-matter  of 
leaves  is  a  modification  of  starch. 

He  then  spoke  of  its  chemical  characteristics.  It  is  coloured  blue 
by  iodine,  both  cold  and  hot^  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  ap- 
parently soluble  in  hot.  This  solution  is  not  a  true  one,  as  he 
had  succeeded  under  very  favourable  circiunstances  in  procuring 
the  starch  again  afler  it  had  been  subjected  to  boiling  for  some 
time.  To  succeed  in  this  experiment  a  great  amount  of  dilution  is 
necessary.  The  so  called  solution  is  at  first  very  thick  and  glutinous, 
but  after  a  while  becomes  watery  and  thin  ;  after  standing  some  time 
the  solution  precipitates,  leaving  a  clear  supernatant  liquor.  This 
being  tested  by  iodine  showed  the  existence  of  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  really  dissolved  starch. 

Though  insoluble  in  hot  water  alone,  the  addition  of  urine,  and  of 
some  neutral  salts,  enables  the  greater  part  of  the  starch  to  be  taken 
up  —  a  small  precipitate  is  left,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  the 
granules  unacted  on  by  either.  This  is  the  reason  why  urine  is 
used  so  much  in  those  processes  of  dyeing  where  starchy  substances 
are  employed  to  make  the  stuffs  take  the  colours  better. 

In  ciiemical  composition  starch  is  closely  allied  to  sugar — ^into 
which  it  is  readily  converted  by  the  action  of  saliva  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  by  germination  or  growth  in  the  vegetable. 

When  examined  by  the  microscope,  starch  is  found  to  consist  of 
granules  of  various  sizes.  Each  granule  has  a  point  called  the  Jiilum^ 
round  which  a  number  of  irregularly  concentric  ellipses  or  circles 
are  marked. 
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The  size  of  the  granule,  the  position  of  the  hilum,  and  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  concentric  lines,  vary  in  different  species  of  plants. 

After  describing  the  characters  of  many  of  the  principle  farinas,  or 
starches  of  commerce,  he  observed,  that  they  might  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  with  large  granules,  and  those  with  small.  In 
the  former  he  placed  the  potato  and  wheat  starches,  and  the  tous- 
les'tnots.  In  the  latter  he  placed  tlie  different  arrow-roots,  sago, 
rice,  barley,  Indian  meal,  millet,  and  a  variety  of  others.  £ij 
adulteration  of  arrow-root  with  the  farinas  of  the  first-class,  he  con- 
sidered could  be  at  once  detected  by  the  microscope ;  but  he  doubted 
if  that  instrument  would  throw  any  light  upon  its  adulteration  by 
sago^  rice,  or  other  farina  with  small  granules. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
granules  of  starch,  some  contending  that  they  are  enveloped  in  a 
membrane,  and  others  that  there  is  no  distinct  capsule.  After  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  both  theories.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct substances  in  each  grain,  one  which  is  readily  acted  on  by 
water,  the  other  which  is  not:  in  most  cases  the  latter  forms  an 
outside  coating,  and  looks  membraniform ;  but  in  some,  as  the  wheat 
and  sago  for  example,  the  denser  portion  appears  to  have  a  different 
arrangement,  and  may  be  seen  as  a  ring,  a  coil,  or  as  divergent 
rays. 

Double  granules  are  oocasionally  found,  which  are  accounted  for 
by  supposing  two  nuclei  being  in  opposition  at  one  of  their  margins^ 
and  becoming  united  together  by  additional  layers. 

He  then  drew  attention  to  solutions  of  different  forms  of  farina,  all 
of  which  were  of  the  same  relative  proportion  with  regard  to  the 
weight  of  starch  faud  water  employed.  It  appeared  that  potato-starch 
made  the  thickest  solution,  but  was  the  first  to  become  thin  ;  that  no 
essential  difference  could  be  detected  between  the  Bermuda  arrow- 
root, the  Tahiti,  the  St.  Vincent,  the  tous-ks'tnois,  and  the  tapioca. 
All  the  other  starches  were  very  thin  and  watery. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  value  of  starch  as  food ;  noticed  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  digestion  when  taken  cold  and  uncooked,  and  its  ready  dis- 
solution in  the  stomach  when  taken  afler  boiling;  adverted  to  the 
influence  of  torrefaction  in  rendering  the  grains  more  difl[estible,  and 
explained  thus  the  advantage  of  baked  flour  over  raw  flour  in  pre- 
paring infants*  food. 

There  are  differences  to  be  detected  in  the  digestibility  of  the 
various  farinas.  Potato-starch  is  usually  considered  to  produce 
flatulence  and  a  disposition  to  diarrhoea,  while  arrow-root  is  con- 
sidered to  induce  a  tendency  to  constipation.  On  the  whole,  tapioca 
appears  the  best  food  for  infants.  No  decided  rule  could,  however, 
be  laid  down  with  respect  to  this,  as  each  stomach  appears  to  have 
an  idosyncracy  of  its  own. 

Afler  a  few  words  upon  the  preparation  of  starch,  and  the  necessity 
there  was  for  its  being  always  thoroughly  washed  from  an^  adhering 
vegetable  matter,  he  concluded  by  observing  that  he  considered  that 
all  the  arrow -roots,  the  tous-les^mois^  and  the  tapioca,  were  of  equal 
value  as  dietetics ;  that  their  difference  in  price  was  by  no  means  a 
criterion  of  their  respective  goodness,  and  he  would  recommend  those 
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with  limited  means  to  purchase  a  large  qtiaiititj  of  low-prioed  iirow- 
root  (say  St.  Vincent  or  South.  Sea)  rather  than  a  small  quantity  of 
the  best  Bermuda. 

Dr.  Inman  then  exhibited  a  number  of  starches  under  his  powers 
fill  microscope. 

Mr.  £.  Evans  exhibited  a  number  of  medicinal  plants  from  South 
America,  of  which  he  had  the  Spanish  local  names.  The  plants  were 
in  a  dried  state  and  well  preserved. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  Society  a  beautiful 
ipecimen  of  pho^hate  of  lime. 

A  small  fragment  of  mineral  was  laid  aside  and  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  a  temperature  of  aboiit  100^,  when  it  was  found  to  have  shot 
out  beautifid  acicular  crystals,  which  increased  in  length  to  three  or 
four  inches.  These  covered  the  surface  of  the  mineral,  and  cnrline 
up  presented  a  delicate  woolly  appearance,  perfectly  white,  and 
reflecting  light  like  raw  silk,  or  we  wool  upon  a  new  blanket. 

Mr.  Shaw  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  the  fossil  popularly 
known  as  ^petrified  olives,"  and  had  been  given  to  him  as  such ;  but 
which  are,  m  fact,  the  spines  of  one  of  the  family  Echinidse  {Genus 
cidaiis)^  and  probably  of  the  species  Cidtxris  cttcvmi/era.  The  spines 
closely  resemble,  in  size  and  shape,  the  olive,  with  a  short  stalk. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  resin-oil,  or  pine-oil,  which  is  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  near  Liverpool,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
adulterating  other  oils,  as  Unseed,  rape,  &c.,  worth  about  £7  per  ton. 
It  is  obtained  by  distilling  resin  at  a  high  temperature.  It  has  a 
powerful,  disagreeable  smell,  and  has  a  peach-coloured  bloom  by 
reflected  light,  which  is  very  diflicult  of  removal.  It  soon  clogs 
machinery,  and  deposits  carboo  when  burned. 

A  Member  remarked  that  he  believed  it  was  now  both  decoloured 
and  deodorised  by  a  process  in  which  nitrous  aeid  was  employed. 

Dr.  Dickenson's  lectures  were  announced  for  the  mornings  of 
Tuesday,  the  21st  and  28th  of  August,  and  4th  of  September.  The 
next  evening  meeting  was  announced  fbr  the  Slst  inst.,  when  Dr.  Brett 
will  deliver  nis  first  lecture  on  Toxicology. 


OBIGINAI*  AND  EXTRACTSD  ABTICIiES. 


CALIFORNIA  IN  IRELAND. 

Much  interest  has  been  recently  excited  by  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  a  process  by  which  the  bogs  of  Ireland  maj 
be  made  as  prolific  of  treasures  as  the  gold  regions  of  California. 
The  following  report  of  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th  of  July,  is  extracted 
from  the  Times : — 

'*  Mr.  0*6orman  Mabon  took  the  opportunity  of  announcmg  a  discovery 
of  great  importance  relative  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
Ireland,  and  which  would  materially  enhance  the  value  of  landed  property 
there  ;  namely,  that  by  a  new  process  of  distillation  the  millions  of  acres 
of  peat  might  be  made  to  yield  chemical  and  other  principles  of  much 
value.    He  produced  a  speimaceti-looking  candle,  wliich  he  warranted  to 
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be  of  genuine  peat  matter,  and  which  burnt  brilliantly  on  the  table  during 
the  evening. 

"  Lord  Ashley  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Owen,  to  whose  character  he 
bore  the  highest  testimony,  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  upon 
thousands  of  tons  of  peat,  had  proved  that  for  an  outlay  of  £20  for  cost 
and  labour,  100  tons  would  afford  carbonate  of  ammonia,  soda,  naphtha, 
a  substance  adapted  for  candles,  camphine  oil,  and  other  products, 
worth  £91." 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  are  estimated  at  2,800,000  acres,  or  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  island ;  and  it  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  speculation  whether  these  immense  tracts  of 
land  could  not  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people.  Before  alluding  to  the  several 
means  which  have  been  suggested  for  that  purpose,  it  may  be  well 
briefly  to  describe  the  general  character  of  Irish  bogs,  and  the 
supposed  causes  of  their  formation. 

Bog  consists  of  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  in  difPerent  stages 
ci  decomposition.  It  is  supposed  to  owe  its  formation,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  accumulation  of  moisture,  and  other  conditions 
fiiTOurable  to  the  growth  of  mosses,  especially  of  certain  species  of 
tpha^um.  These  and  other  aquatic  plants,  which  absorb  large 
quantities  of  water,  form  beds,  on  the  surface  of  which  new 
plants  take  root,  and  thus  by  the  addition  of  successive  strata  of 
T^ietable  growth,  the  bog  ofben  acquires  considerable  thickness  ; 
and  according  to  its  thickness,  age,  and  other  circumstances,  it 
presents  different  characters.  Near  the  sux^Etce  it  is  generally  light 
coloured  and  spongy,  the  vegetable  remains  having  undergone 
bat  slight  alteration.  At  gfreater  depths  it  is  darker  coloured, 
denser,  and  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  decomposition  ;  and  in 
ioaie  cases,  at  the  bottom  of  old  and  deep  bogs,  it  is  black,  and 
nearly  as  dense  as  coal. 

These  beds  of  vegetable  remains  sometimes  extend  to  a  depth  • 
of  forty  feet ;  and  even  those  on  the  summits  and  sides  of  moun- 
tains  are  in  some  instances  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness. 

The  chemical  composition  of  bog.  when  in  a  tolerably  advanced 
state  of  decomposition,  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  coal;  but 
it  contains  a  larger  amount  of  incombustible  matter,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Kane's  experiments,  a  mudi  smaller  proportion 
of  nitrogen.  It  differs  remarkably,  however,  in  one  respect  from 
coal,  and  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  water  which  it  contains^ 
Undried  peat,  that  is,  the  bog  cut  for  use  as  fiiel,  generally  contains 
about  25  per  cent  of  water. 

Bog,  in  the  form  of  peat,  has  long  been  used  as  fuel,  its  calorific 
power  being  about  half  that  of  coal ;  but  there  is  this  great  defect 
in  peat  fuel,  that  in  consequence  of  its  light  and  porous  character 
the  heat  obtained  by  its  combustion  is  too  much  diffused  for  many 
purposes.     This  defect  has  to  a  great  extent  been  remedied  by 
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submitting  it  to  mechanical  pressure  in  hydraulic  presses.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  peat  may  be  thus  condensed  to  about  one-third 
its  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  much  of  its  water. 
Even  compressed  peat,  however,  is  incapable  of  producing  heat 
of  much  intensity  in  ordinary  furnaces  ;  but  its  property  in  this 
respect  is  greatly  improved  by  converting  it  into  charcoal.  The 
charcoal  of  condensed  peat  is  said  to  be  of  very  excellent  quality, 
its  density  being  greater  than  that  of  wood  charcoal.  Even  un- 
condensed  peat  aflbrds  very  good  charcoal  for  combustion,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice.    . 

It  is  in  tlie  carbonization  of  peat  that  experimenters  have  dis- 
covered the  most  feasible  means  of  turning  the  bog  to  profitable 
account.  In  converting  peat  into  charcoal,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  organic  constituents  are  driven  off  in  the  form  of  volatile  but 
condensible  products,  the  nature  of  which  will  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  carbonization  is  effected.  By 
conducting  the  process  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  valuable  products,  and  by  judiciously  applying  these 
products,  it  is  conceived  by  certain  parties  who  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  bogs  of  Ireland  may  be 
made  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
Several  processes  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  The 
method  originally  adopted,  consisted  of  heating  the  peat  in  iron 
cylinders  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  coal  is  treated  for  the  production  of  gas.  But  in  making 
gas  from  coal,  the  object  is  to  get  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  fuel  in  a  permanently  gaseous  condition,  while  in 
the  carbonization  of  peat  it  is  important  to  obtain  condensible  pro- 
ducts to  as  g^eat  an  extent  as  possible.  The  nature  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  fuel  is  exposed.  If  the  distillation  be  con- 
ducted at  a  low  temperature,  the  fuel  will  yield  much  tar  and  com- 
paratively little  gas.  Even  the  nature  of  the  tarry  product  varies 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  produced  ;  so  that 
there  is  some  scope  for  the  exercise  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing the  best  method  of  operating. 

In  submitting  peat  to  destructive  distillation  in  apparatus  similar 
to  that  of  the  gas  works,  no  more  heat  being  applied  than  is 
necessary  to  ensure  complete  carbonization,  the  products  consist  of 
a  porous  charcoal,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  of  an  aqueous 
liquor  and  tarry  matter,  which  are  collected  in  the  condensing, 
apparatus.  We  have  seen  this  process  conducted,  and  have 
examined  the  products. 

The  aqueous  liquor  is  generally  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  contains  a  little  acetic  acid«  and  more 
rarely  ammonia  is  detected,  but  in  reiy  small  quantity. 
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The  tarry  mcUier  differs  from  coal  tar  ;  it  is  much  thicker, 
being  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  In 
proportion  as  the  heat  applied  in  the  process  is  more  intense,  the 
tar  assumes  a  thinner  consistence  and  a  darker  colour. 

The  charcoal  is  rather  light  and  porous,  but  it  is  quite  equal  in 
calorific  power  to  common  wood  charcoal  or  gas  coke^  and  for 
some  purposes  it  possesses  advantages  over  those  fuels.  It  bums 
fireely  without  smoke,  and,  when  used  in  an  open  fire-place,  affords 
a  steady,  dean,  and  cheerful  fire,  which  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
crackling  of  a  common  charcoal  fire.  This  charcoal  has  been 
advantageously  employed  for  deodorizing  night-soil  and  preserving 
it  for  agricultmral  use.  A  notice  of  this  application  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  page  87. 

This  process  for  the  conversion  of  bog  into  available  products 
has  been  in  operation,  or  at  least  a  manufiictory  for  the  purpose 
has  been  in  existence,  in  tliis  countiy  for  several  years  past  The 
locality  selected  for  trying  the  project  was  Dartmoor,  and  the 
speculators  were  principally  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Plymouth.  A  capital  of  £20,000  was  raised,  which  has  been 
spent  in  the  construction  of  works,  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  realize 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  projectors.  We  understand  that 
the  works  have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  shilling  left  for  the  original  shareholders.  The 
failure  of  this  undertaking  has,  by  some,  been  ascribed  to  inju- 
dicious management,  and  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  capital  in 
the  construction  of  apparatus,  which,  when  used,  proved  inapplicable 
for  the  purpose  intended.  There  are  others,  however,  who  consider 
that  the  object  contemplated  cannot  be  advantageously  effected 
by  a  process  of  distillation,  such  as  that  adopted  at  Daiimoor. 

The  new  method  of  carbonizing  peat,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  by  Lord  Ashley  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  noticed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Reece,  a 
young  Chemist,  who  has  been  working  for  several  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  M.  Pelouze  in  Paris,  where  the  investigations  upon 
which  this  process  has  been  founded  were  conducted. 

On  the  23d  of  last  January  Mr.  Reece  specified  a  patent,  sealed 
six  months  before,  for  a  method  of  burning  turf  or  peat,  and  con- 
densing the  volatile  products.  The  patentee  does  not  lay  claim  to 
any  particular  form  of  apparatus,  but  he  claims —  1  .The  employment 
of  a  blast  of  hot  or  cold  air  in  a  proper  furnace  for  the  combustion 
of  peat,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  condense  tlie  volatile  products  in  a 
vessel  adapted  to  that  purpose ; — 2.  He  claims  a  mode  or  modes  of 
treating  the  volatile  products,  named  respectively,  paraffined 
and  paraffine  oil,  so  as  to  separate  them,  and  render  the 
paraffine  pure  enough  to  make  candles.  The  first  object  is 
effected  in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  drawing  (^a  com- 
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num  fi>nn  of  Gennan  store)  in  which  he  forces  in  the  air-blast 
beneath  the  grate,  to  be  ultimately  passed  out  at  the  end  D  of 
the  ng'ZBLg  condenser,  whidi  is  laid  nearly  flat,  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  cold  water.  He  thus  condenses  the  paraffine,  oil»  and  other 
liquids,  but  permits  the  gaseous  matters  to  pass  off  into  reservoirs, 
from  which  they  can  be  conducted  in  pipes  and  burned,  wxdi  ibe 
view  of  applying  heat  to  any  subsidiary  uses.  The  second  part 
of  the  process  consists  in  re-distilling  the  liquid  products,  so  as  to 
separate  the  concrete  and  less  volatile  paraffine  firom  the  flmd 
solvent  oils.  This  paraffine  is  to  be  purified  by  repeated  distilla- 
tions, and  by  pressure  in  a  stearine  press,  and  dually  by  a  kind  of 
sublimation  (or  distillation),  till  it  becomes  pure  and  wnite  enough 

to  make  candles. 

GBOUND  PLAN. 
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A  A  Two  Airnaoes,  working  altenuitaly 
B  Vessel  constitntiDC  hydraulic  vaJre 
C  Be^ning  of  condenser 
D  Exit  from  condenser 
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Body  of  furnace  to  receive  peat 
Hydranfic  Talve 
Commencement  of  condeDSer 
Exit  from  condenser 
Blast  pipe  for  hot  or  cold  air 
MoTeaoIe  cover  for  introducing  peot 

The  patentee  states,  that  by  this  process,  in  which  the  peat  is 
exposed  to  a  lower  and  more  equally  difi^sed  heat  than  that 
which  is  required  in  operating  in  the  way  previously  described,  the 
volatile  products  obtained  are  different  and  more  valuable.  Among 
these  products  is  ammonia,  which  is  rarely  obtained  when  the  peat 
is  distilled  in  retorts  heated  from  without.  He  states  also  that  the 
paraffine  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  tany  matter,  and  that 
this  may  be  economically  purified  by  his  process  so  as  to  render  it 
fit  for  tne  manufiicture  of  candles. 

The  prindpal  point  of  novelty  in  Mr.  Beece's  patent  is  the 
introduction  of  air  into  the  kindled  peat,  in  oider  to  carry  on,  as 
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would  appear,  a  sort  of  semi-combustion,  by  which  sufficient  heat 
is  generated  to  cause  distillation,  while  there  is  not  sufficient 
oxygen  supplied  to  consame  the  fatty,  oleaginous,  and  ammoniacal 
products. 

This  new  project  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Owen,  a  respectable 
linendraper  in  Great  Coram  Street,  and  other  men  of  capital,  who 
are  providing  the  means  for  submitting  Mr.  Recce's  process  to  a 
practical  test 

It  b  a  remarkable  fact  that,  1^  Plymouth  speculators  in  the 
distillation  of  bog  were  mostly  linendrapers.  We  hope  Mr. 
Owen  and  his  fiiends,  profiting  from  the  experience  of  their 
brethren,  will  be  more  cautious  and  prudent  in  the  expenditure  of 
their  capital,  and  more  successful  in  the  result  of  their  specu* 
latioDS. 


THE  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  FRENCH 

INDUSTRY,  AT  PARIS. 

Wx  noticed  the  last  of  these  national  exhibitions,  which  took 
place  five  years  ago];  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  learn  what  evidence  lias  been  afforded  on  the  present 
occasion  of  the  progress  made  by  our  Continental  neighbours  in 
the  advancemevt  of  the  various  branches  of  arts  and  manufactures 
['  which  the  exposition  is  desired  to  encourage.     Having  occurred, 

as  it  has  this  time,  at  a  period  of  unusual  depression,  consequent 
vpon  the  political  changes  with  which  France  has  been  so  deeply 
agitated  for  neatly  two  yean,  it  was  thought  by  many  persons  in 
tins  country  that  the  attempt  at  making  a  display  worthy  of  a 
great  nation  would  necessarily  prove  abortive — that  the  commerce 
of  France  had  been  completely  paralysed,  her  manu&cturers 
mined,  and  her  artisans  destroyed  or  expatriated.  Those  whose 
imaginations  have  thus  exaggerated  the  evils  alluded  to,  which 
neverthdess  have  been  abundant,  and  who  from  want  of  experi- 
ence have  under-estimated  the  resources  of  a  community  advanced 
IB  civilisation  and  teeming  with  active  producers  of  wealth,  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  at  the  appointed  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  which  has  prevailed  in  France,  with  some  dight  in- 
terruption, for  fifly  years,  a  splendid  edifice  arose  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  erected  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of  £30,000, 
and  that  upwards  of  4000  exhibitors  stocked  this  great  national 
bazaar  witn  the  products  of  French  industry.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in 
the  mmiber  of  exlubitors  at  this,  which  is  the  eleventh  exhibition  of 
the  kind: 
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Zzpoaitloii.  Year.  Contrilmton. 

1  1798  no 

2  1801  220 

3  ..  1802  340 

4  1806  1422 

6  1819  1662 

6  1823  1648 

7  1827  1795 

8  1834  2447 

9  1839  3381 

10  1844  3969 

11  1849  4494 

Among  the  exhibitors  on  the  present  occasion,  there  were  no 
less  than  seventy- six  manufacturers  of  chemical  products,  and 
eleven  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  products.  Among  the 
former  were  Kuhlmann  and  Co.,  Pelletier  and  Co.,  Delondre  and 
Co.,  Mallet  and  Co.,  &c.  &c.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  very 
beautiful,  and  some  of  rare  occurrence,  as,  for  instance,  a  large 
jar  of  digitaline  from  Messrs.  HomoUe  and  Quevenne.  Gallic, 
tannic,  and  glacial  acetic  acids  ;  chromate  of  potash ;  iodide  of 
potassium ;  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  sulphates  of  quinine  and 
cinchonine,  were  amon^  the  prominent  specimens.  Pharmaceu- 
tical products  were  much  less  abundant.  They  included  pill-moulds 
and  machines,  medicinal  capsules  of  various  kinds,  diabetic  bread, 
Alexander's  mechanical  leeches,  opium  from  Algiers,  &c.  There 
was  also  a  good  show  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  apparatus 
and  utensils. 

The  general  character  of  the  exposition  was  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  that  of  its  predecessors,  in  regard  to  the  quality  and 
variety  of  products  ;  yet  those  who  had  visited  the  exposition  of 
1844  could  not  help  observing  a  great  similarity  in  many  of  the 
articles  exhibited  on  that  and  on  the  present  occasion.  In  fact, 
the  most  apparent  defect  was  the  want  of  novelty — the  absence  of 
adequate  indications  of  recent  inventions  and  improvements  in 
science  and  the  arts.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that  practice  at 
political  clubs  and  barricades  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of 
national  industry. 

Whilst  admitting  this  defect,  however,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  add  the  following  testimony  to  an  improvement  in  one  fea- 
ture of  the  exhibition,  which  we  extract  from  The  Art  Journal 
of  July : 

^  In  almost  every  thing  exhibited,  an  increase  of  refinement,  a  decrease 
of  the  outre  and  ridiculous  may  be  easily  observed.  We  find  a  consider- 
ably less  distribution  of  unmeaning  grotesques  than  ever,  a  purer  feeling 
of  the  beautiful,  and  a  happier  result  of  the  study  of  the  best  models,  and 
adlierence  to  the  most  orthodox  principles  of  ornamental  art.  In  fine, 
we  are  astonished  and  gratified  at  this  national  exhibition  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  country." 
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ON  THE  PURGATIVE  PROPERTIES  OF 

THE  OILS  OBTAINED  FROM  PLANTS  INDIGENOUS 

IN  THE   ANTILLES. 

BY  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

OBSERViNa  in  the  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for 
July,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ure,  "  On  the  Purgative  Properties  of  the  Oil 
of  Anda,'*  I  trust  I  may  have  the  indulgence  of  your  readers  for 
calling  to  their  recollection  two  papers  inserted  at  page  167  of 
voL  iy.  of  that  journal,  and  page  23  of  vol.  v.  "  On  the  Medicinal 
Properties  of  the  Oils  obtained  from  the  Seeds  of  the  Argemdne 
Mexicatuij  Hura  crepitans^  and  Jatropha  curcaSy^  indigenous 
products  profusely  scattered  over  our  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  liberally  presented  by  the  hands  of  a  bountiful  nature  to  the 
acceptance  of  industry,  and  only  waiting  the  education  of  science 
to  take  their  places  among  the  most  valuable  exports  from  those 
highly-favoured,  but  much  misused  and  grossly  neglected,  regions. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  permit  me  to  express  a  hope  that 
some  of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  if 
not  Mr.  Ure  himself,  will  enrich  its  pages  with  a  description  and 
figure  of  the  Anda  Gomesii,  a  plant  of  which  many  of  ito  readers, 
and  myself  among  the  number,  have  probably  now  read  for  the 
very  first  time,  and  of  whose  history  and  localities  they  have 
hitherto  been  profoundly  ignorant. 

The  Argemdne  Mexicdna,  yellow  thistle,  or  prickly  poppy,  an 
herbaceous  plant  belonging  to  the  order  of  Papaveraceae,  is  an 
annual  common  in  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  and  most  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  where  it  grows  upon  rubbish  and  by  roadside,  yielding  its 
large  golden  blossoms,  and  capsules  filled  with  multitudinous 
globular  scrobiculated  seeds  at  almost  every  period  of  the  year. 
These  seeds,  gathered  at  the  proper  period  of  maturity,  yield  to 
pressure  a  bland  purgative  oil,  possessing  anodyne  and  narcotic 
qualities,  which  render  it  a  most  desirable  addition  to  our  anti- 
cholera  remedies,  and  one  to  which  I  have  repeatedly,  but  hitherto 
I  regret  to  say  fruitlessly,  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  medical  world.  The  oil  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  among 
the  negroes,  who  ask  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  or  about  fourteen  pence 
sterling,  for  a  small  phial  of  it,  hardly  containing  more  than  from 
one  to  two  ounces,  and  most  frequently  adulterated  with  the  oil 
obtained  by  boiling  or  expression  nrom  the  seeds  of  the  Jatropha 
curcas,  or  common  physic  nut,  which  communicates  to  it  drastic 
and  emetic  qualities  that  deteriorate  its  character,  and  impair  its 
utility.  When  in  a  state  of  purity,  however,  the  Materia  Medica 
hardly  presents  a  more  valuable  purgative,  or  one  which  answers 
so  many  apparently  conflicting  indications  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     In  that  excruciating  complaint  so  common  in  all  climates, 
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cholic  arising  from  eonstipalSon  of  tlie  1>owel8^  tliirtj  drops  of  this 
03,  taken  upon  a  himp  oT  8ugar>  allay  the  pain  as  if  by  mane, 
throw  the  patient  into  a  prOTOwd  a«i  refreAing  sleep,  and  after 
a  little  time  produce  a  copious  and  vrnpainful  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  The  minuteness  of  the  requisite  dose,  the  instantaneous- 
ness  of  the  relief  it  affords,  and  the  mild  and  gentle  though  effectual 
action  it  produces  in  die  intestinal  canal,  seem  peculiarly  to  adapt 
it  for  cases  of  cholera,  superseding  the  use  of  chloroform  and 
opium  for  subduing  the  cramps,  and  mitigating  the  more  w^gent 
symptoms.  The  oi^  I  conceive,  may  be  most  easily  and  copiously 
ODtamed  from  the  recently  gathered  seeds  in  the  places  which  pro- 
duce the  plant,  and  not  nrom  those  which  are  over  ripe,  or  which 
bave  become  dry  by  long  keeping.  Cultivation,  and  the  appliances 
of  horticultural  skill,  would  no  doubt  improve  the  quality,  and 
increase  the  quantity,  of  the  produce,  while  adulieration  should 
be  guarded  against  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  For  the  o&er  pro- 
perties of  this  Taluable  but  neglected  plant,  I  must  refer  to  the 
accounts  already  given  at  page  167  and  the  fofloving  of  vol.  iv. 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

The  Jatrqpha  curcas,  or  common  physic  nul^  is  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  of  £uphorbiace»,  common  in  all  the  hedges  in 
Nevis  and  St.  Satts,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  from  six  to  seven 
feet,  and  may  be  found  in  flower  and  fruit  throughout  the  year. 
The  seeds,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  widi  those  oi  the 
Ricinus  communiSy  yield,  on  pressure,  an  oil  which,  in  the  crude 
state  in  which  it  is  usually  obtained,  is  powerfully  drastic  and 
emetic  But,  from  what  some  writers  state,  it  womd  appear  tihat 
the  acrid  property  of  the  oil  arises  from  some  deleterious  principle 
resident  in  the  cotyledon  leaves  which  divide  the  kernel  mto  two 
equal  parts;  and  the  removal  of  which,  previous  to  the  operation 
of  pressing,  would  divest  the  oil  of  its  objectionable  qualities,  uid 
render  it  as  bland  and  efficacious  in  its  operation  as  that  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Argemone.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
this  opinion  from  tbe  resemblance,  in  many  of  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, which  exists  between  the  milky  juice  of  both  plants  ^  and 
from  the  powerfully  anti-spasmodic  effects  of  a  decoction  of  tiie 
leaves,  wnich  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wrigh^  of  Jamaica,  assures  us 
**  is  oi%en  used  with  adyantage  in  spasmodic  belly-ache  (cholic) 
attended  with  yomiting,  atting  easier  on  the  stomach  than  any- 
thing else,  and  seldom  failing  to  produce  a  discharge  by  stoof.'^ 
The  usual  dose  of  the  oil  is  a  table-spoonfol,  or  about  half  an 
ounce.  From  tlie  abundance  of  the  physic  nut,  the  facility  with 
whicb  it  is  propagated,  and  the  abundance  of  oil  which  it  affords^ 
the  Jatropha  curcas  is  eminently  entitied  to  the  attention  of 
those  philanthropists  who  would  raise  our  West  Inifia  colonies 
from  their  present  state  of  suicidal  prostration,  by  the  cultivation 
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of  their  natural  ti^MiMm,  ratlier  thm  bj  the  horrors  of 
imnugratioDy  the  resuscitation  of  monopoly^  or  the  oppression  of 
ihe  Creole  peasantiy.  For  fiuHier  information  respecting  the 
physic  nut,  I  must  refer  to  the  paper  published  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  page  25  et  seq. 

The  Mura  crepitans^  or  sand-boztreei  is  a  small  tree  remark- 
ahle  for  the  eztmne  bnttleness  of  its  timber  and  the  slowness  of 
its  growth.  It  belongs,  according  to  Sprengel,  to  the  Tricoccs 
of  LinnaBU8«  and  attains  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet^  with  spread- 
ing branches,  which  afford  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  fervid 
beat  of  the  mm^  to  a  distaaoe  of  sixty  feet  frequently  in  diameter ; 
but  ewn  the  largest  of  diese  branches  are  eo  singularly  brittle,  as 
to  snap  with  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  or  even  a  loud  peal  of  thunder. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  deep  lich  soil,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
and  is  cultivated^  for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  near  the  booses  of  the 
planters. 

The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  the  cells  of  an  extremely 
eompnssed  circular  eapsnie,  marked  exteraaliy  by  deep  furrows, 
wmwspoiidiiy  to  the  aninber  of  the  cells  and  seeds  within,  possess, 
wben  »oent^  a  strongly  emetioo-cathartic  quihty  ;  insomuch  that 
the  new-eomer,  who,  tempted  by  the  ag^reeable  flavour  (^  the 
kernel,  imprudently  eats  even  so  much  as  a  single  one,  is  usually 
attacked  with  a  severe  vomiting  and  purging  within  a  very  few 
minutes  after.  This  effect  may  be  counteracted,  as  far  as  the 
emetic  operation  is  concerned,  as  an  American  captain  whom  I 
met  in  the  West  Indies  informed  me,  by  splitting  the  kernels  in 
two,  and  carefully  removing  the  cotyledon  leaveSy  in  which  the 
emetic  principle  appears  wholly  to  reside.  Thus  prepared,  he  con- 
stantly carried  them  about  him,  and  found  four  or  five  eaten  in 
the  morning  relieve  his  bowels  without  sickiiess,  pain,  or  griping. 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  recent  seeds,  nmilarli/  pteparedy 
would  most  probably  be  found  a  valuaUe  addition  to  the  ecco- 
protics  of  our  Materia  Medica.  With  age  the  seeds  become 
almost  totally  inert.  I  have  myself  eaten  several  with  the  most 
perfect  impunity,  but  I  should  not  advise  others  to  act  with  equal 
imprudence. 

14,  Octagon,  PfymomtK  ^(h  Amgni,  l«49. 

TEST  FOB  STRYCHNIA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHABKACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— It  has  been  pointed  oat  to  me  that  a  test  for  Strychaia,  similar  to 
that  which  I  lately  proposed,  is  noticed  in  Mr.  Taylor's  excellent  work  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  It  appears  to  hare  been  originally  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Maroband,  Mack,  and  OUa 

By  inserting  tbis  yoa  wiU  oblige,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Serraat, 
Awgmat  20,  MA9.  liSwis  Thompson. 
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GLYCERINE  IN  DEAFNESS. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Yeanley  to  ihe   Worcester 
Herald  has  been  quoted  in  the  Medical  Gazette : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  WOBCEflTBR  HERALD. 

Sir,— In  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ProTincial  Medical 
Association,  I  observe  that  my  name  is  quoted  as  an  advocate  for  the  nae 
of  the  OH  of  glycerine  in  deafness — ^in  fact,  it  is  actually  denominated 
'*  Mr.  Yearsley*8  new  remedy.  Glycerine." 

I  trust  I  shall  never  he  guilty  of  anything  half  so  absurd  as  to  recom- 
mend this  or  any  other  lubricating  fluid  to  be  applied  to  the  outer  passages 
of  the  ear  for  deafness.  For  years  past  I  liave  denounced  in  my  writings 
all  such  antiquated  notions  of  treatment,  which  ought  not  to  be  talked  of 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  the  ear. 

I  beg  that  you  will  correct  this  error  in  your  report,  and  oblige,  Sir, 

Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

London,  15,  SavilU  Row^  Aug.  8/A,  1849.  J.  Yearslbt. 

THE  SONOMETER. 

Mr.  Wakley  continues  to  recommend  glycerine.  We  subjoin 
a  description  and  cut  of  an  instrument  which  he  uses  for  testing 
the  efficacy  of  treatment  in  deafness.  Time  and  the  sonometer 
will  settle  the  question  at  issue  between  these  two  authorities. 

The  sonometer  is  a  simple  and 
easily  managed  instrument,  and 
consists  of  a  small  bell,  6,  fixed  on 
a  table  a  ;  the  pillar,  g,  which  sup- 
ports a  serrated  bar,  f^  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  delicate  spring,  e  ; 
the  spring  d  has  attached  to  it  a 
small  hammer,  e ;  this  spring  be- 
ing placed  in  the  teeth  of  the  ser- 
rated bar,  /,  is  relieved  by  the 
handle,  A,  being  touched  by  the 
finger,  which  regulates  the  extent 
of  sound,  from  the  ticking  of  a 
watch  to  the  sharp  loud  tone  of  a 
bell.  By  means  of  this  instrument 
the  exact  amount  of  hearing  which 
a  patient  possesses  can  be  mea- 
sured with  the  greatest  accuracy 
before  the  treatment  commences, 
so  that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
whether  the  patient  is  relieved  by 
the  remedy.  The  instrument  is  equally  available 
deafness. 


F^ 
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ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  NITROGEN. 

BY  M.  B.  CORENWINDEB. 

The  preparation  of  nitrogen  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  Of 
the  several  processes  which  are  adopted  in  laboratories  there  is  not  one  by 
which  it  can  be  obtained  rapidly  and  in  a  state  of  purity,  unless  mu<^ 
precaution  is  taken,  and  complicated  apparatus  employed.    This  circum- 
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stance  hfis  induced  me  to  publiah  a  process  by  which  I  prepare,  in  a  few 
minutes,  an  abundant  supply  of  the  gas,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  pufity, 
as  is  proved  by  the  results  about  to  be  giyen. 

This  process  is  founded  on  tiie  decomposition  of  nitrite  of  ammonia, 
which,  as  is  already  Icnown,  is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  water  under  the 
ii^uence  of  heat ;  but  as  this  salt  is  difficult  to  prepare,  I  replace  it  by  a 
mixture  of  an  alkaline  nitrite  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac,  a  mixture 
which  contains  the  elements  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  the  nitrite  of  potash  in  a  convenient 
state,  is  to  pass  nitrous  add  gas,  formed  by  the  action  of  ten  parts  of 
nitric  add  on  one  part  of  starch,  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
having  a  spedfic  gravity  1.88,  until  the  solution  acquires  an  add  reaction ; 
and  then  to  add  a  little  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  render  it  distinctly  alka- 
line. As  the  solution  thus  prepared  does  not  undergo  alteration  ftrom 
keeping,  it  may  be  kept  in  readiness ;  and  when  the  nitrogen  is  required, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  one  Yolume  of  the  above  solution  with  three 
Tdumes  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  to  heat  the 
mixture  in  a  flask.  The  disengagement  of  the  gas  takes  place  almost 
immediatdy,  and  continues  with  great  regularity. 

As  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  haye  the  gas  pure,  that  the  nitrite  should 
be  alkaline,  there  will  be  a  disengagement  at  the  same  time  of  a  little 
ammonia,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence ;  if  the  nitrogen  be  required 
completely  free  from  ammonia,  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  gas  through  a 
vessel  containing  water  addulated  with  a  little  sidphuric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  by  which  I  have  satisfied  myself  of 
the  purity  of  the  nitrogen  thus  obtained: — 

1.  After  freeing  the  gas  from  ammonia,  as  above  described,  it  was  con- 
Teyed  into  a  tube  containing  a  mixture  of  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water 
— ^into  the  presence,  therefore,  of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  experiment  was 
continued  for  some  time,  and  when  conduded  I  could  not  detect  a  trace  of 
ammonia  in  the  solution. 

The  residt  was  also  negative  on  testing  it  with  sulphate  of  iron  and 
dilute  sulphuric  add. 

2.  I  placed  in  a  glass-tube,  such  as  is  used  for  organic  analysis,  a  deter- 
mined quantity  of  copper  recently  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  exposed  this 
for  half  an  hour  to  the  action  of  a  red  heat  and  of  a  current  of  the 
nitrogen  washed  and  subsequently  dried  by  passing  it  through  pumice- 
stone  wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  taking  at  the  same  time  the  precaution 
not  to  heat  the  tube  until  all  the  atmospheric  air  had  been  displaced  by 
the  nitrogen.  Tliis  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  without  any 
alteration  being  observed  either  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  copper 
or  in  its  weight.— ^muxiies  de  ChmU  ei  de  Physique, 

FORMULJS  FOR  THE  PBBiPARATIOlT  OF  gE4LJN(?-WAX, 

BY  F.  X.  POTtlKatifi. 

Mb.  PbntHOBli  of  Triesch  recommends  the  following  formulae  for  [the 
ipreparation  of  sealing-wax  :— 4  ozs.  of  Venetian  turpentine  are  melted 
^ith  7  ozs.  sheU-lac  in  an  earthenware  vessel  over  a  slight  charcoal 
£re.  Then  2^  ozs.  of  cinnabar  and  li  drachm  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia are  to  be  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  into  a  thick  paste;  and  having 
previously  added  to  the  first  mixture  2  J  ozs.  ary  cinnaW,  the  paste  is  im- 
mediately added  ;  the  whole  being  constantly  stirred  until  bubbles  arise 
when  the  mixture  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  stirred  till  the  bubbles  dis- 
appear. The  mass  is  then  poured  into  tin  moulds,  the  interior  of  which 
must  be  greased  with  oil  of  almonds,    When  the  sticks  are  hardened  they 
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sre  poliflhed  hj  Ixmg  qiuddy  dnwn  throoi^  a  diaicod  ftre  or  vpirii- 

The  following  formulae  are  wanranted. 

Fme  i2edL~4  os.  YenetkD  tvpeniine,  7  OPEk  shell-lac^  4  oh.  Gimudbar, 
1}  dischm  magnesia  with  oil  oi  torpentiiie. 

Fine  Bedj  No,  1. — The  ■ame  fonmilay  exn^t  Z^  oz&  cinnabar  imrtead 
of  4. 

Jted,  No,  2.-4  oa.  of  Venetian  tinpentine,  6^  on.  shell-lac^  f-  oz.  colo- 
phony, 2^  0Z8.  cinnabar,  1^  drachm  magnesia  and  oil  of  torpentme. 

Jied,  No,  8.-— 4  ojs.  Venetian  turpentine,  6  oflis.  ibdl-lac,  f  oz.  colophony, 
If  oz.  cinnabar,  fta 

Bed,  No,  4. — ^Turpentine  and  riidl-lac  likeNa  3,  cotephony  and  cinnahftT 
eodi  l^  ot^  magneniai  ftc. 

Jiedy  No.  5. — 4  ozs.  turpentine^  H  ^^'^  Bhdi-lac,  l^  oz.  ook^hony,  1^  oz. 
cinnabar,  magneda,  ^te. 

JFtM  Black,  So,  1.-4^  ozs.  Venetian  torpentiiie^  9  on.  ahell-lac,  ^  os. 
colophony,  lamp-black  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  much  as  is  required. 

Biack,  No,  2,-~4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine^  8  oaa.  sheU-Iac,  9  osa.  colo- 
phony, lamp-black,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Ymfw,  No,  1.— 2  ozs.  Venetian  tupentine^  4  on.  shell-lac,  1^  oz. 
colophony,  f  oz.  king's  yeUofw,  1^  drachm  magnesia  and  oQ  of  turpentine. 

Datk  Brown,  No,  1.^4  ozs.  Venetian  tmpentiue,  7^  oz&  shell4aG»  \\  oz. 
brown  En^ish  earth  (ochre),  magnesia  at  abore. 

Brown,  No,  2. — 4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs.  sfaell-lac,  3  ozs.  colo- 
phony, H  oz.,  English  earth  (ochre),  magnesia,  as  above. 

Light  Brown,  No,  1.— 4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7^  ozs.  sbeU-lac,  1  oz. 
brown  earth,  \  oz.  cinnabar,  |  oz.  prepared  chalk,  magnesia  as  above. 

Light  Brown,  No,  2.  —4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs.  fine  sheU-lac,  3  ozs. 
colophony,  1^  oz.  finglish  earth,  \  oz.  chmabar,  1  oz.  washed  chalk,  mag>- 
nesia  as  abora 

Ditrk  Blue,  No.  1.— 3  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine^  7  oas.  fine  sheU-lac,  1  oz. 
colophony,  1  oz.  mineral  blue,  magnesia  as  above. 

Oreen,  No.  1. — 2  oz.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  ozs.  shell-lac.  If  oz.  colo- 
phony, \  oz.  king'sjyellow,  \  oz.  mountain-blue,  magnesia  as  above. 

Carmine  Red,  No.  I.— 2  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  ozs.  shell-lac  ;  1  oz. 
colophony,  If  oz.  Chinese  red,  1  drachm  magnesia,  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Gold,  rfo,  l.~>4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  ozs.  shell-lac,  14  sheets  of 
genuine  leaf  gold,  f  oz.  bronze,  f  oz.  magnesia  with  oil  of  tuipentine. 


WAKBUKG'S  FEVER  TIKCTURB. 

This  arcanum,  which  is  a  valuable  medicine  against  the  ague,  has  been 
chemically  examined  by  a  commission  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  Vienna. 
Twenty  bottles  were  obtained  for  examination  from  the  warehouse  of 
T.  Miiller  and  Co.,'in  that  city  ;  and  the  followiog  are  the  properties  of 
the  tincture  as  reported  by  the  commission  : 

The  tincture  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour;  it  colours  the  glass  [the  bottle  ?] 
intensely  yellow  when  shaken,  and  adheres  to  it,  alUiougn  it  is  very 
liquid.  Its  predominatipg  odour  is  camphoraceous  and  saSron-Uke  {  its 
taste  is  pure  bitter.* 

The  commission  then  divided  ipto  three  sections,  each  of  which  sepa- 
rately analysed  the  tincture.    The  results  were  as  follows  : 


•  In  1844,  Dr.  Buchner  examined  the  fever  tincture,  and  found  its 
colour  not  brownish  red,  but  dark  yellowish  brown ;  and  its  taste  not  pure 
bitter,  but  aromatic  bitter. 


fn  Alcohol. 


OS  BHXra  W1KE8U  IdS 

Stctiem  A,  steted  the  tinettue  tftb9  a  oompoond  of 

Aloesp 

Cam^ior,  and 
Saffron. 
Seethn  B.  declared  it  to  contain 
Sulphate  of  quina, 
Alma, 
Angelica, 
Zb&aria, 
Camphor, 
SaffiroB,  and 
Rhabarb. 

Mr.  Apothecarjr  Fnehs,  who  represented  SecHon  C,  gaTe  as  the  result 
of  his  analysis,  the  following  recipe  for  preparing  Warburg's  Fever 
Tinctue: — 

R    Aloes  hepatic®. 

Bad.  Zedoarite,  SI  2)* 

"    AngdSe9 
Camphors,  id  gr.  ij. 
Croci  Austriaci,  gr.  iy. 
Spiritus  y.  rectiflcati  pur.  (0.910  sp.  gr.)  ^iij.    In  colatnra 

filtrata  unciarum  trium  et  drachmae  unius  solYe. 
Chinini  sulphurici  (quinae  sulphatis)  gr.  xxx. 
Dispensa  pro  dosi  drachmas  quinque. 
According  to  these  results,  which  agree  in  the  main  with  those  obtained 
hj.  Bnchner  and  Winckler,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most  effective 
oonstituent  of  Wiarburg's  Tincture  is  sulphate  of  quina,  of  which  six 
grains  are  contained  in  a  bottle  of  about  five  or  six  drachms  of  the  tine- 
tuie.— BucAiMr'fl  RepertoHumt  3tte  Keibe,  Bd.  it,  1848. 

ON  BBKS'  WAX. 

m^BB.  A.  T0<9E£,  JTJN. 

Tia  resolution  of  bees'-wax  into  oerin  and  mjcricia  by  means  of  boiling 
ahxrfiol  has  always  furnished  but  unsatisfactory  results  *,  Dr.  Vogel,  jun.» 
tiberefore^  employed  chloEoform,  and  found  that  from  six  to  eight  parts  of 
thb  Iiq,uid  pouxed  over  pure  white  wax,  and  left  standing  for  some  time 
aft  the  common  temperature,  iavariably  dissolved  one-fourth  of  the  wax, 
and  left  three-fourths  as  residue.  K  the  chloroform  be  then  evaporated, 
it  leaves  behind  a  solEt  clammy  substance,  which,  easily  dissolves  in  chloro- 
form. The  portion  of  wax  undissolved  is  granular  and  very  friable.  It 
is,  however,  as  yet  undecided  whether  the  two  substances  thus  obtained 
ftoBi  wax  aieidentifial  with  cetin  and  myricio  on  not.  However  this  may 
be»  eUoiofiwm  oAbra  a  conveaienlr  test  fbr  discovering  the  adulteration  of 
wikte  waoB  witife  tallow  or  stearic  acid,  sinoa-  these  substenoes  are  already 
Mflilgr  and  perftetly  dissolived  by  it  at  a  low  temperature.  If,  therefore, 
while  waoc,  oa  being  treated  with  six  or  eight  timea  its  own  weight  of 
eUerofbrm,  losea  mora  than  one-fburth  of  its  weighty  thi»  must  be 
coneidered  aa  a  proof  of  its  being  adulterated. — Bwnhna'a  R^pertorium. 


ON  BHINB  WINE& 

Tmb  foUowing'  results  of  experinianta»  perfwuwd'  by  Geiser  with  the 
■EKMt  scrupiiliKia  attctttionk  aoe  oommunicatedi  by  Liebig  {Aant.  d,  Chem. 
nnd  Pharm.  farr.,  856),  and  accompanied  by  some  very  important  observa- 
tions. 
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OK  BHINE  WINES. 


The  Tarioas  sorts  of  Rhine  wine  were  all  of  the  growth  of  the  year 
1822,  and  are  here  enamerated  according  to  their  value  in  a  descending 
scale. 


1 

Place  of  Growth. 

Sort  of 
Grapns. 

Specific 
grravlty. 

100  PartB  yielded. 

Absolute 
Alcohol. 

Dry 
Retidae. 

Steinberg 

Riesling 
Orleans 
Riesling 

1.0025 
1.0025 
0.9985 
0.9935 
0.9925 
0.9925 
0.9930 
5  not  de-  > 
(termined) 

0.9950 
0.9945 

10.87 
12.65 
11.60 
12.60 
9.84 
*  11.70 
10.62 

12.10 

11.90 

10.83 

9.83 

9.94 

5.39 

5.10 

3.05 

2.18 

2.18 

2.27 
5  not  de- 
t  termined 

2.78 
2.48 

Rudesheim   

Markobninn 

(jcisenheim 

Dirnbeim 

Weinheim,  Hnbberg    

Worms,  Liebfirauenmilch 

Bingen,  Scharlachberg  ... 

IBisler.  Kleinberizer 

Wiesbaden   > 

Neroberg  ) 

Wiesloch  

From  the  known  prices  of  these  wines,  it  is  obvioas  that  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol,  although  one  factor  in  determining  the  value  of  a  wine,  is 
not  the  only  absolute  one,  nor  does  it  stand  in  any  fixed  relation  to  the 
commercial  value  of  the  wine.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  finest  sorts  of 
wine  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  solid  substances  in  solution 
than  the  inferior  sorts;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  residue  which  the 
Rhenish  wines  yield  on  evaporation,  offers  a  safer  criterion  for  determining 
their  commercial  value  than  the  proportion  of  alcohol.*  These  solids  dis- 
guise the  acid,  take  off  the  acrid  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  body, 
mellowness,  and  oilyness.  Among  the  extractive  matters  of  new  wines, 
are  sugar,  which  gradually  disappears  by  keeping;  and  also  some  imper- 
fectly-known gummy  substances,  which  become  brownish  when  the  wine 
is  submitted  to  evaporation.  The  presence  of  these  in  wine  appears 
chiefly  to  be  determined  by  the  soil,  and  the  condition  and  locality  of  the 
vineyard ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  qualities  dependent  upon  these  ex- 
tractive matters  cannot  be  replaced  by  sugar. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  firee  acid  be  not  removed  before  the  fer- 


*  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  wines  from  the  Palatinate ;  Her- 
zheimer  Riesling  of  1844  is  sold  at  24 kr.  the  bottle;  and  Deidesheimer- 
and  Forster-Riesling  of  the  same  year  at  33  to  36  kr.  per  bottle ;  and 
after  evaporation  I  found  in  the  first  only  8.7  parts  of  solid  substances  in 
100  parts.  This  so-called  extract  of  wine  is  yellowish  brown  ;  at  212^ 
Fall,  it  is  still  viscid,  very  hygroscopic  in  the  air,  and  of  a  very  acid  taste ; 
besides  supertartrate  of  potash  it  contains  a  firee  vegetable  acid,  whidi  is 
analogous  to  citric  acid.  Small  proportions  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids  are  neutndized  by  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  ammonia,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron.  If  the  free  acid  of  this  wine  be  saturated 
bv  potash,  the  liquid  evaporated,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  dropped  on  the  residue,  which  is  then  heated,  a  peculiar  agreeable 
smell  developes  itself,  almost  like  that  of  Malaga  wine,  but  no  smeU  of 
acetic  ether. — Buchner, 
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mentation,  because  on  its  presence  during  this  process,  as  veil  as  during 
the  storing,  depend  the  taste  and  principal  qualities  of  the  wine.  If  the 
acid  of  the  must  be  neutralized  prior  to  fermentation,  this  process  is  not 
preyented,  but  a  fermented  liquid  is  obtained  which  has  no  longer  any 
resemblance  to  wine,  and  which  even  hy  keeping  never  recovers  the 
odour  and  taste  it  ought  to  possess. 

In  France  an  artificial,  and  therefore  fugitive  bouquet  is  produced,  es- 
pecially in  Bordeaux  wines,  by  allowing  the  fermentation  of  the  un- 
pressed  grapes  to  proceed  at  a  rather  high  temperature,  and  under  but 
very  slightly  limited  access  of  air.  In  most  Bordeaux  wines  this  bouquet 
is  acetic  ether ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  under  these  circumstances 
butyric  ether  is  also  produced.  The  want  of  free  acid,  as  may  easily  be 
seen,  is  here  supplied  by  means  which  promote  the  generation  of  acid. 


STERLING'S  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  AMBER  VARNISH. 

Ik  manufacturing  amber  varnish  according  to  Mr.  Sterling's  method, 
the  amber  (which  has  to  be  submitted  to  high  temperature  to  melt  it)  is 
introduced  into  a  stout  copper  vessel,  which  is  closed  at  top  and  luted  with 
day.  This  vessel  is  furnished  at  its  lower  end  with  a  funnel*  shaped  vent, 
which  carries  a  perforated  sheet  of  iron  or  sieve,  sufQciently  fine  to  prevent 
the  escape  with  the  melted  amber  of  any  impurities  which  might  be  con- 
tained in  the  amber.  This  vessel  is  introduced  into  a  large  chafing-dish 
fixed  upon  a  high  stand,  and  its  tapering  bottom  projects  through  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chafing-dish,  and  extends  a  few  inches  downwards. 
When  the  vessel  is  thus  adjusted,  the  chafing-dish  is  nearly  filled  with  coal 
and  lighted.  Tlie  fuel  is,  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  chafing-dish,  pre- 
vented from  dropping  into  the  oil  vessel,  to  be  presently  described,  and 
thereby  soiling  the  liquid. 

The  heat  from  the  ignited  fuel  very  soon  heats  the  vessel  to  such  a  tem- 
perature as  will  melt  the  amber  and  cause  it  to  flow  through  the  perforated 
metal  or  sieve  above  mentioned,  in  passing  through  which  it  will  be  purified 
from  all  extraneous  matters.  The  melted  amber  runs  into  a  copper  vessel 
which  is  placed  below  the  chafing-dish,  and  is  provided  witli  a  long  handle. 
This  vessel  or  receiver  is  filled  about  two-thirds  full  with  the  oil  fh>m  which 
it  is  intended  to  prepare  the  varnish,  and  is  placed  upon  an  ordinary 
chafing-dish  charged  with  incandescent  fuel,  which  heats  the  amber  to 
such  a  temperature  as  to  cause  it  to  become  incorporated  with  the  oil. 
When  this  is  completely  effected,  the  vessel  is  cleansed  for  a  fresh  operation, 
and  the  other  ingredients  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  varnish 
are  added  to  the  mixture  of  oil  and  amber,  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  down  to 
a  suitable  temperature. 

These  very  simple  means  present  the  following  important  ailvantages 
over  those  now  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes: — 

ist.  The  amber  melts  completely  without  any  residuum  ;  and  as  it  is 
contained  in  a  perfectly  tight  vessd,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothmg,  is  lost  by 
the  evaporation  of  its  constituent  parts. 

2d.  The  application  of  a  high  temperature  ef!^ts  the  fusion  with  ease 
and  rapidity. 

8d.  This  mode  of  preparing  varnishes  is  perfectly  fVee  from  danger  as 
regards  fire.  The  amber  is  contained  in  a  perfectly  close  vessel,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  take  fire,  especially  as  the  air  has  no  access  through  the  spout 
through  which  the  melted  amber  flows.  Neither  will  the  oil  through  which 
the  melted  amber  flows  be  liable  to  take  fire,  for  it  does  not  require  to  be 
heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  as  is  at  present  the  practice, — the  amber 
being  now  melted  and  dissolved  in  oil  heated  to  the  point  of  violent  ebulli- 
tion.    And  farther,  the  chafing-dish  is  small,  and  it  is  impossible  it  can 
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q^M— ■■■■'■<. ftto  to  tin  rmuiX  iUeiiwitii  oil  (vhidftiAof  WKh mofe ooBii- 
danUe  capMitj>»«ffieient  baat  to  eanae  fear  of  fire. 

4tb.  Att  tlK  Toneloan  cf  itoni  oopfac,  aad  eoofloqucDtij  aire  not  Uabte 
to  ¥iinl»  as  10  tho  case  wiilL  tin  cartfacB  oms^  whkk  aire  at  pnaent  tooi 
oAeo  cBpfoj€d» 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  independiBllj  of  ths  psacticai  adTantages 
wliich  tkis  BK^oAof  inanotetiiring  Tanish  (md  which  haaakeadj  stood 
tWtesI  of  h>ii9  axpoience)  possesses  orer  those  orduaiily  in  use,  it  haa 
ti»impcniaiit  owof  heiBff  imatteiided  with  danger.--- 7%s  Ttckaalogisie,  aa 
iHmtlaHd  Mi  ikf  Lmtkm  JcmmaL 


POLAKULATION  OF  HEAT. 

The  recent  experiments  of  MM.  F.  De  1&  FroTostaye  and  F.  Desains, 
with  8<dar  heat  passed  thioogh  achromatized  spar^  resolve  a  great  number 
of  questions  which  hare  not  hitherto  been  worked  out,  in  regard  to  the 
piapcities  of  tibe  calorific  rays  that  become  polanxed.  The  psincipal 
R0idte  are^lsl.  That  the  heat  that  tzaTeraas  the  spar  dividss  itsetf  into 
two  bvndlea  of  eqval  iBtensities^  coQii>letel7  polsrized  in  the  plane  of  the 
principal  section^  and  in  the  peipcndioalar  pkain  —and.  That  the  law  b^ 
wU^  accordinir  to  Mshn^  the  iaSeasity  of  &  xa j  coaipletely  polariafd  is 
diTided  between  the  crdinairy  and  extzaor^nary  images  which  aie  pro- 
dNussd  in  the  traversing  spar,  is  as  applicable  to  heat  aa  to  light.— Szd. 
That  the  Tariations  which  the  intenaaty  of  polariaed  heat  undergoes  by 
zeflectioii  firom  glass  at  difierent  incidences,  ava  exaetiy  represented  by 
FresneFs  formuhi  for  light,  admitting,  for  the  solar  heat  which  traverses 
the  prism,  a  sign  sloghtly  djfl^ring  from  1.5.— 4th.  That  the  resemblanoe 
is  still  more  striking  between  the  pfaenomen*  which  pobiixed  heat  and 
light  present,  reflected  from  polished  metals.— Zttewy  GazeUs. 


THE  ELECT&IC  LIGHT. 

Tbb  fbDowui^  sensible  remarks  on  the  present  prospect  of  the 
ekctric  IMit  being  made  practically  available  tor  useful  purposes,  are 
extracted  from  a  recent  publication  by  l^lr.  J.  O.  N.  Rutter,  r.B.A.SL 

Whether  the  ekctric  light  wiQ  ever  be  so  complete^  botii  in  its  mechs- 
nicai  and  voltaic  amngements,  as  to  be  of  any  practical  utility,  or  whether 
it  will  seDiai%  aa  at  present,  a  wonderfal  ilhiatrsttonof  electrical  agencies, 
and  nothing  further,  arc  questions  which  most  be  left  for  ftiturity  to 
answer.  The  man  is  more  bold  than  wise,  and  proves  himself  no  sais 
guide  in  such  matters,  who  ventures  to  solve  either  of  them  now.  That 
which  appears  impossible  to*day,  might,  perhsps,  be  easily  accomplished 
to-morrow.  Tlie  annals  of  science^  and  of  invention,  axe  crowded  with 
examples  in  whidi  one  happy  thought,  one  simple  condition,  one  little 
lever,  or  whed,  or  pinion,  has  finished^  and  crowned  with  snooess,  the 
labours  (with  its  attendant  losses  and  disaf^pointm^Bts)  of  many  years. 
But  we  must  kxik  also  on  the  other  side;  and  there  are  fomd  discoveries 
and  inventions,  and  machines,  without  number,  which,  for  want  of  » 
happy  thought,  a  relaxed  condition,  a  lever,  a  wheel,  or  pinion,  in  the 
light  place,  still  remain  unfiabhed. 

In  the  mechanism  of  the  citric  light  some  improvements  have  been 
■ade.  In  other  re^Mcts  the  p— gross  is  remarkably  slow.  Patent  after 
patent  has  been  granted ;  years  ef  labour  and  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended;  but,,  as  respects  seal  usefohiess,  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished.  A  light  of  daazlmg  brilliancy  can  be  shown  for  & 
iiw  minntas  at  a  time.    Sir  Humphrey  D&vy  did  this;  and  hundreds-of 
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odiera,  Itttnt  lor  aaPMcmeat,  nme  £or  iA8iractiaii»  httre  d«M  the  Bsme. 
Stcsdiiien  and  cnBtfnttity  un  qualities  csMiitUl  to  ail  melliods  of  arilAcial 
JBuBMiiatifai.  Ib  each  of  tiwae  qvalitaes  the  electric  light  k  defident.  If 
ifc  lie  BO  cheap  that  tight  equal  to  100  candles  costa  oal^r  one  penny  pev 
hoar,  if  it  be  so  easily  managed  that  it  can  be  as  zeadily  adapted  in  lighting 
a  private  hoase  as  the  most  extensile  hvilding,  and  whether  the  light 
xeqwrred  be  eq|«al  to  10^  or  100^  or  lOO^OOO  caoMiles,  nught  it  not  haT» 
been  expected  that,  prirately  or  in  pabtic,  at  least  one  speeinien  of  the 
light  would  haT«  been  kept  in  actioo  fur  a  §bw  hem  erefj  mght,  to  have 
demonatnled  its  capabilitiea^ 

Those  who  understand  the  details  of  the  process,*  do  not  wonder  that 
the  electric  Hght  is  internlitting  and  uncertain.  To  maintain,  at  a  high 
intensity,  ao  uniform  power  in  a  voltaic  battcxy,  is  sufficiently  difficult;  to 
adjust  the  carbon  points^  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ably-constructed 
machinery^is  apparently  impossible.  Increase  or  diminution  of  power  in 
the  battery  renders  necessary  a  new  adjustment  of  the  carbon.  Differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  latter,  or  the  adinizture  of  impurities,  also  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  operations.  Machinery,  however  sensitive,  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  these  constantly  varying  conditions.  It  may  be  perfect  in 
its  motions,  and  exact  in  its  graduationSt  but  still  it  cannot  think  about 
its  work,  or  know  what  it  has  to  do;  and  hence,  in  this  instance,  it  fails  in 
peifomilxig  all  that  is  required.  At  one  period  of  the  process  the  carbon 
point  may  probably  be  required  to  move  at  the  rate  of  ^^th  of  an  inch  in 
a  certain  time,  at  another  the  required  rate  may  be  tt^^^i  or  -nj^rnr^^  ^^ 
an  inch  hi  the  same  tioM.  Herefak  oonaiet  some  of  the  practical 
difficulties.    These  aie  only  a  small  part  of  them. 

▲a  respects  cost,  nothing  at  present  need  be  said.  It  will  be  time 
SDongh  to  discuss  the  economy  c^  the  process  when  all  other  objections, 
and  especially  those  of  nanipiilBtion,  are  cleared  away.  If  electric  power 
eoold  be  obtained  without  cost,  that  would  not  aid  the  invention.  The 
cansea  of  failnra  are  more  recondite  than  the  prices  of  acids  and  of  metals. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  notwithstanding  ad  the  so- 
catted  recent  improvememls,  the  electric  l^^t  lemaim;  what  it  has  hitherto 
been,  a  veiy  Mnptessive  and  veiy  brilliant  philo6<^hieal  experiment,  and 


OH   ASGL£FION. 

jaX  C.  U8T. 

Dr.  C.  List  has  made  in  Wohler's  laboratory  some  experiments  with 
the  milky  juice  of  Ascteniaa  Syriaca,  and  discovered  in  it  a  peculiar  cry»- 
talHzable  substance,  similar  to  resins,  and  which  he  calls  axUpion. 

When  the  milky  juice  is  examined  by  a  strong  magnifying  power,  it  is 
observed  to  contain  a  granular  matter,  and  a  few  yellowish  drops  of  oiL 
The  juice  re-acts  slightly  as  an  acid»  and  has  an  acrid  taste  and  an  odour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  apricots.  The  albumen  contained  in  it 
coagulates  when  heated,  and  so  completely  envelopes  the  small  particles  of 
as^piott  that  the  liquid  part  can  be  filtered  ftom  it  perfectly  dear. 

From  this  coagulum  the  asclepion  is  extracted  by  means  of  ether ;  and 
when  the  latter  has  been  separated  by  distiHation,  the  asclepion  crystallizes 
and  is  obtained  pure,  after  repeated  crystallizations  fh>m  anhydrous  ether. 

•  Tbe  light  is  produced  by  a  current  of  electricity,  generated  by  a 
pQfwerfbl  voltaic  battery,  and  which  is  transmitted  through  small  cylinders 
of  carbon  (charcoal)  extremely  hard»  and  as  pure  as  it  can  be  obtained. 
The  points  of  the  carbon  are  not  in  contact.  The  light  is  formed  in  the 
space  between  them,  and  is  caused  by  the  interruption  of  the  electrical 
current  in  passing  from  one  piece  of  carbon  to  the  other. 
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In  a  puie  state,  afldepion  is  a  white,  cauMoirer-Iike  aystaUine  maM, 
the  Bolation  of  which  heing  very  siowlj  eraporated,  leaves  behind  finely 
radiated  concentric  crystals.  It  possesses  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  In  ether  it  readily  dissolyes  $  less  so  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  and  concentrated  acetic  add.  A  boiling  sdution 
of  caustic  potash  neither  alters  nor  dissdves  it.  It  easily  fVises  at  about 
219®  Fii^.,  and  remains  then  amorphous  and  perfectly  dear ;  if  exposed  to 
a  higher  temperature  it  becomes  ydlow,  undergoes  decomposition,  'jandt 
gives  off  an  odour  similar  to  caoutchouc.    It  cannot  be  sublimed. 

The  analysis  of  asdepion  ^ed  over  sulphuric  acid  was  as  follows  : 

Experiments.  Atoms.       Calculations. 

I.  II. 

Carbon 74.852        74.514  20    ...     74.576 

Hydrogen    10.767        10.452  17      ..     10.532 

Oxygen    14.381         15.034  3     ...     14.892 

Wohler  observes,  that  the  formula  of  this  substance  is  perhaps  double 
that  here  given,  since  in  its  physiological  and  otlier  properties  it  is  related 
to  Lactucon,  whose  formula  is  assumed  to  be  Cm  Hss  Os. — Lkhi^s  Annalen, 


MODE  OF  SILVERING  GLASS  BY  THE  EMFLOTMENT  OF 

GUN-COTTON. 

M.  VoHL  has  recently  discovered  that  a  solution  of  gun-ootton  in  a 
caustic  ley  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  property  of  precipitating  silver 
from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  form.  In  fact,  on  bringing  gun-ootton 
into  contact  with  a  caustic  ley  of  sufiQdent  strength,  the  cotton  will  become 
dissolved  in  the  ley,  giving  out  anunonia  with  a  coinsiderable  degree  of  heat, 
and  producing  a  deep  brown  liquid,  somewhat  thick.  On  pouring  an  add 
into  this,  a  brisk  effervescence  is  produced,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  add 
bdng  disengaged. 

The  action  of  the  gun-cotton  in  this  instance  shows  that  it  is  not  simply 
dissolved,  but  undergoes  decomposition,  by  which  the  atoms  of  oxygen  in 
the  nitric  acid  enter  into  combination  with  the  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
cotton,  thus  produdng  carbonic  add,  which,  as  well  as  the  nitrous  add 
produced  by  the  nitric  add,  combines  with  one  part  of  potash.  A  fresh 
decomposition  of  nitrous  salt  by  the  potash,  in  the  presence  of  hydrogenated 
substances,  fUrnishes  ammonia. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  this  alkaline  solution  is  the  following : 
On  pouring  into  it  a  few  drops  of  a  sdution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  adding 
ammonia  until  the  oxide  of  silver  formed  is  redissdved  (the  mixture  being 
slowly  heated  in  a  water-bath),  the  liquid  wiU  at  a  certain  period  assume 
a  deep  brown  colour  and  effervesce,  the  whole  of  the  silver  bdng  predpi- 
tated  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  The  mirror  thus  produced  is  muidi 
superior  in  brilliancy  to  those  produced  by  means  of  etiiereal  oils  or  ammo- 
niacal  aldehyde  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  produced  will  doubtless 
render  it  of  practical  importance. 

This  property  is  not  exclusively  possessed  by  gun-cotton ;  it  is  found 
also  in  cane-sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  manna,  gums,  and  other  substances  whidi 
may  be  rendered  explosive  by  treating  them  with  nitric  add.  Nitropicric 
add  produces  under  the  same  circumstances  a  reflecting  metallic  surface ; 
and  it  appears  that  this  reaction  takes  place  with  all  bodies  which,  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  do  not  furnish  products  of  oxidation,  but  another 
series  of  bodies,  which  admit  of  carbonic  acid  forming  one  of  their  con- 
stituent parts. — Technologiste  ;  and  Newton's  Journal,  May,  1^49, 


141 
ON  SENNA  LEAVER 

BT  F.  Tm  but  and  E.  BIESSL. 

MB0sit8.Ble7  and  Diesel  have  submitted  Setuia  obovata,  S.Alexandrina  and 
S,TmneveIfy  to  chemical  examination,  and  obtained  the  following  results:-* 
Volatile  oil  and  malic  acid  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  senna.  The 
leaves  of  Ccuna  lanceolata  and  of  C.  dbooata  left  11  or  12  per  cent,  of 
alkaline  ashes,  in  which  chloride  of  potassium,  traces  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  soda,  were  found  mostly  combined  with  carbonic  add,  and  also  phos- 
phoric and  silicic  acids.  Senna  leaves  also  contain  a  peculiar  yei/oio  rem, 
probably  the  same  which  Feneulle  obtained  in  the  impure  state  m>m  senna* 
pods«  Messrs.  Blej  and  Diesel  call  it  Chrywrttin,  The  brown  resin  and 
the  brown  extractive  matter^  which  was  called  by  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle 
Cathartm,  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  each  other.  Pectin,  gummy 
extractive  matter,  chhrophfUe,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  were  also  found. 
Although  the  authors  were  not  able  to  isolate  the  active  principle,  yet 
they  are  of  opinion  that  Alexandrian  senna  is  more  active  than  either  the 
obovate  or  Tinnevelly  senna,  because  it  yields  a  larger  quantity  of  a 
spirituous  extract,  having  a  superior  odour  and  taste.  This  property  is 
used  as  a  measure,  for  spirit  of  wine  also  dissolves  almost  all  the  consti- 
tuents which  water  takes  up  from  the  leaves.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
observed  as  a  striking  circumstance,  that  the  alcoholic  extract  of  half  an 
ounce  of  senna  (which  had  been  perfectly  exhausted  by  spirit  of  wine) 
produced  only  nausea  and  uneasiness,  and  could  therefore  contain  but  little 
of  the  active  principle.  As  regards  experiments  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  the  individual  constituents  of  senna,  we  have  the  following  results  : — 
the  chrytoreHn^  in  doses  of  from  30  to  45  grs.,  remained  without  effect ;  the 
brown  resin,  in  doses  of  from  15  to  80  grs.,  did  not  operate  upon  the  bowels, 
but  merely  caused  nausea,  and  in  larger  doses,  vomiting.  In  large 
doses  of  60  grs.,  it  appeared  to  operate  as  a  diuretic,  and  could  be  detected 
after  a  short  time  in  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  the  colovur  whicli  it 
assumes  on  the  addition  of  potash.  The  so-called  cathartin,  in  doses  of 
two-and-a-hidf  to  three  drachms,  caused  only  nausea  and  disagreeable 
eructation,  without  operating  upon  the  bowels. 

Tliese  experiments  tend  to  show,  that  the  individual  constituents, 
extracted  by  spirit  of  wine  from  the  senna  leaves,  as  well  as  their  aggregate, 
do  not  purge.  The  authors,  however,  doubt  the  statement  of  Hecrlein, 
that  spirit  of  wine  only  extracts  from  the  leaves  macerated  in  it  inert 
substances,  and  none  of  the  active  principle.  The  Unal  result  to  which 
they  are  led  by  their  examinations  is,  that  odour,  taste,  relation  to  chemical 
agents,  and  medicinal  powers  of  senna,  depend  chiefly  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  extractive  matter  and  the  resin,  and  only  in  a  subordinate  degree 
on  the  pectin,  the  pectates,  and  the  other  salts  of  the  leaves.  No  share  in 
the  activity  can  be  ascribed  to  tiie  volatile  oil,  as  no  appreciable  quantity 
of  it  can  be  procured.->PAannac«i<t  Central  Blatt,  fur  1849,  No.  8. 


ON  COLLODIUM  CANTHARIDALB. 

BT  F.  ILI8CH. 

AccoRDiHO  to  Dr.  Ilisch  of  St.  Petersburg,  collodion  (or  collodium)  in 
combination  with  cantharidin,  is  in  many  cases  well  adapted  to  act  as  a 
vesicant,  supplying  not  only  the  place  of  the  emplastrum  cantharidis,  but 
affording  even  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  linen  and  leather.  It  is 
particularly  useful  in  cases  where  a  strong  vesicant  is  to  be  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  body  where  it  can  be  easily  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  the 
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patient,  or  where  the  irritabilitj  of  tbe  Utter  prerents  the  undUtQibed 
position  of  the  plaster. 

For  its  application,  noMag  ii  n^red  but  to  pafait  the  part  with  it  by 
means  of  a  brush.  If,  after  the  collodinm  has  been  thas  applied  and  drii^ 
which  oecors  wi<fiiA  alioat  kalf  a  vnrale,  some  ptft  of  ^e  «ldn  is  foond 
Dot  to  be  yctt9ocAy 'C&wetoA  by  it,  the  application  is  to  be  repeated;  and  the 
effect  is  qwlckfer  and  safer  If  the  part  be  covered  wiA  lard  or  meBlct 
plaater.  The  collodion  operates  as  speedil/  «s  Ulster  plaster,  and  posaeBsea 
tbe  adrantage  of  not  staining  I3ie  linen. 

Prepearatum. — One  ponod  of  coarselj  powdend  canthaxidfli  ia  BiA§eGAed 
to  the  action  of  one  poand  of  sidphurie  ether  and  three  oanoes  of  acetic 
ether,  in  HcAur^  appMatus;  and  the  fiquid  is  allowed  to  percolate  the  can- 
tharides  as  long  as  it  is  colonred,  by  which  a  aatorated  ethereal  solution  of 
cantharides,  together  with  some  cohiured  animal  f^t,  is  obtidiied.  In  two 
oonees  of  this  liqiud,  15  grs.  of  gim-«ottoa  are  diasolTed.  This  is  t3ie 
easiest  method,  and  can  be  perforawd  with  fSMnlity  in  the  laboratory  of 
any  apothecary.  The  process  is  more  complicated  and  expensive  if  SO  grs. 
of  pure  cantharidin  and  25  grs.  of  gun-cotton  be  dissdred  in  one  ounce 
and  a  ha£f  of  snlphnric  ether  and  half  an  mmoe  of  acetic  elher. 

The  c&Bodimm  canAandate  can  be  presored  williont  injury  in  wdl-dosed 
glasses,  and  is,  fbr  that  reason,  better  adapted  than  any  other  resicant  fat 
military  hospitals,  and  for  diseases  whidi  befiUl  the  soldier  on  hn  march. 

Although  the  coBodium  canfharidak  is  nradi  more  expensiye  than  the 
blistering  plaater,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  its  use  ;  fcr  one  dradim  and  a 
luUf  of  it  are  equal  to  half-an-ounce  d  the  latter.    Its  efficacy  has  been 
substantiated  by  several  experiments  made  by  Balbianiand  Bosse. — Pharm 
Central  BhM. 


ON  ITBRBIENT-OILS  (FBRMENTOLEA), 

Bbbeeltub  observes  (JakregberkM^  1848,  p.  541),  that  the  generation  of 
ferment-oils  is  probably  much  more  common  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed. Accor<hng  to  the  present  exi>erience,  such  volatile  substances  are 
formed  in  Centkma  Gentaweum,  oak-leaves,  various  species  of  plantago, 
syrup  of  almonds,  Achillea  miOefiUum,  Echimm  vtdgaref  Urtka  ireiw,  Salix 
pettiandra,  fermenting  potatoes,  grapes,  and  g^in.  V  the  descriptions  of 
these  fermentolea  be  compared  with  each  other,  all  these  bodies  wiU  be 
found  to  possess  one  general  character.  They  are  considerably  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  comuKm  volatile  oils;  imd  to  judge  of  the  potato- 
oil,  the  amyl-alcohol,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  axe  peculiar  kinds 
of  alcohol,  which  combine  with  aeidfl  and  halogens  to  form  compound 
ethers  ;  and  by  this  they  beoome  of  greater  interest  than  they  are  at 
present,  beiBg  only  considered  as  analogoua  to  the  vdatfle  oils. 


ON  AJUDULIN,  A  MODQICATION  OF  8TABCH. 

If  starch  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  te  the  prepscation  of  dextrin, 
but  the  boiling  interrupted  by  sulphuric  acid  when  the  starch  is  dissolved, 
and  the  liquid,  whilst  hot,  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  lime,  after  several 
days  flooculi  deposit  from  the  perfectly  clear  liquid,  and  can  eaaily  be  sepa- 
rated by  filtration.  When  diy  they  have  the  appearanoe  of  white  sago, 
and  the  composition  of  starch.  This  substance  is  called  by  Schnlze 
amidulin.  It  acts  on  iodine  as  starch  does,  but  it  differa  from  starch  by 
its  con^kleto  solubility  in  hot  waXeT.—Pharm.  Cehtral  BUM,  Jan.  10, 1B49. 
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COMPOSITION  FOR  TINNING  AND  ZINSING. 

The  followiqg  conQKnltions,  irdfl  sp^ied  upon  catft-iion  asod  iron  Imn, 
giemtly  ftieilitate,  Bcoordlng  to  Sord,  the  tinning  and  zii^king  «f  tlie  same  : 

1.  Ninety-six  parte  tidphnric-acid  of  10«  Baiim6;  and  fonr  partaof  tin- 
■alt. 

2.  ne  mne,  yftSb.  «n  MASfSixm  of  four poitavf  copper-salt. 

3.  Three-parts  of  tome  copper-isSh;  and  ninetT-e|^  parts  of  diluted 
amijatic-acid  of  15*  Bann^.— Alauteiir  JhuhuHriJ. 


DEIAMBA,  OR  TOBACCO  Of  CONGO. 

DbUxba,  or  tobacco  of  Congo,  a  new  narcotic,  is  a  plant  growing  wild  in 
the  marshj  distTicts  of  Congo  or  Zaire.  It  is  about  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
and  has  long  branches,  covered  with  small  leaves  of  abont  three  indies  in 
length.  Its  flowers  are  in  racemes.  These,  when  dned,  are  used  for 
smoking,  and  the  amoike  soon  produces  a  narcotic  effect  The  Deiamba  is 
wdl  known  to  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the  African  coasts,  who  use 
it  partly  as  an  article  of  luxury,  partly  as  a  medidner— Joum.  de  Pharm. 
TSS^  jdr^  201. 


THE  UNRBASONABLSKBBS  OF  SCJSSfCK 

Am  individual  named  Charles  Cameron,  a  Chemist,  has  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Timest  addressed  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Royal  General 
Annuity  Sodety,  soliciting  their  votes  at  the  nextde<Aian,  on  the  SOIh 
instant,  and  also  to  Don-sabsGribers  reguesting  pecuniary  assistance  ;  for 
every  five  shillings  on  the  day  of  dection,  would,  he  says,  secure  him  five 
votes.  The  daim  of  this  luGr.  Cameron  to  the  consideration  of  the  bene- 
volent rests  prindpally  on  the  circumstance  that  ^  lie  was  the 'first  who 
discovered  and  made  public  that  splendid  tig^t  which  lias  long  been  em- 
ployed at  the  Polytechnic  for  displaying  the  minute  wonders  of  creatton 
by  the  opaque  microscope,  to  the  gratification  and  mental  improvement  of 
millions.''  A  mighty  pretty  title  this  to  national  gratitude  I  The  idea  of 
anybody  thinking  to  be  rewarded  ft(r4KsooveriBg  a  new  ligkt,  or  contribniuig 
in  any  way  to  the  enlightenment  of  his  country  men  I 

To  have  the  slightest  veasonable  expectation  «f  a  decent  annuity,  a  man 
ought  to  have  cut  an  ansiy  to  pieoes,  mr  desUuy«d  a  fleet,  or  burnt  an 
arsenal,  or  at  least  Uown  mp  « liridge.  Not  any  astehief  la  the  world  has 
Mr.  Cameron  done,  and  yet  here  he  comes  ibrward  to  ask  for  remuneration! 
What  do  we,  the  British  public^  care  about  science,  or  those  who  cultivate 
it  ? — what  good  does  it  do  us  to  know  anything  about  the  minute  wonders 
of  creation  ? — Talk  of  the  gratificatioa  and  mental  improvement  of 
minions  I — The  misery  and  destruction  of  milfions  would  have  been  a 
better  recommendation  for  Mr.  Cameron. —iVmcA. 


BOOKS  RBOBIVBD. 


The  Use  of  the  Blow-Pipe  in  ihe  Examination  of  Minerah,  Ot»,  fPrnrtmce 
ProducU,  ^c.  By  Professor  Plattmss,  Freyberg.  Edited,  with 
emendations,  by  Dr.  Sheridan  Mvspratt.  London:  Tayior,  Wal- 
ton, and  Maberley.    Swo,  g^  401. 

The  Tuuve  Kinds  of  Ooe-Livm  On.  awtpm  tutme^-amsidared^  wiA  refer- 
enee  to  their  Chemicai  and  Theretpetttic  Properties,  By  L.  J.  de  Jonok, 
MD^  of  the  Hague.  Translated  from  tlie  German,  with  an  Appen£x 
\rj  &»WABi>  Cahet,  M.D.    Lendon :  I^kr,  Walton,  aud  Maberl^. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  TtuHn  and  Mr.  GreenUh  will  perceive  that  we  have  inserted  the 
article  to  which  they  allude. 

A  Chemist  (Guildford)  directs  our  attention  to  a  long  article  on  cholera 
in  the  Weekly  Dispatch^  by  a  Physician,  containing  the  following  prescrip- 
tion :— Prepared  chidk,  3i  >  aromatic  confection,  3)  >  tinct.  opium,  3j  ; 
tinct.  ginger,  ^j;  tinct.  kino,  ^ij;  cinnamon  water,  ^iij  ;  for  which  mixture 
the  author  says  "  no  Druggist  ought  to  charge  a  poor  man  more  than  6(2." 
Our  correspondent  states  that  a  customer  brought  the  prescription  to  him  to 
be  prepared  for  6flf.,  and  was  surprised  at  hearing  the  price  was  three  times 
as  much.  [The  author  of  the  prescription  could  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  cost  of  the  ingredients.  In  the  absence  of  such  information  it  would 
have  been  better  to  omit  the  price.  Such  information,  if  erroneous,  causes 
dissatisfaction.] 

An  Old  Member, — Blaine's  Veterinary  Art  and  Moreton*8  Veterinary 
Pharmacy  are  the  best  works  we  know  on  the  subject. 

A  Registered  Apprentice, — See  voU  vii.,  No.  7. 

Studens, — An  apprenticeship  is  not  necessary,  provided  the  candidate  has 
had  the  requisite  practical  instruction.  The  examination  must  be  passed 
in  London.    See  vol.  vii.,  No.  7. 

i?.  S.  H. — In  making  Emplastrum  Plumbi,  the  water  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  all  to  evaporate,  and  certainly  the  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  direct 
that  it  should.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  glycerine  from  the 
water  that  remains,  and  that  in  which  the  plaster  is  subsequently  washed 
and  pulled. 

T.  A,,  M.P.S, — There  is  no  particular  precaution  necessary  in  crystallising 
hydrochlorate  of  quinine.  It  may  be  made  either  by  double  decomposition 
with  sulphate  of  quinine  and  chloride  of  barium — in  which  case,  of  course, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  no  chloride  of  barium  is  left  undecomposed — 
or  by  direct  combination  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  with  pure  quina, 
obtained  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  from  the  sulphate. 

TF.  W.  (Bayford).— We  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  the  rains  which 
frequently  accompany  thunderstorms  are  caused  by  the  combination  of  the 
elements  of  the  water  in  the  air  through  the  influence  of  electricity. 

M,  P.  S.  (Swaffham). — ^The  following  formulae  are  given  in  Gray's  Sup- 
plement  for  Tinctitra  Ferri  Acetici  ABtherea  :— 

Pharm.  JBorussica,  1847. 
R    Solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  ^ix. 
Rectified  spirit  (sp.  gr.  .835^  ^ij. 
Acetic  ether  (sp.  gr.  .890)  3J.    Miz« 

Pharm.  Castr.  Ruthena^  1840. 
R    Moist  and  recently  precipitated  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  I  part 
Acetic  acid,  3  parts 
Dissolve,  and  add  to  nine  parts  of  this, 
Acetic  ether  1  part 
Rectified  spirit,  2  parts.    Mix. 

A  Country  Member  (Alford)  is  referred  to  Mr.  Samuel  Ellis,  broker,  Fen- 
church  Street. 

Medicus. — Mr.  Sage,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Coxhead,  states  that  the  Cata- 
logue alluded  to  is  out  of  print,  and  not  to  be  obtained. 

Advertisemenis  to  Mr.  Chorghill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  fi*oni  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Sruth,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EnrroR,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY— SEVENTH  SESSION. 

From  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to 
the  Council  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  it  appears  that  a  pro* 
gressive  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  practical  class  in  the 
laboratory.  The  number  of  entries  has  increased  each  session,  the 
course  of  instruction,  by  the  aid  of  competent  assistants  (late  pupils 
in  the  laboratory),  has  assumed  a  complete  and  regular  form,  and  the 
result,  evinced  by  the  proficiency  of  the  students,  has  been  highly 
satisfactory.  This  latter  fact  has  been  attested  by  several  of  the 
students  themselves,  who  have  acknowledged  witn  g^titude  the 
benefit  they  have  derived  from  the  laboratory,  the  emancipation 
from  mere  Druggists  to  Chemists  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
and  the  facilities  which  they  have  acquired  for  pursuing  success- 
fully the  business  for  which  they  have  been  educated.  A  similar 
advancement  in  the  rising  generation  in  New  York  is  recorded  by 
Dr.  BaUey,  in  his  report  respecting  the  prohibition  of  adulterated 
and  spurious  drugs.  Alluding  to  the  young  Chemists,  he  ob- 
serves, '^  They  now  begin  to  discover  that  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  analytical  chemistry  than  has  heretofore  been  generally 
cultivated,  is  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  exercise  of  their 
responsible  functions ;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
many  are  now  engaged  in  perfecting  themselves  in  that  important 
and  interesting  science  wiw  a  devotion  worthy  of  all  pnuse." 

Reverting  to  our  own  school — in  the  lecture  department  the 
report  is  less  satisfiictory.  The  number  who  attend  the  lectures 
b^ffs  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  young  men  residing  within  a 
convenient  distance  of  the  school,  and  we  fear  that  many  will  have 
occasion  to  regret  their  own  apathy  in  neglecting  an  opportunity 
of  improvement  which  they  would  gladly  appreciate  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  give  the  subject  tneir  serious  consideration. 
Much  enthusiasm  was  evinced  at  the  Pharmaceutical  School 
Dinner  in  July  last  by  some  of  the  late  students,  who  en- 
deavoured to  urge  their  brethren  to  pursue  the  course  of  instruction 
adopted  by  the  Society,  and  pointed  out,  as  the  result  of  their  own 
experience,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired.  The  terms  of  admission  to  the  lectures  are  so  moderate 
as  to  form  no  obstacle  to  the  attendance,  as  we  may  remind  om* 
young  friends  that  about  twenty  lectures  may  be  attended  for  the 
price  of  one  dinner^  and  although  the  excitement  may  not  be  so 
great  at  the  time,  the  benefit  is  much  more  lasting.  We  advise 
those  who  have  never  attended  the  lectures  to  come  as  visitors  for 

yoL.ix.  L 
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the  first  week,  and  if  ther  should  find,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  that 
no  interest  is  awakened  in  their  minds  on  the  subjects  treated  of, 
then  let  diem  seriouslj  ask  themselves  whether  they  hare  not 
committed  an  error  in  selecting  Phaxmacy  as  the  pursuit  in  which 
they  are  to  occupy  themselves  in  after  life  ? 

Materia  Medica,  as  sometimes  taught  in  the  lecture-room,  is 
not  a  very  excitine  subject ;  but  the  substance  of  Dr.  Pereira's 
lectures,  and  the  ammation  of  his  delivery,  invest  the  subject  with 
a  new  character,  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  audience,  the  dry 
facts  being  impressed  on  the  memory  by  the  incidental  illustrations 
which  are  introduced.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  closed  his  career, 
and  his  pupils,  especially  those  who  attended  his  lectures  during 
his  prime  of  vigour,  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  the  instruction 
which  they  have  received  from  so  eminent  a  professor.  It  will  be 
no  less  gratifying  to  our  students  to  reflect  in  days  to  come  that 
they  have  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Pereira,  who  is  unrivalled 
as  an  authority  in  Materia  Medica,  and  is  a  walking  encyclopaedia 
always  accessmle  to  any  of  his  pi^ils  who  may  desire  information 
on  we  subjects  comprised  in  his  lectures. 

Mr.  Redwood,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  many  years'. experience  in  the  dispensing 
and  manufiicturing  business  prior  to  the  commencement  of  his 
duties  as  a  teacher,  in  which  he  has  been  eng^aged  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Society.  He  is  therefore  practically  acquainted 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  has  a 
fiicility  in  imparting  knowledge  which  is  of  great  value  to  his 
dass. 

Mr.  Bentley  is  a  rising  botanist,  a  late  pupil  and  the  successor 
of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  subject,  and 
his  popularity  as  a  lecturer  is  established  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
retamed  as  Professor  of  Botany  at  two  Metropolitan  Hospitals, 
where  his  merit  is  i^preciated  both  by  the  managers  and  students. 
It  is  also  a  satisfactory  circumstance  that  one  of  our  professors 
completed  his  education  at  the  school  where  he  is  now  a  teacher» 
We  make  the  observation  by  way  of  encouzagement  to  other 
students  who  may  aspire  to  a  similar  advancement  at  a  future  time. 

The  Phabscacbutical  Meetings  will  be  resumed  as  usual, 
the  first  being  announced  for  Wednesdi^  evening,  the  10th  o£ 
October.  A  good  attendance  on  that  occasion  is  desirable,  as  the 
first  meeting  of  a  session  in  some  deg^ree  g^ves  a  character  to  those 
which  are  to  succeed.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  we 
may  advert  to  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  a  subject  on  which  all  Chemists 
are  interested,  and  on  which  practical  opinions  are  desired.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  evening  meetmgs,  the  Professors  of  the 
School  propose  to  deliver  a  few  evening  lectures  on  practical  sub- 
jects, which  will  be  announced  on  the  cover  of  this  JoumaL 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OF  DRUGS. 

OuB  noniber  for  September,  1848,  contains  some  obseryations 
on  the  importation  of  adulterated  or  worthless  drug^  into  America, 
with  a  copy  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  June  of  iihst  year,  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses  of  this  description. 
Much  of  the  information  which  had  led  to  the  passing  of  this  Act 
was  obtained  and  published  by  a  select  committee,  in  which  Dr. 
Bailey  took  a  prominent  part. 

We  are  now  favoured  with  the  Report*  of  Dr.  Bailey,  published 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  on  the  practical  operation 
of  the  new  law.  That  some  benefit  has  resulted  from  it,  the 
following  extract  from  the  Report  will  satisfactorily  prove  : — 

The  law  took  effect  at  this  port  on  tiie  I2tli  of  July,  1848  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  more  prominent  artides  of  drugs'  and  medicines, 
with  the  quantities  and  place  whence  imported,  annexed,  which  I  have, 
during  the  months  named,  rejected  under  its  provisions  :  to  wit- 


July,  1848, 
August, 
do^ 
do. 
September, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
October, 

do. 

do. 

do, 
November, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
December, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


7,581  Ihs.  Rhubarb  root, 

750  lbs.  Opium, 

2,940  lbs.  Jalap  root 

2,249  lbs.  Rhubarb  root,* 

646  lbs.        do.      da 

1,414  lbs.  Gamboge, 

545  lbs.  Rhubarb, 

1,400  lbs.  Senna, 

2,900  lbs.  Spurious  Yellow  Bark, 

875  lbs.  Rhubarb, 

758  lbs.  Opium, 

1,783  oz.  Iodine, 

1,075  Iba  Rhubarb, 

4,275  lbs.  Jalap^ 

788  Ibe.  Rhubarb, 

227  lbs.  Mjrrh, 

13,120  lbs.  Spurious  Yellow  Bark, 
1,875  lbs.         da        do.        do. 

412  lbs.  Myrrh, 

1,280  OS.  Iodine, 

860  lbs.  Opium, 

185  lbs.  Rhubarb, 

156  lbs.  Opium, 

1,065  lbs.  Mjrrh, 

12,800  lbs.  Spurious  Yellow  Bark, 


392  lbs.  Jalap, 

January,  1849, 1,300  lbs.  Pectoral  Paste, 

da  2,071  lbs.  Rhubarb, 

da  8,550  lbs.  Jalap, 

do.  1,930  lbs.  Spurious  Bark, 


from  Canton, 
do.  >Iarseillea 
do.  Tampico. 
do.  London, 
da      do. 
do.      da 
do.  Hamburg, 
do.  Leghorn, 
da  Bordeaux, 
do.  Canton, 
do.  Loudon, 
do.      do. 
da  Marseilles, 
da  Vera  Cruz, 
do.  London, 
da      do. 
do.  ^iaracaiba 
do.  Bordeaux, 
do.  London. 
da  Glasgow, 
da  Smyrna, 
do.  London, 
da      do. 
do.      do. 
da  Santa  ICartha. 
do.  Vera  Cruz, 
do.  San  Juan, 
da  London, 
do.  Ebiyana. 
do.  Antwerp. 


*  Report  on  lie  iVoctica/  Ojperalkm  of  ^  Law  rdaimg  to  the  Importation 
of  Aduiteratmi  tuid  Stmrunu  I>rvgs,  Medkma^  jfc.  By  M.  J.  Bailey,  M.D., 
Special  Examiner  oi  that  class  of  inerchand^  in  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms at  the  Port  of  New  York.— (Read  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medidiie,  June  6th,  184».} 
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Febmaiy, 

do. 
March, 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 
April, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


from  London. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Paris. 

do. 

London. 

do. 

da 

do. 

Vera  Crux. 

do. 

Tampica 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Barranqnilla. 

974  lbs.  Rhabarb, 

1,992  oz.  Iodine, 

1,104  oz.  Croton  Oil, 

4,894  lbs.  Senna, 

1 ,34  5  lbs.  SpnrionB  Bark, 

404  lbs.  Opium, 

1,  i  50  lbs.  Valerian  root, 

425  lbs.  Opium, 

1,273  lbs.  Myrrh, 

550  lbs.  Jalap, 

816  lbs.        do. 

1,450  lbs.  Sarsaparilla, 

600  lbs.  Spurious  Bark, 

Together  with  smaller  quantities  of  various  articles  which  have  been 
rejected  from  time  to  time,  but  whicli  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here 
— making  the  entire  amount,  some  90,000  lbs.  of  Tarious  drugs,  &c.,  which 
hare,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  refused. 

This  statement  relates  merely  to  drugs.  Some  of  the  most 
glaring  and  infamous  frauds  which  had  previously  been  the  subject 
of  complaint  and  investigation,  were  in  the  chemical  preparations. 
In  this  department,  the  effect  of  the  law  appears  to  have  been  no 
less  salutary,  as  we  are  told — 

No  medicinal  chemical  preparations  of  anv  importance  have  been  pre- 
sented to  entry  at  this  port  since  the  law  took  effect,  llie  agitation  of  the 
question  for  several  months  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  doubtless  had 
the  effect  of  putting  those  engaged  in  the  nefarious  traffic  on  their  guard  ; 
and  OS  this  country  was  the  principal  market  for  merchandise  of  that 
description,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  manufacture  abroad  has  been,  in 
a  great  measure,  discontinued.  The  worthy  popular  foreign  manufacturing 
cl^mists,  who  have  never  been  known  to  send  out  an  impure  article,  look, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  upon  the  law  in  question  with  much  favour  ;  and 
well  they  may.  for  their  sales  have  in  consequence  greatly  increased. 

The  almost  invariable  reply  of  the  dealer  to  any  complaints  of  his  cus- 
tomer that  articles  previously  purchased  did  not  prove  genuine,  as  recom- 
mended, was,  ^*  I  am  very  sorry,  but  they  were  just  as  imported" — leaving 
it  impossible  for  the  purchaser  to  say  whether  the  truth  had  been  told  him 
or  not.  The  case  it  now  happily  otherwise.  By  the  passage  of  this  law 
that  /oop-Ao/e  of  escape  ("just  as  imported")  is  closed,  taking  it  for  granted 
by  the  way,  that  the  special  examiners,  at  the  different  ports,  do  their 
whole  duty. 

But  we  are  also  informed  that  the  evil,  although  checked,  is  not 
absolutely  at  an  end,  for  the  temptation  to  practise  ''  home  adulte- 
rations'' is  rather  increased  by  the  greater  purity  of  the  pi*epara- 
tions  imported,  and  the  large  profit  consequently  attainable  by 
reducing  them  to  the  standard  formerly  passing  ciurent  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  imposing  recommendation,  '*  genuine  as 
imported."    Dr.  Bailey  observes, 

To  suppose  that  we  have  none  among  us  engaged,  or  who  will  engage  in 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  spurious  and  adulterated  medicines,  is  to  place 
a  higher  estimate  upon  the  conscientious  scruples  of  that  portion  of  our 
speculating  and  trading  community  with  whom  th«  almighty  dollar  is 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  moral,  if  not  divine,  than,  from  my 
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somewhat  extensiTe  obseryations,  I  am  willing  to  concede.  Eren  at  thia 
early  day,  the  fraudalent  work  of  their  hands  is  but  too  yisible.  Within 
the  last  month  or  two,  sulphate  of  quinine  in  considerable  quantities, 
bearing  the  label  of  Rosengarten  and  Denis,  Philadelphia,  has  l:^n  found 
in  market,  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  quinine  bearing  the  label  of  the  London 
Alkaloid  Company,  London— likewise  that  bearing  the  label  of  Felletier, 
Delondre  and  Lerailant,  Paris. 

Now,  these  frauds  were  perpetrated  by  our  own  people,  or  among  our 
own  people,  and  after  the  article,  too,  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  manufacturers  sent  them  forth  pure,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sophistication.  Each  of  the  firms  named  stand  too  high,  and 
descTTedly  so,  to  warrant  even  a  suspicion  of  such  unpardonable  baseness. 

The  material  used  for  the  adulteration  of  the  quinine  was  found,  on 
analysis,  to  be  mannite  and  stdphate  of  baryies,  in  about  equal  weights. 
The  latter  article  has  long  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  not  until  lately 
has  mannite  been  detected  in  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  seems  to  have 
been  ingeniously  substituted  for  salidne,  and  a  somewhat  similar  substance 
prepared  fh}m  the  poplar  bark ;  which  articles  hare  heretofore  been  ezten- 
sirely  used  for  like  purposes. 

The  ingenuity  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  detect 
the  adulterations  when  effected  by  the  admixture  of  mannite^  than  when 
l^  the  admixture  of  salicine,  &c.,  while  the  former  can  be  furnished  for 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  latter. 

The  question  now  yery  naturally  arises,  how  comes  this  new  method  of 
sophistication,  and  why  has  this  heretofore  foreign  practice  been  recently 
transferred  to  our  shores  ?  I  reply,  that  I  hare  good  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  at  present  those  among  us  from  abroad,  who  have  so  long 
been  engaged  in  this  particular  line  of  business,  that  they  have  become 
perfect  adepts  in  this  base  and  deoeptire  art. 

Thus,  while  a  decided  check  is  placed  upon  the  nefarious  practices 
of  the  foreign  fabricator,  increased  vi^ance  is  requisite  in  regard 
to  the  native  dealers,  who  have  no  longer  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  foreigners.  Dr. 
Bailey  and  those  engaged  with  him  in  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
law,  are  fully  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  measures  are  in  con- 
templation for  extending  the  efficacy  of  the  law  to  the  suppression 
of  home  abuses,  so  far  as  it  may  be  round  practicable.  This  applies 
equally  to  some  of  the  simple  drugs,  especially  those  in  the  rorm 
of  powder,  where  a  wide  field  for  ingenuity  exists.  Dr.  Bailey 
states,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  voluntary  confessions  of  a  drug-grinder 
who  has  retired  after  amassing  a  fortune  in  the  business  ;  but  I  will  not 
swell  this  report  by  entering  at  this  time  into  an  extended  detail 
That  duty  shall  be  performed  by  making  it,  at  some  future  time,  the 
sutject  of  a  chapter  in  the  chronicles  of  imperatively  demanded  reforms. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  most  of  the  farifiaceotu  substances,  such  as  rye, 
com,  wheat,  rice,  grey  sago,  &c,  &c.,  together  with  various  colouring 
agents,  are  too  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  to  a  greater  or  less  cxten^ 
brought  into  requisition — to  say  nothing  of  the  mixing  in  the  mill  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  inferior  with  the  good  article  ;  as  well  as  the  mixing 
two  or  more  articles  entirely  dissimilar  in  their  active  principles^  such  a 
combination,  for  instance,  as  crystals  of  cream  of  tartar,  alum,  and 
whiting  !  I     This  last  villanous  compound,  when  nicely  powdered,  is  de- 
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nominated  at  the  mill  '*  grooen'  creiAn  of  tartar  ;**  but  that  it  u  sold  and 
diipensed,  particularly  in  this  oonntiy,  as  a  genuine  article,  I  hare  the 
best  of  reasons  for  heUeying. 

We  should  have  been  ^ad  if  our  space  had  admitted  of  more 
c<^ious  extracts  irom  the  Report^  which  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  demonstractes  the  advants^  resulting  from  a  proper  inspecdoa 
of  medicinal  substances  and  compounds,  with  legal  powers  to  pro- 
hibit  and  prevent  the  sale  of  such  as  are  known  to  be  adulterated, 
or  in  other  respects  un£t  for  use.  If  we  had  in  this  countxy  a 
Board  of  Health,  practicaUy  oonversant  with  the  duties  oomprisod 
under  the  head  of  Sanitary  Regulations,  the  Americans  would  net 
have  left  us  in  the  background  in  this  very  important  branch  of 
legislation. 

THE   CHOLERA. 

The  additions  to  the  list  we  have  already  given,  of  remedies 
proposed  for  cholera,  are  not  numerous.  The  advocates  of  calomel 
continue  to  maintain  their  opinion,  although  divided  into  two 
classes,  some  giving  scruple  or  half-drachm  doses,  others  doses  of 
a  grain  or  two,  repeated  every  ten  minutes.  The  latter  is  called 
Dr.  Ayre's  mode  of  treatment  We  have  seen  both  small  axid 
large  doses  repeated  during  the  eaoiy  state  of  collapse  with  no 
apparent  effect,  the  vitality  of  tiie  tissues  of  the  body  being  so 
impaired  or  suspended,  and  the  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
so  coated  with  the  serous  secretion,  as  to  be  incapable  of  absorbing 
the  remedy.  Mr.  Howell,  of  Wandsworth,  has  used  with  good 
effect,  in  the  early  stage  of  purging  and  vomiting,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  four  grains  to  the  ounce.  Of  this  a  tea-spoonful 
is  given  every  ten  minutes  until  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  which  is 
generally  the  case  after  the  third  or  fourth  dose.  Creosote  is  then 
useful;  and  Mr.  Howell  has  found  great  relief  to  arise  from 
sponging  the  body  all  over  with  hot  turpentine,  as  a  means  df 
producing  reaction. 

Dr.  Hastings  recommends  bisulphuret  of  carbon  in  doses  of 
a  minim  and  a  half,  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  with  yolk  of  egg% 
every  ten  minutes,  until  reaction  is  produced.  We  are  inform^ 
that  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphur  in  powder  has  been 
extensively  administered  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Mann,  of  Clerken- 
well,  reports  &vourably  of  liquor  chlorinii,  of  which  he  gives  3a. 
or  ^s.,  diluted  with  water,  every  hour.  The  Board  of  Healut 
adhere  to  the  confection  of  opium,  as  being  useful  in  tihe  early  or 
premonitory  symptoms,  though  it  has  been  found  preju^cal 
during  collapse.  The  medical  inq^ectors  aoting  under  the  Boavd 
^ffer  in  opinion  in  regard  to  calomel.  As  a  tonic  dating  con- 
yalescence  the  ammonio-tartrate  of  iron  has  been  used  widi  appB* 
lent  benefit 
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We  haye  been  Buiprised  to  see  numeroas  letters  in  the  Times 
an  the  treatment  of  cholera,  purporting  to  be  written  by  medical 
men,  but  utterly  worthless,  not  being  authenticated  with  any  name* 
It  is  diflficult  to  conceiye  with  what  object  such  articles  are  mserted 
in  non-medical  journals,  containing  contradictory  statements,  cal- 
culated only  to  mislead  the  public  and  increase  the  existing  panic, 
by  proclaiming,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  incongruity  of  opinion 
respectiag  the  treatment  of  the  epidemic. — 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mischief  musing  from  «uch  random 
statements  in  the  public  press,  we  quote  from  the  Ldverpool 
Courier  the  following  report  of  an  inquest : 

THE  ALLEGED  PRESCRIPTION  OF  SIR  J.  CLARK 

FOR  CHOLERA. 

On  Toeeday  last  an  inqoiiy  took  place  before  the  borough  coroner 
reUtiye  to  the  death  of  an  infant,  nineteen  months  old,  the  son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  Dovick,  who  reside  in   Blundell  Street,  Liyerpool,  and 
whose  death,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  occasioned  hy  having  had  adminis- 
tered to  it  a  dose  of  the  mixture  said  to  hare  been  prescribed  by  Sir  J. 
Oark  for  cholera.      The  evidence  of  the  child's  mother,  and  of  Mrs. 
Crowther,  publican,  Blundell  Street,  was  to  the  effect,  that  after  the 
medicine  had  been  administered,  deceased  slept  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  fit.    He  died  the  same  evening 
about  nine  o'clock.    The  dose  given  was  about  a  tea-spoonful.    Mr.  John 
Bold  Hyams,- Surgeon,  of  Dake  Street,  deposed  as  follows: — Tlie  deceased 
was  brought  to  me  between  four  and  Hyq  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening 
last.    He  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  stupor  and  very  difficult  to  be 
roused,  and  breathed  with  difficulty.   The  pupil  of  the  eye  was  contracted, 
laboured  pulse,  and  he  appeared  to  be  suffering  under  all  the  symptoms  of 
narcotic  poison.    I  ordered  him  resuscitants  and  everything  that  might 
conduce  to  arouse  him  from  a  state  of  stupor  and  excite  the  vital  energy. 
I  saw  him  again  some  time  afterwards,  but  he  continued  to  sink,  and  died 
in  my  presence  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.    I  am  of  opinion  that 
death  was  caused  hy  some  narcotic  poison.    A  tea-spoonful  of  what  is 
«aUed  "  Sir  James  Clark's  Mixture"  would  liavebeen  quite  enough  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased.    I  have  examined  the  printed 
prescription  now  produced  (the  one  attributed  to  Sir  J.  Clark).    A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  would  contain  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum.    A  table-spoonful  of  it  would  contain  120  drops,  or  five  grains 
and  a  half  of  solid  opium.    I  consider  it  a  most  dangerous  prescription — 
indeed,  I  may  say  poisonous.    The  coroner  instructed  the  jury  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  their  verdict  must  be  one  of  chance  medley,  which 
yerdict  the  jury  returned,  acquitting  the  mother  of  the  deceased  and  Mrs. 
Crowther  of  all  culpability  in  having  administered  the  mixture  to  the 
duld.    During  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  the  coroner  sent  a  request  to 
Mr.  Dowling  and  Dr.  Duncan  to  attend  him  at  his  office,  and  Mr.  Dowling 
having  arrived,  he  (the  coroner)  remarked  that  when  he  had  heard  of 
the  medicine  having  been  administered  under  the  sanction  of  the  Dodk 
Committee,  and  knowing  its  dangerous  nature,  having  had  the  opinion  of 
three  medical  gentlemen  confirming  him  in  this,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  DowUug,  and  Mr.  Dowling  would  tell  them  the 
-course  which  had  been  adopted.    He  looked  upon  the  prescription  as  a 
most  gross  and  diabolical  imposition.    Mr.  Dowling  explained  that  the 
medicine,  after  a  consultation  of  magistrates,  had  been  1^  at  each  of  the 
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police-Stations,  and  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  it  had  been  taken  in  a 
number  of  cases  with  a  good  effect;  but  the  moment  he  heard  that  Sir  J. 
Clark  had  repudiated  the  prescription,  he  consulted  three  medical  men, 
and  by  their  recommendation  another  medicine  had  been  substituted ;  and 
he  thought  the  more  public  the  forgery  was  made  known  the  better,  and 
agreed  with  the  coroner  upon  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  placard  caution- 
ing the  public  The  coroner  hoped  publicity  would  be  given  to  what  had 
transpired,  and  that  it  would  be  made  known  that  the  mixture  was  a 
dangerous  and  deadly  poison ;  and  he  looked  upon  the  man  who  had  con- 
cocted the  prescription,  and  used  the  name  of  a  talented  man  to  give  it 
currency,  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  felon  than  the  murderer  of  Mrs. 
Henrichson  and  her  family.  It  was  a  gross  and  diabolical  forgery. — 
Liverpool  Cowrier, 

There  are  good  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  ordinary 
autumnal  diarrhoea  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  diarrhoea  of  cholera, 
and  that  in  the  worst  cases  of  cholera  there  are  no  premonitory 
symptoms,  the  state  of  collapse  coming  on  almost  immediately  on 
tne  first  attack.  Nevertheless,  diarrhoea  of  any  kind  may  pre- 
dispose to  cholera,  as  any  debilitating  disorder  predisposes  to 
epidemics  in  general.  One  of  the  most  formidable  symptoms  of 
cholera  is  inaction  of  the  kidneys.  If,  after  the  collapse,  the 
kidneys  resume  their  functions,  recovery  may  be  anticipated,  other- 
-wise  the  case  is  hopeless.  Many  patients  are  carried  off  by  the 
consecutive  fever  several  days  after  the  attack  of  cholera.  Some- 
times these  cases  are  returned  in  the  register  as  cholera,  sometimes 
as  fever.  This  is  a  source  of  inaccuracy  in  the  statistics,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed,  arising  from  the  con- 
fusion of  cholera  witli  diarrlioea  in  some  of  the  reports. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  many  cases  unusual  thirst  has 
been  experienced  prior  to  an  attack  of  cholera.  This  has  been 
noticed  in  Lambeth,  where  the  parties  have  aggravated  the  ten- 
dency to  disorder  by  quenching  their  thirst  with  ^^Chadwick*s 
entire,"  a  beverage  consisting  of  liquid  guano,  flushed  into 
the  Thames,  and  pumped  up  by  the  Lambeth  water-works  "  pro- 
perly diluted"  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  practical  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion by  the  collection  of  statistical  evidence  respecting  the 
cholera,  tne  College  of  Physicians  has  issued  the  following  cir- 
cular to  the  members  of  the  Medical  Profession  : — 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

^'Boycd  College  of  Phj/siclans,  PaU-Matt  East,  Sept  6,  1849. 

"Sir, — The  opinions  of  the  profession  arc  divided  on  many  points 
relating  to  the  pathology  and  tre&tmcnt  of  cholera  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  doubts  and  discrepancies  existing  will  be  finally  settled 
by  the  evidence  which  any  individual  member  of  the  profession  may 
adduce.  But  the  committee  have  a  confident  hope  that  valuable  and  con- 
clusive results,  in  regard  to  at  least  some  of  the  disputed  points,  might  be 
obtained  by  collecting  and  comparing  the  observations  of  hospital  phy- 
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sicians  and  the  many  other  members  of  the  college  who  have  practical 
experience  in  the  present  epidemic. 

"  Such  a  method  of  inquiry  appears  to  be  especially  applicable,  and 
indeed  indispensable,  in  any  endeavour  to  estimate  the  relative  values  of 
the  yarions  modes  of  treating  cholera,  respecting  which  the  evidence  is  at 
present  so  conflicting.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
college,  the  committee  may,  it  is  hoped,  in  some  cases,  be  able  to  fix  the 
kind  and  amount  of  benefit  derivable  from  particular  remedies  or  plans  of 
treatment,  and  establish  the  superiority.of  some  remedies,  and  with  regard 
to  others,  they  may  show  that  their  use  ought  to  be  at  once  abandon^. 

'*  The  following  list  includes  the  principal  modes  of  treatment  hitiierto 
Tecommended.  It  seems  desirable  that  eveiy  member  of  the  college,  who 
has  the  necessary  opportunity,  should  submit  one  or  more  of  these  to  a 
systematic  trial,  in  a  series  of  cases  ;  but  the  committee  request  that  you 
will  oonununicate  to  them  any  observations  vou  may  have  made  on  the 
effects  of  other  remedial  means  not  included  in  this  list :— calomel  in 
large  doses,  in  smaller  and  frequent  doses,  calomel  with  opium,  opium  in 
large  doses,  ammonia,  alcoholic  liquids,  essential  oils  and.  aromatics,  cam- 
phor and  musk,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  the  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, quinine,  arsenic,  iroxi,  the  saline  plan,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Stevens,  the  tartarized  antimony  plan,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Billing, 
emetics,  the  free  administration  of  cold  water  and  ice,  the  cold  bath,  and 
cold  douche,  the  application  of  the  '  wet  sheet,'  injection  of  saline  or  other 
fluids  into  the  vems,  bleedings,  and  electricity. 

"  With  regard  to  the  form  in  which  your  observations  on  the  results  of 
treatment  may  be  commimicated,  the  committee  would  merely  suggest, 
that  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  comparison  of  the  facts  contributed  by 
different  observers,  a  statement,  not  merely  of  the  number  of  cases  treated 
with  each  remedy  and  the  main  residts,  but  also  of  some  particulars  of  the 
cases,  is  desirable.  The  following  points  appear  the  most  important  with 
reference  to  the  object  in  view  : — The  age  and  sex  of  each  patient ;  the 
period  of  the  attack  at  which  the  treatment  was  commenced ;  the  severity 
of  the  attadc,  as  indicated  by,  1,  the  poise ;  2,  the  state  of  tiie  surface, 
especially  of  the  face  and  extremities,  as  to  temperature,  moisture,  and 
colour;  8,  the  appearance  and  amount  of  the  intestinal  evacuations;  4, 
the  existence  and  degree  of  urgency  of  the  vomiting  and  cramps ;  and  5, 
the  state  of  the  urinary  secretion ;  the  apparent  immediate  effect  of  the 
remedy  on  the  symptoms ;  the  duration  of  the  state  of  collapse,  whether 
fatal  or  not,  after  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and,  in  cases  of 
recovery,  the  supervention  or  not  of  the  state  called  the  *  consecutive 
fever.' 

"  The  preceding  observations  have  reference  more  especially  to  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  stages  of  impending  and  complete  collapse. 
But  the  committee  would  gladly  learn  the  results  of  your  experience  re- 
lative to  the  means  of  arresting  the  diarrhoea,  which  in  many  instances 
precedes  the  state  of  collapse,  and  of  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the 
Iddneys  when  collapse  has  been  recovered  from.  [See  the  Queries  Ko.  6 
and  10.] 

"  Lastly,  the  committee  request  that  you  will  communicate  with  them 
the  results  of  any  inquiries  you  may  have  instituted  into  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  cholera,  or  into  the  chemical  and  microscopic  analysis  of  the 
blood  and  secretions  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease,  and  any  general 
observations  on  the  pathology  of  cholera.  The  series  of  ^Queries  appended 
to  this  letter  embraces  some  of  the  more  important  questions  which  might 
be  elucidated  by  the  combined  experience  of  the  members  of  the  college. 
But  it  is  not  desired  by  the  committee  that  in  any  commimication  with 
which  you  may  favour  them  you  should  limit  your  remarks  to  the  sub- 
jects of  those  queries. 
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**  1.  Can  yoQ  oommunicate  to  the  committee  any  facts  obseryed  or 
investigated  by  yourself  which  appear  to  you  demonstrative  of  the  con- 
tagions or  infectioos  nature  d£  cholera,  or  of  its  communicability  in  any 
way? 

**  2.  Can  yon  detail  any  facts  inustrative  of  the  influence  of  deficient 
ventilation,  damp,  and  foul  air  respectively,  or  of  other  external  circum- 
stances, in  determining  or  favomring  the  production  of  cholera? 

^  3.  What  are  the  particular  states  of  body  or  mind  which,  according 
to  your  experience,  have  most  frequently  ^edisposed  individuals  to  be 
attacked  by  the  disease? 

"  4.  What  are  the  groups  of  symptoms  which  have  preceded  the  fUfl 
development  of  the  attaclc  of  cholera? 

**"  5.  Have  you  observed  any  distinctive  marks  by  wtdch  diarrhcea  about 
to  pass  into  developed  cholera  may  be  recognised? 

"  6.  Does  it  accord  with  your  experience  that  cholera,  in  the  stage  of 
serous  diarrhoea,  may  with  certainty  be  checked?  What  means  have  you 
fbnnd  most  effectual  in  attaining  this  object? 

"  7.  Have  you  any  facts  come  under  your  notice  which,  independently 
of  the  theoretical  views,  would  elucidate  the  question,  whether  the 
sffection  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  cholera  is  the  primary 
disease  or  one  of  its  secondary  effects? 

'*  6.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  particulars  of  cases  in 
whidi  the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  collapse  has  bom  no  relation  to  the 
tfnount  of  fluid  discharged  from  the  blood-vessels,  either  through  the  in- 
testinal nmcous  membrane  or  through  the  skin? 

"  9.  What  are  the  pathological  conditions  which  you  have  observed  in 
the  consecutive  fever? 

^  10.  What  means  have  you  found  most  snccessAil  in  exdting  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys  after  the  stage  of  collapse  has  passed  ?" 

The  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  in  regard  to  this  circular 
is  tlie  late  period  of  its  appearance.  The  questions  ore  calculated 
to  direct  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  to  the  most  impor- 
.tant  subjects  for  inquiry,  and  the  suggestions,  alt^ugh  valuable 
at  any  time,  would  have  been  doubly  so  at  the  commencement  tX 
the  epidemic,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  methodical  and  sys- 
tematic investigation  throughout,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  chanoe 
of  the  desired  information  oeing  already  recorded.  Evidence  at 
the  present  time  is  liable  to  fallacy,  as  it  is  well  known  that  at 
the  close  of  an  epidemic  the  cases  are  much  less  severe  and  more 
amenable  to  treatment.  Consequently,  the  remedies  last  in  the 
field  are  likely  to  gain  an  undue  share  of  credit. 

The  College  of  Physioians,  as  the  most  important  medical  bb^ 
in  the  kingdom,  mignt  be  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  an  investi- 
gation of  this  description  4  and,  although  superseded  by  a  nan- 
medical  Board  of  Health,  the  College  is  looked  up  to  by  the 
public  as  the  highest  authority  in  medicine.  An  idea  has  pre- 
Tuled  dnring  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  that  the  physicians^ 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  had  done  littie  or  nothing  in  referenoe 
to  the  cholera  to  sustain  their  diaracter  as  guardians  of  the  public 
health.    We  stated  in.a  former  nmnber  that  a  Cholera  Committee 
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appointed  by  ibe  Golk^pe,  and  hare  been  anzxoiuly  lookmg 
OBt  for  Bome  demonstrstiini  of  the  fact  that  tiie  eiifa^ect  was  under 
oonnderation.  Tbis  is  famished  by  the  above  cireular;  and  if  the 
profession  geiierally  should  respond  to  the  appeal,  a  yoluminouB 
and  important  mass  of  evidence  may  be  anticipated,  tbe  deductions 
tram  which  ought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  sul^ect. 

^ 

THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
AKD  THE  PAMSH  AUTHOiaTIES* 

Tbx  Board  of  Health  has  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  The  field 
of  its  operations  is  the  empire,  and  its  office  is  to  superintend  all 
tiie  pan^  authorities ;  its  powers,  although  nominally  absolute,  have 
proved  in  practice  to  be  absolutely  nominal.  The  attempt  on  the  part 
of  three  or  four  individuals,  armed  with  a  toothless  Act  of  Parliament 
to  coerce  into  instant  idlegiance  so  powerful  an  array  ^  of  local 
oligarchies,  was  an  indication  of  excess  of  valoiu:  over  discretion. 
Even  under  favourable  circumstances  diis  would  have  been  a  delicate 
undertaking,  requiring  much  tact  and  judgment,  with  concifiatory 
measures  backed  by  moral  influence.  By  such  means,  a  Board  pro- 
perly constituted,  possessing  practical  and  professional  experience, 
and  acting  with  becoming  dignity,  might  have  carried  weight  with 
local  Boards,  whom  it  is  more  easy  to  lead  than  to  drive. 

The  appointment  of  a  remarkably  unpopular  ex-poor-law  commiff- 
moner  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  unfortunate, 
and  csQculated  to  weaken  the  moral  influence  of  the  Board  with  those 
who  had  already  been  sufficiently  goaded  under  liis  laA.  As  well 
mi^ii  a  slave-driver  attempt  to  conciliate  and  keep  in  harmonious 
all^iance  the  emancipated  negroes. 

The  Board  thus  constituted  sained  nothing  by  its  dictatorial  and  arbi- 
trary tone,  assum^  wjth  an  icfea  of  enforcing  obedience,  but  calculated 
TaHher  to  caua^  mutaj^ ;  and  some  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Board, 
adinff  on  the  same  principle,  have  found  "  fhe  insolence  of  office  " 
equaJQy  inoperative  as  a  means  of  commandinff  respect.  Consequenth^ 
ihe  Board  of  Health,  instead  of  coming  form  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  in  sanitaiy  matters,  have  commenced  their  career  by  an  antago- 
nistic movement  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  several 
parishes.  In  the  metropolis,  the  proceedings  have  been  ludicrous  in 
Ihe  extreme;  and  we  believe  every  parish  has  resisted  the  orders  issued 
as  being  either  impracticable,  uncalled  for,  or  inapplicable  to  tiie 
requirements  of  the  locality.  This  unanimity  would  not  exist  without 
some  cause.  The  Board  of  Heidth  is  not  satisfied  with  ascertaming 
€kat  proper  measures  have  been  adopted,  or  giving  instructions  as  to 
aiw  defect  that  may  be  found  to  exist,  but  in  every  case,  irrespective 
fxfwhat  has  been  done,  a  stei^otyped  order  is  issued  in  legal  form,  and 
fins  order,  if  not  instantly  obeyed  to  the  letter,  is  fdlowed  by  a  threat 
tif  legflA  proceedings. 

In  the  city  of  I^don,  the  ^uarcfians  had  used  the  utmost  diligenoe 
in  providingfor  the  wants  ofthe  poor  under  the  emergency  of  the 
epdemic.  They  had  appointed  additional  medical  officers,  and  pro- 
Tided  medidne,  issued  handbills  stating  where  application  should  be 
made,  inspected  ibe  localities  Tequunng  especial  attention,  and  made 
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proyision  for  the  accommodation  of  patients.  The  Board  of  Health 
issued  a  peremptory  order,  which  the  guardians  duly  considered,  and 
passed  a  resolution,  recapitulating  what  they  had  done,  objecting  to  the 
general  house-to-house  visitation,  as  being  calculated  to  create  a  panic 
and  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  decls^ng  that  *^  they  had  already 
practically  carried  into  effect  the  chief  portion  of  the  order  in  a 
manner  more  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  union,  and  more 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor.*'  The  result  of  this  resolution 
was  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Lord  Mayor :  between  eighty  and 
ninety  of  the  guardians  attended,  and  the  case  was  argued  at  some 
length.  The  a^egation  was  not  the  inefficiency  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  guardians,  but  the  crime  of  setting  up  their  iudgment  against 
that  of  the  Board  of  Health.    The  bench  strongly  urged  a  com- 

Sromise^  on  the  ground  that  a  decision  on  either  side  would  be  pro- 
uctive  of  serious  consequences  as  a  precedent.^  This  was  declined  by 
Mr.  Clarkson  on  behalf  of  the  guaraians,  and  the  case  was  adjourned. 
In  St.  Pancras,  St.  Saviour^s,  and  St.  Ann^s,  Bloomsbury,  similar 
altercations  have  taken  place,  the  Board  of  Health  haying  shown  a 
formidable  set  of  teeth  without  getting  a  bite.  At  the  Greenwich 
Court,  the  Board  applied  for  summonses  against  the  guardians  for  non- 
compliance with  orders,  and  the  application  was  refused.  We  under- 
stand the  orders  have  subsequently  been  virtually  carried  out. 

In  Marylebone  the,  Board]  of  Hedth  ordered  ^e  house-to-house 
visitation  by  two  medical  men,  to  be  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose ;  also  a  house  or  houses  of  refuge  to  be  hirea  for  the  families 
and  neighbours  of  patients.  The  guardians  had  already  appointed 
seven  extra  medical  men,  made  all  requisite  provision  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  and  necessitous  persons,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  sit  daily  and  receive  the  reports  of  the  surveyors,  inspectors,  and 
other  officers.  Every  emergency  was  provided  for :  but  the  general 
house-to-house  visitation  by  two  stranee  medical  men  was  deprecated 
as  injurious  and  unnecessary.  Legal  ^oceedings  were  threatened 
verbally  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Health,  vmo,  in  conversation, 
displayed  entire  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of  the  parish  and  the 
law  under  which  the  guardians  are  appointed.  The  guardians,  in 
reply  to  a  threatening  letter,  simply  stated  that  they  had  far  exceeded 
the  order  by  the  arrangements  already  made.  The  Board  of  Health 
then  assumed  a  tone  rather  more  conciliatory,  and  deputed  one  of 
their  medical  inspectors  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  on 
the  subject  of  the  measures  adopted.  This  gentleman  was  informed, 
that  instead  of  two  extra  medical  men  as  ordered,  the  Board  had 
appointed  seven,  besides  their  efficient  staff  of  inspectors  and  sur- 
veyors, and  a  committee  of  their  own  body,  who  sat  daily  to  re- 
ceive the  reports  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health ;  that  in- 
stead of  taking  a  house  of  refuge,  the  Board  had  provided  temporary 
accommodation,  when  requisite,  in  thS  workhouse,  or  in  lockings; 
and  that  the  epidemic  had  so  far  subsided  that  there  was  not  a  case  of 
cholera  under  treatment,  and  very  few  of  diarrhoea.  This,  he  said,  was 
satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  appeared  that  the  Board  had  not 
adopted  the  house-to-house  visitation  m  the  manner  directed.  He  was 
told  that  it  had  been  done  to  such  an  extent  as  occasion  required ;  that 
the  task  of  visiting  every  house  as  proposed,  in  a  population  of  160,000, 
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oould  not  be  perfonned  by  fifty  medical  men.  He  replied,  that  as  the 
disorder  was  declining,  twenty  might  probably  be  sumcient,  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  should  oe  satisfied  by  the  appomtment  of  seven  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ten  already  enj^ed  to  visit  the  poor !  He  added  em- 
phatically, "  Having  no  cholera,  now  is  the  time  to  organise  your  staff, 
and  when  the  disorder  comes  again,  as  it  most  likely  will,  you  will  be 
prepared.  The  expense  in  a  parish  like  this  is  surely  no  object  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance."  The  Guardians  were  astonidied.  We 
mention  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  dilemma  in  which  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  placed  when  expected  to  serve  two  masters  ^ their  con- 
stituents, to  whom  they  must  render  an  account,  and  the  Board  of 
Health,  who,  regardless  of  expense,  order  them  to  create  sinecures  on 
spectdation. 

These  proceedings  are  not  confined  to  the  metropolis.  The  ZtV^- 
pool  Mercury  contams  a  report  of  a  special  vestry  meeting  simmioned 
to  receive  the  report  of  a  Committee  which  ha[d  been  appointed  to 
consider  certain  charges  brought  against  the  vestry  hy  the  Board  ojf 
Health.  From  this  report,  which  is  very  voluminous,  it  appears  that 
the  parish  authorities  had  been  most  energetic  in  their  exertions  to 
TOPOvide  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  under  any  possible  emergency. 
They  had  established  dispensaries,  elected  medical  officers,  and 
appointed  committees  to  sit  daily  when  needful;  they  had  hired  a 
house  of  refuge,  which,  not  being  wanted  for  that  purpose,  had  been 
used  as  an  hospital  (a  serious  ofience  in  the  opinion  or  the  Board  of 
Health,  houses  of  refuge  being  one  of  their  crotchets).  In  short,  on 
reviewing  the  history  of  their  pKroceedings  from  the  b^inninff,  as 
detailed  m  the  report,  any  impartial  observer  must  be  struck  with  the 
activity  and  zeal  of  the  vestry  and  their  agents.  Yet  they  are 
accused  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  '^  neglecting  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  for  at  least  a  period  of  two  months,  in  spite  o?  repeated 
warnings,"  &c.,  with  sundry  other  charges  more  or  less  firivolous  and 
imaginative.  In  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  attack,  we  quote  the 
following  from  the  reply  of  the  committee : — 

"  They  next  indulge  la  some  sentimentality,  and  upon  their  perverted 
statements  they  found  an  argument  for  additional  powers  ;  respecting 
which  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  only  evidence  showing  the  necessity 
for  such  powers,  arises  firom  the  fact;,  that  a  body  which  can,  either  from 
carelessness  or  any  other  cause,  publish  a  misrepresentation,  such  as  is 
their  report  of  the  conduct  of  another  public  body,  is  not  likely  to  exercise 
much  moral  influence." 

Mr.  Abraham,  who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, "  attributed  the  charges  which  the  Board  of  Health  had  made 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  vestry  had  received  Mr.  Grainger  durine 
his  visit  to  Liverpool.  They  cert^ly  did  not  receive  him  with  much 
courtesy ;  and  the  Board  of  Health  seemed  to  be  offended  at  it,  and 
feeling  their  own  inefficiency,  had  made  charges  against  the  select  ves- 
try of  Liverpool,  with  very  little  scruple,  and  without  much  regard 
to  facts."  • 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  a  discourteous  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Health  may  be  traced  to  a  personal  source  in 
reference  to  one  of  its  agents. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  further  examples  of  the  adverse  collision 
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of  the  Board  of  Health  wi^  paruAi  authorities,  the  obatraetioii  of 
public  businesa  bj  sueh  proceedings — ^the  indigaitieB  offered  to  inde- 
pendent and  honest  men,  labouring  sratuitoudy  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-parishioners,  and  roused  into  indignation  by  in^pectQA 
deputed  by  the  ^  guardians  of -the  public  health"  to  throw  the  apple  of 
dbcord  in  every  parish  in  the  Idnffdom. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  ^ose  authority  in  reference  to  the 
Fharmacopoeia  is  absolute  and  undisputed,  order  certain  preparationsi 
and  give  tne  processes,  but  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  result  is 
tiie  primary  object ;  and  that  if  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  bv 
any  other  process  they  are  equally  satisfied.  With  the  Board  of  Health 
the  result  appears  to  be  a  secondary  consideration,  the  primary  object 
being  to  obtain  despotic  sway  by  enforcing^rigidly  their  instructiimSy 
not  only  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  but  as  to  the  manner  of  performing 
it.  The  dictum  is,  **  You  may  have  done  five  times  as  much  as  we 
ordered,  but  you  have  done  it  in  your  way — ^we  require  you  to  do  it 
in  our  way." 

We  must,  however,  gi^e  the  Board  of  Health  due  credit,  and  fireely 
admit  that  it  has  done  some  serrice  by  putting  the  local  boards  upon 
their  metal,  t^us  causing  them  to  act  more  promptly  and  efficiently 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  The  same  credit  is  due  to  the 
Cholera,  which  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
puMic  to  various  nuisances  and  their  consequent  removal. 

A  prt^eriy  constituted  Board  of  Health  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
public.  Of  such  a-  Board  medical  men  idiould  constitute  the  majoriij, 
and  these  dbiould  be  selected  from  amonff  the  highest  authorities  m 
the  profession.  The  other  members  ^UHud  be  practical  men  of  un- 
bhemished  reputation,  incapable  of  jobbing.  Instead  of  this,^  we  have 
a  Board  composed  of  noble  lords  and  place-makers,  the  aristocratic 
influence  being  neutralised  by  the  under  current  of  the  wheel- within- 
wheel  policy.  This  non-medical  Board  employs  medical  men  as  in- 
spectors and  slave-drivers,  and  by  officiously  interfering  in  local  mat- 
ters of  detail,  respecting  which  they  display  consummate  ignorance 
and  imbecility,  the  public  weal  is  sacrificed,  the  time  is  wasted,  and 
the  Board  of  Health,  instead  of  commanding  respect  and  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  is  deservedly  stigmatised  among  the  parish 
authorities  as  the  Ih-sanitabt  Boaed. 


THE  ABATEMENT  OF  NUISANCESw 

The  visitation  of  the  cholera  has  indirectly  been  instrumental  in 
producing  much  public  benefit,  by  making  imperative  that  attention 
to  sanitary  measures  which,  in  ^le  absence  of  some  direct  stimuliifl, 
are  too  often  neglected.  Among  the  most  serious  evils  lik^  to  be 
removed  in  consequence,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  intramural  inter* 
ments,  on  which  subject  some  of  the  most  disgusting  details  have 
recently  been  published.  The  Board  of  Health  has  very  properly 
interfered  in  checking  this  glaring  nuisance.  The  practice  of  burying 
a  dozen  or  twenty  paupers  in  a  large  hole,  a^  noticed  in  our  last 
number,  has  been  prohibited,  and,  we  believe,  generally  discontinued. 
Orders  have  also  been  given  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  close  some 
burial-grounds  immediately.  In  some  cases  the  parish  authorities 
have  resisted  this  order,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  necessity 
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fbr  80  sweeping  a  meaaovei  and  tlit4;  the  requisite  reform  might  be 
inlrodoeed  wiuout  closm^  pvirate  TanltB  or  wdl-constnicted  grayes^ 
iram  wiiich  bo  ninssnce  arises.  Thu  has  been  a  source  of  litigatioQ. 
A  modified  ordet  might  haye  been  more  politic  under  existing  cir- 
onmstances^  as  it  is  obvious  that  reforms  of  this  description  can  be 
more  effectualljr  and  satisfactorily  carried  out  when  all  parties  are 
co-operating  amicably,  than  when  a  movement,  which  ought  to  be  a 
simultaneous  public  benefit,  resolves  itself  into  a  trial  of  strength. 

The  general  cleansing  of  dwellings  has  also  diwned  especial  atten- 
tion: and  the  supply  of  pure  water  is  a  subject  on  which  much 
excitement  prevails.  On  this  question  and  that  of  drainage,  with 
which  it  has  become  more  intimately  connected  in  consequence  of  the 
fiushingof  sewers  into  the  Thames,  several  public  meetings  have  been 
held,  xhe  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  become 
so  notorious,  that  it  appears  impossible  that  affairs  can  continue  much 
longer  in  their  present  position.  The  following  able  comments  firom 
the  Times  of  Sept.  21,  are  worthy  of  attention  :  — 

The  report  at  yesterday's  proceedings  at  the  Court  of  Sewers,  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  contributes  another  page  to  the  long  and 
shameful  record  of  ignorance,  imbedHity,  an4  conftision  which  the  annals 
of  the  present  Commission  have  already  furnished.  Posterity  wiH  be  at  a 
loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  indifference  of  a  public,  or  the  recklessness 
of  a  Goverament,  which  <;ould  have  delegated  by  tax  the  most  important 
work  which  this  osntory  has  conceived — a  work  upon  whidi  the  credit  cf 
the  whole  nation  is  at  stake,  and  in  which  the  health  and  happiness  of 
miUions  are  involved — to  the  management  of  a  coomiittee,  the  leading 
member  of  which  knows  fiir  less  s^ut  the  subject  than  the  humblest 
bricklayer  employed  in  the  service. 

Only  conceive  a  man  undertaking  to  build  a  house,  beginning  from  the 
loof  downwards  !  Conceive  an  engineer  proceeding  to  erect  a  water-wheel 
without  ever  troubling  himself  about  a  supply  of  water,  or  the  means  of 
discharging  it !  Conceive,  if  possible,  a  human  being,  provided  with  a 
stomach  and  the  proper  organs  of  digestion— only  destitute  of  the  usual 
^annels  by  which  tiie  stomach  is  emptied  and  replenished  I  Such,  and 
many  similar  comparisons  force  tfaemsdves  upon  the  mind  when  listening 
to-  one  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  expositions  of  his  ideas  of  drainage.  Active 
and  resUess  as  his  imagination  iq>pear»  to  he,  it  never  wanders  beyond 
the  sphere  of  blocks  of  forty  or  fifty  houses  and  fi>ur-inch  pipes. 
I>oes  be  r^y  consider  it  so  great  a  triumph  to  have  cleansed  an  Augean 
stsJ>le  in  Westminster  of  450  cartloads  of  refuse  and  corruption  ?  Does 
he  make  it  his  boast  that  he  has  purified  the  Cloisters  from  stench,  and 
preserved  Westminster  School  fhsm  the  ravages  of  cholera?  If  this  be 
aU,  let  him  have  due  credit  for  the  Hercidean  exploit.  But  is  it  all  ?  What 
has  Mr.  Chadwick  done  with  his  450  cartloads  of  filth?  Has  he  sent  them 
to  fertilise  the  fielda  of  Kent  or  Essex?— or,  if  not  available  for  such 
pmiposes,  has  he  taken  care  that  at  least  they  shaU  not  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  in  the  neighbouring  districts?  No;  he  has  sent  them  into  the 
river,  that  the  whole  metropolis  may  share  his  favours,  and  that  the 
poison  which  is  ejected  firom  Westminster  may  circulate  with  freedom 
throughout  Lambeth  and  Southwark. 

In  aU  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has  done  he  has  simply  relieved  one  locality 
at  the  expense  of  others.  His  system  of  house-draining  without  a  supply 
of  water,  of  flushing  his  sewers  into  the  Thames,  and  of  laying  down  Ids 
capillaries  or  house-drains  without  providing  or  even  considering  his 
ontIkU,  exhibits  an  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  drainage,  of  which 
any  mole  or  rat — ^those  practical  workmen — would  be  ashamed. 
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It  is  really  high  time  that  the  Goyemment  should  interfere  and  put  an 
end  to  Uiese  absurdities.  We  obserre  that  Mr.  John  Ballar  thr^itened 
that,  in  the  erent  of  Mr.  Leslie  persisting  in  his  motion  to  abolish  the 
Trial  of  Works  Ck>mmittee,  he  should  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
Commission  itself  should  be  dissolved.'  We  think  the  suggestion  an 
excellent  one;  and  hope  it  may  be  adopted  in  time  to  prevent  the  Com- 
mission from  poisoning  the  li^ames  at  Kingston  and  Bichmond,  as  they 
have  done  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars. 


THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  cases  of  secret  poisoning  which 
have  lately  become  public,  a  variety  of  plans  have  been  suggested 
with  a  view  of  placing  some  check  upon  tnis  destructive  crime.  The 
evil  is  one  which  demands  serious  attention,  and  every  practicable 
means  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public 
against  an  insidious  crime  which  is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  as  a  necessary  deduction,  that 
because  numerous  cases  have  been  detected,  therefore  the  crime  is  on 
the  increase,  nor  do  we  concur  in  the  inference  that  the  evil  ma^  be 
attributed  to  the  unrestrained  sale  of  arsenic,  because^  in  most  oi  the 
cases  made  public,  arsenic  has  been  the  agent.  The  advanced  state 
of  science  nas  brought  to  light  many  facts  which  might  otherwise 
have  remained  in  obscurity ;  and  the  public  press,  in  making  known 
these  facts,  with  all  their  horrible  details,  has  furnished  practical  in- 
formation for  future  criminals,  with  theoretical  propositions  for  the 
suppression  of  a  contagious  propensity. 

Viewing  the  subject  practically,  we  find  that  the  crime  of  secret 
poisoning  existed  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  pre- 
vailed to  a  serious  extent  in  France  and  Italy  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  supposed  that  the  poisons  chieny  employed  at  that 
period  for  the  purpose  were  of  vegetable  oriein.  By  some  persons 
arsenical  preparations  were  used ;  and  we  are  told  that  at  one  tmie  the 
sale  of  aqua-fortis  was  forbidden  at  Rome  under  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  principal  ingredient  in  some  of  these  secret  compoimds.  History 
records  the  names  of  numerous  persons  who  carried  on  the  profession 
of  setting  rid  of  inconvenient  relations,  to  an  extent  which,  in  some 
localities,  oecame  so  alarming,  that  those  who  participated  in  the 
crime  lived  in  constant  terror  lest  they  shoidd  be  the  next  victims. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  practice  was  ever  carried  on  in  this 
country  so  systematically  as  it  has  been  in  France  and  Italy,  yet  the 
existence  of  the  propensity  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  accumulation 
of  isolated  cases. 

These  being  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  depravity  of  human  naturei 
both  past  and  present,  the  question  to  be  solved  is,  what  le^  means 
can  be  adopted  to  restrain  the  deliberate  murderer  from  this  secret 
and  cowardlv  method  of  effecting  the  object  ?  We  proceed  to  consider 
the  proposal  emanating  from  the  Provincial  Meaical  and  Surgical 
Association,  embodied  m  a  Petition  about  to  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  1.  That  no  Druggist  or  shopkeeper  be  sdlowed  to  sell  arsenic  without 
a  licence,  under  a  penalty. 

"  2.  That  no  person  be  allowed  to  sell  small  quantities  of  arsenic  unless 
combined  with  some  material,  the  administration  of  which  with  food 
would  be  at  once  detected  by  the  appearance  or  taste. 
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"  3.  That  no  person  be  allowed  to  purchase  arsenic  unless  accompanied 
with  a  witness. 

'*  4.  And  that  the  vendor  do  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  should  make  an 
entry  of  every  sale  of  arsenic,  to  which  the  purchaser  and  his  witness 
shoidd  affix  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  and  that  this  should  be 
attested  by  the  vendor." 

In  support  of  this  proposed  enactment,  it  is  stated  that  *^more  than 
one-third  of  the  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  in  England  are  occasioned  by 
arsenic;  and  that  in  the  years  1837-8  there  were  185  such  cases. 
Dr.  Tunstall,  of  Bath,  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
observes,  '*  that  the  purposes  for  which  arsenic  is  usually  purchased, 
are :  1st,  to  poison  rats  and  other  vermin  j  2d,  for  sheep-dressing ;  3d, 
for  steeping  corn.*'  He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  for  the  hrst  of 
these  purposes  arsenic  is  unnecessary,  and  that  its  sale  by  retail  under 
such  pretexts  is  fraught  with  danger — that  for  sheep-dressing  the 
arsenic  may  be  sold  in  combination  with  soap  and  other  ingredients, 
or  applied  by  the  vendor  to  the  sheep — and  that  for  steeping  com, 
sulphate  of  copper  answers  better.  These  latter  statements  we  shall 
not  call  in  question,  nor  do  we  deny  that  the  four  propositions  above 
quoted  might  produce  some  effect  in  preventing  accidental  poisoning, 
but  as  a  restraint  upon  the  criminal,  we  fear  they  would  be  inoperative. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  licence.  By  what  rule,  and  to  whom 
would  the  licence  be  granted  ? — how  often  would  it  be  renewed  ? — in 
what  manner  would  it  operate  ?  It  may  be  presumed  that  every 
Apothecary  and  Druggist  woidd  have  a  licence,  as  well  as  some  whole- 
sale dealers,  oil  and  colourmcn,  and  farriers.  Without  going  any 
further,  how  many  thousand  licences  would  be  required  to  suppnr  this 
demand  ?  and  what  would  be  the  result  of  all  this  parade  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  it  would  be  similar  to  that  which  occurs  when 
a  quack  is  prosecuted ;  namely,  he  becomes  notorious,  and  his  busi- 
ness increases  three  or  four-fold.  We  also  think  the  introduction  of 
a  licence  would  be  a  direct  permission  to  sell  arsenic,  and  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  bein^  also  laid  down  by  the  propositions  2,  3,  and  4, 
those  who  complied  with  these  regulations  would  be  free  from  lesal 
responsibility.  Dr.  Tunstall  gives  us  an  idea  what  would  be  tne 
result  of  this  arrangement  by  stating  a  case  in  point.  Alluding  to  Mrs. 
Marchant,  who  poisoned  her  husband,  buried  him  on  the  Saturday 
and  married  again  on  the  Monday,  he  observes  that  *'  she  took  her 
witness,  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the  Druggist  who  supplied 
her  with  the  *  penn'orth  of  arsenic  for  rat  poison,*  unblushingly 
answered  his  questions,  and  unflinchingly  repeated  the  dose  of  the 
drug  which  failed  at  first  in  the  results  she  expected.*'  The  doctor 
argues,  **  had  she  not  married  so  soon  and  so  indecorously,  would  she 
not  have  been  pitied  for  her  untimely  widowhood  ?  and  might  not  her 
crime  have  been  committed  with  impunity?"  Now,  if  the  proposed 
law  had  been  in  force  the  only  difference  would  have  been  that  the 
arsenic  would  have  been  *^  combined  with  some  material  the  adminis- 
tration of  which,  with  food,  would  be  at  once  detected  by  the  appear- 
ance or  taste."  To  get  rid  of  this  material  she  would  have  had  the 
trouble  of  washing  her  arsenic  and  pouring  off  the  water  from  the  sedi- 
ment. If  it  be  said  that  this  expedient  would  not  occur  to  ordinary 
criminals,  we  reply,  the  newspapers  would  soon  t^aoh  them  how  to 
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cleanfle  tlieir  ars&uc,  as  the  reports  of  inijiiesta  m  these  easeB  are  in 

effect  a  series  of  lectures  on  secret  poisoning,  and  the  sale  of  diagoised 
arsenic  being  directly  l^aUsed  imder  lioenoe,  the  crinuaal  conld 
obtain  it  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  make  it  ^  fit  for  use**  at 
leisure.  The  only  precaution  necessary  to  prevent  detection  would 
be  not  to  marry  agam  too  soon. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  proposed  law  wcmld  in  some  cases 
prevent  the  purcnase  of  arsenic  for  criminal  purposes,  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  woidd  prevent  poisoning.  If  Rebecca  Smith,  who  confessed 
that  she  had  ^isoned  eight  children,  had  used  ^child's  cordial" 
instead  of  arsenic,  she  might  at  thia  moment  have  been  poisoning  the 
ninth.  Of  aU  poisons  there  is  none  so  dangerous  to  tna  criminal  as 
arsenic.  Even  time  does  not  baffle  the  Chemist  in  tiie  detection  of 
the  poison.  If  only  a  suspicion  exists  the  proof  is  at  hand.  We  are 
told  that  "  more  than  one-third  of  the  fatal  casea  of  poiaening  in 
England  are  occasioned  by  arsenic.*'  On  what  evidence  does  this 
assertion  rest  ?  Simply  on  the  fact  that  arsenifi  is  easily  detected. 
How  many  persona  have  been  poisoned  by  other  means  beyond  the 
reach  of  chemical  detection  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  We  readily 
admit  that  if  any  means  could  be  contrived  for  preventing  the  use  of 
arsenic,  as  a  family  poison,  the  cases  of  detecUon.  would  be  greatly 
reduced  in  number :  whether  the  ca<)es  of  pmsominff  would  diminish  in 
the  same  ratio,  is  a.  distinct  question.  On  this  point,  fear  prepon- 
derates over  hope. 

In  the  above  proj^osals,  tke  Association  have  confined  their  attention 
to  arsenic,  considerm^  this  the  ^reat  and  princ^ud  evil,  and  fearing 
that  a  general  denunciation  of  poisons  would  oe  met  b^  the  argumentum 
ad  absurdumy  on  the  groiind  that  almost  all  medicmes  would  come 
imder  the  definition.  The  queries  of  Dr.  Tunstall,*  in  another  part 
of  this  number,  are  intended  to  elicit  practical  information  on  the 
subject.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  tenor  of  these  queries,  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  Chemists  on  commercial  grounds  is  appr^ended.  This  notion 
we  feel  persuaded  is  fallacious.  The  sale  of  arsenic  by  retail  is  com- 
mercially a  matter  of  no  in^rtance  to  the  Chemist.  Many  refuse  to 
sell  it  altogether,  and  it  is  p^olicy  to  do  so.  The  profit  of  a  few  pence 
in  the  year  is  utterly  insignificant  compared  with  the  risk  of  accident, 
and  the  unenviable  notonety  of  a  coroner's  inquest. 

The  ground  upon  which  we  object  to  the  plan  prc^iosed  is,  that  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  sale  of  arsenic  it  would  be  quite  inoperative. 
The  positive  permission  conveyed  by  the  licence  would  rather  facilitate 
than  obstruct  the  purchase.  The  discussion  of  the  new  law  would 
give  publicity  to  the  facts  relating  to  criminal  poisoning,  with  all  the 
expedients  requisite  to  prevent  detection,  and  this,  supposing  the  law 
to  DC  inadequate  to  the  purpose  intended,  would  produce  a  bad  effect 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  ought  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
ignorance  on  the  subject. 

Although  we  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
posed law  in  regard  to  its  probable  efficacy,  we  fuUy  participate  in  their 
desire  to  check  the  glaring  evil  of  family  poisoning  by  every  practicable 
means,  and  consider  the  subject  a  very  proper  one  for  discussion  at  one 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  meetings. 

One  view  of  the  question  strikes  us  as  being  remarkably  comic, 
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ihbmIt,  ilii*  wUkv  aeeerdm^  to  tlie  law  of  the  knl,  nnj  person  wlio 
may  think  proper  to  place  a  coloured  bottle  in  his  window  maj,  ds 
faitoti,  bM^me  a  Ghemut  and  Dm^^t  f  and  erery  such  Chemist  and 
Dn^giat  mmf  sett  withoiti  reatranit  eivery  kind  of  poison  to  every 
man,  wonum,  or  child  who  applies  for  the  same,  one  poison  in  par- 
ticolEu:  is  singled  out  aa  the  subjeet  of  a  special  prohibition !    Acci- 
dental poisoniB^  ia  oirerlookedf  die  education  and  examination  of 
theoa  Wao  deal  in  peisons  is  deemed  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and 
Ofmrn^  aeonifeBy  melaa,  hemleok^  and  mghtshade,  with  a  thousand 
oilier    deadly  drags,  may  be  sold  withont  restraint  by    ignorant 
penoiHS  provided  always  that  a  prohibition  is  placed  on  the  sale  of 
arsenic  by  granting  a  hcence  to  sell  it ! 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  commencing  legislation  at  the  wrong  end. 

THE  MODE  OF  PUFFING  QUACK  MEDICINES. 

Ix  puffing  a  quack  medicihe  into  notoriety,  those  who  understand 
Ae  business  oursue  a  regular  system.  Li  the  first  instance,  the  "  dia* 
coYery**  is  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  advertisements  describing  the 
"  boon  offered  to  the  public  ;*'  then  a  few  testimonials  are  n^ded, 
and  all  the  newspapers^  London  and  Froyincial,  are  supplied  with  this 
iDformatioQ :  specimena  of  the  article  being  sent  to  the  several  editors, 
with  a  reauest  that  a  ^  notice*^  may  be  inserted  on  the  strength  of  the 
^  wholesale'*  order  for  adrertisements.  At  least  £1000  must  be  ex^ 
pended  in  this  way,  not  to  mention  the  chalking  of  walls,  circulation 
of  handbills,  and  placarding  of  yans,  before  an  impression  can  be  made 
on  the  public  mind  likely  to  produce  a  remunerative  return.  Thb 
being  done — ^the  **  boon  to  the  public"  having  got  a  name,  it  must 
have  a  ^*  clencher.**  For  this  purpose  an  affidavit  is  sworn  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  by  an  agent  or  ])atron  of  the  diseover^,  setting  forl^  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  the  q;wcific  in  the  ease  of  witness  or  of  some  of  hia 
acquaintance.  This  proceediDg  may  be  called  the  *^  great  gun"  of  the 
process,  and  is  followed  by  another  volley  of  artillery  in  the  form  of 
advertisements^  in  which  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  is  conspicuous.  Some- 
times the  names  of  ^reat  authorities  in  medicine  are  ingeniously  inter- 
woven in  the  advertisement,  who,  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  give 
apparent  weight  and  consequence  to  ibe  fiortonate  dtMOverer  and  his 

An  affidavit^  stating  that  a  penoa  who  has  had  a  mnmng  in  his  leg 
of  fifteen  yean'  standings  whidft  has  bafflul  the  skill  of  all  the  faculty, 
until  an  eminent  pk^sician  admed  hiaa  to  try  Holloway's  oint- 
ment,, when  the  runnmg  came  to  a  fnU  stopv  &^^^  rubbing  in  three 
pots,  nrice  1«.  l^d.  eaoh— ia  an  snnonnGement  whkh  ia  naturally  re- 
ceivea  bjr  the  public  as  a  ^^  great  fact,"  and  these  who  have  a  running 
in  their  lej^  run  to  the  emporium  to  stop  it.  It  matters  not  whether 
a  pot  of  omtnent  is  advertised  "  to  restore  sig^t  to  the  blind,'*  or  a 
box  of  wafers  to  restore  lungs  to  a  patient  dying  of  consumption ; 
however  extravagant  the  statement,  tiiere  are  persons  credulous  enough 
to  believe  it,  especially  if  it  has  been  sworn  befisre  the  I^rd  Mayor. 

In  this  manner  the  public  are  guQed,  tiie  professicm  insulted,  and 
the  Mansion-house  becomes  an  arena  for  the  encouragement  of 
quackery.  Further  sanction  is  given  to  the  system  by  its  occasional 
ftdoptbn  by  persons  of  respectable  station,  whose  example  is  con- 
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sidered  a  justification  of  the  employment  of  similar  means  to  attain 
notoriety. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Times  contained  the  report  of  a  statement 
made  before  the  Lord  Mayor  respecting  chloride  of  zinc  as  a  disin- 
fecting agent,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  lieutenant  Jvskson  presented  his  Lordship  with  two  series  of  reports  on 
the  effects  of  the  disinfecting  fluid  of  Sir  William  Burnett,  Dlrector>Ge- 
neral  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  which  were  published  by 
order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  together  with  a  rast 
number  of  corroboratiye  statements  as  testimonials  of  indisputable  weight 
to  the  e£9cacy  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  the  destruction  of  deleterious  miasma 
and  the  extinction  of  the  causes  of  epidemic  disease.  Amongst  a  great 
Tariety  of  instances  alluded  to  were  the  following : — In  a  house  in  St 
Andrew-street,  Plymouth,  occupied  by  fifty-two  persons,  where  the  cholera 
had  made  its  appearance,  the  chloride  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  purify  the  place.  It  was  sprinkled  about  every  room  except 
four,  in  which  the  occupants  would  not  permit  it  to  be  applied  ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  house  where  it  had  been  used  not 
a  single  case  of  cholera  has  occurred,  while  in  the  four  rooms  alluded  to 
the  disease  still  existed,  and  some  deaths  had  taken  place.  There  were 
numerous  cases  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  same  town,  and  so  convinced 
were  the  medical  gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  the  cholera  hospital 
there  of  the  utility  of  the  chloride,  that,  on  their  recommendation,  the 
Plymouth  Board  of  Health  had  ordered  a  laige  supply  from  London  for 
the  use  of  that  establishment.  One  of  the  principal  surgeons  spoke  of 
the  fluid  in  the  following  manner  : — '  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  found 
its  use  of  the  utmost  importance  in  almost  magically  dissipating  the 
unwholesome  and  offensive  smells  arising  both  &om  the  external  and 
internal  excretions  and  exhalations  of  the  human  body  suffering  from 
cholera.  Its  good  effects  were  not  only  observable  upon  those  already 
attacked  with  disease,  but  in  checking  a  f\irther  spread  of  this  fearful 
malady  among  those  in  attendance  and  about  the  sick,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  bearing  testimony  that  many  valuable  lives  have  been  spared 
bv  its  use  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  Since  the  18th 
ult.  I  have  had  under  my  care  nearly  400  cases  of  cholera  and  cholera 
diarrhoea,  many  of  which  were  strongly  marked  bv  symptoms  of  extreme 
virulence  and  malignity.  However,  I  am  rejoieed  to  say  that  only  six- 
teen of  that  number  have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease.' " 

In  former  numbers  of  this  Journal*  we  have  discussed  the  merits 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  other  asents  recommended  as  disinfectants, 
or  deodorisers,  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  these  two  proper- 
ties, and  also  tne  rationale  of  the  chemical  decompositions  on  wnich 
the  efficacy  of  the  sevenJ  compounds  is  supposed  to  oe  founded.  From 
the  investigation  then  made,  we  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  evi- 
dence adduced  was  by  no  means  conclusive,  being  liable  to  fallacy, 
and  in  many  cases  contradictory.  The  doubts  are  increased  by  the 
fact,  that  the  experiments  and  reports  partake  rather  of  the  commer- 
cial than  scientinc  character,  and  that  tne  assumed  results  are  adapted 
by  each  party  to  his  own  theory.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the  object 
in  view  is  or  ought  to  be  the  truth  ;  and  much  harm  is  sometimes 
done  by  over-estimating  the  virtues  of  a  medicinal  agent,  thus  giving 
rise  to  temporary  enthusiasm  followed  by  corresponding  disappoint- 
ment. 

*  Vol.  vii.,  pp.  60  and  107.    Vol.  viiL,  p.  65. 
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Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  prepare  statements  of  this  kind,  wear- 
ing the  semblance  of  trath,  and  yet  calculated  to  give  a  very  erroneous 
impression.  Mr.  Ledoyen  gave  an  equally  flourishing  account  of  his 
fluid,  apparentlv  founded  on  evidence,  the  fallacy  of  which  we  exposed 
at  the  tune.  After  he  had  received  £1000  from  the  Government  for 
his  foolish  expedition  to  Canada,  where  his  partner  died  pf  the  fever 
he  was  deputed  to  cure,  and  he  himself  narroT^ly  escaped,  the  fwrcr 
for  his  magic  fluid  subsided  and  sank  with  the  inventor  mto  oblivion. 

We  now  see  a  lieutenant  (we  presume  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy)  re- 
sorting to  similar  expedients,  and  following  in  the  course  usually 
adopted  by  the  vendors  of  quack  medicines.  He  is,  we  suppose,  not 
the  principal  in  the  matter,  but  the  agent ;  not  we  hope  and  believe  of 
Sir  William  Burnett,  the  Director-General  of  Her  Majesty's  Naval 
Hospitals  and  Fleets,  but  of  some  company  or  persons  who  have 
purchased  or  hired  of  this  eminent  physician  the  right  to  use  his 
supposed  discovery  and  name.  The  chaikng  of  walls  and  the  adver- 
tising vans  were  not  required  in  this  case,  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Mansion-house  having  been  the  vehicles  for  advertisements.  From 
the  statement  in  the  above  deposition  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
rooms  in  St.  Andrew  Street  were  in  precisel]^  the  same  condition,  ex- 
cept that  in  four  of  them  the  chloride  of  zinc  was  not  used.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  persons  who  would  resist  so  inoffensive 
an  experiment  were  obstinate  in  other  respects,  and  might  have  an 
^ual  antipathy  to  soap  and  water  and  sanitary  measures  in  general. 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  surgeon  who  only  lost  sixteen 
out  of  400  cases  attributes  his  success  to^  chloride  of"^  zinc  ;  yet  the 
statement  is  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  that  idea  to 
persons  imacquainted  with  the  subject.  If,  however,  he  really  does 
ascribe  it  to  the  chloride,  we  can  only  say  that  we  regard  him  as 
ofiering  a  happy  analogy  to  the  countryman  who  purchased  of  a 
Florentine  quack  six  pms,  which  were  to  enable  him  to  discover  his 
lost  donkev.  The  pills  beginning  to  operate  on  his  road  home,  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  a  wood,  where  ne  found  his  donkey ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  clown  spread  a  report  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
empiric,  who  no  doubt  reaped  an  ample  reward  from  the  proprietors  of 
strayed  cattle. 

lliere  is  this  essential  difference  between  the  "  disinfecting"  pro- 
perties of  chloride  of  zinc  and  those  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime 
(liypochlorite  of  lime) :  the  former,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in 
solution,  is  fixed  at  ordinarv  temperatures,  gives  out  no  vapour,  and 
is,  therefore,  odourless ;  the  latter  liberates  free  chlorine,  which  diffuses 
itself  through  the  air.  In  the  former  case  the  *^  stink"  must  be  taken 
to  the  liquid :  in  the  latter,  the  vapour  of  the  licjuid  goes  to  the 
"  stink."  The  supariority  of  chloride  of  zinc  consists  m  this :  Chloride 
of  lime  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  not  worth  selling.  Chloride  of  zinc  is 
2f.  6c/.  or  3«.  6d.  a  bottle,  which  is  an  important  advantage  to  the 
patentee,  or  his  agents ;  but  not  so  to'Boards  of  Guardians  and  other 
persons  who  desire  to  neutralise  effluvia  at  a  cheap  rate.  If,  however, 
an  inodorous  metallic  salt  be  preferred  to  the  odorous  chloride  of 
lime,  better,  cheaper,  and  more  easily  procurable  deodorisers  may 
be  employed  than  chloride  of  zinc,  namely,  sugar  of  lead,  or  the  sub* 
acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron. 

Our  readers  must  receive  with  great  caution  all  statements  emanat- 
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log  from  the  agents  oftke  pazides  ijufeevestod  in  the  >Mle  ef  idiloiide  of 
£mc.  When  the  fbuudation  of  the  Royal  £xdiaiige  was  about  to  be 
iaid,  fl(nae  of  these  ageate  suggested  the  use  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  to  presore  the  timbers.  &  was  stated  that  this  fluid  |»q^ 
sessed  the  advantage  of  n«t  acting  upon  iron  nails,  irhflreas  some  other 
fluids  used  for  preserving  wood  did.  In  proof  of  the  asseition  an 
experiment  was  arranged,  the  several  AwdB  being  placed  in  giaeses, 
into  each  of  which  a.  piece  of  iron  was  imiBereed.  A  £iend  of  ours, 
who  went  to  see  the  result,  was  siirprised  to  obaerre  that  the  chknride 
of  jsinc  solution  was  clear  jmd  the  metal  height;  while  the  other  'flvkb 
w&ce  turbid  with  d^>osLt,  and  the  DHtal  oovtainad  m  them  much 
corroded.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  discovered  tiiat  the  glass  con- 
taining that  solution  had  been  emptied,  cleaned,  «iid  repienisfaed  the 
same  momii:^ ;  while  the  other  glasses  had  xemaiiied  undisturbed  ier 
many  days !     Of  course  the  timbers  were  not  "  Bnmetizad." 

After  this  circumstance  we  have  received  with  eone  degree  of 
doubt  the  reports  in  reference  to  this  fhiid,  for  while  we  cannot  to  % 
moment  suppose  that  Sir  W.  Burnett  is  cognizant  of^  orimpiieated  in, 
any  artifices  of  this  kind,  we  have  less  fiuth  in  the  ^ccmracy  of  his 
agents  and  trumpeters,  even  though  their  {depositions  may  be  made  at 
the  Mansion-  house  before  the  Lordltayar, 

A  DAYLIGHT  DRUGOIST. 

Tuts-  is  anew  variety  of  the  genus  Chemist  and  Dru^^t,  introduced 
to  notice  by  a  correspondent  in  a  recent  number  of  tbuB  Lancet,  We 
omit  the  names,  as  we  always,  in  alluding  to  subjects  of  this  kind,  deal 
with  principles  rather  than  individuals,  and  our  object  on  the  present 
occasion  is  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
di^>en8ing  Chemist,  which  we  consider  very  important,  especially  at 
the  present  time : — 

**  I  was  called  a  few  evenings  ainoe,  at  a  late  hoar,  to  visit  a  patieat 
Buffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery,  at  aqy  tiiae  cafculated  to 
excite  ahixm,  but  especially  so  just  now,  from  its  resemblance  to  cbolera» 
for  which,  indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  mistaken  by  the  other 
members  of  the  household.  I  was  therefore  anxious,  both  on  account  of 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  their  anxiety,  to  administer  an  immediate 
remedy,  and  went  for  this  purpose,  being  a  considerable  distance  from 
home,  to  the  nearest  druggist,  who  happened  to  be      •        •        • 

«  •  •  •  •  j^  ^gg  about  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  after  my 
ringing  several  times,  he  made  his  appearance  at  an  upper  window,  and 
d«nanded  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted  ?  I  replied  that  I  was  a  medical 
man,  and  wanted  some  medicine  for  a  patient  dangerously  ill.  You  will 
hardly  believe.  Sir,  that  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  deny  me  ;  hut  I  assuse 
you  bis  reply  was,  that  *  he  was  gone  to  bed,  cmd  could  not  come  down  to 
me.' 

"  I  could  not  of  course  suffer  such  conduct  to  pass  imnoticed,  and  there- 
fore called  the  following  morning,  and  remonstrated  with  him,  hoping  to 
convince  liim,  not  only  of  its  impropriety,  but  of  the  positive  danger  to 
himself  as  well  as  the  patient,  of  refusing  medicine  under  such  circum- 
stances. You  will  judge  of  my  success  by  his  replies,  which  I  give  yon 
as  nearly  verbatim  as  possible,  omitting  my  own  remarks  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  *  He  was  certainly  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  was  not 
under  any  obligation  to  go  down  to  any  medical  man  who  cliose  to  go  there 
«fter  he  had  gone  to  bed.'    Again :  *  Medical  men,  when  called  oat  lato, 
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ought  to  provide  tbeouelves  with  something  or  other  with  which  to  make 
Bhift  iintii  morning.'  And  again :  *  He  did  not  see  why  he  should  he 
called  upon  to  peril  kia  koM  by  going  down  into  his  shop  at  night,  and 
he  should  not  do  it." 

We  have  occasionally  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  rousing  a  weary 
Druggist  from  his  slumbers  in  the  night,  and  know  by 'experience  how 
great  an  effort  is  sometimes  required  in  obeying  the  unwelcome 
suuBions.  In  fact,  none  but  these  who  lunre  lived  under  the  tiiraldom 
of  the  Higkt'heU  «an  form  a  oorrect  idea  of  the  sensations  its  sound 
produces  in  -Ae  midst  of  a  dreaan.  After  a  long  day  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hours  dose  appliofttion  to  his  responsible  duties,  without 
iBtemiidsion  s«ve  tiie  mree  short  half-hours  of  meal-times,  the 
Chefoist,  with  scsroely  strength  to  light  his  ccndle,  drags  his  weary 
limbs  up  stairs,  and,  without  the  ud  of  morphia,  is  soon  asleep.  The 
soene  has  changed;  reality  has  given  place  to  a  tranquil  dream,  which 
is  disjointed  by  tJie  jarring  of  the  bell-wire,  the  result  of  pull  the  first* 
Pull  t^  second  produces  a  peal  which  acts  like  an  electnc  shock,  and 
he  jumps  out  of  bed.  One  leg  b  soaroely  in  his  trousers  wlien  peal 
tiie  iSiird  makes  him  vibrate  from  head  to  foot.  He  lights  hb  candle 
and  hastens  to  the  door,  just  in  time  to  hear,  at  the  lower  extremity, 
llie  jeik  of  pull  the  fourth.  Then  comes  the  prescription— mixture, 
pnlls,  and,  per  chance,  a  blister.  The  gas  is  lighted,  die  prescription 
prepared,  the  customer  gone,  und  once  more  the  Chemist  is  asleep. 
Again  the  night-bell  sounds,  again  he  hastens  down  stairs  and  opens 
the  door,  but  finds  no  customer — it  was  a  "runaway  rii^." 

These  are  the  casualties  to  which  the  Chemist  is  exposed ;  his  con- 
stitution impaired  by  incessant  application ;  his  rest  broken  at  un- 
eertain  intervals.  Some  extenuation  may,  therefore,  be  pleaded  on 
his  b^alf  if  he  should  happen  on  an  occasion  to  sleep  on  in  spite  of 
the  night-bell,  as  sailors  have  been  known,  when  overcome  by  mtigue, 
to  sleep  under  the  cannon  during  im  engagement.  But  the  above  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  night-cap  denial  at  an 
upper  window  to  ti  medical  man  requiring  medicine  for  a  patient  in 
danger.  Without  calling  in  question  the  legal  right  of  any  man  to 
limit  his  labours  at  discretion,  we  subjoin  an  anecdote,  showing  the 
policy  of  attention  at  all  times  to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  sick.  A 
lady  required  some  medicine  in  the  iii?ht  for  her  father,  who  was 
dangerously  ilL  She  rang  the  night-bdl  of  a  shop  where  she  was  a 
vtranger,  and  in  a  fow  minutes  was  admitted.  She  apolo«;ised  for 
gmng  so  much  trouble,  but  said  that  the  ease  was  urgent,  and  she  had 
been  waiting  half  an  hour  at  the  door  of  her  re^ar  Chemist,  ringing 
&e  bell  repeatedly,  but  could  not  succeed  in  gaming  admission.  The 
ymmg  man  said  there  was  no  occasion  to  apologise :  it  was  his  regular 
duty  to  attend  to  similar  cases  of  emergency,  and  he  was  ^lad  to  be 
of  service  on  the  oceasion.  The  lady  was  struck  by  this  civility,  and 
called  Jn  the  morning  to  open  an  account,  observing,  that  a  Chemist 
who  would  not  serve  her  in  case  of  need  in  the  night  did  not  deserve 
her  custom  in  the  day-time.  For  many  years  she  not  only  continued 
to  visit  the  shop  herself  but  recommended  many  of  her  friends  to  do 
the  same.  Thus  a  valuable  connexion  sprung  up  in  consequence  of 
the  polite  attention  of  a  young  man  to  tiie  appeal  of  a  stranger, 
through  the  medium  of  the  night-bell. 
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THARMACEUTICAL  MEETING,  LIVERPOOL. 
ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  FRIDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  31,  1849. 

THE  8ECRETABT  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Dr.  Brett  gave  his  first  Lecture  on  Toxicology,  of  which  the  fpl- 
lowing  is  a  short  abstract : — 

The  term  poison  requires  some  definition,  and  the  popular  accep- 
tation of  it  is  hardly  a  proper  one ;  it  is  not  correct,  for  example,  to 
suppose  that  those  substances  only  are  poisons,  that  are  capable  of 
destroying  life  when  taken  in  minute  quantity,  for  oxalic  acid  is  a 
poison,  and  yet  the  smallest  quantity  ever  known  to  produce  death  is 
half  an  ounce !  Others,  on  the  contrary,  only  act  fatally  in  small 
quantity,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  thrown  entirely  off  the  stomach, 
if  taken  in  large  doses,  while  a  small  quantity  would  be  absorbed,  and 

E reduce  death.  Arsenic  is  poisonous  m  minute  doses ;  one  grain  of  it 
as  been  known  to  produce  death ;  and  even,  when  larger  quantities 
are  taken,  it  is  that  small  portion  only  which  becomes  aMorbed  by  the 
system  that  acts  fatally.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  a  poison  to  be 
taken  internally ;  arsemc  has  frequently  destroyed  life  hj  being  applied 
as  a  plaster,  and  many  instances  of  external  poisoning  might  be  named. 
The  definition  of  the  term  poison  must  therefore  be  a  very  general 
one,  yiz.,  a  substance  capable  of  destroying  life,  in  either  small  or 
large  doses,  independent  of  any  idiosyncratic  pre-abnormal  or  morbid 
condition  of  the  system,  and  mdependent  of  mechanical  irritation  or 
abrasion.  Iron  nails  or  needles,  for  instance,  could  hardly  be  classed 
as  poisons,  though  fatal  if  swallowed. 

The  classification  of  poisons  is  very  important,  and  often  leads  at 
once  to  a  judgment  on  the  character  of  the  poison,  and  indicates  its 
antidote. 

They  are  divided  into  four  classes: — the  Irritant;  Corrosive; 
Narcotic  \  Acrid  Narcotic. 

The  first  produce  irritation^  then  inflammation^  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  part  poisoned,  a  quickened  circulation,  and  absorption  of 
the  poison. 

The  second  act  locally,  destroyina^  perforating,  softening,  and  dis- 
solving the  organic  tissues  with  which  they  come  m  contact,  and  irre- 
spective of  the  vital  functions,  actually  destroy  the  organs  of  life. 

The  third  class  neither  corrode,  inflame,  nor  irritate,  but  act  on  the 
nervous  system  alone,  depressing  the  nerves,  and  through  them  paralysing 
the  spinal  marrow  and  brain. 

The  last  resemble  the  narcotics  in  the  modus  operandi  of  their  action, 
and  produce  death  in  the  same  way,,  but  still  produce  also  symptoms 
analogous  to  the  first  class,  irritating  and  inflaming  the  stomach  and 
bowefi. 

The  action  of  a  poison  may  be  either  local  or  remote.  Sir  B.  Brodie 
found  that  leaves  of  the  Aconitum  napeUus  when  chewed,  deprived  the 
lips  of  sensation  for  some  hours  ;  and  Robiquet  inverted  a  test  tube 
containing  prussic  acid  upon  the  end  of  his  finder,  and  found  it  devoid 
of  sensation  for  a  still  longer  period.  But  it  is  the  remote  action  of 
poisons  to  which  our  attention  is  chiefly  called,  and  this  may  operate 
m  two  ways : 
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1st.  By  nervous  sympathy. 

2nd.  By  absorption. 

Eadi  of  these  actions  have  Leen  propounded  as  tJte  only  way  in  which 
poisons  act ;  and  Morgan  and  Addison  carried  out  many  valuable  expe- 
riments in  support  of  their  adopted  theories,  until  they  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  sach  rule  would  apply  to  aU  poisons,  and  that 
truth  rested  with  each. 

On  one  occasion  they  caused  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  to  pass  into 
that  of  another  dog,  so  that  the  blood  mm  each  flowed  into  the  other, 
and  completely  connected  the  veinous  systems.  One  dog  was  then 
poisoned  with  the  urari  poison,  and  died  instantly;  while  the  other  dog 
remained  alive  and  unaffected,  proving  that  the  poison  was  not 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  but  acted  upon  the  brain  by  the  nerves. 

On  ihe  other  hand  prussiate  of  potash  has  been  detected  in  the 
blood  in  less  than  two  minutes  after  administration;  and  Christison 
mentions  that  Jiv.  solution  of  oxalic  acid  was  thrown  into  the  peri- 
toneal sac  of  a  cat,  which  caused  death  in  fifteen  minutes ;  and  upon 
opening  immediately  afler  only  3j-  of  the  liquid  was  found  in  the 
8aC|>proving  the  ranidity  of  its  absorption. 

With  regard  to  tne  chemical  theory  suggested  by  Liebig,  Dr.  Brett 
considers  nothing  more  fallacious  and  imsubstantiated ;  the  supposition 
that  everv  poison,  whether  dilute  or  concentrate,  potent  or  gradual, 
acts  by  chemical  combination  with  organic  tissue,  ne  deems  absurd ; 
and  he  cannot  readily  conceive  of  an  experienced  physiologist  enter- 
taining such  views  in  spite  of  the  frequent  evidence  of*^  the  fatal  action 
of  a  poison,  when,  on  opening  after  death,  no  indication  of  irritation, 
inflammation,  or  any  other  trace  of  chemical  action  can  be  found. 

Antidotes  are  of  two  characters,  1st,  physiological,  to  counteract  the 
effect  upon  the  system ;  and  2nd,  chemical,  combining  directly  with 
the  poison  to  produce  insoluble  or  inert  salts,  as  magnesia  for  sid- 
phuric  acid;  lime  for  oxalic,  &c. ;  albumen  for  corrosive  sublimate; 
saaar  for  copper ;  tannin  for  tartar  emetic,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Brett  then  illustrated  his  subject  with  several  interesting  cases 
in  which  he  had  been  en^a^ed,  and  concluded  a  very  instructive  and 
interesting  lecture  by  pomtmg  out  the  extreme  caution  necessary  in  ^ 
medico  and  chemico-legal  questions ;  the  check  which  should  be  put 
upon  conjecture,  and  the  importance  of  allowing  the  judgment  to  be 
influenced  only  h^  the  actual  and  ample  evidence  obtained. 

Mr.  Abbaham  inquired  if  animal  charcoal  had  not  been  successfully 
used  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic  and  other  poisons  ? 

Dr.  Bbstt  did  not  think  it  of  much  value ;  it  had  been  administered 
with  the  poison  to  some  rabbits,  but  they  died.  If  of  any  use,  he 
thought  it  must  be  in  a  large  quantity,  and  act  mechanically  by  pro- 
tecting the  coats  of  the  stomacn  from  absorbing  the  poison.  Arsenic 
was  absorbed  very  rapidly ;  he  had  known  death  ensue  very  shortly 
from  the  application  of  an  arsenical  plaster  on  the  arm,  and  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  much  inflamed. 

Mr.  Waldie  remarked  that  charcoal  had  great  power  in  with- 
drawing substances  from  solution,  as  lead  from  its  diacetate,  also 
bitter  matter  from  organic  solutions.  A  considerable  portion  of 
morphia  is  found  to  be  lost  when  animal  charcoal  is  used,  and  char- 
coal he  thought  might,  on  this  account,  be  useM  in  organic  poisonings. 
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The  hjdratod  oxide  of  iron  he  thought  uaelea)  niilesa  6«A  prqMred, 
as  it  became  LesB  soluble  iu  acida  bj  keeping,  and  long  bauing  ren- 
dered it  very  insoluble. 

Dr.  Bbbtt  laid,  die  Fnnek  had  ^wd  the  uttiTe  oxide  of  iron  iriA 
TCpated  lucceai ;  but  the  maohible  rait  of  arseaic  ^db  formed  iras 
T^dilj  daoempOMd  b;  hjikricUaric  aetd,  aad  lie  doubted  wfaeAer  » 
Eufficieot  quantity  might  not  esiat  in  the  sccretisoe  to  rariet  it  still 
dingfroufl. 

Mr.  £»n^Asae  oiU  be  beUcfGd  bicUodde  of  BienMiy  was  digUfy 
soluble  inalargeexceHoftdbiuneSiMidduttlRTalieaftliela^M 
IS  therefore  B     '     ' 


Ur.  Abramam  described  an  app«ratas  for  distilUng  water  over  • 
gas  flame,  whidi  he  thought  spoatd  be  noefut  t«  tbo»e  who  had  aoB»- 
sku  to  burn  gas  constant];.  It  required  DO  attention  except  th«t  of 
taaptjhaa  a  baoknt  of  water  occaaioBaUT  where  a  Nnk  was  not  wt 
hand.  It  pioduoed  fron  an  ordinarf  firii-tail  buuer  fron  eight  to 
ten  ounces  per  hour  of  pare  distiUcd  water.  Its  coostructiMi  will  be 
nnderatood  from  tbe  annexed  engraving. 


A  The  bmler  (capubla  ot  ctDtainin^  aboat  a  quart.) 

B  The  eondpiaer.  C  SewiTcr  lor  Iho  distlBed  wsler. 

D  Bottls  into  whkh  is  rKcired  th«  hot  mttcr  from  tbe  cDDddDMT.  It  < 
nial«irilhdielxiiln',  BOBB  tohMf  the  Utto- ooniUntly  Gapplied.  From  tl 
proceeds  an  oncBov  pipe,  which  curia  tha  excess  ot  wUer  laU 

£  A  bucket  F  Is  ii  tap  mppljiug  cold  wU«r. 

Since  the  cot  wsa  nud«,  Mr.  Abnliam  has  simpliSed  tbe  appuatiu  by  omiUiiiC  tke 
bottle  D,  and  makiiig  a  dinict  cammiuiiiAtiau  between  the  coodensei  and  the  hiMa. 


It  will  lie  seen  that  the  bwler  ie  aapplied  with  hot  w«t«r  frcsn  the 
Dondenser,  and  the  purpose  is  beat  effected  when  the  smallest  qnantitj 
of  water  necessary  to  condense  the  atesm  b  allowed  to  flow. 

He  then  exhibited  a  minim  meter,  to  which,  instead  of  tbe  piston 
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used  bj  Alsop,  Mr.  A.  had  aittadted  a  mlcanised  Indiarrubber  bag 
(<][uarter  ounce).  This  he  found  much  mote  accurate  than  the  ordinary 
minim  measure,  and  much  more  convenien  tthan  Alsop's.  Mr.  A.  men- 
tioned that  he  had  met  with  a  seyerc  accident  from  the  explosion  of 
a  bottle  sent  to  him  as  conttuning  chloride  of  sulphur  ;  he  believed  it 
to  have  ai*isen  from  some  water  having  been  put  mto  the  bottle.  Mr. 
Abraham  also  stated  diat  he  had  latoy  observed  a  Tery  large  amount 
of  impurity  in  sulphate  of  soda,  mquently  lead,  and  generally 
a  good  d^  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  tiie  latter  became  very  obviow 
■ad  troublesome  when  diasdved  in  astrin^enit  infuskms.  The  salt 
was  ^  readily  piuified  by  boiling  with  neutral  carboshate  of  soda 
(which  precipitates  the  oxides)  and  recrystallisation. 

Other  subjects  were  provided  for  the  meeting,  which  was  adjourned 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

The  Secretary  acknowledged  -tfie  receipt  of  Planner  on  ihe  BloW" 
pipe^  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Muspnctt ;  and  announced  for 
tbe  next  meeting,  on  Friday,  the  28tjii  instant,  Dr.  Nevin^s  lecture  on 
Specific  Gravities. 

Dr.  Dickenson  has  delivered  two  morning  lectures  on  Botany ;  the 
first  on  ^' The  Tiinniean  System;"  the  second  on  *'The  Natural 
System."  These  lectures  hive  been  very  well  attended,  and  much 
interest  has  been  evinced  on  the  subject.  The  next  lecture  will 
embrace  **  The  Relation  between  tiie  External  Form  and  Medicinal 
Pn^erties  of  Plants." 

OUtCZKAIa  ANO  EXTTRAOTED  ARTICLBB. 


ON  MEDICINAL  WINES. 

BY  BUTLER  LANE,  M,D. 

In  the  June  nnmber  of  the  Pharm&oetUioal  Journal^  I  briefly 
adverted  to  the  appliance  of  fermeniatioa  for  the  purposes  of 
Pharmacy,  and  I  now  intend  eatering  more  fully  into  the  coo- 
■deration  of  ihe  Bul^ect,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  some  of  those 
who  make  Pharmacy  the  special  province  ^  their  study,  to  bestow 
that  observation  and  research  in  the  inquiry  which  is,  I  belieyei 
deserved,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  amply  repaid. 

Id  this  ag«  of  onward  movement,  Pharmaoeutaos,  in  comman 
with  the  other  branches  of  medicine,  have  undergone  great  im* 
povemeiit.  No  longer  a  mere  mechanical  occupation,  the  art  of 
Pharmacy  now  welcomes  the  enlightenment  of  sdexuie,  and  promisofl 
to  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual  advance  of  the  day.  The  ini- 
portant  change  which  is  now  progressing  cannot  fail  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  Pharmaceutic  Practitioner,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
18  hailed  with  warm  satisfaction  by  the  unprejudiced  Surgeon  and 
Physician,  as  tending  to  improve  the  resources  of  Medical  Science^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  confidence  in  our  remedial  i^pli- 
aaoes  in  lieu  of  that  distrust  which  formally  almost  invaria^bly 
attended  the  ministrations  of  the  ''  Chemist  and  DruggisiJ*  All 
honour  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  originating  and 
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promoting  this  change  hy  the  establishment  of  the  PharmaceU' 
Heal  Society,  May  they  continue  to  succeed  in  their  endeavours, 
and  may  each  individual  Pharmaceutist  consider  it  as  part  of  his 
social  duty  to  assist  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  present 
organization ! 

I  cannot  refrain  from  thus  adverting  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  submitting  the  present  mat- 
ter of  my  inquiry  to  the  tribunal  of  their  judgment,  as  in  a  great 
measure  it  more  particularly  belongs  to  their  special  department 
of  medical  art. 

In  former  times  the  cerevesicBy  or  medicinal  beers,  were  in 
great  repute,  and  I  now  find  that  they  were  much  more  exten- 
sively employed  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  These  cerevesia  were 
prepared  by  adding  medicinal  substances  in  powder  to  malt  wort, 
and  letting  them  ferment  together.  There  were  no  less  than 
thirty  cerevesice  in  Quinceifs  Dispensatory  of  1739,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  they  fell  into  total  disuse.  In 
Lewis's  Dispensatory  of  1785,  however,  there  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  fermented  preparations,  and  it  is  there  asserted 
that  the  properties  of  drugs  are  extracted  with  much  more  energy 
by  fermentation  than  by  simple  digestion.  In  the  present  day, 
I  believe  that  the  agency  of  fermentation  is  still  tacitly  adopted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  preparations  of  opium  and 
sarsaparilla.  Thus,  therefore,  I  do  not  claim  much  merit  of 
originality  in  recommending  fermentation  as  a  method  of  medicinal 
preparation  \  but  it  may  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  revival  of  an 
old  process,  that  it  certainly  seems  probable,  in  these  days  of 
chemical  improvement,  that  the  principle  may  now  be  carried  out 
much  more  effectively  than  formerly.  If,  therefore,  I  can  but 
show  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  process,  on  the  score  of 
economy  and  medicinal  efficacy,  my  views  will  claim  scrutiny  and 
trial ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  tact  and  experience  may  carry  the 
matter  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  botanical  kingdom  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  medicinal  remedies,  and  their  best  adaptation  to  practical 
purposes  iS  highly  important.  Chemistry  has  done  much  in  the 
recognition  and  isolation  of  peculiar  active  principles ;  but  in  many 
instances  the  gross  extract  of  active  medicinal  matter  from  that 
which  is  inert  is  preferred  for  therapeutical  purposes  by  practical 
men  ;  and  again,  the  expensive  nature  of  the  chemical  processes 
requisite  for  the  obtainment  of  the  various  alkaloids,  &c.,  consti- 
tute an  objection,  especially  if  preparations  more  economical  and 
equally  efficient  can  be  made  avulable. 

In  the  application  of  the  process  of  fermentation,  it  is  of  course 
requisite  to  select  those  medicinal  substances  of  which  the  active 
principles  are  in  a  great  measure  capable  of  aqueous  solution,  and 
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I  shall  presently  advert  individually  to  those  in  the  preparation  of 
which  I  have  liad  experience.  From  some  drugs  the  entire  of  the 
medicinal  essence  may  he  thus  obtained ,  constituting  a  perfect 
extract ;  of  others,  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  active  matter  will 
be  separated  and  made  available ;  but  that  may  be  the  leading 
principle  and  in  its  most  efficient  form,  inasmuch  as  it  will  he  that 
which  will  be  most  readily  recognised  and  assimilated  by  the 
human  economy. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  medicinal  principle  must  be  effected 
according  to  the  method  best  adapted  to  each  individual  instance. 
Various  degrees  of  temperature  should  be  employed  in  infusing 
and  digesting  the  medicinal  material.  In  many  instances  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  requisite  to  use  a  hi^h  degree  of  temperature,  and 
that  it  should  be  applied  continuously  for  some  time.  In  others, 
tepid  or  cold  infusion,  or  digestion,  is  preferable  ;  and  frequently 
one  part  of  the  aqueous  menstitium  may  be  used  cold,  and  the 
other  in  a  heated  state. 

The  aqueous  extract  should  be  submitted  to  fermentation  in 
a  varied  state,  according  to  special  circumstances.  Thus,  in  re- 
ference to  opium,  its  entire  substance  should  undergo  chemical 
action,  separating  merely  the  ligneous  and  earthy  matter  of  the 
crude  extract ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  treating  hyoscyamus, 
digitalis,  &c.,  though  mucilaginous  matter  is  extracted  in  the  first 
instance,  yet  it  should  aU  be  separated  before  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  commence.  Ag^in,  a  considerable  degree  of  concen- 
tration may  sometimes  be  effected  in  fermented  preparations ;  in 
some  much  more  than  in  others. 

Sugar  or  alcohol,  singly,  or  both  combined,  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion ofany  appropriate  vegetable  substance,  will  be  efficient  in  its 
preservation.  Now  sugar  may  readily  be  made  the  medium  of 
the  formation  of  alcohol  to  a  considerable  extent  by  exciting  fer- 
mentative action  after  the  sugar  h&s  been  dissolved  in  the  medicinal 
solution  ;  and  I  believe  that-,  in  the'  g^reat  majority  of  instances,  the 
change  may  be  effected  without  prejudice  to  the  active  medicinal 
principle  ;  while  the  alcohol  which  is  generated  assumes  that  state 
of  intimate  vinous  combination  which  is  very  preferable  to  the 
comparatively  raw  state  in  which  it  exists  in  tmctures.  The  per- 
fect conversion  of  three  pounds  of  sugar  would  afford  about  a 
pound-and-a-half  of  rectified  spirit ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
vinous  fermentation,  that  perfect  conversion  does  not  take  place, 
but  it  is  usually  effected  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  preservation 
of  seven  wine  pints  of  medicinal  solution  when  combined  there- 
with. Thejproportion  of  sug^  must,  however,  be  varied  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  if  a  sweet  preparation  be  desirable,  or  its  pre- 
servation for  a  lengthened  period  be  required,  then  a  larger  quantity 
of  sug^  must  often  be  used.     Thus  the  minimum  proportion  of 
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sugar  ia  qua  gallon  of  medicated  wIao  tslubL  be  three  poHOidft 
avoiidupoU* — xM>t  three  pounds  of  sugar  added  to  a  gaUon  of  the* 
liquor,  but  the  sugar  must  foarm  an  integral  part  o£  the-  gallon,  and 
wul  occupy  about  one4udf  pact  in  eight  It  is  oi  conse<}iieDoe 
that  the  due  proportion  of  sugru  alMHdd  be  used  to  »Yoid  the 
liability  to  acetous  action ;  and  good  kaf-sngar  ought  always  ta 
be  employed,  as  the  fermentation  then  goes  on  more  thoiougfaly^ 
and  the  wine  is  more  readily  obtained  fiDO  and  dear* 

I  may  here  remark,  that  &  small  proportion  erf  free  acid  is  always 
present  in  the  medicinal  wines. ;  buk,  far  from,  being  really  an  od^ 
jection,  I  believe  it  helpe  to  keep  the  active  principle^  in  a  natuoral 
state  of  solution,  and  when  administered  pveseuts  it  to  the  stomach 
in  the  state  most  grateful  and  readily  assimilated.  All  who  hare 
tried  the  wines,  whether  toaic,  sedative,  oc  aperient,  have  noticed 
how  remarkably  well  they  have  agreed  with  the  stomaeh  whea 
g^ven  simply  by  themselves  without  any  adjuvant  or  corrigent 
additions. 

The  saccharine  sdiution  being  duly  prepared^  yeast  must  then 
be  added,  and  the  wash  be  placed  to  ferment  in  jars  or  casks,  at 
first  open,  and  subsequently  lightly  dosed.  To  effect  the  fier- 
menting  process  quickty  an  equable  temperature  between  70^  and 
80^  should  be  maintained ;  but  I  believe  the  process  will  take  place 
more  perfectly,  though  more  sk>wly,  at  a  temperature  between  55 '^ 
and  65^.  If  the  higher  temperature  be  employed,  it  should  at 
any  rate  be  reduced  after  a  fortnight,  az»d,  aa  so<mi  as  the  violence 
of  the  fermentation  subsides,  the  atmospheric  air  should  be  more 
perfectly  excluded.  After  a  further  variable  period  the  sweetness 
will  be  foimd  to  have  gone  off  considerably,  the  liquor  to  have 
become  fine,  and  the  fermentative  action  to  have  ceased  in  a  great 
measure ;  it  should  then  be  carefully  decanted  horn  the  leea  by- 
syphon  or  otherwise  into  fresh  vessel  which  are  to  be  carefully 
closed.  If  firom  undue  exposure  to  ur  or  any  other  cause  the 
fermentative  action  does  not  subside  wheo  juds^  to  have  pro- 
ceeded sufficiently,  it  must  be  arrested  by  the  audition  of  a  little 
oxide  of  manganese,  sulphuret  of  potash,  or  even  a  small  proper^ 
tion  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  while  yet  fermenting  it  must  be  kept 
in  bulk,  and  on  no  account  bottled. 

It  is  a  great  object  to  know  when  the  fermenting  process,  having 
gone  on  to  a  sufiident  extent,  it  becomes  desirable  to  check  its 
^irther  progress,  and  prevent  its  beginning  afresh.  To  seize  the 
proper  moment  of  time  requires  care  and  judgment ;  and  the  state 
of  the  wine  as  to  taste  and  appearance,  I  bdieve,  will  alone  a£R>rd 
the  criterion.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Grolding  Bird,  I 
endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of  the  hydrometer,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  alcohol ;  but  I  found  the  variations  of 
specific  gravity  so  irregular,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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iolMPteiiee  ia  sohrtko^  ffcm  the  fenneptafae  diatwrlMHiee,  tbat  I 
oould  obtain  no  satislaciovj  results.  Crenerally,  an  increase  of 
specific  grarit  J  would  be  apparent  at  first,  and  finally  a  decrease 
of  firom  5  to  50  per  mil.  would  occur.  If,  bowever,  tbe  wines  be 
well  and  tborougnlj  fermented  in  die  manner  whicb  I  have  pointed 
out,  I  believe  tbere  wil^  generally  be  bat  little  cUfficuhy  in  ob- 
taining them  fine  ancf  in  good  condition.  Before  bottlmg,  they 
require  some  exposure  to  the  mr,  and  occasionally  fining  with 
isinglass  will  be  found  necessary.  In  my  experience,  I  haTe  found 
that  the  different  medicinal  wines  may  be  got  ready  for  use 
within  a  period  of  three  months ;  and,  when  bottled,,  they  will 
keep  any  length  of  time. 

EweU,  Surrey.  (To  be  eontmued). 


PORTARLB  MEDICINES  FOR  DIARRHOEA- 

Confection  of  Opium  having  been  extensively  used  during 
the  lato  epidemic,  we  have  found  the  foHowing  a  convenient 
method  of  preparing  it  in  a  portable  form: — The  ingrediesits  are 
reduced  to  powder,  sugar  being  substituted  for  the  syrup  ordered 
in  the  Pharmaec^peea,  so  that  20  grains  of  this  powder  are  medi- 
cinally equal  to  20  gnuns  of  the  confectkm.  The  powder  is  then 
mixed  into  a  thick  paste  with  water  (a  drachm  to  the  ounce),  and 
divided  into  boluses  or  pipes,  each  containing  20  grains  of  con- 
fection of  opium.  The  excess  of  sugar  ^ves  it  the  character  o(  a 
loxenge,  ana  it  may  be  either  taken  in  that  form,  or  dissolved  (or 
rather  suspended)  in  water. 

Aromatio  Confection  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way,4n  doses 
of  a  scruple  or  half  a  draehm,  and  the  same  with  other  medicines, 
calomel,  ammonio-tartrate  of  iron,  8t«. 

The  several  medicines  in  this  form  are  earned  in  the  pocket  by 
the  medical  inspectors,  who^  when  casing  on  the  patients  in  the 
parishes  or  maions,  find  it  convenient  to  have  the  remedy  at  hand, 
ready  for  administration. 


PROPOSED  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  SALE  OP  ARSENIC. 

TO  TBE  SmrOB  OF  THE  FHASBfACEI]TICAL  JOUBBAL. 

Snt, — ^Havin^  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  by  tbe  Provincial 
Medical  Association  to  conduct  an  inquiiy  into  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  secret  poisoning,  I  cannot  be  too  thank- 
ful to  you  for  permitting  me  to  submit  the  following  Questions  to  the 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  I  have  affixed  a  number  to 
each,  so  that  the  Answers,  with  the  number  to  indicate  the  question 
replied  to,  will  be  all  that  I  require ;  and  most  sincerely  do  I  hope 
that  every  Member  will  communicate  his  own  ideas  and  wishes  upon 
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the  subject,  so  that  a  mass  of  facts  may  be  gathered  upon  which  to 
found  a  practical  remedy  for  a  great  and  crying  eyil. 

I  remun,  Sir,  jour  obedient  senrant, 
Bath,  Sept.  19,  1849.  Jambs  Tunstall,  M.D. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Do  you  keep  arsenious  acid  for  the  purpose  of  sale? 

2.  If  so,  is  it  kept  in  the  open  shop  with  your  other  drugs? 
S.  If  not,  where?  and  who  has  access  to  it? 

4.  Do  you  sell  it  by  wholesale? 

5.  What  is  your  ayerage  annual  consumption? 

6.  Do  you  sell  it  by  retail  in  small  quantities? 

7.  Do  you  require  a  witness? 

8.  For  what  purposes  is  it  usually  purchased? 

9.  Would  your  business  be  injured  if  its  sale,  in  small  quantities  to  the 
public,  were  prohibited? 

10.  Should  its  retail  sale  be  prohibited,  are  you  aware  of  any  other 
poisons  which  ought  to  be  plaoel  under  the  same  restrictions?  If  so, 
name  them. 

11.  Without  mentioning  parties'  names,  are  you  aware  of  any  shop- 
keepers,  not  Chemists,  who  sell  poisonous  drugs  by  retail  ? 

12.  Would  it  be  injurious  to  your  business,  as  a  ^retail  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist,  if  a  licence  to  sell  arsenic  and  the  poisons  mentioned  by 
you  in  your  reply  to  No.  10  was  compulsory,  always  excepting  that 
ordered  by  a  Medical  Practitioner  in  a  prescription,  or  for  liis  own  dis- 
pensary, or  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  preparations  ordered  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia? 

P.S.  To  save  trouble,  I  have  divided  the  questions  into  four  heads, 
and  haye  only  to  add,  that  speedy  replies  will  be  esteemed  as  favours. 

J.  T. 

THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  ONE  MEDICINE  FOR  ANOTHER. 

TO  TEE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARKACEUTIOAL  JOUBNAL. 

GRIFFITH  V.  WALFORD. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  an  article  is  devoted  to  this 
case,  under  the  head  of  ^  The  Substitution  of  one  Medicine  for 
Another;''  and  you  aUude  particularly  to  the  report  of  the  trial,  which 
has  been  industriously  circulated  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  public  journals, 
and  also  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  This  report  is  designated  by  you  as 
an  admirable  report.  It  certainly  contains  a  fidl  statement  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  case,  and  gives  the  various  addresses  of  the  plaintiff  at  con- 
siderable length,  but  there  are  two  points  entirely  omitted  which,  in 
justice  to  the  defendant,  should  have  been  inserted.  I  allude  Jirst,  to  the 
particulars  of  the  plaintiffs  demand;  and,  secondli/,  the  amount  of  the 
verdict  which  he  obtained.  These  two  points  are  essential  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  case.  The  lengthy  report  from  which  you  drew  your 
information  not  only  omits  them  entirely,  but  is  so  framed  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  plaintiff  obtained  aU  that  he  demanded.  Such  is  the  im- 
pression which  would  naturally  occur  to  tlie  mind  of  every  reader  on 
perusing  the  circumstances  as  they  are  detailed  in  the  report,  and  tims, 
as  in  your  own  case,  an  erroneous  impression  would  be  formed.  The 
plaintiff's  demand  was  as  follows  : — 
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1849.  To  expenses  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  being  detained  in 
London  for  two  days,  namely,  on  the  2d  and  3d  dayi 
of  April,  1849,  in  consequence  of  defendant  haying 
administered  to  him  a  solution  of  sulphate  oTmag-  £  9.   d 
nesia,  instead  of  Sir  James  Murray's  fluid  magnesia  .200 

To  loss  sustained  thereby  in  consequence  of  harhig  to 
pay  the  wages  of  twenty  men  and  serrants  who  were 
imemployed  for  two  days  waiting  for  plaintiff  to  give 
them  orders  6    0    0 

To  loss  sustained  in  consequence  ot  three  horses  stand- 
ing idle  from  the  same  cause 1  16    0 

To  rent  and  common  charges  of  concerns  for  two  days...  2    0    0 

To  lots  of  profit  of  trade  for  two  days  in  consequence 
oftheaboye 6    0    0 

To  ii^ury  and  inconyenience  to  plaintiff's  health  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aboye    

£17  16    0 


The  plaintiff  thus  endeavoured  to  obtain  £17  16«.  /roD!  (hepuchet  of  tite 
defendant,  Tnejwry  gave  him  a  verdict  of  5«.,  which  entitled  him  to  3s.  Ad,  costs. 

In  your  brief  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  you  have  also  been  un- 
intentionally led  into  error  by  relying  explicitly  upon  the  faith  of  this 
exparte  report,  you  haye  thereifore  inaccurately  represented  the  circum- 
stances as  they  occurred.  The  most  important  evidence  in  the  case,  that 
of  the  witness  Alexander  Jackson,  is  not  reported  so  fully,  or  so  dearly, 
as  the  other  and  more  unimportant  portions  of  the  eyidence.  The  witness 
Jackson,  who  is  Messrs.  Lunn  and  Walford's  apprentice,  stated  most  dis- 
tinctly, that  when  the  plaintiff  first  came  into  the  defendant's  shop,  he  said, 
theU  he  wanted  some  advice,  and  did  not  ash  for  fluid  magnesia,  or  any  other 
particular  medicine — if  he  had,  witness  could  have  readUy  siujppUed  him ;  but 
as  the  plaintiff  siud  he  wanted  advice,  which  the  witness  dia  not  feel  him- 
self qualified  to  giye,  and  the  defendant  was  then  absent,  plaintiff  was 
about  to  leaye  unsuppUed  with  any  medicine— he  was  in  i^ality  in  the 
act  of  quitting  the  shop,  when  "Mr.  Walford  ^the  defendant)  came  in. 
The  witness  informed  Mr.  Walford  that  the  plaintiff  wanted  some  advice. 
Plaintiff  complained  to  the  defendant  that  he  was  suffering  from  head- 
ache, flatulenpy,  and  heartburn ;  and  the  defendant,  havinff  asked  him  a 
question  or  two  as  to  what  he  had  been  taking,  and  looked  at  his  tongue, 
administered  to  liim  a  mixture  of  bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lunn.  Whilst  he  was  pouring  out  the  medicine  the 
plaintiff  said  he  should  like  Murray's  fluid  magnesia;  to  which  defendant 
replied  he  would  give  him  something  quite  as  good.  The  plaintiff  made  no 
fiirther  objection  or  observation,  but  swallowed  the  dose,  and  then  com- 
bined that  the  defendant  had  given  him  Epsom  salts.  These  are  the 
xeal  facts  as  actually  proved  in  evidence;  and  it  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Basinghall  Street,  whose  evidence  it 
was  admitted  on  both  sides  was  giyen  in  the  most  able  manner,  that  the 
dose  administered  was  mild  and  innocuous,  and  totally  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing the  violent  results  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff,  and  was,  in  fact, 
verv  proper  medicine  to  be  given  to  the  plaintiff  under  the  circumstances. 

Eyery  one  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  your  observations  as  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  medicine  for  anoUier ;  but  in  the  application  of  those 
remarks  to  the  present  case,  you  have,  as  before  stated,  been  inadvertently 
led  into  error. 

No  new  point  was  started  in  this  case,  nor  did  any  thing  arise  in  the 
oourse  of  the  hearing  to  render  it  of  the  slightest  importance,  either  to  the 
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medical  proibwUm  or  pablio  in  a  legal  point  of  "view.    Ik  MtaUiahed  no 
precedent— settled  no  disputed  poiBt. 

If  the  dfliSDdant  had  heen  aaktd  for  some  particular  medidne,  and  had 
wilflilly  sobslitiUed  a  doae  of  lome  other  deKription  mmiimry  to  the  ez- 
presB  direction  of  the  plainttfl^  and  idieieby  the  lUntiif  had  sustained 
ixnoiy,  no  doubt  tiie  de^dant  iranld  h«ve  been  liable  ibr  aU  tiie  damages 
whlcn  conld  haire  been  estabttshed  against  him ;  but  m  the  present  in- 
stance, where  adyioe  had  been  asked,  aod  the  deflwidant,  who  is  a  duly 
qnidifled  surgeon,  acting  according  to  the  best  of  his  jod^pnent  and  dis- 
cretion, administerod  a  dose  of  medicine  ptoved  to  be  pgoper  in  its  appli- 
cation and  hannless  in  effect,  and  where  neither  maliee,  ignorance,  or 
negligence  is  shown  to  exist  ob  one  side,  nor  damage  pzvred  on  the  other, 
the  defendant  was  most  uaqiieBtionably  entitled  to  a  vesdiot,  and  so 
thought  the  judge,  and,  I  mi^  add,,  the  ms^rity  of  the  jury  (for  the  jiuy 
consisted  of  flye),  and  of  these  fom-  were  desirous  of  returning  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  but  <me  penusted  in  a  yerdict  for  the  plainttf— and  after 
retiring,  and  a  conaideraSU  time  had  elapsed,  the  matter  was  eyentually 
arranged  by  their  returning  a  verdict  of  five  shillings,  as  before  stated. 
This  information  I  subsequently  obtained  from  two  of  the  jurymen.  The 
defendant,  under  the  advice  of  his  oounsel,  would  have  unmediately 
iq>plied  for  a  new  trial,  but  the  very  trifling  damages  awarded,  after  tbe 
strenuous  efforts  which  had  been  miule  to  ii^ate  the  case  into  undue  im- 
portance, threw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  Uie  whole  proceedings,  and  did  not 
justify  such  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  defiHidanL 

How  fw  the  plaintiff  was  satisfied,  or  had  reason  to  be  satiafled  with 
thensolt,  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstanoe  of  his  awljring  for  a 
new  trial,  and  also  miJdng  application  for  the  ezpeases  of  hinuelf  and 
witness  fh>m  Wolyerhampton— expenses  which,  it  ia  obviouai  were  very 
inadequately  oovered  by  the  3«.  4<t  awarded. 

Very  strenuous  attempts  have  been  subsequently  made^  evidently 
dictated  by  no  disinterested  motive,,  to  attach  a  degree  of  inmortanoe  to 
this  case  totally  unwarranted  by  the  circumstances;  and  by  toe  suppees- 
sion  of  some  parts  of  the  case  and  tiie  undue  extenoon  of  othan,  the 
matter  is  made  to  assume  an  appearance  which  it  did  not  actually  presents 
Of  this  your  observations  affoid  abundant  proof ;  and  as  your  remarks^ 
unaceompanied  by  the  present  explanation,  are  calculated  to  oonvey  an 
enooeous  impwHmon  of  the  defendant's  conduct,  uid  inflict  upon  him 
serious  ii^uiy  in  his  professi<m,  I  trust  that  in  justice  to  the  defendant 
(who  is  a  most  respectable  practitioner)  you  will  insert  this  commnnifiar 
tion  in  your  next  number. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

TiUMk  Pktbb,  D^fmdoMt^  AtHfnugp 

lly  ArUBer^Placef  Fuuhury  Square,  IdtA  SepL,  1849. 

[It  was  not  our  intention  to  conv^  such  an  unpresskm.  In  the  ease  ef 
Mr.  Walford,  the  evidence  led  us  to  bdieve  that  the  order  wao  nrisander- 
stood.  The  allegation  of  a/hnufMlni^  substitution  in  the  sale  of  a  dose  of 
medScine  (vtice  Sd  !)  gave  ua  an  opportunity  of  aflu^oig  te  frauds  in 
general,  omerwise  we  &ould  not  have  noticed  the  case. — 1&><] 

ON  CABBONATE  OF  LIME  AS  AIJT  INGKEDIEICT  OF 

SEA-WAXEB. 

BT  JOmr  DAVT,  M.9.,  p.Bja 

xjondon  and  Sduiburgh,  fiupectof^Cfunral  of  Army  Hospitals,  Ac 


Tbb  manner  in  which  limestone  clii&  rising  above  deep  water  are  worn 
\^  the  afition  of  the  sea»  as  it  were  by  a  weidc  acid,,  sudl  as  we  know  It 
contains,  viz.,  the  carbonic— the  manner,  further,  in  which  the  sand  on  low 
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■hores  where  the  wayea  heeak  becomeft  eonaolidated,  oonyerted  into  mid- 
stone,  by  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  sea- water  owing  to  tha 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  gasr— ane  facts  clearlf  proving  that  carbonate  of 
lime  i%  as  a  constituent  of  sea-wat»,  neither  rare  of  occnrrence,  nor 
mtimportant  in  the  economy  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  phenomena 
alluded  to» — ^the  one  destructive,  the  other  restoratiYe, — ^have  been  observed 
in  most  parts  of  our  globe  where  geological  inquiry  has  been  instituted. 

Beflecting  on  the  subject,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  ascertain  whethes 
carbonate  of  lime  as  an  ingredient  of  sea-water  is  chiefly  confined  to  tiie 
proximity  of  coasts,  or,  not  so  limited,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
ocean  in  its  widest  expanse. 

On  a  voyage  from  Barbados  in  the  West  Indies  to  England,  in  November 
last  (1848),  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  some  trials  to 
endeavour  to  determine  this,  the  results  of  which  I  shall  now  briefly  relate.| 

First,  I  may  mention  that  water  from  Carlisle  Bay,  in  Barbados,  tested 
for  carbonate  of  lime,  gave  strong  indications  of  its  presence;  thus  a 
well-marked  precipitate  was  produced  by  ammonia,  after  the  addition  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  that  is,  mors  than  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  magnesia  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  sea-water ;  and  a  like  effect  was  produced  either  by  boiling  the 
water  so  as  to  expel  Uie  carbonic  acid,  or  by  evaporation  to  dryness  and 
resolution  of  the  soluble  salts. 

On  the  voyage  acfoss  the  Atlantic,  the  test  by  means  of  ammonia  and 
muriate  of  ammonia  was  employed,  acting  on  about  a  pint  of  water  taken 
from  the  surface.  The  flrst  trial  was  made  on  the  15th  of  November 
when  in  latitude  20<>  SO'  N.,  and  longitude  6d9  20'  W..  more  than  100 
miles  fh)m  any  land;  the  result  was  negative.  Further  trials  were  made 
on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  in  lat  32*>  53',  long.  45*'  lO';  on  the  24th, 
in  lat.  3S^  23',  h>ng.  37^  21';  on  the  25th,  in  lat  37^  21',  long.  33«  34' ; 
on  the  26th,  in  Ut  38<>  28',  long.  SO''  2'^  on  the  27th,  when  off  Funchal  of 
the  Western  Islands,  in  lat.  38^  32',  long.  28''  40',  about  a  mUe  and  a  half 
from  the  shore,  the  water  deep  blue,  as  it  always  is  out  of  soundings:  in 
all  these  inafamrAM  likewise  the  results  were  negative;  the  transparency  of 
the  water  was  nowise  impaired  by  the  test  applied.  The  last  trial  was 
made  on  the  3rd  of  December,  when  in  the  Channel  off  Portland  Head, 
about  fifteen  miles  ;  now  dlght  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime  were  obtained, 
a  just  perceptible  turbidness  being  produced. 

The  sea-water  firom  Carlisle  Bay,  the  shore  of  which  and  the  a4}oimng 
coast  are  cak»ureous,  yielded  about  1  per  10,000  of  carbonate  of  lime,  after 
evaporation  of  the  water  to  dryness,  and  the  xeaolution  of  the  saline 
laa&et.  A  specimen  of  water  taken  up  on  the  voyage  off  the  volcanic 
isliuid  of  Fayal,  about  a  mile  from  land,  yielded  a  residue  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  sidphate  of  lime,  with  a  very  mtie  carbonate  of  lime, — a  mere 
trace ;  acted  on  by  an  add  it  gaye  off  Qi4y  a  very  few  minute  air^bubbles. 
A  apedmen  taken  up  off  Foruaod  Head,  about  fifteen  miles,  yielded  on 
evaporation  and  resolution  of  the  saline  matter  only  a  very  minute  residue, 
about  .4  only  per  10,000;  it  consisted  in  pwt  of  carbonate  and  in  part  of 
sulphate  of  limob 

What  may  be  inferred  from  these  raaiilta?  Do  they  not  tend  to  prove 
that  carbonate  of  limc^  sau»pt  in  very  minute  proportion,  does  not  belong 
to  water  of  the  ocean  at  any  great  distance  firaiin  land?  And,  fturther,  do 
th^  not  fevour  the  infeienoe»  that,  when  in  notable  proportion,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  proximity  to  land,  and  of  Ugid  the  shores  of  which  are 
formed  chiefly  of  calcareous  rock?  In  using  the  word  proximiiuy  I  would 
not  limit  the  distance  implied  to  a  few  miles,  but  rather  to  flr^  or  100, 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  shores  consisting  of  volcanic  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  destitute  of  calcareous  rock,  on  which,  in  certain  situations, 

vt2 
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Bandstone  is  now  forming  by  the  deposition  from  sea- water  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Should  these  inferences  be  confirmed  by  more  extensive  inquiry,  they 
will  harmonise  well  with  the  facts  first  referred  to,  the  solvent  power,  on 
one  hand,  of  sea- water,  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  on  cliffs  of  cal- 
careous rock  in  situations  not  favourable  to  the  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid  gas;  and  the  deposition,  on  the  other  hand,  of  carbonate  of  lime  to 
perform  the  part  of  a  cement  on  sand,  converting  it  into  sandstone,  in 
warm  shallows,  where  the  waves  break  under  circumstances,  such  as  these 
are,  favourable  to  the  disengagement  of  this  gas;  and,  I  hardly  need  add, 
that  the  same  inferences  wUl  accord  well  with  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  requirements  of  organisation,  in  the  instances  of  all  those  living 
things  inhabiting  the  sea,  into  the  hard  parts  of  which  carbonate  of  lime 
enters  as  an  element 

Apart  from  the  economy  of  nature,  the  subject  xmder  consideration  is 
not  without  interest  in  another  relation, — I  allude  to  steam  navigation. 
The  boilers  of  sea-going  steam* vessels  are  liable  to  suffer  from  an  Incrus- 
tation of  solid  matter  &'mly  adhering  and  with  difSculty  detached,  liable 
to  be  formed  on  their  inside,  owing  to  a  deposition  which  takes  place  from 
the  salt  water  used  for  the  production  of  steam.  On  one  occasion  that  I 
examined  a  portion  of  such  an  incrustation  taken  from  the  boiler  of  the 
Conway^  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  West  Indian  Steam  Packet  Company,  I 
found  it  to  consist  principally  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  to  contain  a  small 
proportion  only  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  vessel  had  been  employed 
previously  in  transatlantic  voyages,  and  also  in  intercolonial  ones,  plying 
between  Bermudas  and  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  composition  of  this  incmstation,  like  the  preceding  results,  would 
seem  to  denote,  if  any  satisfactory  inference  may  be  drawn  fVom  it,  that 
carbonate  of  lime  is  in  small  proportion  in  deep  water  distant  from  land, 
and  that  sulphate  of  lime  is  commonly  more  abundant.  The  results  of  a  few 
trials  I  have  made,  whilst  rather  confirmatory  of  this  conclusion,  showed 
marked  differences  as  to  the  proportion  of  siUphate  of  lime  in  sea-water 
in  different  situations.  That  from  Carlisle  Bay  was  found  to  contain 
11*3  per  10,000.  A  specimen  taken  up  in  lat.  29®  19'  and  long.  50*^  45' 
yielded  about  2  per  10,000,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime.  A  specimen 
taken  up  off  Fayal  yielded  about  9  per  10,000,  also  with  a  trace  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  One  taken  up  off  Portland  Head,  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, yielded,  as  already  remarked,  only  .4  per  10,000,  part  of  which  was 
sulphate,  part  carbonate  of  lime. 

By  certain  management,  I  am  informed,  as  by  not  allowing  the  sea- 
water  in  the  boilers  to  be  concentrated  beyond  a  certain  degree,  the  in- 
crustation, in  the  instances  of  the  transatlantic  steamers,  is  in  a  great 
measure  prevented.  Perhaps  it  might  be  prevented  altogether,  were  sea- 
water  never  used  but  with  this  precaution,  and  taken  up  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  land,  and  in  situations  where  it  is  known  that  the  proportion 
of  sulphate  of  lime  is  small.  If  this  suggestion  be  of  any  worth,  further, 
more  extensive  and  exact  inquiiy  will  be  requisite  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  lime  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  more  espe- 
cially towards  land.  By  the  aid  of  the  transatlantic  steam  navigation 
companies  means  for  such  an  inquiry  may  easily  be  obtained ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  results  will  amply  repay  any  cost  or  trouble 
incurred. — Philosophical  Magazine,  Sept  1849. 

Leahtth  How,  Ambleside,  March  29,  1849.  j 
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ON  THE  RELATIVE  EXPANSIONS   OF   MIXTURES   OF 

ALCOHOL  AND  WATER 

Under  the  influence  of  a  certain  rise  of  Temperature;  and  on  a  New 
Instrument  for  taking  the  Specific  Gravities  of  the  same, 

BT  O.  H.  MAKINS,  ESQ. 

About  two  ye^rg  since,  I  made  some  experiments  upon  an  instrument 
described  by  the  Abbe  Vidal  of  Toulon,  and  caJlled  by  him  the  '*  EbuUio- 
scojge  Alcdom^trique." 

The  instrument  was  designed  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
in  mixtures  containing  it,  and  especially  in  those  wherein  specific  gravity 
gare  false  results,  in  consequence  of  saccharine  or  saline  bodies  being  held 
in  solution,  which  so  increased  the  specific  gravity  as  often  to  disgmse 
even  large  proportions  of  alcohol. 

Before  going  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,  I  may  just  mention 
the  conclusions  to  which  I  came  with  regard  to  the  instrument  in  question. 
Having  been  put  before  Mr.  Bate  fthe  maker  of  Sikes's  hydrometer  to  the 
Excise  and  Customs)  as  an  instrument  likely  to  supersede  the  hydrometer, 
from  the  fact  of  its  embracing  indications  which  the  hydrometer  itself 
could  not  show,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary  indications  of  the 
latter  were  readily  obtained  by  it,  it  became  an  object  to  test  carefully  its 
effectiveness. 

I  found,  as  most  persons  will  anticipate,  that  the  first  and  greatest 
objection  to  the  instrument  was  dependent  on  the  fact  of  the  boiling 
point  of  a  liquid  being  so  considerably  infiuenced  by  the  state  of  the 
barometer  at  the  time  of  its  examination.  For,  as  the  latter  is  high,  so  will 
the  point  of  ebullition  be  high  in  proportion,  and  consequently  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  alcohol  under  examination  appear  lower  than  it  should  do. 
We  examined,  at  the  time,  the  difference  in  the  boiling  points,  between 
the  barometer  points  29.1  and  30.1,  in  several  specimens  of  alcohol  of 
different  degrees  of  dilution ;  as  examples  from  these  I  may  mention 
Excise  proof,  in  which,  for  the  one- inch  pressure,  there  was  a  difference  of 
1.4®  temperature ;  and  in  the  case  of  70  under-proof  (specific  gravity 
977.2),  we  found  as  much  as  1.8*»  for  the  inch  of  difference. 

A  second,  and  great  difficulty,  especially  to  persons  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  chemical  manipulation,  as,  for  instance,  those  using  excise  in- 
struments, consists  in  the  extreme  care  required  to  read  off  the  degree 
indicated  by  the  ebullioscope,  ju*f  at  the  moment  of  the  boiling  of  the  liquid  ; 
for,  if  this  be  not  done  precisely  at  the  proper  time,  evaporation  of  the 
spirit  speedily  takes  place,  rendering  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture 
Tcry  much  higher  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  exammation. 

The  instrument  being  now  constructed  under  a  patent  in  London,  has 
induced  the  makers  to  bestow  much  care  upon  its  construction,  and  con- 
sequently to  obviate  the  former  evil  by  an  adjustment  upon  the  scale  to 
be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  barometer. 

Durmg  the  time  I  was  engaged  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Negretti,  who  had 
bestowed  much  care  and  thought  upon  the  thermometers  for  the  mstru- 
ment,  suggested  that  another  instrument  might  be  made  m  which  the 
sources  of  error  would  be  less,  and  wherein  the  simple  expansion  of  the 
spirit  by  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  heat  would  effect  the  end  of 
ebullition.  From  some  experiments  he  showed  me,  I  was  induced  at  once 
to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  subject  with  him.  I  had  some  hesi- 
tation as  to  whether  the  incomplete  results  we  have  already  obtained 
were  worth  the  attention  of  the  Society,  for  I  am  not  yet  able,  from  various 
causes,  to  communicate  the  whole  of  our  experiments,  but  am  induced  to 
bring  forward  that  part  of  them  relating  to  the  expansion  of  spirits,  not 
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containing  flaccharine  matter,  from  the  fact  of  an  article  bar- 
ing appearecl  describing  an  apparatoB  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  detailing  some  resmts  obtained  with  it,  which  I  do  not 
consider  altogether  oocmcI  ;  at  least,  my  own  conchuions, 
based  on  most  careful  e^emments,  seem  to  contradict  them. 
The  article  I  allude  to  is  by  Silbermann,  and  appeared  in 
the  Comptea*  Rendm  for  October  23,  1848 ;  which,  by  the 
way,  was  transcribed  into  the  January  number  of  the  Chemical 
Gazette. 

I  wiU  now  describe  the  instrument  we  employed,  as,  upon 
inspection,  it  may  seem  a  somewhat  complicated  one  to  effect 
an  object  wliich  might  be  brought  about  in  a  tube  similar  to 
the  common  thermometer  tube  ;  indeed,  a  thermometer  bulb 
and  tube  on  a  large  scale,  furnished  with  a  stopper  below  for 
the  admission  and  adjustment  of  the  sample  of  spirit,  would 
rery  well  answer  the  purpose.  Our  instrument  consists  of  a 
couple  of  chambers  connected  by  a  set  of  tubes  (see  fig.  J)  4 
from  the  upper  chamber  rises  a  tube  and  scale,  l^e  former  of 
as  uniform  bore  as  could  be  preoured,  and  to  the  lower  is 
attached  a  small  stop* cock.  The  form  given  to  the  instru- 
ment was  adopted  in  order  to  afford  as  large  a  metallic  surface 
as  possible,  so  as  to  heat  a  badly-conducting  fluid  quickly  and 
uniformly,  and  its  parts  were  so  shaped  and  put  together,  that 
the  free  exit  of  any  portions  of  air  whic^  might  enter  with 
the  spirit  by  the  stop-cock  was  ensured.  A  thermometer  was 
placed  in  the  interior  for  showing  the  temperature  more  cor- 
rectly of  the  enclosed  spirit. 

This  last  is  a  point  of  some  importance  to  the  results 
afforded,  and  I  may  instance  what  I  have  frequently  observed 
in  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  alcoholic  liquids  and  similar 
badly  conducting  fluids,  viz^  that  a  thermometer  will  often 
indicate  a  difference  of  a  degree  or  more  in  different  parts  of 
a  thousand-grain  bottle,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  bottle  has  been  filled.  In  using  the  instrument,  our  plan 
was  to  fill  it  slowly  by  gradual  deiiression  in  a  tall  vessel  con- 
taining the  specimen  for  examination.  A  slight  shaking  then 
sufficed  to  dislodge  any  air  which  might  have  been  adherent 
to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  6cc.,  after  which  the  zero  point  was 
carefully  adjusted  by  means  of  the  stop-co(^  Tliis  having 
been  effected,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  was  brought  to 
CO^  Fahr.  by  means  of  immersion  in  a  large  vessel  of  water 
at  that  temperature.  It  was  tlien  qidckly  plunged  into  a 
second  vessel  containing  water  at  90^  Fahr.,  and  agitated  until 
the  thermometer  in  the  instrument  indicated  this  rise  of  SO** 
Fahr.,  when  the  expansion  was  carefully  noted. 

The  actual  expansions  are  here,  of  course,  not  observed,  no 
allowance  being  made  for  that  of  the  instrument  itself,  which 
is  considerable,  and  diminishes,  by  just  its  amount,  that  of  its 
contents  ;  all  that  is  here  ascertained  being  the  relative  dila- 
tation of  the  several  specimens  of  different  specific  gravity. 

Attention  may  here  be  drawn  to  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  expansion  for  the  same  number  of  degrees  increase  of  tem- 
perature when  this  increase  is  in  different  parts  of  the  ther- 
mometric  scale.  And  again,  that  this  difference  increases  as 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  a  mixture  is  diminished.  In  the 
case  of  proof  spirit  for  example,  I  found  that  between  60°  and 
90*>  Fahr.,  an  expansion  mdicated  by  a  rise  of  6.48  inches  on 
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the  loJe  was  obtained,  while  between  90«  and  120*"  Fahr.  it  increased 
to  6.84  inches. 

The  most  convenient  temperature  for  operating  was  between  62**  and 
92^  Fahr.,  and  a  number  of  specimens  were  first  yery  carefully  prepared, 
to  agree  with  the  indications  of  Sikes'  hydrometer,  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  these.  The  spirits  were  allowed  to  stand  48  hours  after  mixing  before 
being  subjected  to  expansimi,  and  the  laboratory  was  kept  40  nearly  as 
possible  at  62^  Fahr. 

We  commenced  with  the  examination  of  distilled  water  (the  100  point 
of  Sikes),  the  water  having  been  previously  boiled,  so  as  to  expel  any  air 
contained  in  it.  The  stem  and  body  of  the  instrument  happened  to  be  so 
proportioned  as  to  give  a  rise  of  1.47  inches  for  the  30^  of  difference  of 
temperature ;  and  the  time  occupied  in  thoroughly  heating  the  water 
ameanted  (generafiy)  to  about  one  minute.  As  distiUed  water  formed 
OUT  starting  point  of  comparison,  we  repeated  the  experiment  with  it 
several  times  with  every  possible  care,  but  uniformly  with  the  same 
results. 

Tbe  meaeursmentB  of  the  expansions  of  the  samples  we  examined,  each 
ascending  by  10^  of  Sikes'  hydrometer,  are  given  in  the  table  below: 

Inches. 
90     under-proof  gave  an  increase  of ..... .  1.72 

80     2.10 

69.9  ^ 2.69 

€0     ^ 3.30 

50.1  ^ ^...  3.96 

89.7  ^ 4.69 

Sai  5.32 

20 5.78 

ia7  « 6.18 

Proof    .. ., 6.48 

The  experiments  upon  this  last  and  upon  water,  as  also  upon  the  speci- 
men 70^  over-proof,  which  I  shall  have  to  mention,  were  several  times  re- 
puted, but  the  same  amount  of  expansion  was  imifomily  obtained. 
Then  to  pass  to  over-proof  specimens. 

Inches. 

10     over-piDof  rose  to 6.72 

•      20.2  6.94 

80.2  -. 7.15 

40.2  7.48 

49.5  7.72 

60.4  8.03 

70      ^ 8.13 

We  stopped  our  examination  at  70<'  over-proofl  I  have  here  oon- 
stmcted  a  scale,  which,  for  distinctness,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  (Fig.  2),  the  assumed  expansion  of  anhydrous  aloohol  for  the  30^  of 
increase  of  temperature  between  62®  and  92^^  is  shewn.  The  space  is 
divided  into  100  equal  parts,  each  part  representing  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol ; 
at  the  side  are  placed  the  expansions  01  specimens  (each  descending  by 
10^  of  Sikes')  from  anhydrous  alcohol  to  water.  The  zero  point  (Fig.  1) 
has  been  omitted  in  the  scales,  to  diminish  their  length;  it  should  be 
placed  1.47  inch  below  the  first  division,  and  represents  the  height  to 
whidi  the  stem  of  the  instrument  was  filled  in  each  case,  previous  to  ex- 
pansioiL  Alcohol,  of  70®  over-proof,  consists  of  about  6  parts  water  to 
94  of  alcohol,  so  that  in  the  construction  of  the  table  this  expansion  of 
alcohol  of  70®  over-proof  has  been  divided  into  94  equal  parts,  each  divi- 
sion representing  1  volume  of  alcohol ;  to  these  94,  6  divisions  have  been 
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added  to  make  up  100,  thus  completing  the  range  between  water  and 
anhydrous  alcohol 

The  second  scale  (Fig.  3)  is  simOarly  divided  into  100  parts,  and  oppo- 
site these  divisions,  at  their  proper  points  as  to  proportions  of  alcohol  and 
water,  are  ranged  the  several  proof  points  examined,  with  their  specific 
gravitj  at  62®  Kahr. 

On  comparing  the  two  tables,  a  gradnal  increase  will  be  observed  in  the 
rate  of  expansion  from  some  points,  and  a  decrease  from  others ;  and  these 
amounts  of  bicrease  and  decrease  do  not  in  any  way  correspond  to  the 
relative  quantities  of  alcohol  and  of  water  in  the  mixtures,  but  are  totally 
independent  of  them. 

Now  from  Silbermann's  paper  you  might  be  led  to  a  very  different 
conclusion,  viz.,  to  this — that  the  expansion  takes  place  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  increase,  corresponding  to  the  increasing  proportions  of  alcohol,  for  he 
says,  "  If  a  series  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  be  made,  beginning 
with  water  100  parts,  alcohol  0 ;  water  99,  alcohol  1 ;  water  98,  aloohd 
2;  water  97,  alcohol  3,  &c.;  up  to  water  0,  alcohol  100  ;  and  their  several 
points  of  elevation  at  the  respective  temperatures  of  25®  and  50®  (cent) 
be  carefully  marked  on  the  tube,  a  complete  centesimal  alcoholometric 
scale  will  be  produced,  which  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in  any  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  by  introducing  it  at  25®,  and 
afterwards  heating  it  up  to  50®.*' 

If  the  measurements  I  have  given  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  in  an  increasing  ratio  up  to  40  under-proof  (which  contains  about 
28  alcohol  4-  72  water);  they  then  decrease  somewhat  rapidly  to  30  over- 
proo£  A  third  change  then  takes  place,  and  they  again  increase  to  60 
over-proof.  And  lastly,  they  again  decrease  very  rapidly  to  70  over-proof ; 
and  possibly  to  anhydrous  alcohol,  though,  from  the  various  sources  of 
error  in  observations  on  very  strong  alcohol,  we  did  not  use  it  above  70 
over-proof;  that  is  to  say,  m  a  specific  gravity  of  0.811  at  62®. 

Now,  if  all  this  be  true,  and  I  may  state  that  eve^  possible  precaution 
was  observed  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  it  becomes  a 
question  to  determine  why  these  exx>ansions  do  not  take  place  just  in  the 
proportion  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  respective  mixtures,  or,  in  other 
words,  why  certain  regular  variations  in  the  rate  of  expansion  take  place 
about  certain  points  in  the  scale.  I  believe  the  answer  may  be  satis- 
factorily given  in  a  few  words ;  namely,  that  the  expansions  depend  on 
the  existence  of  certain  definite  hydrates  of  alcohol,  which  hydrates  are 
formed  somewhere  near  the  proportions  at  which  these  changes  occur.  ^ 

In  conclusion  I  must  repeat,  that  the  experiments  I  have  described  were 
undertaken  some  two  years  since,  and,  having  been  prevented  carrying 
them  fully  out  at  the  time,  I  did  not  intend  to  bring  them  before'  the 
Society  until  they  had  been  brought  into  a  much  more  definite  form,  by 
repeating  them  on  mixtures  containing  alcohol  in  regularly  increasing 
proportions ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  paper  I  have  mentioned  compels 
me  to  put  them,  incomplete  as  they  are,  into  the  form  of  a  notice,  hoping, 
as  I  do,  to  work  the  subject  fully  out,  and,  having  done  so^  to  bring  it  again 
before  the  Members. 

I  may  mention  that  the  instrument  we  have  used  (or  a  more  simple 
modification  of  it)  affords  a  very  ready  and  accurate  means  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  such  mixtures,  and  is,  I  believe,  much 
more  likely  to  be  useful  than  the  common  glass  hydrometer  now  so  much 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  sensibility  may,  of  coarse,  be  augmented  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  the  chamber  as  compared  with  the  tube,  always  taking  care  not 
to  have  the  latter  so  small  as  to  be  influenced  to  any  great  extent  by  capil- 
lary action;  again,  by  using  a  greater  range  or  higher  temperature;  and, 
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butiVj  by  xukhig  the  chamber  of  muHi  fann  a&d  maieEial  as  shall  yield 
but  utUe  to  expansion,  and  consequently  exert  a  lesser  inflnenee  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  liquid  oontsiDed  in  it. 

Mr.  Negvetti  is  now  making  the  instrument  in  a  simpLe  and  inei^ensi^B 
shape  f^  sneh  purposes. -Vcwnia^  of  Ae  ^hanietd  Seeiei^. 


TO  PJ&ESEBYE  MILK  OR  CB£AM. 

To  presenre  milk  or  cnazn,  according  to  Mr.  Bethel,  who  has  taken  out 
a  patent  for  this  indention.  It  is  first  scalded,  and  then  impregnated  with 
carbonic  add  gas  in  a  soda-water  machine.  When  the  milk  is  charged 
with  the  gas,  it  is  drawn  off  into  bottles,  and  corked  in  the  usual  way,  or, 
instead  of  being  put  into  ordinary  botties  (i^rom  which,  as  soon  as  opened, 
the  whole  of  the  milk  must  be  poured  out),  it  mt^be  piit  into  strong  metal 
hanels,  or  cases,  or  jacrs,  or  bottles  supplied  with  a  cock  or  Talve  attached 
to  a  pipe  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  ease,  jar,  or  bottle ;  so  that, 
on  opening  the  cock,  a  portion  only  of  the  milk  may  be  drawn  off  at  a 
time,  the  pressure  of  fhe  gas  withhi  the  barrel,  case,  jar,  or  bottle,  being 
sufficient  to  force  the  milk  out ;  and  for  keeping  milk  or  cream  amoderate 
time,  it  is  sufficient  to  put  the  milk,  after  it  has  been  sealded,  into  the 
metal  barrels  or  vessels,  and  thai  force  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas  by  an  air- 
pump  through  the  oock ;  or  the  milk  or  cream  may  be  diarged  with  oar* 
bonic  add  gas  by  any  other  of  the  various  means  now  ^rall  known  for 
supplying  carbonic  add  gas  to  liquids.  For  milk  or  cream,  the  patentee 
prefers  using  carbonic  add  gas  made  by  the  BRzture  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  add.  The  gas  he  washes  in  water  before  it  is  used,  and  he  scalds  or 
boils  the  milk  hSEote  it  is  prepared.— Nevrton's  Joumait  August,  1B49. 


THE  MODE  OF  VALUING  A  CHEMIST'S  finsm£S& 

TO  TKB  Bnm>B  or  the  FHABIULOEDXIGAL  JOTttNAL. 

Sn, — In  this  month's  Journal  you  have  stated  the  usual  mode  by  which 
flie  value  of  a  Chemist's  business  is  estimated.  You  have,  however,  made 
a  remark  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  valuing  the  stock  and  fixtures, 
which  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  runs  thus  : — '*  The  stock  is 
usually  valued  at  about  twen^  or  thirty  per  cent,  under  prime  cost,  and 
the  fixtures  at  a  considerably  larger  reduction,  according  to  their  con- 
dition." As  it  regards  the  fixtures  your  remark  is  perfectly  correct,  as 
they  must  necessarily  diminish  in  -^ue  every  year.  It  is,  however,  far 
otherwise  with  the  stock,  which  is  of  recent  purchasei  and  which  I  heg  to 
say  a  vsuaJbf  valued  at  the  market  price,  prenamng  the  quaiiw  to  be  unsxctp- 
tumcMe  *  and  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  returns  of  dutnuiness.  It  is 
true  well  nigh  obsolete  drugs  or  articles  of  questionable  character  are 
fairly  subject  to  a  large  discount ;  but  these  form  only  a  small  amount  in 
stocks  generally. 

By  inserting  this  note  in  your  widely-drculated  Journal,  yon  will 
greatly  oblige  me,  and  enable  me  to  face  again  with  pleasure  those  gentle- 
men who  have  kindly  entrusted  the  valuation  of  their  stock  and  ftctures 
to  me,  which  I  certainly  could  not  do  had  I  allowed  their  property  to 
diange  hands  upon  the  terms  you  lay  down,  which  I  bdieve  to  be  ^devoid 
of  equity  and  contrary  to  usage.** 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

51,  Judd  Street,  lUh  Sqtt,  1849.  fi.  Huicpaob. 

*  ^  Presuming  the  quality  to  he  unaxceptk>nable,*'  we  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Humpage. — ^Ed. 
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THE  LABORATOBY  Q»  BEBZELIUS. 

Ill  a  very  interaBting  nodee  D^ch  M.  Louget  hai  just  pablidied  on  this 
inwtriouB  Swedish  chemiBt,  these  ia  a  descriptioii  of  hu  laboratory  )3f 
M.  Johnston,  which  will  be  read  with  interest: — 

**  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Beradins  is  ihe  perpetnal  secre- 
tary, and  in  the  buildings  of  which  he  has  his  own  laboratory,  have  lately 
twn^t  for  him  a  larger  and  more  oommodions  house,  and  I  aniTed  pre- 
dsely  at  the  time  when  he  was  occupied  in  removing  to  it — a  pesiod  by 
no  mesas  ikvoarable  fodr  ray  object,  as  his  first  laboratory  was  almost 
empty,  and  his  new  one  not  yet  comidelely  oeganised.  Kererthelees,  he 
offigred  willi  mnch  kindness  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  with  me ; 
a  propoflition  iriiich  pleased  me  greatly,  as  it  gwe  me  an  oppottmitty  (tf 
oliserving  his  manner  of  operating,  and  of  aoqniring  many  valnable  butts. 
During  &e  eonrse  of  thne  operations  nothing  was  oveilooked,  and  he 
i^ipeared  desiroas  of  explaining  the  most  minute  details  necessary  fyt 
ebtnning  precise  xesalts,  and  endeaToored  to  enforce  the  neoessi^far 
tbeee  Bltle  piecMitions,  o£  which  his  experience  had  taught  him  the  im- 
portance in  analytical  Tcsearch.  **  Come,"  said  he,  ''  while  this  opentum 
»  in  progxess,  I  will  ehow  you  two  or  three  little  things  whkh,  perhaps, 
you  may  net  be  sorry  to  know."  And  all  this  took  ^ace  in  the  same 
day,  so  that  I  had  at  the  same  time  the  adrantage  of  instraction  and  eC 
pawing  my  time  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  Sometimes  be  shewed 
me  raineraiogicai  specimens,  amongst  which  he  possessed  some  of  gfeat 
rarity,  or  else  he  related  tiie  vesuhs  obtained  by  foreign  chemists  xm  Htm 
snl^eot  on  which  we  were  occupied ;  he  wooid  then  endeayonr  to  make 
me  comprehaid  some  passage  which  appeared  obflcnie,  or  wouM  even 
translate  entire  passages  from  an  aothor  whose  woi^  I  could  not  read. 
BerzeMus  used  to  take  priTate  pupils,  but  for  s<nne  time  back  he  had 
relinquished  the  practice.  The  number  of  these  pupils  was  Tery  ze- 
fftricted,  for  throughout  Sweden  there  are  but  eig^t  or  nine  who  bare 
enjoyed  this  prirfl^e,  and  about  an  equal  number  in  Germany.  Kever- 
fMesB,  he  liked  to  introduce  strangers  into  his  laboratory,  and  was  much 
pleased  inehowingtfaem  the  lesults  of  his  lc«g  oqwrienoe.  Although 
apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  heakh,  li«  comi^ained  of  the  ap- 
ptoaefa  of  old  age.  For  the  last  two  or  timee  years  his  sight  had  requiaed 
tbe  aid  of  spectacles.  His  memory  no  longer  served  Mm  as  heretofore, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  labd  all  Ins  bottles,  which  he  had  previously  dia- 
tinguished  widimit  this  precaution. 

Any  stranger  wishing  to  visit  Berzelius  should  go  by  way  of  the 
JhaUmng-CfcMau,  at  the  commeneement  ci  which  stands  the  church  of 
Adeipfans  Frederick.  The  house  forming  the  corner  of  this  street  is  the 
large  buildkig  lately  pnrahased  fay  the  Academy.  On  approaching  the 
house  this  way,  he  mounts  two  little  steps  which  are  opposite  the  door, 
and  may  forth^tfa  enter :  he  need  not  fear  the  abruptness  of  his  entrance, 
as  a  little  bell  will  amionnoe  his  arrxraL  He  will  discover,  by  the  n^A 
of  various  utensils  arranged  about  the  entrance,  that  he  is  in  the  labora- 
toiy  of  a  chemist.  If  he  be  neither  chemist  nor  even  amateur,  and  is  not 
frightened  by  the  sight  of  the  chemical  apparatus,  he  will  have  nothing 
to  foar  Akmb  the  emanatiooa  arising  from  them,  whidi  in  most  laboratoriea 
affect  so  sensibly  the  organs  of  respiration.  Here  they  aie  all  carried  off 
by  a  most  efficient  system  of  ventilation,  and  even  if  any  operation  be  in 
porogreas  it  may  be  approached  without  foar.  To  the  right,  adjusted  with 
cane  near  the  window,  nu^r  be  seen  a  menairial  trengh,  from  which  the 
light  is  brilliantly  reflected.  Further  on  is  a  small  porcelain  table  with 
caiaed  edges,  on  which  are  probably  some  glass  apparatus  indicating  the 
progress  of  certain  experiments.  Ailer  having  glanced  at  the  blowpipe, 
its  large  lamp,  and  the  objeots  that  sanound  it;  we  next  arrive  at  ue 
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sand-bath.  It  is  in  Tain  to  search  in  this  laboratory  for  brick  or  stone 
furnaces,  which  may  be  useful  in  operations  on  the  large  scale,  but  arc 
not  required  in  the  delicate  processes  of  analysis.  The  apparatus  used 
by  Berzelius  consists  of  a  hearth  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  a  hood  for  carrying  off  vapours.  On  this  hearth  is  a 
small  sand-bath  heated  with  charcoali  and  a  small  iron  furnace  witli 
holes  for  receiving  tubes,  retorts,  &c. 

In  the  second  apartment  the  first  object  to  be  remarked  is  a  glass  case 
on  a  table,  containing  the  balance.  How  great  is  the  light  which  this 
fragile  and  simple  instrument  has  contributed  to  the  natural  sciences  I 
How  numerous  are  the  phenomena  which  it  has  explained,  and  the  liiddoi 
truths  which  it  has  revealed !  Who  can  count  the  discussions  which  it 
has  terminated, — the  h3rpothe8es  which  it  has  destroyed?  Who  could 
have  believed,  in  past  times,  that  the  determination  of  abstract  truths 
and  the  development  of  the  laws  of  nature  would  be  due  to  the  oscilla- 
tions of  this  instrument?  But  examine  this  balance  with  attention,  for 
it  has  rendered  great  service  to  science,  and  the  modifications  which  have 
been  made  in  it  are  of  importance.  The  method  of  raising  and  main- 
taining in  repose  the  beam  and  the  pans  is  due  to  Gahn,  whose  skill  in 
such  work  was  well  known.  There  are  also  small  leaden  weights,  the 
exact  counterpoise  of  all  the  crucibles  and  small  platinum  vessds  of  the 
laboratory,  so  that  each  might  be  readily  tared.  Around  tliis  room  are 
placed  in  drawers  or  glass  cases  divers  apparatus  and  chemical  prepara* 
tions  in  perfect  order ;  and  near  the  window  is  a  table  arranged  for  blow- 
pipe operations,  on  which  Berzelius  has  written  an  excellent  treatise. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  perceive,  in  a  third  apartment,  Berzelius 
himself,  who  is  probably  occupied  in  writing.  His  table  is  covered  with 
journals  and  borne  down  with  the  weight  of  books.  By  his  side  is  a  small 
cabinet,  in  wliich  are  contained  rare  chemical  products.  It  is  here  that 
rhodium,  osmium,  selenium,  &c.,  are  to  be  found,  and  he  will  take  pleasure 
in  showing  you  these  and  other  specimens.  Berzelius  is  constantly 
occupied.  He  works  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  he  has  done  for  experimental  chemistry,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  works  unceasingly  in  his  laboratory.  Frequently  when  com- 
posing he  ceases  to  work  in  the  laboratory  for  months  together.  I( 
while  writing,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on 
Chemistry,  he  meets  with  any  passage  that  appears  obscure,  he  quits  his 
pen,  and  establishes  himself  in  his  laboratory,  which  he  does  not  quit 
until  he  has  obtained  the  desired  result.  He  then  returns  to  his  editorial 
labours. 

His  apartments  are  admirably  arranged,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  passing 
from  his  study  into  the  laboratory.  It  is  in  his  study  that  he  receives  his 
morning  visitors.  By  the  side  of  these  apartments  is  a  long  room,  in 
which  his  apparatus  is  arranged  ready  for  use,  so  that  he  can  com- 
mence any  operation  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  thus  that  he  lias  been 
enabled  to  lay  out  his  time  and  to  make  it  of  double  value. — Repertoire  de 
Phamtacie. 

ON  THE  PJiOTEIN  COMPOUNDS. 

Mulder  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  after  a  prolonged  inves- 
tigation of  protein  : — 

1.  The  albuminous  substances  hitherto  examined  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  Css  Hts  N4  Oio,  with  sulphamid  and  phosphamid  in  different 
proportions.  2.  Next  to  these  are  the  compounds  of  oxy-protein 
Cn  Hzs  N«  On,  and  Cm  Hxs  Ni  Ois.  3.  Sulphur  is  not  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  precipitate,  whicli  acetic  acid  produces  in  a  warm  solution 
of  albuminous  substances  in  caustic  potash ;  the  quantity  of  the  same 
varies,  and  the  form  of  the  sulphur  combination  is  Ss  Of 
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THE  FREQUENCY  OF  INQUESTS. 

A  MEETING  was  held  in  the  vestrj-room  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  great  expense  occasioned  by  tne  late  increase  in  the  number  of 
inquests ;  and  Mr.  Harding  submitted  a  resolution  for  consideration 
with  a  view  of  placing  some  restraint  on  the  coroner,  or  on  the  beadles, 
who  were  stated  to  be  over  officious  in  their  informations  for  the  sake 
of  their  fees.  It  was  also  objected,  that  Mr.  Wakley  had  appointed 
his  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty- two,  as  deputy,  an  abuse  arismg  out 
of  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wakley  himself.  Mr. 
Brettingham  moyed  an  amendment,  which  appeared  to  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting ;  afler  some  discussion 
the  motion  and  amendment  were  withdrawn,  and  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee. 

We  think  great  caution  shoidd  be  observed  in  placing  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  duties  of  the  coroner,  especially  at  the  present  time. 
The  preyalence  of  cholera  affords  a  great  nicility  to  criminal  poisoners 
in  escaping  detection.  A  person  poisoned  by  arsenic,  seized  with 
▼omiting  and  purging,  and  dying  in  a  few  hours,  might  be  treated  as 
a  cholera  patient,  and  the  death  might  be  registered  accordingly,  with- 
out any  suspicion  as  to  the  real  cause  of  death.  There  are,  we  admit, 
distinctive  characters  in  the  symptoms  of  the  two  cases.  The  rice- 
water  eyacuations  and  blue  colour  of  the  skin  in  cholera,  with  other 
ffymptoms  known  by  medical  men  who  have  much  experience  of  the 
disorder,  woidd  remove  aU  doubt ;  but  all  not  being  equally  experi- 
enced, an  erroneous  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  improbable.  In  every 
case  of  supposed  cholera,  in  which,  on  closel;^  observing  the  symptoms, 
or  on  inquury  into  the  circumstances,  the  slightest  cause  of  suspicion 
may  be  found  to  exist,  we  think  not  only  that  an  inquest  should  be  held, 
but  the  stomach  should  be  chemically  examined. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  SCIENCE. 

As  announced  in  our  last  number  the  nineteenth  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  commenced  at  Birmingham  on  Wednesday,  the  12th 
of  September,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. The  meeting,  although  not  presenting  any  very  striking 
features,  was  considered  a  go^  one.  The  members  who  attended 
were  as  follows : 

Old  Life  Members 277 

Old  Annual  Members  d^ 

New  Life  Members  H 

New  Annual  Members 32 

Associates ^^ 

Ladies 237 

Foreigners 32 


Total  1122 

stingui 
lency  the^Chevalier 


Amongst  the  distinguished  foreigners  present  were — ^His  Excel- 
~"  jvalier  Bunsen ;  S.  Desprat,  Catalonia ;  Drouin  de  FHuyp, 
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Ambassadeur  de  Fiance ;  Chades  Bemron^  PaoriB  7  €k  L.  Bonaparte, 
Prince  of  Canino ;  J.  A.  Boogard,  M.D.,  Rotterdam ;  Professor  G. 
Forchhammer,  Copenhagen ;  G.  P.  F.  Groslians,  M.D.,  Ttntlwidrim ; 
M.  S.  de  Lomomaix,  Paris ;  Professor  Mikie  Edwards,  Paris ;  M. 
Ludwig  Binman,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  W.  Boecller,  Leipsig;  Karl 
Schroeder,  Paris ;  A.  Scfaroetter,  Professor  of  Chemistrj,  Vienna; 
J.  E.  de  Vry,  Ph,  D.,  Professor  of  ChemistiT,  Rotterdam;  J.  A.  Dn- 
ran,  Bordeaux;  George  Grossleth,  Trieste ;  C.  H.  Tk.  Kemdt,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Leipzig ;  Professor  GnstaT.  Magnos^  Berlin ; 
Dr.  Jules  Mohl  (Member  of  the  Institute  of  France),  Paris ;  Y. 
Pisani,  Lucca,  Italy ;  W.  B.  Rosersi,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Virginia ;  J.  E.  Teschemaeher,  Boston,  United 
States  ;  T.  C.  Vienot,  Attache  i  TAmbassade  de  France. 

There  were  also  present  a  large  number  of  1^  scientific  men  of  our 
own  country,  including  Faraday,  Brewster,  Murehison,  LyeU,  De  la 
Beche,  BucUand,  Sec^ick,  Miller,  Playfair,  Gassiot,  Fhiflips,  Dbu- 
beny,  &c.  &c. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  filled  the  office  of  Kfcaiient. 

The  Chemical  Section  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Percy;  Means.  R. 
Hunt  and  G.  Shaw  acting  as  Secretaries.  There  weresereral  papers, 
some  of  considerable  interest,  read  before  this  section.  The  first  was 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Scoffem,  ^  On  the  combined  Use  of  the  Bbbic  Acetate 
of  Lead  and  Sulphurous  Acid  in  the  Colonial  ManufiMStsre  and  Re- 
fining of  Sugars.^  We  may  probably  giye  a  notiee  of  th»  paper  in 
our  next  number.  There  were  alro  papers,  by  Dr.  W^iseo,  "  On 
the  Presence  of  Fluorine  in  Sea- Water  f^  by  Professor  Ludwig  Kd- 
man,  "  On  Phosphorus  in  Cold- Short  Iron  ;**  by  W.  S.  Ward,  **  On 
the  comparatire  Cost  of  difiSerent  Voltaic  Arranffements"  (aee  page  191) ; 
by  Mr.  Claudet,  **  On  Photography ;"  by  M.  Bbntempi,  "■  On  the 
dolouring  of  Glass  by  Metallic  Oxides"  (a  very  interestia^  paper) ; 
by  Dr.  Gladstone,  "  On  the  Compounds  of  the  Halogens  with  Fhoff- 
phorus ;"  by  Dr.  Andrews,  "  On  the  Heat  of  Combination ;"  and  by 
Dr.  ForaUuimmer,.  ^  On  a  new  Method  of  determining  the  Oi^;anic 
Matter  in  Water." 


EXHIBITIONS  OF 
WORKS  OF  ART  AND  MAITUFACTURE. 

Wx  noticed  in  our  hist  number  the  "•  Exposition  "  of  1i»product8 
of  French  industry,  which  has  recently  closed  at  Paria^  l^ere  has 
subsequently  been  a  similar  exposition  at  Berlin,  which  has  attracted 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  efl|>eeially  firom  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  fares  by  railroad  having  been  greatly  reduced  to 
encourage  artisans  and  otners  to  avail  theoiaelveB  of  the  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  products  of  Prussian  industry.  The  Pmauan  capital 
has,  in  consequence,  been  overflowing  with  company,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  present  so  gay  and  anunated  an  appearance. 

We  have  also  had  an  exposition,  on  a  small  scale,  at  Birmingham, 
which  was  got  iip  as  one  of  the  attractions  to  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.  The  Birminffham  exposition  oontains  the 
products  of  B^ritish  industry ;  but,  dtiiough  mndt  credit  k  due  to  the 
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oommittee,  who  got  it  up  st  a  short  notice,  yet  it  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  a  great  national  exhibition,  from  wliich  the  state  of 
ihe  arts  and  mannfactures  in  tiiis  country  might  be  estimated. 

An  exposition  of  a  somewhat  <fifferent  cluracter,  and  founded  on 
less  restnetiTe principles,  has  beenprojected  by  FHnce  Albert,  which 
will  ofier  to  the  manufacturers  of  ifngland  an  opportunity  of  placing 
their  productions  in  competition  with  those  of  outer  ooimtries.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  exposition  should  take  place  in  the  year  1851,  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  that  it  should  consist  of  the  productions,  both  raw 
and  manufactured,  indudins  machinery,  senlptmre,  &c.,  of  all  nations. 
Several  sentlemen  are,  at  Sie  present  time,  engaged  in  visiting  the 
piincipafmanufacturing  towns  throughout  the  country,  to  elicit  the 
opinions  of  manufacturers  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project  and  the 
best  means  of  carrying  it  out ;  and  from  the  reception  which  the  pro- 
posal has  hitherto  received,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  suocessf ul 
iBsae.  It  is  expected  that  a  fond  of  £200,000  or  more  will  be  raised 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  tiie  show,  including  the  distribution  of  prices. 


EXHIBITION  OP  DRUGS  AND  CEU^MICALa 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  held  at 
Worcester,  Mesiis.  Laa  and  Perrins  exhibited  an  extensive  ccriUection  of 
drugs,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparaticHia»  which  excited  some  in- 
terest among  the  members,  who  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  con- 
tribution. As  this  association  meets  annually  at  different  provincial 
towns,  we  notice  the  dicnmstonce  by  way  of  a  suggestion  to  chemists  in 
other  localities.  Any  opportunities  for  intercourse  of  this  kind  between 
medical  men  aud  cheinists  on  sciestiflc  subjects,  in  which  they  are 
mutually  interested,  are  calculated  to  promote  harmony,  as  well  as  the 
advancament  of  useful  knowledge. 


THE  ELBCTRIC  LIGHT. 


AqMT  r§ad(Ua  Mmtmg  <^1he  Brituk  AMmtciaUomf  on  Ae  comparative  Coat  of 

making  warioua  Vokaic  JrramgemaUB ; 

BT  MB.  W.  8.  WARD. 

Thb  author  stated  that  a  aeciflft  of  ealculatwns,  founded  en  data  pro- 
dnced  to  liie  chemical  section^it  Swansea,  showed  that  the  efficient  power  of 
three  generally-used  fbtms  of  batteiy,  known  as  Smee's,  Daniell'fl^  aad 
Grove's^  would  be  equal,  when  100  pairs  of  Smae's,  56  pairs  of  Daoieirs, 
or  34  pairs  of  Grove's  weve  used,  and  that  the  expense  of  working  such 
batteries,  as  regards  a  standard  of  60  chains  of  ainc  in  each  cell  per  hoar, 
would  be  about  6dL,  l^L,  and  8dL,  lespeetiveLy. 

Thiacomnnnucationied  toeGmnaatioBS  an  Uie  economy  of  the  deetric 
light  and  electro-amgnetic  enginas,  in  which  Dc  Faraday,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Hnnt,  Mr.  Elkington,  and  other  gentlemen  joined.  Dc  Facaday  remarked 
on  the  ImperfiBct  character  of  etostric  li^it^  and  Its  ioa^licability  for 
purposes  of  general  illununation;  all  ol^eeti  appearing  dark  when  the  eye 
was  embarrassed  by  Ae  intensity  of  the  deotric  sbc.  Ms.  Shaw  and  DIil 
Beicy  i^^faMM'***!  the  magnefeo-eleetric  machines  which  are  employad  at 
Biimdngham  for  eiactro-plaitang,  in  which  the  canent  coat  of  the  notice 
power,  vU^  a  steam-enguie  to  pnt  Ilia  magnalD-^edbEic  machine  m  action, 
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was  the  only  working  cost  Mr.  Elkington  stated  that  they  had  never 
been  induced  to  abandon  the  voltaic  battery  which  they  employed  in  their 
manufactory,  finding  it  more  economical  than  the  magneto-electrical 
machine  of  which  he  was  the  patentee.  He  also  stated  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  a  few  drops  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  added  to  the  cyanide  of 
silver  in  the  decomposing  cell,  had  the  property  of  precipitating  the  silver 
perfectly  bright,  inst^  of  being  granulated  so  dead  as  it  is  when  thrown 
down  from  the  solution  ordinarily  employed. 


PHARMACT  IN  HUNGABY. 

The  pharmaceutical  reform,  which  has  made  so  much  progress  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  has  not  yet  extended  its  beneficial  influence  into 
Austria.  In  this  country,  the  pharmaceutists  are  still  almost  completely 
dependent  on  the  medical  men,  and  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  even 
encouraged  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  exercise  of  arbitmry  and  despotic 
conduct,  which  they  have  fearlessly  indulged  in  towards  the  pharmaceutical 
body.  Tlianks  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  was  granted  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  and  to  the  courageous  efibrts  of  some  of  our  brethren  who 
asserted  the  rights  of  the  body,  the  government  has  put  an  end  to  the 
most  flagrant  of  the  acts  of  injustice  to  which  the  pharmaceutists  were 
previously  exposed.  Yet,  although  the  condition  of  the  pharmaoeutists 
has  been  considerably  ameliorated  of  late,  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
especiaily  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  imperial  government 
cannot  sufficiently  exercise  its  vigilanoe  with  reference  to  the  numerous 
abuses  which  continue  to  exist. 

In  Hungary,  pharmacy  is  really  in  a  hopeless  condition.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  which  have  contributed  ana  still  contribute  to  lower  the 
pharmaceutical  profession,  is  the  existence  of  too  great  a  number  of  phar- 
maceutical establishments.  A  second  cause  of  the  great  depression  of  tiie 
state  of  pharmacy  in  Hungary  is  the  very  small  amount  of  remuneration 
obtained  by  its  practice.  But  the  latter  condition  has  been  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  former.  We  may  give  the  following  case  by  way  of 
example : — 

In  the  circle  of  Guns,  in  Eisenburg,  the  population  of  which  is  at  most 
50,000,  there  are  thirteen  pharmaceutists,  which  makes  an  average  of  one 
to  every  4000,  and  in  the  capita  of  this  circle,  a  town  of  about  6000 
inhabitants,  there  are  two  pharmaceutists.  Several  of  these  establish- 
ments are  in  a  miserable  condition,  having  neither  stove,  pans,  press,  or 
distillatory  vessels.  They  are  frequently  without  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant drugs,  and  yet  they  undertake  to  dispense  physicians'  prescriptions. 
At  only  one  of  these  thirteen  establishments  is  an  assistant  kept,  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  the  others  are  completely  tied^to  their  shops.  The  annual 
receipts  of  each  of  these  pharmaceutists,  is,  on  an  average,  only  500  florins 
(about  £54) ;  and  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  sale  of  birds, 
which  in  Hungary  is  practised  in  connexion  with  pharmacy,  constitutes 
the  principal  means  of  support  of  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments. 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  in  such  cases,  where  the  shops  are  in  so  deplorable 
a  state— where  the  annual  receipts  scarcely  exceed  £54 — where  the  pharma- 
ceutist does  not  possess  the  necessary  means  of  improving  his  position, 
and  is  hardly  able  with  economy  to  procure  animal  food  for  his  Sunday's 
dinner,  how,  we  say,  can  a  scientific  character  be  maintained  ?  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  but,  on  the  contranr,  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  the 
means  which  have  been  adopted  on  three  several  occasions  for  tlie  organi- 
zation of  a  system  of  pharmaceutical  instruction,  have  proved  inefiectual. 
Besides,  if,  in  spite  of  the  evils  to  which  we  have  alluded,  a  scientific  spirit 
was  yet  maintained  among  the  Hungarian  pharmaceutists,  the  last  vestiges 
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of  it  would  gpeedilj  be  obliterated  thxongh  the  ignorance  and  arbitrary 
acts  of  those  in  authority. 

Thus,  for  instance,  there  resides  in  one  of  the  capital  towns  a  person 
appointed  as  a  kind  o£  sanitary  commissioner,  who,  possessing  no  medi<»l 
degree,  after  haying  tenred  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  to  1809,  as  medical 
assistant  to  the  army,  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  in  1810 
was  raised  to  the  position  he  now  occupies.  This  man,  not  content  with 
enforcing  the  law  in  reference  to  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  intermeddles 
with  the  affidrs  of  the  pharmaceutists  over  whom  he  has  supenrision,  and 
in  this  capacity  his  ignorance  and  his  arrogance  are  often  manifested.  As 
is  often  seen  with  those  who  hare  not  regularly  studied  their  profession, 
this  pseudo-doctor  changes  his  system  as  he  would  his  coat ;  at  one  time 
in  aUopathist,  at  another  a  homoeopathist.  But  there  is  hero  hidden  a 
aecret  motire.  Pretending  that  the-  pharmaceutists  are  not  capable  of 
preparing  his  prescriptions,  and  that,  therefore,  he  can  place  no  confidence 
u  them,  he  asserts  the  right  of  dispensing  his  own  homoeopathic  and  allo- 
patfaje  medicines,  thus  monopolizing  the  triple  function  of  physician, 
surgeon,  and  pharmaceutist,  and  yet  one  of  the  pharmaceutists  in  whom 
this  commissioner  pretends  that  he  can  place  no  confidence,  was  formerly 
a  legalized  pharmacien  of  Paris,  and  has  laid  himself  out  especially  for 
the  preparation  of  homcDopathic  medicines. 

The  superior  authorities  of  the  goTemment,  in  reply  to  the  numerous 
isomplaints  of  the  pharmaceutists,  who  have  been  so  shamefully  supplanted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art,  have  frequently  reproyed  this  false  doctor,  and 
the  magistrate  of  the  town ;  but  these  gentlemen  have  been  content  to 
return  the  communications,  and  have  carried  effrontery  to  sudi  a  point, 
that  the  magistrate  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  in  public,  "  although  the 
government  may  send  a  thousand  orders,  we  will  act  as  we  please.**  Can 
f  uch  things  be  credited  ? 

About  the  middle  of  last  year,  a  pharmaceutist  residing  in  the  circle  of 
Guns,  presented  a  petition  to  the  royal  goyemment  of  Hungary,  signed 
by  himself  and  other  practitioners  of  the  country,  in  which  the  petitioners. 
In  claiming  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  propose  at  the  same  time  divers 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  their  profession.  Hits 
petition  produced  no  effect,  n  result  which  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
confusion  created  by  politiod  changes.  It  nevertheless  gave  rise  to  the 
abolition  of  the  pracace  of  visiting  the  shops  of  pharmaceutists. 

The  different  nationalities  which  subdivide  Hungary  still  exercise  a 
fktal  influence  in  preventing  unity  among  the  pharmaceutists.  The 
Magyars  and  the  Germans,  respectively,  sympatnize  only  with  those  of 
their  own  nation.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  sucui  trifling  questions  cause 
dissension  among  our  Hungarian  brethren,  who,  above  all  things,  ought 
to  understand  t£it  their  welfare  depends  upon  union  and  concord.  They 
have  only  to  look  to  the  scientific  movements  which  have  taken  place 
among  tne  pharmaceutists  of  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  other 
European  countries,  to  be  convinced  of  this  great  truth.  Individual  efforts 
will  never  be  productive  of  important  results  ;  it  is  only  by  the  combina- 
tion^  of  the  different  members  of  the  body  that  success  can  be  ensured  to 
the  just  demands  for  redress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political  dissensions  which  still  prevail 
in  Hungary  and  in  Austria  have  contributed  in  preventing  the  pharmaceu- 
tists from  obtaining  redress  for  their  well-founded  complaints.  We  may 
hope  that  in  Hungary,  when  civil  troubles  have  given  place  to  a  beneficial 

K^ace,  the  government  will  seriously  give  its  attention  to  the  domestic 
terests  of  the  country,  and  introduce  into  the  organization  of  the  phar- 
maceutical body  tliose  reforms  which  are  so  imperatively  called  for.— 
Jowmal  de  Pkarmacie  tTAnvers, 

VOL.  IX.  O 
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CASE  OF  DIFFIOUI/rr  BHETTWEEF  THE  AFOTHBCs^hBQXl' 
COMPANY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Aeiimi  agauuttan  Unqualifiad-ffimetHiomefM 

A  CASE  was  lately  tried  at  Hungerford,  before  ite  County  Oenrt  of 
Bericshire,  in  which  a  person  named' Bishop,  •vHiotesMes  -at  Bamsbniy,  In 
Wiltshire,  was  charged  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company  with  praetishig  as 
Bn  Apothecary  without  bemg  legally  qnaiiftcid.  Mr.  W.'H.  Sowlanid,  who 
appeared  for  the  plaintfffs,  stated  ibe  imtvire^  the  case,  asM-explained 
that  the  action  was  brought  toader  the  55th  <!iif  Oeorge  IIL,  chap.  194,  com- 
monly called  the  Apothecaries'  Act,  by  which  it  is  proridc^  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  (except  persons  ^en  in  pimcfioe 
as  mxch)  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales, 
tmless  he  has  passed  his  examination,  andTeceived  a  certificate  of  his  being 
duly  .qnalifled.  He  then  adduced  evidence  to  proTC  that  Bishop,  who  pos- 
sessed no  certificate,  had  acted  as  an  Apothecary,  aoAi  furnished  medicines 
for  the  use  of  a  man  named  Henry  Bagman,  who  sikbsequently  died. 
Mr.  Astley,  for  the  defence,  endeavoured  ^to  show  that  the  eridence  had 
failed  in  proving  the  charge,  and  Taised  some  tet^mioal  objections,  which 
were  overruled  by  the  court.  He  denied  that  \here  was  anyproof  of  his 
client,  who  was  a  very  respectable  roan,  practistng-atKamsbuiy  as  a  Phy- 
sician and  Chemist,  having  compounded  the  medicine.  The  jury,  however, 
brought  in  a  yerdictfor  the  plaintifls  for  £20,  the  amount  claimed.  Tins 
is  said  to  be  the  first  case  df  the  kiiM  whidi'  has  been'  tried  on  the  merits. — 
Lancet, 

[This  case  possesses  no  feature  of  importance  .to  Chemists,  and  no  new 
principle  is  involved  in  the  result.  The  techxucal  objections  raised  were 
almost  equivalent  to  an  admision  of  guilt,  one  having  reference  to  the 
county  in  which  the  case  was  tried,  the  other  being  an  endeavour  to 
throw  the  onus  probandi  on  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  want  of  qualification. 
These  being  set  aside,  the  plea  was  simply  a  denial  of  the  allegation, 
defendant  not  being,  or.profiessing  to  be,  a  Chemist. 

Coupling  this  case  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  with  the  following 
order  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London  Union,  an  incon- 
sistency is  manifest. 

"  Ordered^  That  nine  legally-qualified  medical  officers,  er  (in  case  so 
.  many  legally  qualified  medical  men  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  service) 
advanced  medical  students,  be  forthwith  appointed  to  give  up  their  whole 
time  to  a  regular  and  careful  house-to-house  visitation  throughout  the 
several  districts  of  the  City  >of  .London  Union,  at  least  onoe  each  day,  and, 
if  requisite,  more  frequently." 

Now  the  duty  assigned  to  these  medical  students  is  to  act  as  apothe- 
caries, at  a  salary  of  four  guineas  a  week,  in  cases  of  cholera  or  diarrhoea, 
in  each  of  which  cases  each  one  of  them  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£20  if  prosecuted  b^  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  any  jury  would  convict  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
existing  emergency,  yet  prudence  would  suggest  that  application  should 
be  made  by  the  young  men  so  engaged  for  a  suspension  in  their  favour  of 
the  law  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company  against  unqualified  practitioners. 
Here  a  difilcolty  would  arise,  for,  if  these  medical  students  are  to  be 
exempted,  with  what  face  could  the  Company  proceed  against  qualified 
Surgeons  or  Physicians,  not  possessing  their  licence,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country?  In  our  opinion,  any  such  proceedings  of  the  Company  at  t&e 
present  time,  while  the  emergency  is  general  throughout  the  country,  are 
indecent,  unfiur,  and  impolitic.— Ed.] 
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BOTANICAL  SOCIBTT  OP  LONDON. 

Friday^  Aug.  3,  1849;   John  Reynolds,  Esq,,  Treasurer,  in  the 
Ghsir.     The  following  donations  were  announced : — 

T%e  Journal  of  the  Royal  AgricuUurcd  Society  of  England,  for  July, 
1&49,  presented  by  the   Society;    Tlie  PTiarmaceutical  Journal  and 
Transactions,  for  August,   1849,-  presented  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society;    T^venfy  Lessons  on  British  Mosses,  by  William  Gardiner, 
prescirted  by  the  Author.     Dr.  Joseph  Dtekson,  of  Jersey,  and  Miss 
M.  Wilson,  of  Belfast,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members. 
'  Mr.  JJLSFSB  W.  Rogers  brought  un  ler  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting  the  purport  of  his  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  the  6th  July  last,  '*  On  the  Uses  and  Properties  of  Peat 
Moss,  and  the  Value  of  Peat  Charcoal  as  a  Disinfector  and  Fertiliser/* 
It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  by  the  aid  of  peat  charcoal  Mr. 
Rogers  purposes  to  consolidate  and  deodorise  the  solid  matter  of  the 
London  sewers ;  and  whilst  by  that  means  benefiting  the  inhabitants 
oT  the  metropolis,  there  would  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
agriculturist  a  manure  of  the  most  powerful  description —pulverised, 
wtx  irom  odour,  and  fit  for  transit  by  any  conveyance.     In  1845  he 
brought  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  public,  and  it  was 
then  alleged  that  charcoal  could  not  give  that  quantity  of  carbon  to 
the  root  of  the  plant,  the  leaf  and  not  the  root  being  the  portion  which 
absorbed  such  sustenance.     Often,  however,  since  then  he  had  tried 
die  experiment,  and  the  result  had  inyariably  been  that  the  root  as 
well  as  the  leaf  of  the  plant  attracted  the  carbon,  and  therefore  he 
was  more  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  system  he  had  promul- 
gated.   From  the  experiments  he  had  made  he  had  found  that  peat 
charcoal  possessed  far  superior  advantages  to  wood  charcoal ;  it  nad 
a  deodorising  effect,  which  wood  charcoal  had  not ;  and  if  they  con- 
sidered how  such  an  agent  could  be  made  to  operate  upon  the  sewage 
matter  of  London,  no  one  could  be  lefl  in  doubt  as  to  the  pubhc 
benefit.    Wherever  it  had  been  used  it  produced  most  extraordinary 
effect.    If  excretia,  in  its  natural  state,  was  intermixed  with  charcoal, 
it  at  once  absorbed  and  took  up  all  those  gases  which,  if  exposed  to 
the  atmospliere,  were  lost ;  it  kept  that  nutriment  until  such  time  as 
the  dryness  of  the  earth  surrounding  a  plant  intimated  its  lack  of 
sustenance,   and  gave  forth   its  revivifying  influence  when  it  was 
wanted.     In  short,  by  the  admixture  of  charcoal  with  excretia,  all  the 
gases  were  at  once  taken   up  and    retained,   ridding  the  public  of- 
nuisance  and  disease,  and  giving  to  the  land  the  entire  benent.     Peat 
charcoal  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  absorbent  known.     It  would  take 
up  and  retain  about  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  water,  and  at  least 
from  ninety  to  100  volumes  of  those  noxious  gases  arising  from  animal 
excrement  and  other  putreseent  matter.    Hence  its  great  value  for 
eflbcting  deodorisation,  and  for  retaining  all  the  value  of  the  liquid  as 
well  as  itff  volatile  products.    Equal  parts  of  prepared  peat  charcoal 
and  excretia  would,  under  almost  every  circumstance,  if  properly 
intermixed,  produce  a  manure  of  almost  incalculable  value.    The 
proportion,  nowever,  of  charcoal  might  be  more   or  less  in   some 
mstanees,  even  down  to  one-third. 
Mr.  JoHir  Bishop^  F.R.S.,  inquired  of  Mr.  Rogers,  whether  he  was 
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not  aware  that  the  peat  raised  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland  could  be 
turned  to  other  uses  besides  that  he  had  pointed  out  ?  in  answer  to 
which 

Mr.  Rogers  said,  he  could  not  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
paragraph  from  his  original  paper,  read  to  the  Society  on  the  subject. 
— ^^  In  its  natural  state  peat  moss  had  several  peculiarities.      It 
contains,  in  different  proportions,  ammonia,  pyroligneous  acid,  tar, 
&c.,  and  also  a  very  singular  production,   a  '  fatty  matter,*  which, 
when  purified,  closely  resembles  spermaceti,  and  makes  a  very  beau- 
tiful candle.      Air.  Keece  has  recently  patented  a  process  for  the 
extraction  of  these  articles ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  a  few  energetic 
Englishmen  have  not  feared  to  risk  both  themselves  and  their  fortunes 
to  commence  operations  on  an  extensive  tract  of  bog  and  mineral  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  where  they  have  coal  as  well  as  peat^  and  they 
purpose  carrying  out  the  production  of  iron  from  ore  which  is  upon 
the  property.     Fossibly,  'Price's  Patent  Candle'  may  yet  be  rivalled 
by  '  Reece*s  Bog  Spermacetti.'    To  speak  seriously,  me  production  is 
really  beautiful,  and  gives  a  pure  and  strong  light.    The  question  to 
be  solved,  however,  is,  can  it  dc  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
profitable  ?    It  is  found  in  its  natural  state  at  times,  m  small  quan- 
tities collected  together  by  some  peculiar  local  filtration,  or,  perhaps, 
affinity,  which  draws  it  from  the  mass  around  to  one  spot.  I  have  seen 
a  collection  of  it—a  little  well,  I  may  say — of  six  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  containing  the  matter  pure  and  about  the  colour  of  butter. 
The  superstitious  tradition  of  the  peasantry  is  that  the  fairies  hide  it 
for  their  use,  and  hence  it  is  called  *  fairy  butter.' " 

Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Semple  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  plants  receiving  carbon  through  the  root,  and  quoted  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  Liebig  to  support  their  arguments. 

Those  sentlemen  were  replied  to  by  Dr.  Redmoio),  who  contended 
"  That  Mr.  Rogers's  chemistry  remained  untouched  by  their  argu- 
ments.'* By  his  proposition  the  plant  drew  up  by  its  root  carbonic 
acid,  which  the  secretions  converted  into  charcoal. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddart,  and  other  members  of  the  Society,  having 
expressed  themselves  in  terms  favourable  to  Mr.  Rogers's  views  of  the 
subject. 

The  CiTAiBMAN  expressed  the  gratification  the  Society  had  expe- 
rienced from  Mr.  Rogers  bringing  the  subject  before  them ;  and  the 
meeting  then  adjourned,  after  passing  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  that  gentleman. 


RBVISW8. 


Thr  Use  of  the  Blowpipe,  in  the  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  JEjamina- 
tion  of  Alinerala,  Ores,  Furnace  Products,  and  other  Metallic  Combinatume. 
By  Professor  Plattnkr.  Edited,  with  Kmendations,  by  Dr. 
Sheridan  Muspratt,  Professor  of  the  Liverpool  College  of  Chemistry, 
&c.  With  a  Preface  by  Baron  Liebig.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  London. 

Plattker's  work  on  the  use  of  the  Blowpipe  has  acquired  con^ 
siderable  reputation  as  a  very  complete  and  able  treatise  on  the 
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subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  it  has  probably  suffered  no  deteriora- 
tion, as  regards  its  adaptation  for  English  Chemists,  from  the  curtidl- 
ment  of  some  of  its  details,  which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Muspratt  in 
editing  the  translation.  German  authors,  and  we  therefore  presume 
German  readers,  appear  to  have  a  penchant  for  minute  descriptions  of 
Tery  commonplace  subjects,  which  we  should  often  consider  trite  and 
useless.  In  its  present  form,  however,  the  work  before  us  is  by  no 
means  subject  tathis  objection. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  contains  a  brief 
notice  of  "  the  Blowpipe,"  which  the  editor  has  abridged  and  altered 
firom  the  English  edition  of  Berzelius  on  the  Blowpipe ;  a  description  of 
the  form  of  blowpipe  and  lamp  recommended  by  the  author;  a 
description  of  the  method  of  blowing,  and  of  the  flame ;  the  supports 
and  other  implements  used  in  blowpipe  operations ;  and  an  account  of 
blowpipe  reasents,  and  the  mode  or  preparing  them,  part  of  which, 
we  think,  mi^t  have  been  very  well  omitted. 

The  second  section  treats  of  qualitative  analysis  with  the  blowpipe, 
including  a  description  of  the  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  ope- 
rating with  this  msClrument,  and  of  the  various  reactions  by  which 
different  bodies  are  detected.  This,  to  the  Chemist,  is  the  most 
valuable  part,  and  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  book.  Under 
the  head  of  each  of  the  alkalis,  eaiths,  and  metals,  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  action  of  the  flame,  either  with  or  without  reagents, 
are  described,  and  the  mode  of  treating  a  great  variety  of  minerals 
explained. 

The  third  and  last  section  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  means 
of  effecting  quantitative  analyses  with  the  blowpipe. 

To  those  whose  pursuits  and  means  of  operation  render  the  blow- 
pipe the  chief  agent  for  the  examination  oi  mineral  productions,  and 
especially  to  the  geologist  and  mineralogist,  this  wonc  will  be  foimd 
one  of  the  best  that  has  appeared  in  our  lan^age.  For  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Chemist,  who  resorts  only  to  uiis  method  of  examina- 
tion in  a  few  isolated  cases,  for  the  determination  of  the  general 
characters  of  a  substance,  or  for  the  confirmation,  in  certain  cases,  of 
other  tests,  it  would  be  found  more  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  more 
technical,  than  would  be  desirable.  Much  time  is  often  wasted  by 
chemical  students  in  practising  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  to  the  neglect 
of  other  more  accurate  and  available  means  of  unlocking  the  secrets 
of  nature.  The  blowpipe,  however,  is  a  valuable,  if  not  indispensable, 
aid  to  the  Chemist  in  many  investigations,  and  its  use  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  editor's  duty  has  been 
performed  m  the  translation  of  Professor  Plattner^s  work,  we  find,  in 
the  prefatory  part,  the  commendations  of  the  author  of  the  work,  and 
of  Baron  Liebig.  Indeed,  the  "  Preface  by  Baron  Liebig,"  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  title-page,  is  more  correctly  a  testimonial  or 
certificate  of  merit,  a  species  of  appeal  to  the  public  which  we  are 
eorry  to  see  is  sometimes  practised  by  scientific  Chemists  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  bring  discr^t  upon  the  profession.    • 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  several  newspaper  puffs,  ap- 
parently emanating  from  injudicious  friends,  who,  if  they  desire  to 
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raise  the  Frotfessor  m»(tlie  estifliatBim  of  fan  aennAifn  bpethraik,  woidcL 
da  well  in  ^tnre  to  aToid  f olBeme  comftlimentfi^  sa<^  fav-  iBstanee.  at^ 
the  f^llowiBg,  wfaicfal  ia  taken  fironi;  a  noliee  of  tbe  work  betee  u  iat^aH 
nrovinciai  paper'^  ^^  and  while  we  Jmve  had  a  Dasry  in  Gomwail,  and  a; 
Dalton  in  Manchester,  it  is  probable  an  eqjially  bright  halo  wiU,  afc 
a  fixture!  period^  encircle  the  name  o^Muspcatt  of  LiTerppok" 

Tbe  Micboscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Httbtak  Bodt  ts  Hsalth  astd 
DisBASE.  IQttfltrated  with  numerous  Drawings  in  Colour:  By  Artbur 
Hill  Hassale,  M.B.  8to»  Vol.  I,  text,  pp.  570  ;  Yd-.  U,  plates,  Ixix* 
London^  1846-^9. 

Thb  appeanmee  of  the  fif^enth.  and  last  Pavt  of  1^  usefiil  and. 
int^estlng  work,  enables  vts  to  coogratolate  the  author  oaita  concluv-' 
siooy  and  to  take  a  general  view. of  the  whole. 

The  work  is  divided  into,  two  parts^  one  treating  of  the  fluids  of  thei 
human  bodj,  theothw  of  the  solkb. 

In  Faat  1,  the  author  snocessivelj  considers  the  Lymph  and  Chyls^. 
the  Bloody  MuctUi  PuSyMilk^  ihe-Semeuj  SaUoa,  J9«fe,  Sweat,  aad  Urine^ 

In  Fart  2,  the  Fat,  EpUkelittnu,  Epidamm, .  NaUs,  Pigmenk.  CeUi^ 
Hair,  Cartilages,  Bone,  TeeOi,  Cellular  or  Fibrous  Tissue,  Muscle,  NerveSf. 
Organs  of  Respiration^  Glands,  and  Organs  of  the  Senses,  ave  notieed  la. 
succession. 

In  an-  Ajppen]>ix,  various  other  subjects  are  notieedt  such*  aa  the 
Pituitary  Gland,  Pineal  Gland,  Pia  Mater,  Pacchionian  Glands,  Sfc^  ^<j. 

The  author  brieAj  bat  very  lucidly  deseribes  eachr  subject^  and 
beautifully  illustrates  it  by  coloured  plates. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in-  which  he  handles  the  various  topics, 
we  shall  make  an  retract  from  his.artiele  on  the  Pineal  Gkmd,  a  smaU 
body  in  the  brain^  which  Descartes  imagined  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
soul. 

"  The  chief  bidk  of  the  pineal  gland  is  made  up  of  innumerable  mhmte. 
gfanular  celfis,  whicfa,  when  carefully  examined  in  aperfectly^ fresh  subject; 
axe  seen  to  be  of  the  caudate  form,  the  rays  of  the  cells  being  exceedingiy. 
delicate  and  slender »  and  apt,  therefore,  to  be  entirely  oiverle<^ed. 

**  Imbedded  in  this  oellalar  matrix,  and,  for  the  most  part,  collected  in 
the  centre  of  the  organ,  there  may  be  noticed  namerous  particles  of  stony 
hardness,  of  various  sizes,  and  mostly  of  a  rouuded  form,  and  the  larger 
of  which  are  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Of  these  bodies  I  have 
never  encountered  any  satisfactory  description  ;  they  are  not,  as  generally 
considere  J,  mere  inorgnnic  and  earthy  particles,  but  structures  of  a  definite 
and  complex  organization,  constituting  an  essential  element  in  the  compo- 
Bition  of  the  pineal  gland.  When  viewed  with  the  half  or  quarter  inch 
object-glass,  the  larger  of  these  bear  much  resemblanee  to  nuisses  of  tsJ^ 
eaeh  being  composed  of  numerous  dfstioct  and  aggregated  lesser  pieces  or 
particles,  which  reflect  light  strongly;  and  it  is  int  hiscircumstancet  as  well 
aa  in  their  large  siz^  that  the  resemblance  Ixxme  by  these  bodies  to  masses 
of  fat  consists." 

In  this,  as  on*  some  other  occasions  {e.g.  p.  232)  the  author  we  suspect, 
erroneously  uses  the  word  "reflect "  for  "  refract."  Fatty  globules,  it 
is  well  known  to  microscopists,  are  oftentimes  readily  distinguished 
from  other  bodies  by  their  high  "  refractive  "  power ;  according  to  oar: 
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voihar,  tfaej  •are  Tecogmsed  ^iiieir  **  reflectiTe  "  power.  la  not  this 
a  mistake  P 

We  have  na  destie  to  tMnrp  at  Dr.tHasaall'B  Ubovn ;  on  the  oontrarj, 
we  are  anxious  to  aid  him.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  exfiressing 
our  regret  that  he  did  not  .make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the 
lahoors  of  contineataLmicreocoiMlB  beiare  he  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  important  work. 

It'  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  saj,  that  he  has  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  the  production  of  the  present  publication, 
the  only  complete  one  of  the  kmd  in  the  English  lan^age,  and  we  have 
yery  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  notioe  of  our  readers. 
Ihe  ffreat  outlay  whioh  he  must  have  made  in  preparing  the  beauti- 
ful pmtes  with  which  the  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  preeludes,  we 
iure  sadly  afraid,  the  hope  of  the  undertaking  proving  a  very  reiMinera- 
tive  one,  at  least,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

l^B  Eiacrao-GanBOAi/  Cavses  of  Ckoi^era.  akd  othbr  CokpiiAzmtb, 
as  engendered  and  conducttd  ty  Dmmp^  FilA,  CeaepooU,  ami  Oky  Churek- 
parde;  with  the  beet  meaae  of  freeing  Towns  from  Ozone,  and  other  Emi' 
nations  qf  pent-up  Sewers  and  Drains.  By  Sia  J.  Murbat,  H.D., 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Dublin :  James  M'Qlashan,  21,  D*01ier  Street. 
W.^S.  Orr  and  Ca,  I^ndon  and  laverpool ;  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Cdinborgh. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Subscriber. — Grove's  battery  is  the  one  which  answers  best  for  the 
electric  light  The  plates  are  made,  of  zinc  and  platinum,  the  wires  of 
copper. 

A.  K.  T. — ^Elaine  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  suitable  for  watchmakers,  by 
exposing  olive  oil  to  a  low  temperature  and  pressing. 

A  Constant  Reader, — Without  practical  experience,  which  we  do  not  pro- 
fess, it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  particular  instructions  desired  for 
dyeing  the  silk. 

B.  C — Our  correspondenf  in  Paris  did  not  send  a  drawing  of  the  pill- 
moulds.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  .possess  any  advantage  over  the  pill- 
machine  for  general  use. 

P.  P4 — ^The  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  taaain  for  the  purpose 
alluded  to  would  be  absurd. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (omitted  last  month).-— Gold  affusion  is  recom- 
mended ,in  cases  of  poisoning  with  prussic  acid ;  but  we  are  not  aware  thftt 
the  addition  of  the  salts  woiUd  be  any  advantage.  The  action  of  prussic 
acid  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  in  general  no  time  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Juvenis  (Chichester)* — The  letter  H  is  accidentally  omitted  in  the  cut ; 
but  it  is  obvious  from  the  description  where  it  ought  to  have  been. 

F.  C* — The  mistake  appears  to  have  been  quite  accidental ;  not  a  wilful 
substitution. 

M.  N. — It  will  most  likely  be  several  months  before  the  work  alluded  to 
is  completed. 
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A.  P.  5.— We  are  not  aware  of  the  composition  of  "  Brande'6  enamel  for 
the  teeth." 

^.— Tbe  still  cannot  legally  be  used  without  taking  out  the  licence^  which 
is  lOs.  Gd,  a  year. 

X.  B. — It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Excise  would  Interfere  if  the 
medicinal  wines,  described  by  Dr.Butler  Lane,  were  adopted  to  any  extent. 

M,  P.  S.  (York). — We  have  received  the  specimen,  which  is  curious. 

TT.  C.  (York). — Mr.  Redwood,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
gives  several  formula  fur  Lugol's  Solution  of  Iodine. 

H.  P. — Fewness  Manual  of  Chemistry, 

Neweaede-^m-Tyne, — ^The  enclosure  has  been  received.  It  confirms  what 
we  have  already  stated  on  the  subject. 

M*  P.  5.  (Norwich) — The  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  contains 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  These  are  decom- 
posed with  hydrochloric  acid  when  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  formed. 
On  evaporating  the  liquor  this  salt  may  be  crystallized  out  in  an  impure 
state.    It  is  subsequently  purified  by  sublimation. 

Hermes. — A  new  edition  of  Phillips* s  Mineralogy  will  shortly  be  published, 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  the  kind  of  book  our  correspondent  requires.  It 
will  of  course  comprehend  Crystallography. 

Hintdo,^\,)  For  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread,  treat  a  portion  of  the 
bread  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  filter  the  solution.  Test  for  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  and  for  alumina  with  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  and  ammonia.  If  alumina  be  thrown  down,  it  will  be  soluble  in 
liquot  potassit,  and  when  heated  in  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  with 
a  little  nitrate  of  cobalt  it  assumes  a  beautiful  blue  colour.— (2.)  The  sub- 
stance sold  as  urn-powder  is  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

ZoUe. — Persesquinitrate  of  iron,  see  Vol.  viL,  page  596.  Eau  de  Cohgne, 
see  Vol.  iv.,  page  243  of  this  Journal 

A^ha,  M,  P.  S. — (1.)  We  think  the  addition  would  not  be  an  improve- 
roent. — (2.)  No. — (3.)  We  believe  such  an  apparatus  is  kept  by  Knight,  of 
Foster  Lane.— (4.)  Such  an  extract  would  not  answer  the  purpose. — (5.) 
We  do  not  know  it. 

C.  J.  P. — ^We  have  not  very  carefully  examined  the  specimen ;  but  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  being  the  salt  for  w^ich  it  was  sold. 

T*he  Potato  Disease. — We  regret  to  learn  that  this  disease  has  again  ap- 
peared in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  A  friend  of  ours  informs  us  that,  after  an 
absence  from  home  of  a  few  days,  he  found  several  fields,  which  he  had  left 
in  flouncing  condition,  entirely  blighted  with  the  disease  which  had  sud- 
denly come  on.  A  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  observed  at  the 
time,  similar  to  that  which  was  noticed  on  the  former  appearance  of  the 
disease.    We  hope  to  receive  more  specific  information  on  me  subject. 


AdyertisemenU  to  Mr.  ChurchilLi  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Conmiunications  to  the  EnrroB,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
SOth  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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SECRET  POISONING. 

The  crime  of  murder  has  prevailed  in  all  a^  since  the  fall  of  man. 
In  the  first  instance  this  was  effected  by  physical  violence  and  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  advancement  of  civilization  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  other  methods  of  effecting  the  object — methods  less 
brutal  and  more  diabolical.  Murder  is  not  now  confined  to  cases  of 
sudden  impulse  or  ungovernable  passion.  The  modem  assassin  adapts 
his  expedients  to  the  refinement  of  the  age,  bringing  to  his  aid  the 
appliances  of  science,  and  of)«n  masking  deliberate  treachery  under 
an  assimied  pretence  of  affectionate  attentions.  In  this  manner  the 
systematic  poisoner,  while  ministering  to  the  sufferings  of  the  victim, 
continues  secretly  to  aggravate  those  sufferings  until  the  object  is 
accomplished. 

To  frustrate  these  schemes  of  the  educated  and  accomplished 
villain  would  be  diOSicult — ^perhaps  impossible;  but  the  crime  is 
often  perpetrated  in  a  less  artful  manner  by  persons  over  whom  some 
restramt  might  be  placed,  by  diminishing  the  facility  with  which 
destructive  agents  notoriously  used  for  such  purposes  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  relation  too  often  proved  to  subsist  between  biurial-dubs 
and  rat-poison  is  a  disgrace  to  numan  nature  ;  and  while  it  is  known 
that  there  are  in  the  world  persons  so  depraved  as  to  poison  their 
children  for  the  sake  of  the  burial-fees,  the  subject  assumes  an  im- 
portance which  demands  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  profession 
and  the  public. 

-  Considering  the  various  sources  of  danger  to  which  the  public  are 
exposed  from  the  careless  and  criminal  use  of  poisons,  doubts  have 
been  entertained  whether  any  practicable  remedy  could  be  contrived 
for  an  evil  of  such  magnitude.  The  late  discussions  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  bodies  afford  grounds  for 
believing  that  something  may  be  done  to  diminish  it,  and  we  trust 
the  proposed  joint  committee  will  be  successful  in  bringing  forward 
a  report  in  a  tangible  form  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
If  tne  Medical  profession  and  the  Chemists  can  a^pree  upon  such  a 
report,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  fear  any  opposition  m  the  event  of  the 
suDJect  coming  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form  of  a  Bill. 


THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  AND  THE  CHURCHYARDS. 

The  Board  of  Health  appear  to  be  determined  to  carry  their  eccen- 
tricities with  them  to  the  grave.  Their  directions  respectinff  certain 
burial-ffrounds  are  novel,  although  the  idea  upon  wnich  tnej  are 
founded  is  not  original.  The  sud  burial-grounos  are  (accordiuff  to 
the  recent  order)  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  not  less  than  tnree 
inches  of  quicklime,  excepting  the  pathways  and  the  parts  already 

vol..  IX.  r 
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covered  widi  flat  ston&s ;  and  in  each  graTe  liie  coffin  is  to  be  deposited 
on  a  lajer  of  the  same  material.  Not  more  than  one  corpse  is  to  be 
buried  in  anj  CTave,  unless  a  stone  or  brick  grave,  &c.  If  in  digging 
anj  grave  any  human  bone  or  other  part  of  a  human  body,  or  irtis- 
ment  of  a  coffin,  shall  become  visible,  the  earth  is  to  be  immediately 
filled  in  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  three  inches  of  quicklime  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  layer  of  three  inches  of  the  same  substance. 
Every  coffin  shall  be  at  least  five  feet  below  the  surface  and  two  feet 
six  laterally  from  every  other  coffin.  ,The  latter  regulation  is  an 
indirect  prohibition  of  intramursd  interment,  rendering^  unneces- 
sary the  cnonical  process  of  disinfecting  with  quicklime.  The  object 
of  ^18  expedient  is  to  absorb  the  noxious  gases  emanating  from  the 
bodies  beneath  the  surface,  for  which  purpose  the  grave-yard  is  to  be 
desolated  and  converted  in  wet  weather  into  a  drab  swamp,  and  at  all 
times  covered  with  a  compound  of  dirty  lime.  Not  a  particle  of  grass 
or  other  vegetation  is  to  be  permitted,  although  this  is  the  natural 
antidote  for  animal  exuviae,  the  elements  of  which  constitute  the  food 
of  vegetables.  This,  however,  is  too  refined  and  poetical  an  idea  for 
the  Board  of  Health,  who  adopt  in  preference  the  example  of  the 
Bermondsey  murderers,  and  ordain  that  every  corpse  interred  shall  be 
provided  with  a  winding  sheet  of  the  same  material  as  that  in  which 
the  unfortunate  O'Connor  was  enveloped. 

Not  satisfied  with  applying  the  j^ter  to  the  sore — ^throwing  the 
lime  into  the  trenches  or  other  offensive  spots — the  Board  of  Health 
convert  their  remedy  into  a  nuisance  by  spreading  it  all  over  the 
pround,  and  inflict  this  penalty  upon  fourteen  grave-yards  before  they 
nave  fairly  tested  the  experiment  on  one.  The  use  of  lime  as  an  an- 
tidote to  noxious  animal  compounds  is  a  fair  subject  for  experiment. 
Charcoal  might  also  be  tried  for  the  same  purpose,  and  there  may  be 
other  means  worthy  of  consideration.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
substance  employed  as  a  disinfectant,  the  surface  of  the  ground  should 
be  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  which  would  not  diminish  the  efficapy 
of  liie  chemical  agent,  while  it  would  prevent  the  unnecessary  nuisance 
now  in  contemplation. 

The  revolting  method  of  desecrating  churchyards,  by  burning  up 
the  natural  green  turf  with  quicklime,  is  in  accordance  with  tlj^ 
caustic  anathema  of  the  Board  of  Health  against  fruit  and  vegetables, 
KB  wdl  as  other  necessary  and  wholesome  articles  of  food — an  order 
implying  a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficenoe  of  Providence,  and 
calculated  to  add  the  miseries  of  starvation  to  the  dangers  of  pestilence. 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  if  this  order,  and  the  instructions  for  the 
general  use  or  opium  as  a  family  medicine,  had  been  literally  obeyed, 
the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  Board  of  Health  would  have  exceeded 
that  which  has  arisen  from  the  cholera. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL    MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10th,  1849. 
KB.  MIUIBB,  FXBSIDBKT,  IN  THB  GHAIB. 

Ths  ChatBiMAn  stated,  that  the  first  business  of  the  eyeninff  would 
be  the  Distribution  of  the  Prices  which  were  awarded  to  students  in 
the  classes  of  Matebxa  Medica,  Chehistbt  ajyd  Phabmact,  and 
BoTAKT,  during  the  last  session.  He  felt  gratified  in  being  the  organ 
through  which  the  handsome  and  valuable  books  before  him  were  to 
be  conveyed  to  tbose  pupils  who  had  honourablj  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  their  professional  studies. 

The  questions  for  examination,  and  the  successfiil  competitors,  were 
as  follows : — 

MATERIA    MEDICA, 

EXAimrEB,  DR.  PEREIRA. 

1.  6176  a  brief  botanical  description  of  the  natural  orders  Alga,  Lichenes, 

Iridacece,  and  UmbMfsra,  Enumerate  the  officinal  substances  which 
these  orders  respectively  yield. 

2.  Draw  a  parallel  between  the  barks  of  Cinnamon  and  Cassia  lignea ; 
mention  the  names  and  places  of  growtli  of  the  trees  yielding  them, 
and  point  out  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  by  which  these 
barks  are  respectively  distinguished. 

3.  Describe  the  physical  agency  bv  whidh  the  bursting  of  the  ripe  fruits  of 
Momordica  ehterittm  is  effected,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  the  elate- 
rium  of  the  shops.  Name  the  organic  constituents  of  this  substance, 
and  the  mode  of  separating  them. 

4.  What  is  the  botanical  origin  of  the  extracts  known  in  commerce  by  the 

names  of  Catechu,  Terra  japomea^  Cuteh,  Gambir,  and  JTmof— how  are 
they  obtained  ?— what  parts  of  the  world  are  they  brought  from  ? — 
and  what  is  their  diemical  composition  ? 

5.  What  are  the  chemical  characters  which  respectively  distingiush  the 
mucilages  of  aeada-gum,  tragacanth,  quince-seed,  and  dextrin& 

6.  Mention  some  medicinal  seeds  whose  albumen  possesses  acrid  or  poisonous 
qualities. 

7.  Describe  the  appearance  which  a  slice  of  potato  presents  under  the 
microscope,  both  before  and  after  boiling,  Give  a  sketch  of  the  process 
for  extracting  potato-starch,  and  compare  it  with  that  followed  in  the 
preparation  at  wheat-starch.  Describe  the  microscopic  appearance  of 
tlie  grains  of  potato-starch,  pointing  out  the  characters  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  eMw-£»-iiioi<. 

8.  Enumerate  leaflets  of  which  Alexandrian  senna  is  constituted,  and 
point  out  the  chu'acters  by  which  they  are  respectively  distinguished. 

9.  How  would  you  proceed  to  detect  powdered  cantharides  in  a  mixed 
powder? 

10.  Name  the  substances  marked  I,  2, 3,  and  4. 


orv  ottnoid  CJU IM6  ^  a  fliiMroioqpfl,  and  f»M];y  t^ 
hy'tketekmff  the  objects  they  describe."] 

Pbbb Mr.  Thomas  Trask,  7,  Camden  Road  Villas. 

Pmze Mr.  Edmund  Greaves,  17,  Bloomsbury  Squai«. 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 

EXAHINSB,  UB.  BBDWOOD. 

1.  Filtration, — Enmnerate  the  substances  used  as  Altering  media  ;  describe 

the  methods  of  using  them  ;  and  mention  cases  in  whidi  they  are  indi- 
Tidually  applicable. 

2.  Tincture8, — ^Describe  the  different  processes  by  which  tinctures  are 
prepared,  naming  any  tinctures  which  are  best  prepared  by  any  par- 
ticular process. 

3.  Calcination  and  Sublimaticn, — Describe  the  methods  of  effecting  the  sub- 
limation of  sulphur,  calomel,  benzoic  acid,  and  indigo ;  and  the  pre- 
paration of  red  precipitate  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  by  calcination. 
State  the  conditions  upon  which  the  more  or  less  crystalline  state  of 
the  products  will  depend. 

4.  Oxygen,  Chlorine,  Phogphoms,  and  Cyanogen, — Their  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, properties,  and  principal  compounds. 

5.  State  the  composition  of  starch,  dextrine,  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar, 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  acetone,  oxalic  acid.  Explain  the  mutual 
relations  of  these  bodies,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  thepnxluction 
of  some  members  of  the  group  from  others. 

6.  Explain  the  terms  isomerigm  and  attotropy,  with  illustrations. 

FntST  Fbize  ..  .Mr.  Edmund  Greaves,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
Second  Fbize... Mr.  Augustus  Bird,  Homton  Villa,  Kensington. 

Cebtifigatbs  07  Mebit...!.  Mr.  Joseph  James  Sessions. 
"  "         2.  Mr.  C.  R.  Quiller. 

**  "         8.  Mr.  George  Dymond. 

GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

EXAMINEB,  MR.  BEMTLET. 
VIVA  VOCE  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  plants  were  submitted  to  the  candidates,  who  were 
required  to  name  them  ~  to  state  the  natural  order  to  which  each  belonged 
•—to  mention  the  medical  and  economical  properties  of  each — and  to  de- 
scribe any  peculiar  feature  in  any  of  the  plants. 

Delphinium  Staphysagria,  Aconitum  Napellus,  Aconitum  paniculatum 
— Papayer  somniferum,  Chelidonium  majus — Malya  sylvestris,  Althsea 
officinalis — ^Ruta  graveolens — ^Agrimonia  Eupatoria^-Coniura  maculatum 
— Bryonia  dioica — Valeriana  officinalis,  Centranthus  ruber-*  Pyrethrum 
Farthenium,  Anthemis  nobilis,  Cnlcus  b^iedictus,  Cichorium  Intybus — 
Enautia  arvensis— ConTolvulus  Scammonea — Symphytum  officinale^ 
Mentha  yiridis,  Mentha  piperita,  Mentha  Pulcgium — S(Manum  dulcamara, 
Solanum  nigrum,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus  niger.  Datura  Stramo- 
nium—Rheum palmatum,  Rheum  Emodi,  Rheum  Rhaponticum— Cannabis 
sativa,  Farietaria  officinalis — ^Veratrum  album — Acorus  Calamus. 

WBITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

QuestionM  U>  be  anmoered, 

1.  Describe  the  several  forms  of  Vascular  tissue  in  plants,  and  mention 
the  tribes  and  organs  in  which  they  respectively  occur. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  stems  of  Monocoty- 
ledonous.  Dicotyledonous,  and  Aootyledonous  plants. 

8.  What  are  the  characters  which  distinguish  a  Root,  a  Rhisome,  a  Tuber, 

a  Coirmus,  and  a  Bulb  ? 
4.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Sap,  and  the  changes,  physical  and  chemica], 

which  it  undergoes  during  its  progress  through  the  plant 
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5.  Describe  a  Stipule^  a  Bract,  a  Spathe,  an  Inyolacre,  a  Cupule,  and  a 
Perianth. 

6.  Describe  the  meaning  of  the  terms  centri/uffal  and  centripetal  in/lo' 
reacence.  Mention  the  yarieties  of  inflorescence  which  belong  respect- 
ively to  each,  and  describe  and  gire  examples  of  the  following  kinds, 
▼iz.,  a  Raceme,  Spadlx,  Amentum,  Corjmb,  Umbel,  Panide,  and 
Cyme. 

7.  Describe  the  three  chief  modes  of  valvular  dehiscence  of  the  Fruit,  and 
give  the  stractnre  and  examples  of  the  following  kinds  of  Fruits  : 
Legume,  Achenium,  Follicle,  Capsule,  Pyxis,  Berry,  Siliqua,  Silicida, 
and  Cone. 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  Ovule  before  and  after  fecundation. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  Arillus  and  an  Arillode  \  also  between 
a  Seed  and  a  Spore  ? 

10.  Describe  and  mention  the  Sub-classes  into  which  Exogens  are  divided 
in  the  Natural  System  of  De  Candolle. 

11.  Give  the  diagnoses  of  the  following  Natural  Oi-ders  :  Papaveraces, 
Crudfere,  Leguminosse,  Umbellifers,  Compositse,  and  Solanaces. 
Mention  the  medical  properties  of  each  natural  order,  and  name  the 
medical  plants  which  they  respectively  yield. 

12.  Distinguish  the  Melanihacee  from  tlie  Iridete,  Amaryllidese,  and 
LiliaoesB. 

FiBST  PsiZE Mr.  J.  S.  Walker,  Worcester. 

Sbconb  Pbize Mr.  0.  R.  QuiUer,  Hebton. 

Cebtificates  of  M£BiT...Mr.  Edmund  Greaves. 

"  Mr.  T.  L.  Miller. 

The  Chairman  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fol- 
lowing Donations,  which  had  been  made  to  the  Museum  and  Library 
of  the  Sodety : — 

From  T.  M.  Stoite,  Esq ,  of  the  Rayed  CoBege  of  5iir^«on«.— Specimen 
of  Woorari  poison,  and  fifty  poisoned  arrows,  from  Pirara,  near  Fort  San 
Joaquim,  on  the  Rio  Branco. 

From  Mr.  P.  J.  Cookes,  of  SaHtbury.—Speoiaien  of  earth,  with  blue 
vein,  from  the  centre  of  a  tumulus  near  Salisbury. 

From  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Gonton,  New  Keston  Street,  Botom^A.— Concretion 
from  the  stomach  of  a  horse. 

From  Mr.  John  Savorv.— Specimen  of  Sumbul  Root. 

From  Mr.  Simkin.  —  False  Ipecacuanha  —  Ipecanga  Root  from  Rio 
Janeiro. 

From  T.  H.  Kekt,  Esq.,  Staunton,  Suffoth.^Dned  specimens  of  Hyos- 
cyamus  niger — Conium  maculatum  —  Digitalis  purpurea — Aconitum 
napellus— Datura  stramonium — ^Ruta  graveolens  — Lactuca  virosa — ^Atropa 
belladonna— Solanum  dulcamara — Cichorium  intybus. 

From  Mr.  Giles  Yarde,  Lamb's  Conduit  StreeL—Co^  of  Scott's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  in  six  volumes. 

The  Chaibman  then  observed  that  the  next  subject  for  considera- 
tion was 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

Mr.  Jacob  Beix  said  the  subject  had  been  introduced  to  the 
members  of  that  Society  on  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgicid  Assodatlon  by  Dr.  Tunstall,  of  Bath,  who  had  drawn  up  a 
series  of  Questions  (published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal)^  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  practiced  means  could  be 
adopted  for  preventing  the  frequent  accidents  and  crimes  resulting 
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from  the  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons.  These  qoestions  were  chieflj 
confined  to  arsenic,  that  being  the  poison  used  in  a  m^oritj  of  the 
cases  detected;  but  it  was  also  wortnj  of  consideration  whether,  in  the 
event  of  some  measures  beinff  decided  on,  these  measures  should  not 
indude  some  other  poisons.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  something 
ouffht  to  be  done,  smce,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  every  person 
oamng  himself  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  might  sell  every  kmd  of 
poison  to  any  person  applying  for  it.  Poisons  were  also  sold  by 
grocers,  oilmen,  and  hockiBters,  especially  in  the  country.  Some  advan- 
taffe  might  result  from  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  these  dangerous 
substances  to  medical  men  and  Chemists  and  Dmcgists ;  but,  in  onier  to 
make  the  law  effectual,  it  would  be  necessary  to  mtroduce  another  law, 
defining  who  is  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion and  examination  of  those  who  assume  that  name.  By  carrjring 
out  this  provision,  for  which  object  chiefly  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
was  foimded,  more  benefit  woiud  be  conferred  on  the  public  than  by 
an  imperfect  plan  relating  to  any  particular  poison.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  meeting  to  consider  the  sale  of  opium  as  well  as  arsenic, 
ibis  being  sold  to  a  large  extent  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
both  in  the  crude  state  and  in  the  form  of  child^s  cordial,  by  which 
children  were  poisoned  by  wholesale,  as  proved  before  a  late  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  Other  poisons  also  deserved  attention,  as  the 
family  poisoners,  if  deprived  of  one  a^nt,  would  be  likely  to  find 
out  another ;  and  the  newspapers  woula  soon  instruct  the  uninitiated 
in  the  art,  through  the  medium  of  reports  of  inquests  and  police 
reports.  The  question  before  the  meeting  related  to  the  retail  sale  of 
poisons,  especiaUy  arsenic,  the  wholesale  use  of  arsenic  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  placing  it  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutiou  boar.  Mr.  Bell  had  been  informed  that  one  house  in  London 
had  sc^d  in  three  years  upwards  of  4000  cwt.  of  arsenic.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  view  of  the  subject  which  claimed  so  much  attention ; 
it  was  the  sale  of  arsenic  by  retail,  for  poisoning  rats  and  other 
vermin,  which  was  the  most  fertile  source  of  accident  and  crime, 
and  for  this  purpose,  it  might  be  afiirmed,  arsenic  was  unnecessary. 
The  subject  was  very  properly  introduced  to  the  members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  it  was  desirable  to  protect  the  public  by 
some  judicious  regulations  without  placing  inconvenient  restrictions 
on  Chemists  and  jSruggists  in  their  ordinary  and  legitimate  business. 

Dr.  TiTNSTAiiL  stated  that  the  subject  under  discussion  had  been 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  by  Dr.  Toogood,  of  Torquay,  late  of  Bridgewater,  and 
that  it  had  excited  much  interest  on  account  of  the  serious  evils  proved 
to  exist  under  the  present  defective  laws.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
arsenic  was  indiscriminately  sold  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  destroying 
vermin.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Lincolnshire,  and  other 
places  where  many  of  the  secret  poisonings  had  taken  place.  The  pre- 
caution of  requirmg  a  witness  was  not  effectual,  as  it  oflen  happened 
that  the  vender  was  not  acquainted  either  with  the  purchaser  or  the 
witness.  The  use  of  arsemc  for  rat  poison  was  certainly  unnecessary, 
and  this  was  the  pretext  usually  resorted  to  by  those  who  purchased  it 
with  criminal  intentions.  It  was  also  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  for 
steeping  wheat,  and  for  dressing  sheep ;  and  in  manufacturing  districts 
for  dyeing,  and  in  various  other  processes.     The  use  of  arsenic  for 
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dreflsmg  sheep  was  attended  with  considerable  danger.  He  was 
in^mned  that  the  sheep  frequently  died  after  the  arsenical  dressmg, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  sometimes  slaughtered  whi& 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  poison  which  had  been  absorbed.  Dr. 
Bxetti  of  Liy^pool,  had  detected  it  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen 
of  a  woman  who  had  died  from  the  application  of  an  arsenical  plaster, 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  arsenic,  however  administered,  pro- 
duced inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  was  important  for  the  pro- 
ftesaion  to  investigate  the  efiects  of  this  arseniesd  dressingon  sheep, 
and  particularlj  on  their  flesh,  as  sold  for  human  food.  The  use  of 
arsenic  for  steepine  com  was  much  to  be  deprecated ;  it  was  an  unne- 
cessary risk,  as  sulphate  of  copper  answered  much  better.  Among 
other  evils  attending  the  practice,  partridges  and  other  birds  were 
sometimes  poisoned,  and  the  fact  was  brought  to  light  by  the  dacfferoas 
consequences  resulting  from  eating  such  birds.  There  could  oe  no 
doubt  that  the  frequent  use  of  arsenic  for  these  and  other  purposes 
afibrded  great  facilities  to  the  suicide,  a  circumstance  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Registrar-General's  report. 

From  the  answers  already  received  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
oonntrjr  to  the  <]^ue8tions  which  he  had  drawn  up.  Dr.  Timstall  was  con- 
firmed in  the  opmion  that,  for  most  of  the  purposes  above  named,  arsenic 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  a  judicious  restriction  on  its  sale,  instead  of 
being  objected  to  as  an  inconvenience,  would  be  considered  by  Chemists 
to  be  rather  a  relief  from  an  onerous  responsibility.  (The  doctor 
quoted  several  of  the  answers,  which  confirmed  this  view  of  the  case.) 
An  idea  had  been  thrown  out  that  in  one  respect  arsenic  possessed  an 
advantage,  namely,  that  it  was  easily  detected  by  chemical  tests,  and 
that  other  poisons  might  be  used  which  chemistry  could  not  recognise, 
which  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  bringing  offenders  to  justice. 
Dr.  Tunstall  did  not  admit  the  force  of  this  argument,  observing  that 
arsenic,  when  administered  in  almost  homceopatnic  doses  in  the  manner 
practised  by  systenuitic  poisoners,  produces  a  disease  which  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  gastritis  arising  from  natural  causes, 
and,  being  cumulative  in  its  efiects,  the  patient  sank  gradually  into  a 
state  of  decay,  the  process  of  poisoning  occupying  several  weeks  or 
even  months.  He  considered  that  great  responsibuity  would  rest  on 
the  profession  if  means  were  not  taken  to  check  this  disgraceful  crime, 
and  that  equally  strenuous  endeavours  should  be  used  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  suicide,  who,  if  unable  to  obtain  his  object  by 
the  easy  method  afibrded  by  poison,  woidd  be  driven  to  the  razor,  the 
rope,  or  the  river — an  alternative  which  in  many  instances  would  deter 
him  from  the  commission  of  the  crime.  The  sale  of  poisonous  drugs 
should  be  restricted  to  the  adult,  including  every  drug  that  had  been 
used  for  criminal  and  suicidal  purposes,  and  their  sale  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  Druggist ;  the  huckster  and  grocer  being  prohibited  firom 
keepmg  it  as  an  article  of  sale  under  heavy  penalties.  By  this  means 
the  suicide  would  be  driven  to  those  means  which  require  no  external 
agents,  and  many  an  upright  man  would  be  saved  the  pain  and  regret 
attendant  upon  the  knowledge  that  he  had  innocently  supplied  the 
means  of  death,  and  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  refiiae,  with  an  un- 
doubted authority,  the  supply  of  a  poisonous  or  destructive  agent. 
Among  the  answers  received  from  the  country  some  astounding  facts 
had  b^n  stated  in  reference  to  other  poisons  aa  well  as  araemc    A 
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correspondent  in  Lincolnshire  stated  that  he  sold  annually,  bj  retidl, 
from  50  to   100  gallons  of  laudanum,  besides  morphia,  strychnia, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic.      A 
correspondent  in  Manchester  informed  him  that  the  sale  of  Godfrey^B 
Cordial  was  carried  on  by  the  small  grocers  to  a  large  extent,  and 
that  there  was  a  demand  for  arsenious  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  other 
poisons.     In  Leominster  there  was  a  great  demand  for  corrosive  sub- 
limate.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  thoueht  the  safetr  of  the 
Sublic  demanded  some  stringent  regulations.    The  effect  of  a  Chemises 
cence  would  be,  that  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs  would  be  taken 
away  from  those  who  were  so  ignorant  as  to  mistake  laudanum  for 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  oxalic  acid  for  Epsom  salts,  and  who  sent  out 
poisons  generally  in  unlabelled  bottles.     The  effect  of  the  present 
system  in  the  manufactiuing  districts  was  shewn  by  the  Registrar- 
(^enerars  return,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  seven  years  the 
deaths  in  Manchester,  arising  in  a  great  degree  from  the  pernicious 
practice  of  drugging  children  in  that  city,  were  16,000  more  than  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  although  the  population  of  Surrey  considerably 
exceeded  that  of  Manchester.    The  existing  evils  might  be  materially 
diminished,  if  not  prevented,  by  a  vigorous  and  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Medical  Profession,  aided  bv  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
whose  influence  in  such  an  undertakmg  would  be  conducive  at  the 
same  time  to  their  own  advancement,  by  promoting  the  improved 
system  of  education  which  they  had  been  for  some  years  engaged  in 
introducing. 

Dr.  Tunstall  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject 
with  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  from  whom  he  hoped 
to  receive  further  information  in  reply  to  the  questions  which  he  nad 
drawn  up  on  the  sale  of  poisons. 

The  Uhaibman  expressed  what  he  was  persuaded  was  the  sense  of 
the  Meeting,  in  offering  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  Tunstall  for 
his  valuable  suggestions,  and  also  for  having  brought  forward  a  ques- 
tion in  which  all  the  members  were  practically  interested.  He  thought 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  Society  to  co-operate  with  the  doctor  and 
his  coUea^es  in  the  undertaking  which  they  had  commenced  with  so 
much  spirit,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Members  individually  would  assist 
by  offering  any  suggestions  that  might  occur  to  them.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  noticing  a  form  of  register  for  the  sale  of  pobons 
adopted  by  Messrs.  mtchcock,  of  Taunton,  who  had  forwarded  a 
copy.  It  contained  columns  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  witness,  the  name  of  the  poison,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  wanted. 

Dr.  SiBSON,  having  been  deputed  by  Dr.  Toogood  to  introduce  his 
proposition  respecting  poisons  to  the  Association  at  Worcester,  and 
navmg  also  been  one  oi  the  Committee  appointed  on  that  occasion, 
felt  much  interested  in  the  inquiry  which  had  been  undertaken,  and 
thought  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  by  joining  in  it 
would  promote  the  good  work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged, 
namely,  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  character  of  their 
Members.  He  felt  that  the  profession  at  lar^e  had  re.- son  to  feel  in- 
debted to  that  Society  for  the  advancement  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  pharmacy,  and  for  the  groundwork  which  had  been  laid  for 
the  introduction  of  a  legislative  enactment  for  the  regulation  of  that 
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branch  of  the  profession.  With  reference  to  the  proposed  investigation 
on  the  sale  of  poisons,  he  thought  this  would  be  more  efficiently  con- 
ducted by  tt  committee  than  by  an  individual,  and  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Association  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  joint  committee 
should  collect  a  mass  of  evidence,  to  be  made  available  when  the  ques- 
tion was  in  a  state  to  be  brought  before  Parliament. 

Thb  Chaibman  said  he  fdt  assured  the  Council  of  the  Society 
would  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  proposition,  to  which  Dr.  Tunstall 
also  gave  his  assent,  observing  that  he  should  be  happy  to  make  any 
information  which  he  had  collected  available  to  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Ubb  agreed  with  the  observations  which  had  been  made 
by  Dr.  TunstiQl  and  Dr.  Sibson,  as  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  then  before  the  Meeting,  and  the  necessity  there  was  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  for  placing  the  sale  of  poisons  under  legal 
restrictions.  With  reference  to  the  particular  poison  to  which  alm- 
sion  had  principally  been  made,  namely,  arsenic,  he  thought  its  use 
might  very  well  be  dispensed  with  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  was 
sold  by  retail.  For  destroying  rats,  mice,  and  beetles,  phosphorus  was 
much  more  effectual,  and  was,  in  fact,  unobjectionable.  As  a  dressing 
for  sheep,  arsenic  ought  not  to  be  used,  and  for  steeping  com  it  was 
equally  objectionable,  while  sulphate  of  copper  was  unobjectionable 
and  answered  better.  He  thought  it  was  full  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  something  towards  checking  the  practice  of  secret 
poisoning  which  had  become  so  prevalent. 

Mr.  Edwakds  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
suggested,  of  granting  licences  to  Druggists  to  sell  poisons.  This 
would  be  giving  a  legal  sanction  to  their  sale,  which  would  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  evil  at  present  existing.  He  could  not  see 
the  necessity  for  the  sale  of  arsenic  by  retail,  and  thought  a  direct  pro- 
hibition would  be  attended  with  neither  difficulty  nor  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Casden  (a  Barrister)  said  that,  his  attention  having  been 
directed  to  this  subject  a  few  years  ago,  he  had  maturely  considered 
the  various  means  which  had  been  proposed  for  checkmg  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  present  indiscriminate  sale  of  poisons.  He  thought 
that  any  measure  which  was  alopted  might  very  properly  be  made  to 
apply  only  to  arsenic,  as  that  was  the  poison  used  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  of  poisoning.  He  suggested  the  registration  of  every  sale  of 
arsenic  and  every  application  for  it  at  the  nearest  police-station,  by 
which  means,  if  a  person  applied  for  it  and  was  refused,  and  aflerwaros 
obtained  it  at  another  shop,  the  two  transactions  being  made  known 
would  afford  a  clue  to  investigation  by  the  police,  and  by  this  means 
it  would  be  notorious  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  that  arsenic  had 
been  purchased,  which  would  be  a  check  on  family  poisoning. 

Mr.  Waugh  considered  that  any  regulations  giving  a  legal  sanction 
to  the  sale  of  poisons  would  be  calculated  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  evils  at  present  existing.  A  licence  would  be  particularly 
objectionable.  In  fact,  why  should  arsenic  be  sold  by  retail  at  all  ? 
It  was  not  necessary,  and  by  its  entire  prohibition  the  trade  would  be 
relieved  from  a  great  responsibility. 

Mr.  Pedleb  concurrea  in  disapproving  of  the  licence.  He  thought, 
if  licences  were  granted  under  legislative  sanction,  that  those  who  now 
refuse  to  sell  arsenic  at  all  would  find  a  difficulty  in  adhering  to  that 
determination,  and  the  sale  of  the  poison  would  therefore  be  increased. 
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He  adverted  to  the  Buggestion  tlist^  in  tboae  caaes  in  wkieh  anenic  waa 
sold  for  l^itimate  pnrpoeeo,  it  ahonld  always  be  mixed  with  vermilion 
or  some  ouier  colouring  matter. 

Mr.  Redwood  said  that,  reference  haying  been  repeatedly  made^ 
during  the  discussion,  to  the  legitimate  use  of  arsenic  for  certain 
manufacturing  purposes  which  were  not  specified,  the  CiMnmittee,  in 
carr^in^  out  the  object  they  had  in  view,  would  do  well  to  make  it  a 
particular  subject  of  inquiry,  what  are  the  processes  in  which  arsenic 
18  used,  and  might  not  a  substitute  be  discovered  for  this  objectionable 
ingredient  in  some  or  all  of  such  processes  P  The  statements  which 
had  been  made  that  evening  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  he  had  formed 
from  many  years*  experience  in  the  drug  trade,  that  arsenic  need  not 
be  sold  at  all  by  the  retail  Chemist  and  Ihruggist. 

It  was  decided  nem,  con.  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the 
Council,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee. 
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TUB  PUnaiDSlIT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Dr.  Neyins  gave  his  first  Lectiare  on  Specific  Cfravjty,  embracing  liquids 
only.  After  some  Introductory  remarks,  the  doctor  pointed  out  the  practical 
difficulties  arising  from  capillary  attraction — the  importance  of  tempera- 
ture— and  the  necessity  of  testing  the  bottles  in  ordinary  use  in  order  to 
ensure  accuracy;  and,  to  illustrate  the  subject,  went  through  several 
operations  and  worked  the  results.  Ho  then  explained  the  principle  of 
hydrometers,  m.,  the  •*  upward  pressure  of  liquids,"  which  he  also  illus- 
trated by  many  neat  experiments;  and,  on  concluding  his  instructive 
lecture,  postponed  entering  into  the  second  part  of  his  subject,  viz..  Solids, 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

HTDfEO-CABBOir,  OB  WATXB-OAS. 

Mr.  Tbumper  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Hydro-carbon^  or  Water-gas. 
He  believed  some  opposition  had  been  shown  to  this  gas  on  the  groond 
that  it  was  not  a  new,  but  a  well-known  and  old  invention.  Now  he  was  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  claims  of  the  patentee  to  originality,  or  to  discuss 
its  scientific  bearings;  but  simply  to  give  the  result  of  his  experience  for 
some  months  past,  during  which  he  has  made  it  for  his  own  consumption. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  two  retorts  contained  in  a  large  iron  box,  one 
for  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  other  of  resin  and  common  oil.  The 
first  retort  is  divided  by  a  partition,  which  reaches  to  within  four  inches 
from  the  bottom.  One  division  is  hollow,  and  the  other  surrounded  by 
charcoal  and  filled  with  scrap  iron ;  upon  this  the  water  drops  in  IVom  a 
syphon-pipe  and  is  decomposed.  The  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  the  oxygen 
combining  partly  with  the  carbon  forming  carbonic  oxide,  and  partly 
with  the  iron  forming  peroxide,  the  mixed  gases  then  pass  ofi*  into  the 
hydraulic  main.  The  second  retort  is  similarly  partitioned  and  partly 
filled  with  iron  chain,  in  order  to  extend  the  surface.  Upon  these  the 
resin  and  oil  drops  through  a  syphon-tube  (which  was  originally  bent,  but 
Mr.  Trumper  had  found  a  straight  f^umel-tube  far  more  useful,  and  adopted 
it),  and  a  gas  rich  in  carbon  is  the  result,  chiefly  bicarbide  of  hydrogen, 
but  mixed  with  secondary  products;  some  of  the  resin  seems  to  be  carried 
over  with  a  volatile  oil;  these  pass  into  the  hydraulic  main,  where  they 
mix  with  the  gases  from  the  other  retort,  and  together  pass  inco  a  "  cooling- 
box,'*  and  through  a  series  of  long  upright  pipes  dipping  into  water.  This 
frees  the  gas  from  ammonia,  resinous  or  pitchy  matter,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  naphtha,  which  appears  to  be  pyroxillic  spirit.    After  this 
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jmrificaiioii  the  gai  paaics  at  onoe  into  the  gasometer.  After  moking 
thfee  or  four  timet,  safflcient  reshioiit  matter  coHecti  in  the  cooling-boz 
to  fumiih  a  new  vappfy  cf  gas  without  additional  resin.  Mr.  Tramper's 
gawmeter  oootains  lizty  csiic  f&st,  and  is  so  much  too  somll  as  to  destroy 
the  eoonomj  of  the  operation  in  a  great  degree.  For  this  quantk j  of  gas, 
which  comes  over  in  about  three-quarters  of  as  hour,  he  uses  4lhs.  resin, 
Slbs.  water,  Gibs,  oil  or  grease — this  costs  4d.  On  the  whole,  he  calcu- 
lates, it  costs  him  nearly  5s.  per  1000  feet;  but  as  he  is  obliged  each  time  to 
stop  the  operation  almost  as  soon  tM  it  is  thoroughly  heated,  on  account  of 
his  gasometer  being  full,  so  large  a  waste  results  ttnt  he  thinks  he  could 
M  one  four  times  the  size  with  the  same  quantity  of  ingredients,  and 
reduce  the  cost  to  \s,  6dL  or  U.  Sd.  per  1000.  On  the  Isrge  scale  of  course 
its  expense  would  be  much  less  on  account  of  the  yalne  of  the  bjr- 
products,  but  eren  at  this  rate  it  is  inraluaUe  to  Chemists  unprovided 
with  coal-gas,  or  only  obtaining  it  at  a  high  rate. 

It  is  equal  in  luminous  and  heating  properties  to  the  coal-gas,  and 
deroid  of  sulphur  and  other  unhealthy  impurities ;  its  odour  is  hardly 
perceptible,  but  sufficiently  so  to  detect  any  escape  ;  and  its  colour  is 
brownish.  On  the  whole,  his  experience  of  it  has  been  highly  fiiTonrable, 
and  he  would  recommend  all  those  who  have  the  convenience  to  make  a 
trial  of  it 

Mr.  Wau>is  stated,  that  he  considered  it  was  no  inTention  on  the  part 
of  the  patentee,  for  he  found  in  Kmapp*»  Chemical  Technohgy  a  fbll  descrip- 
tion of  the  process,  invented  by  Sdligue,  which  appeared  to  him  nearly 
identical  It  consisted  of  three  retorts,  two  of  which  decomposed  water 
by  charcoal,  and  the  gases  H  and  CO  passed  at  once  into  the  third  retort, 
containing  iron  chains,  upon  which  bituminous  slate  oil,  or  any  resinous 
oils,  were  dripped ;  the  richly  carbonized  gas  from  the  oil  was  diluted  with 
the  other  gases,  so  that  no  deposition  of  carbon  took  place  on  tlie  chains. 
This  gas  was  said  to  be  twice  as  brilliant  as  coal-gas,  but  the  author  did 
not  see  upon  what  principle  that  could  be.  Mr.  Waldie  said  the  same 
objection  had  occurred  to  him,  as  it  was  generally  found  that  the  illumi- 
nating power  was  increased  by  adding  carbon;  hence  gases  were  naphtha- 
Ined,  and  the  light  thereby  increased.  He  also  observed,  that  tlie  only 
difference  he  saw  in  tl»  two  processes  was,  that  Selligue's  appeared  the 
more  perfect  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Edwabds  said,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  resin  oil,  to  which  he  had 
referred  at  a  former  meeting,  the  resin-gas  was  produced  in  large  quantity, 
and  wasted  as  a  by-product; — this  being  the  case,  he  thought  that  the 
economy  of  the  process  on  a  large  scaJe  was  beyond  dispute  ;  and  as  the 
supply  of  resin  seemed  at  present  equal  to  any  imaginable  demand,  he 
expected  this  gas  would  in  aJl  probability  supersede  the  impure  coal-gas  ; 
he  had  seen  it  burning  at  Mr.  l^umper's,  and,  though  he  did  not  think  it 

{)roduced  so  white  a  light  as  the  Liverpool  gas,  he  had  no  doubt  that  on  the 
arge  scale  it  would  be  prepared  equally  pure.  He  had  seen  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Liverpool  Philosophical  Society  a  samfde  of  naphtha,  exhibited  by 
one  of  the  patentees  (Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Nottingham),  which  was  distilled 
fmn  the  contents  of  the  cooling-box,  and  he  considered  it  a  very  raluable 
product,  and,  as  it  was  proiShieed  in  some  quantity,  likely  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  gas  considerably. 

Mr.  Mercer  thought  this  contained  more  defiant  gas  and  less  light 
carbide  of  hydrogen  than  the  ordinary  coal-gas,  and  considered  its  appli- 
cation extremely  advantageous  where  labour  was  not  a  consideration,  and 
expected  its  adoption  in  all  workhouses,  prisons,  and  public  buildings, 
where  it  could  be  easily  worked. 

Bfr.  Tbcmfer  said  it  requured  no  skill  in  working,  and  he  generally 
intrusted  it  to  his  errand-boy,  whom  he  found  quite  equal  to  the  task. 

Dr.  Netins  said  that  the  light  was  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  actual 
eonsnmpticm  of  the  carbon,  but  on  its  being  heated  to  incandescence  before 
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being  consumed .  he  therefore  thought  that  the  admixture  of  the  hydrogen 
effected  this,  while  the  carbonic  oxide,  by  diluting  it,  extended  its  surface 
80  effectually  as  to  render  the  carbon  whtte  hot,  and  hence  its  brilliance. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  exhibited  two  chlorine  generators— the  first  by  Smith, 
in  which  manganese  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used;  the  second  by  Heath- 
field  and  Burgess,  who  employ  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
latter  has  the  advantage  of  great  simplicity,  while  it  is  very  effectual. 
Mr.  Mercer  then  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Nutmeg  Plant,"  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited a  preserrod  specimen  of  the  fruit,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Rawle.  Having  noticed  its  botanical  oiaracteristics,  he  passed  to  its 
geographical  and  commercial  history,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  its 
cultivation,  and  its  monopoly  by  the  Dutch,  &c.,  and  concluded  by 
pointing  out  its  value  as  a  remedial  and  dietetic  agent. 

The  Secretary  said  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due  to  Dr. 
Nevios  for  having  kindly  offered  to  give  a  few  morning  lectures,  and  he 
hoped  that  those  young  men  who  found  it  difficidt  to  attend  in  the  even- 
ing would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  Dr.  Nevins 
would  resume  his  lecture  on  Friday  evening,  the  26th  of  October,  when  a 
paper  from  Dr*  Muspratt  was  also  expected. 

He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  works  of  the 
Cavendish  Society,  which  he  handed  round,  and  cordially  recommended 
them  to  the  support  of  all  who  desired  a  good  scientific  library  at  a  veiy 
moderate  expense.  The  works  spoke  for  themselves,  and  would,  he  was 
sure,  be  highly  prized  by  all  who  possessed  them. 

ORIGINAIi  AND  BXTRAOTED  ARTICIiBS. 


ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES  OF  GINGER. 

BT  JOITATHAII  PBBBI&A,  M.D.,  r.S.8. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  third  edition  of  my  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica^  I  have  had  my  especial  attention  drawn  to  the  different  com- 
mercial varieties  or  sorts  of  the  several  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
amongst  many  others  to  those  of  ginger.  Ferhi^  the  following  notice 
of  the  varieties  of  ginger  now  met  with  in  the  English  market  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal 

I  have  met  with  ginger  in  three  different  states  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, namely,  in  the  fresh  state,  forming  what  was  termed  green  ginger; 
secondly,  in  the  state  called  preserved  ginger ;  and,  lastly,  dried  ginger^ 
the  usual  form  in  which  it  is  sold  by  grocers  and  druggists. 

1.    OBEEN  GnrGEB. 

Small  parcels  of  this  have  been  brought  over  from  Jamaica.  The 
samples  which  I  have  met  with  were  sofl,  and  had  the  character  of 
rhizomes  which  had  been  recently  taken  out  of  the  ground.  I  am 
informed  that  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  they  were  worthless,  most 
of  them  having  perished  on  the  journey.  Recently  none  has  been 
imported. 

2.   PBESEBVED  OIKGEB. 

As  this  is  chiefly  used  as  a  condiment  and  dessert,  it  will  be  unne« 
cessary  to  describe  it.     Two  sorts  are  now  in  commerce. 

1.  Jamaica  Preserved  Ginger, — ^This  is  the  finest  imported.  It  comes 
over  in  jars  (seldom  in  barrels)  of  various  sizes.  Its  value  is  3^.  per 
lb.  duty  paid. 

2.  Barbados  Preserved  Ginger. — ^This  is  not  so  fine  as  the  preceding, 
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and  is  seldom  imported,  say  perhaps  only  once  in  two  years.    It  comes 
packed  in  jars.    Its  value  is  from  28.  to  2s.  Sd.  per  lb. 

3.  China  Preserved  Ginger  is  large  but  stringy.  It  is  generally  im- 
ported in  jars  of  about  6  lbs.  each,  seldom  in  barrels.  Its  value  is 
1^.  6d.  per  lb. 

4.  China  dry  Preserved  Oinger  has  been  sliced  before  preserving. 
When  preserved  it  is  packed  and  imported  in  boxes.  It  is  not  often 
brought  into  the  London  market. 

3.    DRIED  GINGEB. 

General  DESCRiPTioir.  —  The  dried  rhizome^  called  in  commerce 
ainger-root  (radix  zingiberis),  occurs  in  flattish,  jointed  or  branched, 
lobed,  palmate  pieces,  called  hands  or  races.  The  largest  rarely  exceed 
four  inches  in  length.  The  larger,  bolder,  and  plumper  the  races,  the 
more  they  are  esteemed  in  commerce. 

Some  of  the  commercial  sorts  have  not  been  deprived  of  their 
epidermis^  which  is  dried  on  them,  and  give  the  races  a  shrivelled 
diaracter.  Other  sorts  have  been  carefully  scraped  and  peeled  while 
in  the  green  state.  The  first  are  said  to  be  coated,  or  unscraped;  the 
second  vncoated,  or  decorticated,  or  scraped.  Considered  wiui  respect 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  coat.,  the  commercial  sorts  of  ginger 
may  be  thus  arranged : — 

Uneoated  or  Scraped,  Coated  or  Unscraped. 

Jamaica  Ginger.  Barbados  Ginger. 

New  Malabar  "  Old  lialabar  ^ 

New  Bengal     <*  Old  Bengal     " 

AfHcan  ^ 

Although  the  colour  of  ginger  is  an  important  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  commercial  value  of  this  root,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  in 
words  the  different  colours  which  characterise  the  various  commercial 
sorts  of  ginger.  The  terms  white  and  black  ginger  formerly  in  use 
merely  mean  that  some  sorts  are  paler  or  whiter,  others  darker  or 
blacker ;  but  absolutely  white  or  black  ginger  is  of  course  unknown. 
But  the  different  sorts  of  ginger  {>ass  almost  insensibly  from  the  one 
into  the  other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  them  absolutely  to  the 
pale  or  dark  sorts.  Mr.  Faber  tells  me  that,  were  he  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  external  colour,  it  would  be  thus : — 

Grey  or  Dark,                  Intermediate.  Bright  Ydlow  or  Pale. 

Old  Bengal.                      Barbados.  Jamaica. 

New  Bengal.                    Old  Malabar.  New  Malabar. 

African. 

The  internal  colour  of  ginger  and  its  softness  or  hardness,  as  ob- 
served by  cutting  it,  is  anouier  important  character.  The  brighter  and 
paler  the  colour,  and  the  softer  the  texture,  the  more  highly  is  ginger 
valued.  Ginger  which  is  dark  and  hard,  or  flinty  to  the  cut,  is  of 
inferior  value.  A  transverse  section  of  the  larger  and  more  perfect 
pieces  shows  an  outer,  homy,  resinous-looking  zone,  surrounding  a 
farinaceous  centre,  which  has  a  speckled  appearance  fh>m  the  cut  ex- 
tremities of  the  fibres  and  cuts. 

Yaristies. — Several  varieties  of  ginger  are  met  with  in  English 
commerce.  These  we  ma^  oonvenienuy  arrange  according  to  the 
countries  producing  them,  m  three  classes :  Ist,  West  Indian ;  2ndly, 
East  Indian ;  3rdly,  Afirican. 
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I.  Wtit  IndiBi  Gingen. 

This  divbion  of  gingers  includes  tiro  sorts,  Jamuca  and  BubidcM, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  types  of  all  other  sorts  of  ginger.  Unlike 
the  East  Indian  kinds,  thej  are  rarelj  wormy. 

1.  JiMAicA  GmoEB  (radix  dngiberU  Jamaketuu). — TTie  sort  of 
Jsmuca  ginger  now  found  in  commerce  was  formerty  called  uiluie 
ginger,  to  distinguish  it  from  na  unsoraped  sort,  which  waa  termed  bUicL 
ginger.     The  latter  does  not  now  occnr  in  English  commerce. 


Jamiuca  ginger  i>  imported  in  barrels  holding  one  cwC  each.  It  is 
a  scraped  or  uncoated  pde  sort.  When  of  fine  quality  it  consists  of 
large,  branched,  plump,  and  fleshy  soft  races,  whose  texture  is  fibrous 
and  mealy,  and  which  ext^iitally  are  yellowish  whita  or  pale  buff,  and 
int«n)ial]7  when  cut  [iresent  a  bright  but  pale  tint.  Znfeiior  samplet 
consist  of  small  ^livelletl  races,  which  hare  an  ash-grey  tint  ex- 
ternally, present  a  brownish  colour  internallj  when  cut,  and  bare  a 
hard  or  flinty  texture.  Good  Jamaica  ginger  yields  a  beautiful  bright 
straw-rellow,  somewhat  UuBy,  powder. 

2.  B4BBADOB  GiH«E>  {radix  zitigiberii  Barbadengia). — This  is  im- 
ported in  bags  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  pounds.  It  is  an  unscraped, 
or  coated,  somewhat  pale  sort. 


Its  races  are  shorter,  less  branched,  flatter,  and  darker  coloured 
than  Jamaica  ginger,  and  are  covered  with  a  corrugated  epidermis. 
(Thicnmlnnwf.) 
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iCoMtmuedJhm  poffe  175.) 

I  HOW  hare  to  speak  of  those  medicinal  wines  individually,  in  the 
use  of  whidi  I  have  most  experience,  and  to  point  out  that  which  I 
have  found  the  best  method  of  preparation. 

VtnuM  Senna. — This  maj  be  mi^  from  a  cold  or  hot  infusion  of  the 
senna-leaves ;  but  I  much  prefer  the  former.  The  senna  should  be 
digested  in  two  separate  quantities  of  water,  twentj-four  hours  with 
each,  the  leaves  h«ing  well  strained  and  pressed.  The  infusion  maj 
be  made  in  the  proportion  of  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  double  the 
strenffth ;  and  mere  must  even  be  less  water  than  accords  with  either 
calculation,  so  as  to  admit  the  addition  of  the  sugar  without  too  much 
increase  of  bulk.  Should  too  much  fluid  be  obtained,  the  proceed  of 
the  second  digestion  maj  be  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  quantity  within  the  necessary  limit.  If  a  sweet  prepara- 
tion be  desired,  the  gallon  must  contain  at  least  four  pounds  of  sugar. 
I  am  much  inclined  to  prefer  the  lower  temperature  for  the  ferment- 
ation of  senna  wine ;  it  renders  it  somewhat  more  tedious,  but  much 
more  perfect  and  permanent.  The  atmospheric  air  must  be  gradtially 
more  snd  more  excluded  as  the  fermentation  subsides. 

I  can  speak  highly  of  senna  wine  as  an  efficacious  and  agreeable 
aperient ;  in  a  sufficient  dose  it  acts  efficiently  by  itself,  and  almost 
always  without  occasionmg  the  slightest  nausea  or  griping,  even  thou^ 
uncombined  with  any  carminative.  Saline  matter  is  not  very  soluUe 
in  the  wine ;  but  I  usually  find  that  tiie  addition  of  neutral  sulphate 
of  potash  will  materially  aogment  the  cathartic  action.  The  senna 
wine  is  exceedingly  palatable,  and  no  child  will  object  to  the  sweet 
preparation.  It  keeps  admirably  when  well  prepared;  I  have  had 
some  in  use  which  hwi  been  made  six  months,  and  had  undergone  no 
deterioration. 

Vinum  Rhei, — ^This  is  best  prepared  by  repeated  maceration  of  the 
drug  in  boiling  water,  and  should  be  of  the  strength  of  one  in  sixteen, 
which  is  four  times  stronger  than  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  infusion. 
Hie  gallon  should  contain  three  pounds  of  sugar  or  more  for  a  sweet 
preparation.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  the  wine  clear,  but  it 
Keeps  well,  and  is  a  most  efficient  and  useful  preparation.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  deposit  durin?  the  fermenting  process.  I  obtained 
two  and  a  half  ounces  of  residuum  from  one  pound  of  East  India 
rhubarb,  but  I  have  found  this  fiecal  matter  almost  inert.  ^  The  wine 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  rhubarb  in  a  BoGd  form,  and  is  far  more 
convenient  and  less  nauseous. 

Vimtm  Aloes. — I  make  it  of  the  strength  of  one  to  ten  with  the 
addition  of  sugar,  myrrh,  liquorice,  and  saffron,  in  tfce  following  pro- 
portions: Barbadoes  aloes,  12  ounces;  liquorice,  12  ounces;  myrrh 
(bruised),  8  ounces ;  saffron,  2  ounces.  These  materials  are  to  be 
digested  in  seven  and  a  half  pints  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat ;  the  liquid  is  then  to  be  strained  off  through  fine  canvas,  and,  a 
pound  and  a  naif  of  sugar  being  added,  it  is  ready  for  the  fermenting 
process.  This  is  an  elegant  preparation,  not  so  unpleasant  to  the  taste 
as  might  be  expected,  and  is  very  effectual  as  a  stomachic  and  aperient. 
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It  acts  mildly,  and  does  not  gripe,  probablj  owing  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  resinous  matter  being  got  rid  of.  The  wine  of  aloes  will 
be  found  a  desirable  substitute  for  the  compound  decoction,  to  the 
action  of  which  it  closelj  assimilates. 

.Vinum  IpecacuanhcB, — This  must  be  made  by  treating  the  recently- 
bruised  root  with  hot  water,  and  straining  off  the  infusion  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  the  ligneous  matter.  A  full  proportion  of  sugar  must  be 
lued.  When  the  fermentation  has  gone  to  a  sufficient  extent,  a  small 
.'quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  should  be  added  in  order  to  arrest  further 
action,  which  is  apt  to  assume  an  acetous  character. 

Vinum  Geniiance,  —  The  gentian  wine  is  an  exceedingly  genial 
and  efficient  stomachic,  and  is  obtained  with  much  facility.  It  may  be 
prepared  of  the  same  strength  and  with  the  same  adjuncts  as  the 
Fharmacojpceial  tincture,  and  requires  three  pounds  of  sugar  in  the 
gallon  for  its  fermentation. 

Vinum  Valerianoe,  Vinum  CabimbcB^  Vinum  SerpetUarice.'^h'xv^  jure* 
pared  these  wines  of  the  same  strength  as  the  tinctures ;  the .'  very 
obviously  possess  the  properties  of  the  drugs,  and  effectually  reprojcnt 
the  respective  constituents. 

Vinum  CinchoncR, — This  is  an  agreeable  preparation,  and  appears  to 
retain  within  it  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark.  It  should  be  made  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  simple  tinctures  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  with  at 
least  three  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  gallon.  After  sufficiently  long 
infusion  and  coction,  the  woody  matter  will  be  found  to  remain  per-^ 
fectly  tasteless,  and  the  sediment  thrown  down  after  fermentation  is  so 
likewise,  presenting  a  resinous  character,  and  when  treated  with  acid 
affording  no  trace  of  crystalline  matter.  The  wine  of  bark  is  a  very 
valuable  preparation.  It,  however,  takes  a  long  time  to  mature  per- 
fectly, and  improves  materiaUv  by  keeping. 

Vinum  Opii. — The  wine  of*^  opium  is  easily  prepared.  It  may  be 
made  the  same  strength  as  the  tmcture,  and  I  tnink  that  sugar  should 
be  used  in  more  than  the  average  proportion,  say  four  pounds  in  the 
gallon.  The  opium  is  to  be  repeatedly  macerated  in  hot  water  for 
some  days,  and  the  fluid  extract  strained  through  fine  canvas ;  the 
sugar  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  liquid  submitted  to  fermentation  in 
the  usual  manner.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Pharmaceutist  may 
with  confidence  recommend  the  wine  of  opium  to  the  notice  of  the 
prescriber.  In  common  with  others  who  have  given  it  a  trial,  I 
certainly  find  it  in  the  highest  degree  efficacious,  and  am  oflen  able 
to  substitute  it  for  morphia,  when  the  effects  of  the  tincture  of  opium 
are  decidedly  objectionable.  I  have  carefully  examined  that  portion 
of  the  opium  which  remained  unstrained  in  the  first  place,  but  could 
detect  no  traces  of  morphia,  though  the  presence  of  narcotine  was 
apparent.  When  dried  and  powdered  I  have  also  administered  this 
matter  to  the  extent  of  scruple  doses,  but  it  evidently  exerted  no 
anodyne  influence,  though  in  some  instances  there  was  a  stimulating 
effect,  indicated  by  increased  warmth  of  skin  and  fulness  of  pulse. 
The  residuum  which  subsides  afler  the  fluid  has  undergone  fermenta- 
tion has  a  resinous  character ;  its  microscopic  and  chemical  examina- 
tion does  not  discover  the  presence  of  morpnia,  tiiough  it  demonstrates 
that  of  narcotine. 

Vinum  Conii, — This  may  be  prepared  the  same  strength  as  the 
tincture.    I  have  used  it  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  &c.,  and  nave  found 
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it  equivalent  in  its  action  to  the  extract ;  and  some  whicH  had  even 
become  acetous  did  not  appear  at  all  to  have  lost  its  medicinal  power. 
Vinum  DigitaUs. — I  have  made  this  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
tincture,  and  find  it  a  most  efficacious  preparation,  evidently  retaining 
the  active  principle  of  the  drug  in  a  perfect  state  of  solution. 

Vinum  Hyoscyami. — Though  exceedinglv  desirous  to  obtain  a 
thorouffhlj  good  preparation  of  henbane,  I  cannot  saj  that  I  have  . 
succeeded  to  my  satisfaction.  Whether  the  peculiar  chemical  compo* 
sition  of  the  plant  interferes  with  the  fermenting  process,  I  am  unable  * 
to  ascertain.  In  some  trials,  I  separated  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
mucilago-albuminous  matter  which  had  become  coagulated,  both  before 
and  during  fermentation,  but  still  the  result  did  not  answer  my  expec- 
tation. 

Vinum  Catechu^  Vinum  Kino.— These  mav  be  made  the  strength  of 
their  respective  Pharmacopoeial  tinctures,  but  without  any  aromatic 
adjuncts.  They  are  very  pure  solutions  of  tanic  acid,  and  are  cer- 
tainly preferable  in  many  respects  to  the  infusions  or  tinctures. 

I  may  now  repeat,  that  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  various 
preparations  which  I  have  made,  and  the  review  of  notes  which  I  have 
taken  respecting  them,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  always  preferable  to 
effect  the  fermenting  process  at  the  lower  temperature  which  I  have 
mentioned,  between  55°  and  65°.  I  also  feel  confident  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  atmospheric  air  should  be  excluded  as  sooh  as 
possible,  its  free  admission,  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  fermenting 
process,  tending  to  induce  acetous  action  ;  thus,  when  the  liquor  is 
once  placed  in  tubs  or  jars,  it  should  on  no  account  be  disturbed,  and 
the  vessels  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  a  mere  vent- 
hole  for  the  escape  of  gas.  I  would  suggest  whether  the  introduction 
of  sulphuret^  bi-tartrate,  chlorate,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  at  a  proper 
stage  of  the  fermentation,  might  not  produce  an  effect  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  tartar  in  grape  wine,  and  so  tend  to  the  perfection  of  the 
fermenting  process. 

It  can  be  readily  calculated  that  the  medicinal  wines  possess  much 
advantaffe  in  point  of  economy  over  the  tinctures ;  half  a  gallon  of 
spirit  01  wine  is  a  material  item  of  expense  in  the  preparation  of  a 
gallon  of  tincture,  in  comparison  with  a  few  pounds  oi  sugar ;  and 
though  some  trouble  and  mconvenience  (especially  at  first)  may  be 
experienced  in  the  manufifttture  of  the  medicinal  wines,  yet  they  will 
be  much  more  available  than  infusions  and  decoctions,  being  equable 
in  strength,  and  not  liable  to  spoil  and  waste. 

In  addition  to  my  own  testimony  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  the  fer- 
mented preparations,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Allan  and  Dr.  Shellev  of 
Epsom  are  now  constantly  in  the  habit  of  usins  them,  and  speak  of  them 
in  Ihe  hi^^hest  terms.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  also  done  me  the  favour  to 
try  the  wmes  of  opium,  aloes,  and  senna  at  Guy's  Hospital.  He  acknow- 
ledges them  to  be  excellent  and  efficient  preparations,  and  that,  though 
made  many  months,  they  were  in  perfect  preservation.  He  questions, 
however,  whether  they  may  not  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
old  cerevesie,  namely,  being  liable  to  turn  Sour;  but  if  the  simple 
chemical  principle  be  properly  applied^  and  thorough  fermentation 
effected,  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  it,  and  can  fairly  appeal  to  the 
results  of  my  experience. 

I  shall  now  leave  my  suggestions  in  the  hands  of  the  pharmaceutical 
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profesaion.  No  doubt  die  method  of  preparing  the  medicmal  wines 
wlddi  I  have  described  is  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  and  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  successM  in  inducing  others  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  subject.  I  feel  assured  that  the  Pharmaceutist  who  makes  it 
his  study  will  find  his  advantage  therein ;  and  that,  when  a  sufficient 
degree  of  uniformity  and  perfection  is  obtained,  the  medicinal  wines 
wiU  not  fail  to  assume  the  diameter  of  popular  medicines,  as  well  as 
to  recommend  themselves  strongly  to  the  notice  of  the  prescribing 
physician. 

ON  THE  AVA  ROOT  OP  THE  8ANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

BT  W.  HAKXLTON,  M.  B. 

It  is  SO  many  years  since  I  read  the  interesting  narratives  of  Cap- 
tain Cook*s  enterprising  voyages  that  I  only  retamed  a  faint  and  kn- 
perfect  recollection  of  the  Ava  of  tiie  Sandwich  Islands,  as  a  plant 
whose  root  produced,  by  a  process  described,  I  believe,  by  Cook,  an 
intoxicating  liquor,  the  inebriating  properties  of  whidi  excited  the 
natives  almost  to  frenzy,  and  were,  I  believe,  among  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  prematurely  closed  the 
brilliant  career  of  that  great  navigator's  valuable  discoveries.  Not 
dreaming,  however,  of  its  possessing  any  redeeming  qualities  to  com- 
pensate its  injurious  effects  upon  society,  I  did  not  deem  it  worth  the 
trouble  of  investigation,  nor,  uthou^  from  cur  intimate  acouaintance 
with  those  islands  and  their  productions,  since  the  melancndy  cata- 
strophe to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  Ava  plant  must  have  been  long 
since  familiar  to  every  botanist,  am  I  acquainted  with  the  slightest 
particulars  respecting  its  botanical  history  or  dassification. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining,  through  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Phar^ 
maceuUcal  Joumalj  the  information  of  which  I  am  so  lamentably  de- 
ficient^ I  venture  to  intrude  upon  their  notice  a  brief  account  of  its 
medicinal  properties,  taken  from  the  extract  given  by  Captain  Beechey 
in  the  120th  and  following  pages  of  the  second  volume  (octavo  edition) 
of  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Blcmom^  finom  the  journal  of  Mr. 
Collie,  the  scientific  surgeon  of  that  riiip.   . 

Mr.  Collie  acquaints  us  that  he  had  an  <^^>ortimtty  of  witnessing 
its  effects  upon 

''  A  gentleman,  a  foreigner,  who  had  undergone  a  course  of  it  to  remove 
a  cutaneous  affection,  said  to  have  been  similar  to  St  Anthony's  fire.  It 
had  affected  at  different  times  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  going  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  had  been  particularly  obstinate  in  one  leg.  He 
took  two  doses  a  day,  of  hsJf  a  pint  each,  one  before  breakfast  and  one 
before  dinner,  by  which  his  appetite  was  sharpened,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  finished  his  meal  a  most  pleasing  state  of  half-intoxication  came  on, 
so  that  he  was  just  able  to  go  to  his  condi,  where  he  enjoyed'a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep. 

"  About  the  second  or  third  week  the  eyes  became  tufiused  with  blood, 
and  the  cutide  around  them  began  to  scale,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  assumed  the  appearance  above  described.  The  first  dose  is  continued 
for  a  week  or  so,  according  to  the  disease,  and  then  gradually  left  off.  The 
skin  clears  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  system  is  highly  benefited.'* 

Such  is  Mr.  Collie's  account  of  the  medicinal  effects  of  this  root 
in  a  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  a  somewhat  intractable  erysipelatous 
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eruptton,  in  which  he  had  aa  opportunitj  of  personallj  waiching  the 
progreas  of  the  cure.  Bat  he  relates  aoother  case,  of  a  still  more 
seTere  description,  in  his  own  practice,  in  which  its  cnrative  pn^rties 
were  still  more  decidedlj  manifested.    His  statement  is  as  lollows : — 

**  I  reocnmneoded  the  Ava,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  first 
ei&cts  upon  a  man  affected  with  chronic  superfloial  ulceration,  affbcting 
the  greater  part  of  die  toes  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
The  l^s  and  feet  were  oademaftous  4md  swelled;  the  pain  was  yery  dis- 
tressing, preventing  any  sound  repose,  and  not  permitting  him  even  to  lie 
down,  or  bring  tbem  up  so  as  to  be  near  a  line  horizontid  with  the  body. 
The  ulcers  were  covered  with  a  tough,  viscid,  dark-coloured  diacfaarge, 
that  adliened  to  the  surface,  and  entirely  concealed  it.  His  frame  was 
emaciated,  pulse  quick  and  irritable,  appetite  gone,  tongue  dry  and 
reddish.  He  had  taken  mercurial  prepatations  at  two  previous  periods, 
as  he  said,  with  considerable  benefit ;  bctt,  for  want  of  the  medicines,  it 
was  stopped  when  the  soies  were  neariy  healed.  He  had  been,  and  I  be- 
lieve stifi  was,  addicted  to  drinking  spirituous  liquors.  The  Ava  was 
given  three  times  a  day,  with  the  same  immediate  effects  as  before  mentioned ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  ten.  days,  the  ulcers  were  dean  and  healuig.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  covrse  he  had  been  able  to  lie  doum^  allowing  his  feet  to 
hang  over  the  bed-side  ;  he  had  slept  soundly,  and  his  appetite  was  good. 
Cotdd  he  have  procured  a  suitable  dressing  for  the  ulcers,  with  appropriate 
support  for  the  cedcmatous  extremities,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  plan  would  have  succeeded.  Even  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
I  am  inclined  to  beheve  that  a  cure  will  be  eilfected  if  he  abstain  from 
liquor.*' 

Both  these  are  extreme  cases,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Ava 
were  put  to  the  severest  test ;  and,  although  the  recovery  in  the  latter 
was  not  as  complete  as  could  have  been  wished,  stiU  the  results  were 
satisfactory  in  the  highest  de^ee,  and  the  counteracting  influences 
faUj  account  for  the  partial  fadure. 

*'  A  course  of  this  root,"  as  Mr.  Collie  observes,  "  is  most  beneficial 
in  renovating  constitutions  which  have  been  worn  out  by  hard  living, 
long  residence  in  warm  climates,  wiihowt,  however,  affections  of  me 
liver,  and  by  protracted  chronic  diseases ;  more  especially  if  the  dis- 
order be  such  as,  by  the  humoral  pathologists,  would  be  attributed  to 
an  attenuated  or  acrid  state  of  the  blood. 

The  Ava  is,  I  believe,  found  in  most  of  the  intratropical  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  althoujzh  the  Sandwich  Islands  are,  perhaps,  its  most 
extreme  north^n  Smit.  Those,  however,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
narratives  of  voyagers  in  those  seas  can  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error. 
From  Mr.  Colliers  account  jt  would  appear  to  be  a  suitable  remedy 
for  many  of  those  cutaneous  and  glandular  affections  which  are 
common  in  tropical  climates,  and  frequently  baffle  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions of  medical  skill,  and  only  give  way  on  a  removal  to  colder 
regions :  such,  for  example,  as  Frambccsiay  or  the  Yaws,  a  complaint 
closely  resembling  the  sibbens  of  Scotland,  and  often  difficult  of  cure. 
Elephantiasis,  also,  a  complaint  so  frequent  in  the  island  of  Barbados* 
as  to  have  obtained  for  the  enlargement  of  one  or  both  of  the  lower 
extremities,  which  has  given  it  its  nosological  appellation,  the  ver- 
nacular name  of  the  Barbados  leg,  and  whicn  is  generally  regarded  in 
the  West  Indies  as  nearly  incurable,  is  another  m  which  a  course  of 

*  This,  and  not  Barbadoes,  is  the  correct  orthography. 
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the  Ava  root  might,  perhaps,  be  tried  with  advantage.  But  there  is 
yet  another  complaint  still  more  deplorable,  and  even  more  intractable, 
than  either  of  these,  to  which  it  would  appear  to  be  singularly 
adapted ;  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  no  attempt  has  been  hitherto 
maae  to  naturalise  it  in  islands  which,  from  the  similarity  of  their 
climate,  seasons,  and  geographical  position,  appear  singularly  suited 
to  its  cultivation.  The  disorder  to  which  I  allude  is  leprosy,  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  under  which  humanity  can  labour,  and  from 
which  no  class  of  society  is  favoured  with  exemption. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  joint  evil,  a  malady  chiefly  confined  to 
the  blacks,  if  not  peculiar  to  them,  and  a  vast  variety  of  herpetic  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  are  frequently  most  obstinate  in 
resisting  every  effort  made  for  their  removal. 

The  mtroduction  of  this  plant  into  our  islands  might  ultimately 
lead  to  its  adoption  in  our  British  Pharmacopceia,  and  thus  augment 
the  number  of  remedies  placed  at  the  disposal  of  art  for  the  relief 
of  the  suflerings  of  humanity.  It  wotdd  tnus  add  to  the  number 
of  imports  from  those  islands,  and,  by  diversifying  the  products 
of  agriculture,  benefit  at  once  the  planter,  the  merchant,  and  the 
importer. 

14,  Octagon,  Pfymouth,  27th  Sepleniber,  1849. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND 

REFINING  OF  SUGAR. 

In  a  brief  notice  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  at  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  we  alluded  to  a  paper 
read  before  the  Chemical  Section  by  Dr.  Scoffem,  "  On  the  combined 
Use  of  the  Basic  Acetate  of  Lead  and  Sulphurous  Acid  in  the  Colo- 
nial Manufacture  and  Refining  of  Sugar.  This  process  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent ;  and  as  it  has  attracted  some  attention  in 
this  country,  while  another  process,  not  very  dissimilar,  has  created  a 
degree  of  sensation  among  manufacturers  on  the  Continent,  we  have 
thought  that  a  description  of  these  proposed  improvements  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

DR.  8C0FFERN*8  AND  MB.  BIEVIER's  PATENTS. 

Dr.  Scoffem's  patent  is  dated  December  7th,  1847 ;  and  the  speci- 
fication was  enrolled  on  the  7th  of  June  following.  The  invention 
relates  to  the  emplojrment  of  sulphurous  acid  as  an  agent  for  the 
separation  of  lead  from  solutions  of  sugar  which  may  have  been 
purified  thereby. 

In  refining  sugar,  according  to  the  patentee's  process,  the  raw  sugar 
is  dissolved  m  a  pan,  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  forty  grains  to  every  pound  of  sugar,  being  added,  the  mixture 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  180^  Fahr.  lor  five  mmutes ;  it  is  then  left 
to  repose  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when,  on  examination,  a  curdy 
brown  precipitate  will  be  seen  gradually  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and 
leaving  the  liquid  above  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  transparency. 
The  syrup  is  now  filtered  through  bags,  and  is  received  into  copper 
vessels,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  lead,  for  the  separa- 
tion of  which  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it.  The  patentee 
states  that  the  precipitation  of  the  lead  by  this  means  is  complete.  He 
recommends  that,  before  the  use  of  the  gas  is  suspended,  tne  filtered 
liquor  should  be  tested  for  lead  with  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
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gen,  or  sulpharet  of  ammonium.  The  lead  being  thus  removed, 
the  saccharine  liquor  will  still  retain  free  sulphurous  acid  and  the 
acetic  acid  originallj  in  combination  with  the  lead.  It  is  now  rapidlj 
heated  to  180^,  Fahr.,  and  chalk  or  powdered  marble  added  to  neutra- 
lize the  acid.  After  concentrating  it  to  a  proper  degree  it  is  either 
crystallized  at  once,  or  further  purified  with  ammal  charcoal. 

In  applying  the  process  for  tne  refining  of  cane-juice,  the  latter  is 
first  neutralized  with  lime  or  chalk,  and  uie  basic  acetate  of  lead  tiien 
added  in  the  proportion  of  150  grains  to  the  imperial  gallon  of  juice. 
The  subsequent  parts  of  the  process  are  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  case  previously  alluded  to. 

The  efiicacy  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used  in  this  process  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  if  the  subsequent  removal 
of  the  excess  of  lead  from  the  solution  can  be  completely  ensured  by 
the  means  specified,  the  process  will  probably  possess  some  important 
recommendations,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
juice  of  the  cane  or  beet-root.  In  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  at  the  Birmingham  meeting,  two  objections  were  urged  to 
the  process ; — ^first,  that  although  a  Chemist,  in  operating  in  his  labora- 
tory, may  completely  remove  lead  from  its  solution  by  means  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  yet  that  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  would  be  likely  occasionally  to  be  less  successful ;  and,  secondly, 
that  acetate  of  lime  would  necessarily  be  left  in  the  molasses. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  process  may  be,  it  appears  that  there 
are  two  claimants  for  the  discovery  of  it.  Some  months  before  the 
date  of  Dr.  Scoffern's  patent,  Mr.  Sievier  took  out  a  patent  for  certiun 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  This  patent  was  sealed 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1847,  and  specified  on  the  12th  of  January,  1848. 
Amon^  other  substances  proposed  to  be  used  for  purifying  and  de  • 
colorizmg  saccharine  solutions,  is  mentioned  diacetate  of  lead,  the 
excess  of  which  is  directed  to  be  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  through  the  liquor.  This  process,  and  that  patented 
five  months  afterwards  by  Dr.  Scofiem,  are,  in  fact,  identical. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  have  been  subject  of  conversation 
among  scientific  men  for  several  months  past.  We  ar  ^  informed  that  Mr. 
Sievier,  after  taking  out  his  patent,  required,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  services  of  a  professional  Chemist,  to  perfect  the  detiuls  of  the  in- 
vention before  entering  them  in  the  specification.  A  period  of  six 
months  is  allowed  by  law  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in  this  instance  Dr. 
Scofiem  was  the  Chembt  employed,  at  a  salary  of  about  fifteen  shil- 
lings a-day,  for  making  the  necessary  experiments,  which  were  con- 
ducted at  Mr.  Sievier's  house.  The  result  of  this  transaction  was  that 
the  confidential  assistant  subsequently  claimed  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  process  as  his  own,  and  proceeded  to  take  out  a  separate 
patent  for  them.  We  refrain,  for  the  present,  fi*om  offering  an 
opinion  upon  the  justice  of  this  claim,  but  believe  it  will,  ere  long,  be 
contested  in  a  court  of  law. 

M.  ublsbn'b  patent. 

We  pass  now  to  the  notice  of  the  other  process  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  as  having  excited  considerable  interest  on  the  Con- 
tinent. This  process  is  the  invention  of  M.  Melsens,  a  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Brussels.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  bisulphite  of  lime, 
which  is  added  to  the  juice  of  the  cane  or  beet-root,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  preventing  fermentation,  and  of  separating,  by  coagulation, 
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most  of  the  colouring  matter  and  azotized  principles  which  are  always 
present.  M.  Melsens  stetea  tiiat  he  had  round  many  metallic  oxides 
and  salts,  especially  the  diacetate  of  lead,  to  be  perfectly  efficacious 
in  remoring  those  azotized  constituents  of  the  juice  with  which  fer- 
mentation originates ;  but  he  thinks  that  lead  could  never  be  safely 
introduced  into  a  manufacturing  process  such  as  that  of  sugar,  ne 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  seek  some  other  agent  which  might  be 
equally  efficacious  without  possessing  the  deleterious  properties  of  the 
salt  of  lead,  and  he  conceives  that  he  has  found  such  an  agent  in  the 
bisulphite  of  lime.  This  salt  is  formed,  according  to  Liebig,  by 
saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  with  carbonate  <x 
lime.  It  exists  only  in  solution,  and  M.  Melsens  uses  one  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  1.075.  Of  this  solution  he  adds  about  four  parts 
to  one  hundred  of  the  juice  of  the  beet-root;  and  in  operating  upon 
the  sugar-cane  he  uses  one  part  of  the  solution  to  one  hundred  parts 
of  cane. 

The  solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime  is  represented  to  possess  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  properties : — 

1st.  It  is  a  most  effectual  antiseptic,  preventing  the  production  and 
the  action  of  all  ferments. 

2nd.  From  its  great  avidity  for  oxygen,  it  coimteracts  any  tendency 
to  oxidation  in  the  juice  to  which  it  is  added. 

drd.  It  is  an  excellent  clarifying  agent,  causing  the  coagulation  of 
all  albuminous  or  coagulable  substances  when  heated  to  21 2*^  Fahr. 

4th.  It  decolorizes  those  colouring  matters  which  pre-exist  in  ihe 
juice  of  the  cane  or  beet-root. 

5th.  It  prevents  the  production  of  colouring  matter  which  would 
otherwise  be  formed  in  the  juice  in  the  proeess  of  evaporation  to  which 
it  is  submitted. 

6th.  It  affords  the  means  of  neutralization  for  those  acids  existing 
naturally  in  the  juice,  which  are  injurious  to  the  sugar,  while  the 
sulphurous  acid,  which  in  such  case  would  be  set  free,  is  almost  inert. 
Hitherto,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  a  very  im- 
perfect system  of  expression  has  been  adopted,  by  which  not  more 
than  one-half,  or  two-thirds  at  the  most,  of  the  juice  is  obtained. 
This  portion  is  obliged  to  be  rapidlv  evaporated,  or  fermentation  would 
speedily  commence,  and  much  of  the  sugar  is  thus  destroyed  or  ren- 
dered uncrystallizable.  The  part  left  in  the  cane  might  be  extracted 
by  means  of  water,  but  in  tropical  climates  the  tendency  to  fermenta- 
tion precludes  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  sugar  from  such  dilute 
solutions.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  that  not  more  than  one* 
half  of  the  sugar  originally  present  in  the  cane  is  obtained  in  a  good 
snd  saleable  condition. 

M.  Melsens  recommends  an  entirely  new  method  of  proceeding; 
The  canes,  instead  of  being  merely  crushed  as  heretofore,  are  rasped* 
About  one  per  cent,  of  the  solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime  is  now  added^ 
which  prevents  any  change  from  taking  place.  The  rasped  canes  are 
pressed,  and  water  with  a  little  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  added  to 
the  march,  and  the  pressure  repeated  once  or  twice,  so  as  completely  to 
extract  the  sugar.  The  liquors  thus  obtained  are,  in  the  next  plaoCi 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  when  coagulation  takes  place,  and  the 
juice  is  thus  defecated  and  decolorized.  So  completely  unalterable 
IS  the  solution  said  to  be  while  there  is  any  of  the  oisulphite  present^ 
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that  it  is  propoaed  to  efiect  the  eyaporation  spontaneooalj  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  whole  of  the  sugar  is  thus  obtained,  and  nearly  all 
of  it  in  the  crystaUized  state. 


HYPOTHESES  OP  THE  CAUSE  OP  CHOLERA. 

1.  The  Ozone  HypoAesis, — ^A  few  weeks  since  Mr.  Bob^*t  Hunt 
broached,  in  the  Atftenamm,  an  hypothesis  of  the  cause  of  cholera.  He 
asserts,  that  for  several  months  past  we  have  had  to  endure  an  atmos- 
phere of  low  electrical  intensity,  deficient  in  ozone,  an  a^ent  which  he 
assumes  would  remore  or  alter  pestilential  miasma.  His  hypothesis 
is  founded  on  a  series  of  unsupported  assumptions  and  on  illogical 
reasoning.  Pirst,  he  assumes  tnat  the  tension  of  the  atmospheric 
electricity  had  been  low ;  but  even  admitting  this,  has  not  the  same 
condition  existed  thousands  of  times  before  without  inducing  cholera? 
He  assumes  the  presence  and  important  functions  in  the  atmosphere  of 
an  agent  (ozone),  the  existence  of  which  has  nerer  been  proved,  and 
is  not  admitted  by  the  best  Chemists  of  the  present  day.  Ozone 
may  be  pat  very  much  on  a  par  with  phlogiston ;  and,  like  this,  is,  we 
believe,  a  nonentity.  Mr.  Hunt*s  assumption  that  eholera-poison  ia 
a  constant  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere,  but  that  in  healthy  seasons 
it  is  rendered  innocuous  by  the  disinfecting  powers  of  ozone,  shows 
the  autfaor^s  profound  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases. We  are  surprised  that  so  intelligent  a  man  as  Mr.  Hunt  should 
presume  to  write  on  matters  about  which  he  is  so  little  informed ; 
and  are  astonished  thai  the  Athenaum  should  give  place  to  his  wan- 
derings. 

2.  TheFiofftts  H^othesis. — The  hypothesis  which  has  more  recently 
oocupied  the  attention  both  of  professional  men  and  the  public,  is  wluU 
has  been  absurdly  enough  called  the  '^  Fungoid  Theory  of  Cholera  f^ 
that  is,  a  theory  of  cholera  which  is  like  a  ftmgus  1 

Messra.  Brittan  and  Swayne,  of  Bristol^  have  announced  their  dis- 
covery of  (MTganie  annular  cells  in  the  cholera  vomit,  the  rice-water 
evacuations,  and  in  the  air  of  diolera  districts.  Those  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  said  to  vary  in  diameter  from  TTf^th  to  vdWth  of  an  inch ; 
those  of  the  cholera  vomit  from  Tx^th  to  ttAtt^  of  an  inch ;  and 
those  in  the  rice-water  evacuations  from  ri^th  to  T^^th  of  an  inch. 
Such  is  nearly  the  pith  of  the  facts  on  which  this  "  fungoid"  hypothesis 
has  been  built  up. 

It  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Budd  and  oihecs,  that  the  organic  cells  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  the  cholera  vomit,  and  of  the  rice-water  evacuations, 
are  the  three  stages  of  development  of  the  same  body;  that  thia 
body  or  cell  is  a  living  organism ;  that  it  is  a  fungus,  or  of  a  fungoid 
nature ;  that  it  is  dissemmated  in  the  air,  in  contact  with  the  food, 
and  in  the  drinking  water  of  infected  places ;  and  that  being  swal- 
lowed it  multiplies  itself  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  produces  the 
flux  and  its  consequences,  which  together  constitute  the  disease  called 
Cholera. 

On  these  hypothetical  assumptions  we  would  merely  observe,  that 
some  of  them  are  unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  fact,  and  others  are 
apposed  to  the  known  phenomena  of  ihe  disease.  It  is  to  us  sur^ 
priaing  that  well-informed  professkmal  men,  who  are  neither  fungi- 
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logists  nor  even  botanists,  will  undertake  to  determine  what  ai*e  and 
what  are  not  fungi. 

From  anything  we  have  jet  seen  or  heard  it  appears  to  us  impos- 
sible to  decide  whetlier  these  cells  are  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
nature.  To  call  them  fungi  or  fungoid  bodies,  or  spores  of  fungi, 
18  to  adopt  a  most  unwarrantable  assumption.  No  connexion  has 
jet  been  traced  between  the  cells  of  the  air,  of  the  vomit,  and  of 
the  alvine  evacuations ;  nor  between  anj  of  these  cells  and  cholera. 
No  evidence  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  j)oisonous  character  of  these 
cells ;  no  phjsical  lesion  produced  bj  their  growth  in  the  alimentary 
canal  has  jet  been  discovered.  The  invariable  presence  of  these  cells 
in  the  air  of  infected  districts,  and  their  invariable  absence  in  healthj 
districts  and  in  healthy  seasons,  have  jet  to  be  proved. 

To  assume  that  the  nux  is  the  cause  of  the  other  sjmptoms  of  cholera 
is  an  entire  mistake.  The  flux  is  not  even  an  invariable  condition, 
and  certainlj  does  not,  in  many  cases,  precede  or  bear  anj  proportion 
to  the  intensitj  of  the  other  phenomena.  Any  hjpothtisis,  therefore, 
which  assumes  the  action  of  a  poison  in  the  alimentarj  canal  and  the 
production  of  fiux  as  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  must  be  erroneous. 
All  that  we  have  jet  seen  of  cholera  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  or  poison  is  in  the  blood  :  the  flux  is  onlj  one,  and  not  even 
an  essential  one,  of  the  consequences  of  the  action  of  this  poison  on 
the  sjstem. 

In  refusing  to  admit  the  crude  speculations  which  form  what  has 
been  called  "  the  fungoid  theorj  "  of  cholera,  we  are  not  bound  to 
offer  anj  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  cells,  the  presence  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  hjpothesis.  We  maj  observe,  nowever,  that  the 
existence  of  organic  cells  in  the  vomit  and  alvine  Evacuations  of 
cholera  might  have  been  expected.  Diseased  and  irritated  surfaces 
produce  abundance  of  organic  cells,  as  in  pus,  mucus,  &c.  That  the 
cells  of  cholera  discharges  should  be  diflerent  from  those  of  other 
secretions  might  also  have  been  anticipated ;  for  the  disease  which 
produces  them  is  a  peculiar  one.  Of  the  existence  of  mjriads  of 
organic  cells,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  in  the  atmosphere,  we  have 
no  doubt ;  but  of  the  specific  relation  of  any  of  these  to  cholera  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  has  jet  been  adduced.  We  have  had  abundance 
of  speculation,  but  few  facts. 

%*  Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  put  in  tjpe,  Mr.  Busk,  the 
President  of  the  ]^croscopical  Society,  has  announced  that  the  difierent 
organic  cells  above  referred  to  have  no  connexion  with  each  other ;  but 
that  those  found  in  the  matters  passed  from  the  sjstem  are  derived  from 
the  bread  eaten  bj  the  patients,  and  consist  of  a  species  of  ur^o  common 
in  bread,  of  small  particles  of  the  inner  membrane  of  wheat,  and  of  par- 
ticles of  wheat  starch  ! 
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Extracted  from  a  work  on  this  subject  by  M,  W'edd^ 

In  1843,  M.  de  Castelnau,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  French 
government  to  undertake  a  scientific  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the 
provinces  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  the  Museum  of  Natural  Historj  of  Paris 
appointed  M.  Weddell  to  join  the  expedition,  with  special  instructions  to 
investigate  several  important  botanical  subjects,  and  other  branches  of 
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natural  history.  After  coigointly  prosecuting  these  investigations  for 
two  jears,  M.  Weddell  separated  from  M.  de  Castelnau,  on  the  confines  of 
Mattogrosso,  in  order  to  pursue  his  researches  in  another  direction,  and 
these  researches  he  continued  until  1848.  The  question  of  the  cinchonas, 
which  has  been  so  much  discussed,  and  is  still  so  obscure,  particularly 
fixed  the  attention  of  M.  Weddell.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  object 
that  his  course  was  principally  directed,  and  the  results  of  his  laborious 
researches  form  the  subject  of  the  work  alluded  to  in  the  heading  of  this 
paper.  This  important  work,  whicli,  when  finished,  will  form  a  magni- 
ficent folio  Tolume  with  numerous  engpravings,  appeared  to  us  so  important 
in  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view,  Uiat  we  did  not  wait  its  completion 
before  giving  some  account  of  it.  M.  Weddell  with  much  kindness  having 
placed  at  our  disposal  the  first  sheets  of  his  work,  we  have  extracted  some 
details,  which  will  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and  will 
excite  much  interest  in  the  talented  young  man  whose  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  courage  have  accomplished  so  much. 

Since  the  time  of  Condamine,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  cinchonas 
in  Europe,  until  the  illustrious  travellers  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  geography  of  this  class  of 
plants,  a  number  of  learned  men  of  all  countries  have  maae  this  the  object 
of  their  researches  ;  and  a  catalogue  alone  of  the  works  published  on  this 
subject  would  occupy  many  pages.  But  only  a  small  number  of  those 
who  have  describcKl  the  cinchonas  have  studied  them  in  their  native 
country,  and  it  is  the  observations  of  these  few  which  have  furnished 
matter  for  the  greater  part  of  the  other  writers. 

The  origin  of  the  b&rk  of  the  cinchona  was  for  a  long  time  a  mystery. 
It  was  Ck)ndamine  who  first  threw  any  light  on  the  subject,  and  to  this 
fhrther  additions  were  but  slowly  made.  Joseph  de  Jussieu  in  1735 
accompanied  as  botanist  the  Ck>mmission  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  sent 
to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  under  the  equator.  He  visited,  about 
the  same  time  as  the  celebrated  astronomer,  the  cinchona  forests  of  Loxa, 
those  of  high  Peru,  and  almost  penetrated  into  the  frontier  of  Brazil.  A  « 
succession  of  unfortunate  accidents  prevented  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  his  researches.  He  did  not  return  to  Europe  until  1 77 1,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-six  years,  and  was  then  deprived  of  his  reason. 

Thirty  years  later,  two  expeditions  were  engaged  to  explore  the  cinchona 
regions  in  lower  Peru  and  New  Granada,  the  one  directed  by  the  celebrated 
Mtttis,  the  other  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  The  immense  investigations  of  these 
naturalists  did  not  advance  the  history  of  these  plants  as  much  as  might 
hare  been  expected.  Since  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  who  visited  the  same  country  subsequently,  the  region  from 
which  the  cinchonas  are  exported  has  been  greatly  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  new  districts,  and  commerce  has  been  enriched 
by  several  new  species. 

Previously  to  the  year  1775  Loxa  bark  was  the  only  kind  of  cinchona 
known  in  commerce.  It  was  not  until  1772  that  Mutis  discovered  the 
valuable  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  at  this 
period  Europe  began  to  receive  cinchonas  direct  from  the  ports  of  New 
Granada  on  the  Atlantic.  Some  years  later,  the  authors  of  Flora 
Peruviana  studied  the  species  of  lower  Peru,  to  the  north  of  Lima,  and 
these  also  were  introdaoed  into  commerce.  The  only  species,  then,  which, 
botanically  speaking,  still  remained  unknown  in  Europe,  were  those 
growing  in  the  vast  extent  of  country  extending  southward.  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Joseph  de  Jussieu  and  the  botanist  Taddaeus 
Haenke,  little  was  added  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  cinchonas  by 
their  travels.  The  object  of  M.  Weddell's  work  is  to  make  known  the 
•pedes  which  have  come  under  his  observation  in  these  regions  during  the 
yean  1845,  46,  47.     The  immense  commercial  demands  on  the    cin- 
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chanM  cf  tiiese  parts,  tending  to  exhaust  the  forests,  rendered  it  neoessarj 
that  new  sonroea  should  he  disoovered*  At  a  period  when  the  oonsamp- 
tion  of  these  harks  was  heooming  more  and  more  oonsidcrable,  it  was 
desiraUe  that  attention  riioold  be  directed  to  those  cinchonas  which  will 
haye  to  replace  the  Calisaya  hark,  the  mupiphea  of  which  are  becoming 
leas  ahnndant.  These  species,  although  thej  may  be  less  rich  in  active 
principles,  yet,  from  their  aboadance,  offer  aome  security  against  the 
prospect  of  our  bemg  deprired  of  one  of  the  most  Taluable  medicines  of 
the  yegetable  kingdom. 

M.  Weddell  penetrated  into  Boliria  in  the  month  of  August,  1845, 
through  the  country  of  the  Chiqnito  Indians.  The  formation  of  the 
CQontiy  in  this  prorince  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
true  cinchonas.  The  greater  port  of  its  surface  is  so  low  and  flat,  that 
during  the  rainy  season  it  is  completely  inundated.  Jn  the  month  of 
NoTember  he  journeyed  towards  the  south,  gained  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
crossed  the  country  of  the  Cordillera,  as  fkr  as  Tar^a,  where  he  arrived 
in  January,  1846, — a  laborious  joum^,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deter- 
mine with  correctness  the  southern  Umit  (Mf  the  district  of  the  cinchonas. 
M.  Weddell  gave  the  name  of  Cinchona  AuttralU  to  a  species  which  he 
discovered,  like  a  distant  sentry,  at  this  extreme  point,  near  to  the  nine- 
teenth paralld  of  south  latitude.  In  the  month  df  August  following  he 
visited  some  of  the  large  towns  of  Bolivia.  At  Cochamba  a  curious 
phase  of  his  expedition  began.  He  traversed  near  there  tlie  great  chain 
of  the  Andes,  purposing  to  reach  La  Pax,  where  the  cinchona  commerce 
is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  Andes  present,  at  this  part,  a 
long  and  fine  series  of  natural  st^M,  by  which  the  traveller  gnuiually 
descends,  passing  successively  in  review  ail  ttie  varieties  of  climate,  and 
ail  the  corresponding  shades  of  vegetation.  The  different  species  of  cin- 
chona are  rapidly  pxesented  to  observation.  Almost  immediately  on  his 
entering  the  province  of  Enquisivare  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
trees  which  produce  the  Calisaya  hark,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  species 
•in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  quinine  which  it  contains.  He 
gave  to  this  tree,  previously  unknown,  the  name  of  Cmdbna  Caiiaajfa.  At 
Falca  he  learned  that  there  was  recently  discovered,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bio  Ayopaya,  an  immense  forest  of  cinchonas  whicli  no  one  had  yet 
explored.  But  it  was  in  the  province  of  Yungas,  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  provinces  of  Bolivia,  that  he  obtained  the  most  precise 
inlbrmation  of  the  mode  of  procuring,  preparing,  seUing,  and  adulterating 
the  barks  which  he  wished  to  study. 

In  1847.  after  the  rainy  season,  M.  Weddell  resumed  the  road  of  the 
great  Cordillera.  The  town  of  Sorata,  or  Ji^uibel,  situatad  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Andes,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  its  highest  peaks,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  Bolivian  cindionas ;  but  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  simple  point  of  transit  for  the  products  of  the  valleys  of  the  interior.  It 
was  towards  these  that  he  directed  his  course,  passing  through  tlie  snows 
c€  niampo.  The  Rio  Tipoani,  the  Pactola  of  Bolivia,  takes  its  origin  here. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  roads  conceivable  is  that  along  the  ravine 
bearing  the  above  name,  and  leading  to  the  village  of  Tipoani,  a  pestilentiai 
phioe,  which  nothing  but  the  love  of  gain  could  render  habitable.  The 
cinchonas  met  with  in  all  parts  of  this  region  are  as  much  sought  after  as 
gold  itself,  but  the  lai^ger  trees  are  alr»idy  beginning  to  disappear.  In 
<»der  to  study  the  yet  undetermined  points,  Bi.  Weddtell  embarked  on  a 
raft  constructed  for  the  purpose,  on  which  he  descended  in  safety  the 
rapids  of  Rio  Tipoani.  He  then  visited  the  mountains  of  Rio  Tumache. 
This  expedition  being  terminated,  he  reascended  the  Rio  Mapiri  on  his  raft» 
and  then  took  the  route  across  the  forests  leading  to  Aten  and  Apolobamba, 
where  he  arrived  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  overcome  with  the  fbver 
which  he  had  caught  in  the  regions  of  Tipoani.    The  country  here 
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atromes  a  more  agreeable  aspect.  The  forests  hare  duappeafed,  or 
occupy  0017  the  horizon ;  the  eye  rests  on  pretty  grassy  slopes,  uxtu^ 
spersed  with  scattered  shrubs,  and  frequently  vith  chffimiiDg  grorei. 
Here  seyeral  species  of  cinchonas  are  met  with,  whidi  scttoeiy  exceed 
the  shrubs  in  height,  and  of  which  the  flowers  embalm  the  air  with  their 
delicioos  perAime.  The  town  of  Apolobamba  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
districts  of  Bolivia  which  was  first  explored.  For  a  long  time  its  forests 
have  been  stripped  of  cinchonas. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1847,  M.  Wedddl  virited  the  province  of  Goraboya, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Pern.  It  is  divided  by  the  Cordillera  into 
two  regions,  one  of  which  compr^ends  a  long  series  of  valleys,  whidi 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  cinchonas  now  exi>orted  from  the  Peruvian 
Bepublic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  vegetable  tre»> 
sures  buried  in  these  solitudes.  The  thirst  for  gold  originally  peopled  this 
district,  but  the  forests  have  regained  their  empire,  and  the  hatchet  of  the 
€aaeanUero  now  alone  breaks  the  silence. 

We  will  here  quote  the  words  of  the  talented  author :  The  name  of 
aucarUkros,  says  M.  Weddell,  is  given  to  the  men  who  cut  the  cin- 
chonas in  the  woods ;  an  appellation  equally  applying  to  those  who  are 
specially  engaged  in  this  commerce.  The  former,  and  of  these  alone  I 
will  speak  here,  are  in  general  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  thia 
laborious  occupation  from  their  infancy,  and  are  accustomed  by  a  kind  of 
instinct  to  guide  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Without  any 
OHnpass  but  that  intelligence  peculiar  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  they 
guide  themselves  as  unerringly  in  these  labyrinths  as  if  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  horizon.  But  how  often  does  it  happen  that  those 
less  experienced  in  this  art  lose  themelves  and  are  never  more  heard  of  1 

Tlie  only  period  which  is  not  suited  for  the  collection  of  cinchona  bark 
is  the  rainy  season,  which  in  duration  corresponds  in  some  respects  with 
our  winter.  If  some  persons  contend  that  the  period  of  the  ascension  of 
the  sap  is  the  best  for  stripping  the  trees,  their  precepts  are  certainly  not 
practically  adopted,  for  even  during  the  rainy  season  the  collection  of  tha 
bark  is  only  suspended  on  account  of  physical  obstacles  to  its  continuance. 

The  cutters  are  not  generally  engaged  on  their  own  account,  but  are 
mostly  in  the  service  of  some  merchant  or  small  company.  A  confidential 
person  is  sent  with  them  into  the  forests,  who  is  called  the  major  domo.  It 
is  his  duty  to  receive  and  examine  the  barks  which  are  brought  to  him 
by  the  different  parties  in  the  fbrest,  and  to  superintend  the  distribution 
of  the  provisions. 

The  first  thing  done  ^by  those  who  engage  in  this  kind  of  speculation  in 
a  region  previously  unexplored  is  to  hare  it  examined  by  experienced 
caacartUerog,  who  are  called  die»tros  or  practicot.  The  duty  of  these  is  to 
penetrate  the  forests  in  different  directions,  and  to  ascertain  to  what 
points  they  may  be  profitably  explored.  They  are  expected  to  state 
whether  there  are  any  cinchonas,  and  in  what  quantity ;  also  to  point  out 
tihe  direction  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  found,  and  to  report  on  the  qua- 
lily  of  specimens  of  the  bark  obtained. 

This  preliminaiy  investigation  is  very  important,  and  requires  the  pos- 
session of  much  sagacity,  patience,  and  experience  in  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it  It  is  upon  their  report  that  the  chances  of  success  are  calculated. 
If  it  be  favourable,  a  road  is  inmiediately  commenced  up  to  the  point 
which  is  to  form  the  centre  of  the  operations ;  and  from  this  time  all  those 
parts  of  the  forest  adjacent  to  the  load  become  provisionally  the  proper^ 
of  those  who  have  formed  it,  and  no  other  easeariUeroB  can  work  there. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  major  domo  with  bis  cutters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  part  to  be  explored,  he  chooses  a  favourable  site  for  his  encamp- 
ment, as  near  as  possible  to  a  spring  or  river.  He  constructs  a  hut  or 
slight  house  to  shelter  the  provisions  and  the  produce  of  the  cuttings  i  and 
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if  he  anticipates  having  to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  same  locality,  he 
commences  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  a  few  vegetables.  Experience, 
indeed,  has  shown  that  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  is  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  of  success  in  this  class  of  undertaking.  The 
cascarUieroSt  during  this  time,  are  distributed  through  the  forest,  one  by 
one,  or  in  small  parties,  each  carrying  under  a  small  cloak,  and  suspended 
at  his  back,  provisions  for  several  days,  and  the  coverings  which  constitute 
his  bed.  In  this  way  these  poor  beings  have  occasion  to  put  in  practice 
all  their  courage  and  patience  in  order  that  their  work  may  prove  fruit- 
ful Obliged  to  have  the  hatchet  or  knife  continually*  in  his  hand,  to  dis- 
embarrass himself  of  the  numerous  obstacles  which  arrest  his  progress, 
the  cascariUero  is  exposed,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  IS  sniTounded,  to  an  infinity  of  accidentia  which  too  often  endanger  his 
life. 

The  cinchonas  rarely  constitute  an  entire  forest,  but  form  groups  more  or 
less  compact,  distributed  in  different  parts  of  it.  The  Peruvians  give  these 
the  name  of  manchas.  In  some  cases,  and  most  frequently,  they  grow  sepa- 
rately. However  this  may  be,  it  is  in  discovering  them  that  the  skill  of  the 
catcariUero  is  principally  exerted.  If  the  position  be  favourable,  the  tops 
of  the  trees  first  attract  his  notice ;  a  slight  movement  peculiar  to  the 
leaves  of  certain  species,  a  particular  colour  of  the  foliage,  the  aspect  pro- 
duced by  a  great  mass  of  inflorescence,  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  cin- 
chonas from  a  great  distance.  Under  other  circumstances  he  confines 
his  inspection  to  the  trunks,  of  which  the  external  layer  of  the  bark,  or 
env€9  as  it  is  called,  presents  remarkable  characters.  Very  frequently  the 
dry  leaves  which  he  finds  on  the  ground  are  sufficient  to  indicate  to  him 
the  vicinity  of  the  object  of  his  search;  and  if  these  indications  have  been 
brought  there  by  the  wind,  he  knows  in  what  direction  to  look.  An 
Indian,  under  these  circumstances,  is  an  interesting  object  for  observation. 
Passing  in  and  out  through  the  narrow  pathways  of  the  forest,  glancing 
through  the  foliage,  and  appearing  to  sniff  the  earth,  he  seems  to  walk  like 
an  animal  pursuing  its  prey,  and  darts  forth  when  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered the  object  of  his  search,  nor  stops  until  he  has  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  trunk  which  he  had  descried  from  the  distance.  It  is  not  always, 
however,  that  the  exertions  of  the  cascariUero  are  productive  of  such 
favourable  results.  Too  often  he  returns  to  the  camp  empty  handed,  and 
without  provisions  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  when  he  has  discovered  on  the 
Bide  of  a  mountain  indications  of  the  tree,  he  finds  himself  separated  from 
it  by  a  torrent  or  ravine.  Entire  days  may  then  pass  before  he  can  attain 
the  object  which,  during  this  period,  he  allows  not  to  escape  from  his  sight. 

In  order  to  strip  the  tree  of  its  bark  it  is  felled  with  a  hatchet,  being 
cut  a  little  above  the  root,  and  the  bark  previously  removed  from  this  part, 
60  that  nothing  may  be  lost ;  and  as  at  the  base  the  bark  is  thickest,  and 
therefore  most  profitable,  it  is  customary  to  remove  the  earth  from  around 
the  trunk,  so  that  the  barking  may  be  more  complete.  The  tree  seldom 
falls  immediately  when  cut  through,  being  sustained  either  by  climbing 
plants  or  by  the  adjacent  trees  ;  these  are  fresh  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
by  the  cascarUlero.  I  remember  having  once  cut  the  tnmk  of  a  large  cin- 
chona in  the  hope  of  bringing  its  flowers  within  reach,  and,  after  having 
felled  three  adjacent  trees,  had  the  mortiflcation  to  find  it  yet  standing, 
being  held  up  by  the  interlacing  creepers. 

When  at  length  the  tree  is  down,  and  the  useless  branches  have  been 
cut  off,  the  peridermis  is  removed  by  striking  it,  either  with  a  little  wooden 
mallet,  or  even  with  the  back  of  the  hatchet ;  and  the  inner  bark,  being 
thus  exposed,  is  often  further  cleaned  by  means  of  a  brush.  The  bark  is 
then  divided  by  uniform  incisions  circumscribing  the  pieces  which  are  to 
be  removed,  and  these  are  separated  fh)m  the  trunk  with  a  common  knife 
or  some  other  instrument,  the  point  of  which  is  carried  as  close  as  possible 
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to  the  surface  of  the  vood  on  introducini;  it  into  the  incisions  previoosly 
made  ;  and  if  the  position  of  the  trunk  prevents  the  operator  from  remov- 
ing the  vhole  of  the  bark  by  the  first  operation,  it  is  subsequently  divided 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  turned.  The  dimensions  and  regularity  of  the 
pieces  necessarily  depend  more  or  less  on  circumstances ;  in  general, 
however,  for  the  convenience  of  transport  and  facility  of  preparation, 
they  endeavour  to  make  them  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
four  or  five  inches  wide.  The  bark  of  the  branches  is  separated  in  the 
same  i^ay  as  that  of  the  trunk,  excepting  that  it  is  not  deprived  of  its 
exterior  coating  or  peridermis.* 

*  Formerly,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  bark  deprived  of  its  peri- 
dermis  was  not  received  in  commerce  ;  not  that  any  virtue  was  supposed 
to  exist  in  that  part,  but  it  furnished  distinctive  characters,  by  whu^  it 
was  easily  known,  and  rendered  difiicult  of  substitution.  The  necessity 
wliich  was  thus  imposed  upon  the  caacarilieroa  of  preserving  this,  in  many 
cases,  frail  part,  demanded  on  their  part  the  greatest  care.  Thus  in  many 
places  it  was  the  custom  to  fell  the  tree  two  or  three  days  before  barking 
It,  so  that,  desiccation  having  commenced,  the  difierent  layers  of  bark 
might  adhere  together. 

I  think  that  the  removal  of  the  peridermis  from  the  surface  of  the  thick 
barks  at  the  time  of  cutting,  is  not  quite  general.  Some  of  the  cinchonas 
of  New  Granada,  which  I  have  recently  seen,  retained  the  outer  coating. 
However  this  may  be,  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  studying  the  bark 
under  both  aspects.  I  am  persuaded  that  many  museum  specimens,  col- 
lected at  a  period  when  it  was  customary  to  preserve  the  peridermis, 
would  no  longer  be  thought  of  doubtful  utility,  if  consideried  in  this 
point  of  view. 

The  process  formerly  employed  for  separating  the  young  barks  firom  the 
wood,  also  differs  much  from  that  which  is  now  practise<l;  hence  there  is  a 
certain  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  cylinders  prepared  by  the  two 
methods.  I  have  already  described  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  done,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  by  this  method  the  dimensions  of  the  separated 
pieces  may  depend  on  the  patience  or  skill  of  the  cascariUero^  or  on  the 
circumference  of  the  branch  or  trunk  from  which  they  are  taken.  For- 
merly, on  the  other  hand,  each  piece  was  cut  by  one  operation,  the  casca- 
riUero  holding  his  knife  by  the  two  extremities,  and  drawing  it  rapidly 
towards  him.  The  flat  pieces  obtained  in  this  way  necessarily  varied  in 
width,  according  to  the  size  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  were  taken,  and 
the  quills  when  dried  were  frequently  no  larger  than  a  pen.  The  pieces 
also  had  sharp  edges,  and  they  were  thicker  at  the  centre.  The  defect  of 
this  method  was  the  immense  loss  which  resulted,  for  nearly  as  much  bark 
was  left  on  as  that  which  they  removed,  the  former  being  considered 
useless  on  account  of  its  being  deprived  of  the  peridermis.  But  this  loss 
was  as  nothing  when  compared  with  that  which  I  have  next  to  notice.  I 
allude  to  the  almost  entire  rejection,  for  some  time,  of  the  bark  of  tliick 
trunks.  Tlie  loss  resulting  from  this  cause  was  immense,  ^'any  of  those 
experienced  in  this  subject  having  affirmed  that  with  age  the  juices  dis- 
appear by  degrees  ttom.  the  bark,  and  that  those  barks  only  are  efficacious 
which  are  taken  from  branches  of  moderate  size,  four  times  as  many  trees 
were  sacrificed  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  other  circumstances. 
It  has  been  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  cascarilleros  climbed  the  trees  to  cut 
off  the  branches,  taking  care  to  leave  the  terminal  branch;  but  those  whom 
I  have  known  have  always  candidly  confessed  that  they  found  the  most 
simple  method  to  be  that  of  cutting  the  trees  down,  and  this,  I  believe,  has 
been  the  uniform  practice.  Thousands  of  quintals  of  cinchona  bark  have 
been  thus  left  to  perish  in  the  forests ;  and  it  has  only  been  since  the 
inutility  of  the  practice  has  been  proved  by  chemical  analysis  that  it  has 
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The  detuls  in  the  prooess  ci  diyii^  also  vary  alightlj  in  the  two  cases; 
the  thinnest  pieces  of  bark  from  the  branches  or  small  tnmks,  intended 
to  make  the  quilled  cinchona,  are  simply  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
of  themselves  take  the  desired  form,  which  is  that  of  a  hoUow  cylinder ; 
but  the  bark  taken  from  large  trunks,  which  is  to  oonstitate  the  flat 
cinchona,  or,  as  it  is  called,  takia  or  plancha,  must  necessarily  undergo  a 
certain  degree  of  pressure  during  the  process  of  desiccation,  without 
which  it  would  become  mis-shapen,  or  take  a  cylindrical  fonn  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  To'efiect  this,  after  first  exposing  the  pieces  of  bark  to 
the  sun,  they  are  placed  one  on  the  other  in  crossed  squares,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  practised  in  timber-yards  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
planks  of  wood,  and  on  the  top  of  this  pile  a  heavy  weight  is  placed. 
This  process  is  repeated  for  several  days  until  the  bark  is  completely 
dried* 

The  above  process  is  that  most  commonly  adopted  in  preparing  the 
cinchonas  ;  but  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  that  this  must  vary,  in  some 
degree,  according  to  the  locality,  or  the  nature  of  the  tree  operated  upon. 
In  many  places  the  bark  is  not  pressed  at  all,  or  but  imperfectly  so,  and  it 
is  then  generally  out  of  form  or  slightly  curled.  The  periderinis  is  ofteai 
but  partially  removed,  or  simply  scraped.  Finally,  whether  it  be  acci- 
dental, or  whether  it  be  done  with  the  view  of  augmenting  the  weight, 
there  frequently  remains  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  bark, 
whic^  greaUy  deteriorates  it.  It  thus  appears  that  cinchonas  which 
would  have  presented  the  same  characters  if  similarly  prepared,  may, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  vary  very  greatly.  In  any  of  these  cases 
the  labour  of  tUe  ccucariUero  is  by  no  means  ended,  even  when  he  has 
finished  the  preparation  of  the  bark ;  he  has  yet  to  carry  his  spoil  to  the 
camp,  and,  with  a  heavy  loat/  on  his  shoulders,  to  retrace  his  steps  along 
those  parts  which,  while  unburdened,  he  traversed  with  difiSculty.  The 
labour  involved  in  this  part  of  the  operations  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  district  where  the  bark  has  to  be  thus  carried 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  days'  journey  to  get  it  out  -of  the  wood  from  which 
it  was  obtained ;  and  considering  the  amount  of  remuneration  received,  I 
could  hardly  imagine  men  so  unfortunate  as  to  engage  in  work  so  laborious 
and  ill -paid,* 

Something  yet  remains  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the  packing  of  the 
bark.  It  is  the  major-domo  who  peiibnns  this  duty.  As  the  cutters  bring 
him  the  bark,  the  produce  of  their  labour,  he  submits  it  to  a  slight  ex- 
amination, and  rejects  that  which  is  bad.  It  is  then,  if  necessary,  exposed 
to  a  fresh  process  of  desiccation,  and  formed  into  bundles  of  nearly  equal 
weight,  which  are  sewn  up  in  coarse  canvas  kept  for  that  purpose.  In 
this  condition  the  bundles  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  men,  donkeys,  or 
mules,  to  the  depots  in  the  towns,  where  they  generally  receive  an  exterior 
envelope,  consisting  of  a  fresh  hide,  which  as  it  dries  makes  a  hard  and 
compact  package.  In  this  form  the  packages  are  known  by  the  name  of 
gerons,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  arrive  in  Europe.    The  usual  weight  of  a 

been  discontinued.  It  is  not  to  be  considered,  however,  that  the  bark  of 
old  trees  contains  as  much  of  the  active  principle  as  those  which  have  only 
arrived  at  maturity.  There  are  limits  between  which  lUl  are  good :  indeed, 
none  ought  to  be  rejected. 

*  In  general,  before  the  product  reaches  the  coast  it  passes  through  at 
least  three  or  four  hands,  and  on  each  occasion  its  price  is  augmented  ; 
moreover,  as  carriage  is  very  expensive,  it  follows  that  the  price  charged 
in  Europe  will  afford  no  idea  of  its  cost  on  the  borders  of  the  forest.  At 
Pelechuco,  for  instance,  1  kilogramme  (2  lbs.  3  ozs.  avoirdupoise)  is  only 
worth  a  franc  and  a  half  (fifteen  pence),  and  for  this  twenty  francs  are 
now  paid  in  Paris 
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Bowi  18  firom  70  to  60  kilogrammes  (kilogramme  2  lbs.  3  oz8.  avoirdupoise); 
but  the  weight  is  sometimes  mnch  less  than  this.  From  these  details  it 
vlll  be  seen  how  erroneous  the  notions  of  some  persons  still  are  with  refer- 
eoee  to  the  collection  of  cinchona  bark ;  many  haring  thoogfat  that  it  oon- 
tinnea  imder  special  snnreiUanoe  as  it  was  formerly  represented  to  be ; 
amd  others  tbat  the  dnchona-tvees  ai«  culttrated  in  enclosed  parks  and 
treated  as  the  oork-tvees  of  onr  ooontry.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  mode  of  collecting  this  ▼alnatUe  product  appears  to  be  always  under 
the  control  of  the  haif-sarages  by  whom  it  is  performed ;  and  if  some 
efficient  means  be  not  disoovcxed  of  counteracting  the  ruinons  and  wasteful 
method  adopted,  our  descendants  wiU  inevitably  faATC  to  regret  the  entire 
or  at  least  partial  extinction  of  the  difierent  rarieties  of  cinchona. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  calculate  upon  the  forests  being  restocked 
fsGOL  seeds,  and  from  suckers  thrown  out  from  the  stumps  of  the  fallen 
trees,  is  more  nearly  in  aoonrdanoe  with  truth ;  but,   as  will  be  seen, 
OTen  this  source  of  lenewed  supply  can  only  be  depended  upon  to  a  certain 
extent    Too  often  the   suckers,  recklessly  cut  down,  perish  with  the 
trunks  to  which  they  were  attached ;  and  the  young  trees,  wliich  very 
slow^  attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  development,  fall  in  their  turn  beneath 
the  hatchet,  never  again  to  appear.    The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
seeds.    A  supervision  and  control  exercised  over  the  cutters,  by  means 
of  inspectors,  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  c^eck  this  vandalism,  but,  un- 
fortunately, could  not  practically  be  carried  into  c^;)eration.    The  inspection 
of  the  woods  in  our  country  is  a  very  different  thing  from  inspecting  a 
forest  in  the  New  World,  especially  if  this  forest  cover  20,000  square  miles. 
In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  but  two  methods  which  could  be 
adopted  for  preventing  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  cinchona-trees.     One 
is  to  limit  the  exportation  to  a  quantity  proportionate  to  the  sustainable 
produce  of  the  forest ;  the  other,  that  of  makmg  the  trees  objects  of  regu- 
lar cultivation.    To  limit  the  exportation  would  certainly  be  the  most 
efficacious  method  \  but  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  disproportion  between 
the  consumption  and  production  is  already  too  great  to  admit  of  the 
balance  being  thus  restored  ?  and  moreover,  are  not  our  wants  too  press- 
ing to  give  way  to  considerations  affecting  only  the  future  ?*    There  re- 
mains then  cultivation,  and  this  must  be  resorted  to.    If  there  be  a  treo 
which  is  worthy  of  being  aodlmated  in  a  French  colony,  it  is,  certainly, 
the  cinchona,  and  posterity  will  be  grateful  to  those  who  may  succeed  in 
putting  this  plan  into  execution. 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  propose  notidng  the  particular  notions  of 
M.  Weddeli  on  the  classification  of  the  cinchonas ;  to  which  wiU  be  added 
the  description  of  several  new  species  ^or  which  science  is  indebted  to 
the  learned  researches  of  this  naturalist. — Journal  de  Pbannacie  et  de 
Cbemie. 

•  In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the 
Company  of  La  Paz,  to  whom  the  Bolivian  government  conceded  the 
monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  cinchonas  of  Bolivia,  with  the  power  of 
annually  exporting  4,000  quintals,  or  40,000  Spanish  pounds.  The  restric- 
tion imposed  in  this  case  was  never  observed,  and  complaints  have  been 
made  that  the  quantity  idlowed  :o  be  exported  has  been  greatly  exceeded. 
What  would  it  be,  then,  if  the  restrictions  were  entirely  removed,  as  they 
are  in  most  other  parts,  and  especially  in  Peru,  where  the  exportation, 
during  some  years,  has  attained  to  an  extent  which  is  almost  incredible  ? 

In  New  Granada,  at  the  time  when  the  commerce  of  cinchona  bark  was 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  that  is  to  say  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  the  quantity  exported  from  Carthagena  alone  amounted  in  one 
year,  1806,  to  the  enormous  extent  of  1,200,000  pounds.  In  the  present 
day,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  any  is  exported. 
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ON  CINCHONA  CALISAYA. 

BY  M.  TVBDDELL. 

In  the  Annales  des  Sciences  NaturelUs,  t.  x.,  JuiUet  1848,  M.  Weddell 
takes  a  review  oS  the  genera  Cinchona  and  Rendjia^  D.C.,  and-of  Endlicber*8 
Bub-geniu  Ceucarilla.  He  mentions  the  specific  characters  and  localities  of 
several  new  species  which  he  has  discovered  in  South  America.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  Cinchona  Calisaya,  the  plant  which  yields  the 
yellow  or  Calisaya  bark  ;  and  we  therefore  subjoin  his  account  of  it : — 

C.  Culitmya.  C.  folils  oblongo  rel  laoceolato-obovatis,  obtasU,  g'labratls,  nitidis, 
•nbtas  in  aiillis  venarum  scrobfcolatis ;  fllaxnentls  dimidio  antherarum  breviorfbiu  ; 
stigrmatibns  sabexsertis ;  capsnia  ovata,  flores  vix  aBquante,  dapla  saa  latitadine 
fere  breviore }  seminum  ala  elUptica,  magine  cilialo-denticolata,  deaticulia  approzi- 
matis  obtosiasculis.— ^Tffft.  in  Bolivia. 


ON  ATROPINE. 

BT  DR8.  BOUGHARDAT  AND  STUABT  COOPEB. 

The  authors  recommended  the  substitution  of  atropine  for  belladonna, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  uncertainty  of  the  operation  of  the  latter.  The 
dose  can  be  increased  from  two  milligrammes  to  one  centigramme  [about 
T^ths  to  -^ths  of  a  grain  troy.] 

The  local  pain  caused  by  atropine  when  endermically  applied  is  only  of 
short  duration,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  bad  consequences.  Inter- 
nally, atropine  may  be  given  in  the  following  forms  : — 

1.  Tinctura  atropinu^X  gramme  of  atropine  dissolved  in  100  grammes 
of  spirit  of  wine  of  85  per  cent.;  one  drop  of  this  solution  contains  about 
half  a  milligramme  of  atropine.    Tlie  dose  is  ten  drops. 

2.  Syrupus  otropinL — One  decigramme  of  atropine  dissolved  in  ten 
grammes  of  water,  acidulated  with  one  drop  of  muriatic  acid,  and  mixed 
with  100  grammes  of  simple  syrup.  In  100  grammes  of  this  syrup  is  con- 
tained one  centigramme  of  atropine.    The  dose  is  twenty  grammes. 

S.  PiUvis  OtropinL — One  centigramme  of  atropine  mixed  with  two 
grammes  of  sugar,  and  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts.  Eacli  powder 
contains  half  a  milligramme  of  atropine.  Children  of  five  years  old  may 
take  in  hooping-oough  two  or  three  such  powders  daily. 

4.  PUvlcB  airopini, — Five  centigrammes  of  atropine,  mixed  with  pulv. 
rad.  althiese  and  a  small  quantity  of  honey,  may  be  made  into  fifty  pills, 
and  one  or  two  given  for  a  dose. 

5.  Colfyrium  atropini, — One  decigramme  of  atropine  dissolved  in  100 
grammes  of  distilled  water.  Coilyrium  atropini  jbrtiiu  is  prepared  with  ^Ye 
centigrammes  of  atropine  and  twenty  grammes  of  distilled  water.  For 
dilating  the  pupil,  one  or  two  drops  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  eye. 

Bouchardat  recommends  the  following  method  of  preparing  atropine. 
The  atropine  is  to  be  precipitated  by  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  the  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  atropine  decomposed  by 
zinc  and  water.  The  metallic  oxide  is  separated  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  the  alkaloid  dissolved  in  alcohoL 

Rabbits  are  scarcely  affected  by  atropine.  Dogs  are  soon  poisoned  by 
it.  On  man  the  effect  is  much  stronger.  One  centigramme  is  able  to  pro- 
duce the  following  symptoms  :  At  first,  acceleration  of  the  pulse  by  eight 
to  twenty  strokes;  ailer  thirty  to  fifty  minutes,  an  aflfection  of  the  brain  is 

S reduced.  The  first  and  most  constant  symptom  is  dry  throat,  with 
if^culty  of  swallowing.  The  second  is  dilatation  of  pupils,  with  increased 
power  of  vision,  also  giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  hallucination,  delirium, 
stranguary,  with  incapacity  of  emitting  the  urine ;  a  sensation  of  formi- 
cation in  the  arms,  rigidity  of  the  thighs,  depression  of  the  pulse.  The 
unfavourable  symptoms  disappear  after  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  The 
sanatory  effect  of  the  atropine  has  chi^y  been  substantiated  in  chorea  and 
other  chronic  nervous  disesses. 
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ON  OIL  OF  COPAIVA. 

BT  C.  a,  MITSCHERLICF. 

MmcHEBLicB  has  made  a  nnmber  of  experiments  with  tlie  oil  of 
oopaiva,  and  found  that  the  effects  of  it  are  similar  to,  but  much  milder 
than,  those  of  the  oils  of  lemon  and  turpentine.  Oil  of  copaiya  is,  of  all 
the  volatile  oils  yet  examined,  the  feeblest  poison,  for  though  from  six 
drachms  to  one  ounce  of  it  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  rabbits  caused 
in  Aill-grown  rabbits  considerable  illness,  it  did  not  produce  death.  Young 
animals  died  within  Arom  11  to  28  hours  from  one  ounce. 

The  oil  of  copaiva  is  absorbed  from  the  stomach.  Immediately  after 
death  has  taken  place,  it  can  be  detected  by  the  odour  in  the  abdomen,  but 
not  in  the  blood.  The  urine  acquires  a  strong  odour  of  the  oiL  The  expe- 
riments on  the  odour  of  the  breath  cannot  be  relied  on,  as,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  oil  through  the  mouth,  the  latter  is  easily  soiled  by  it,  and 
then  acquires  the  smell  of  the  oil. 

The  Yolatile  oil  of  oopaiTs,  moreover,  causes  a  similar  change  in  the 
organism  to  that  produced  by  the  oils  of  lemon,  turpentine,  and  juniper. 
The  stomach  is  neither  inflamed  nor  reddened  ;  in  one  case  smiJl  blood 
discs  were  perceived  in  it,  in  another  instance  the  innermost  layer  of  the 
glandular  coat  was  softened.  The  small  intestine  is  so  far  changed,  that 
its  epithelium,  was  removed  and  convened  into  mucus.  The  large  intestine 
was,  in  one  instance,  where  the  oil  did  not  reach  it,  perfectly  normal.  In 
another  case,  where  the  oil  had  reached  it,  no  epithelium  was  perceived, 
and  one  spot  was  inflamed. 

The  chief  symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  oil  of  copaiva  are, 
frequent  but  not  very  powerful  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  greatly  accelerated 
respiration;  frequent  emission  of  urine,  mostly  in  small  quantities; 
frequent  excretions  of  faeces,  which  are  nt  flrst  shaped,  but  afterwards 
pasty,  and  at  last  mucous  and  mixed  with  blood.  Muscular  weakness 
increases ;  in  most  cases  a  diminished  sensibility,  slow  respiration,  frequent 
and  very  feeble  pulsation  of  the  heart,  lying  on  the  side,  and  death 
without  convulsions.  It  appears  that  death  was  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  oil  into  the  blood,  and  not  from  the  bowels. 

Upon  the  skin  of  man  the  effect  of  the  oil  of  copaiva  is  much  weaker 
than  that  of  the  oils  of  lemon  and  turpentine,  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
oil  of  juniper.  In  one  case,  where  a  spot  on  the  back  of  the  hand  was 
moistened  for  an  hour  with  the  oil,  no  burning  was  experienced  ;  in 
another  case  a  very  slight  burning  was  felt  only  at  last. 

The  oils  of  lemon,  turpentine,  juniper,  and  copaiva,  agree  in  their  per- 
centage composition ;  the  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  being  in 
each  as  five  to  four.  They  greatly  resemble  one  another  in  their  pharma- 
cological effects,  but  differ  materially  from  the  other  volatile  oils,  which 
have  a  different  composition. 

The  volatile  oils  of  mustard,  caraway,  fennel,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
bitter  almonds,  in  large  doses,  excite  the  vascular  system  and  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  They  produce  dlarrhcea,  increase  more  or  less  the  secretion 
of  urine,  and  cause  death  with  very  similar  symptoms. 

The  volatile  oU  of  savine  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  being  a  much 
stronger  poison,  causing  no  diarrhosa,  and  acting  more  violently  on  the 
kidneys. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  ANALYSING  METALLIC  SALTS. 

BT  M.  BOUCRST. 

Bking  engaged  in  investigating  the  composition  of  the  different  nitrates 
of  copper,  a  mode  of  analysis  suggested  itself  to  me,  which,  from  its  sim- 
plicity, its  accuracy)  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  perfonned,  and  the 
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general  application  of  which  it  is  siuceptihle,  appeared  to  be  worthy  of 
being  brought  under  the  notice  of  Chemists. 

This  method  consists  in  precipitating  the  insoluble  metallic  base  with 
a  measured  quantity  of  an  alkaline  solution,  the  neutralising  power  of 
which  has  been  previously  determined  by  means  of  a  test-acid,  such  as  Is 
used  for  alkalimetrical  purposes.  After  precipitating  the  oxide^  the  liquor 
is  poured  on  to  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate  washed  until  the  water  ccaaoo 
to  afBdct  litmus  paper.  The  free  alkali  contained  in  the  filtrate  is  now 
estimated  with  a  test-add,  and  the  difference  between  the  quantity  thus 
found  and  that  used  in  efi*ecting  the  precipitation  will  be  the  quantity  of 
alkali  equivalent  to  the  acid  contained  in  the  salt,  which  is  easUy  deter- 
mined by  a  simple  calculation. — CompteM  Bendug, 


ON  A  SIMPLE  AND  CBRTAIN  TEST  OF  THE 
QUALITY  OF  INDIGO. 

BT  H.  BEINBCH. 

Reihsch  tried  various  modes  of  determining  the  goodness  of  indigo- 
such  as  the  external  appearance  ;  the  intensity  of  colour  imparted  to  yam 
by  the  cold  vat  (made  of  indigo,  lime,  sulphate  of  iron  and  water) ;  the 
quantity  of  indigo-blue  obtained  by  sublimation  ;  the  quantity  of  indigo- 
blue  deposited  from  the  cold  vat ;  and  the  specific  weight.  Not  one  of 
these  methods,  however,  gave  results  to  be  relied  on. 

**  At  last,"  he  says,  "  I  resorted  to  fuming  sulphuric  add,  and  obtained 
the  most  satisfactory  results^  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  indigo 
should  be  pounded  very  fine,  and  the  add  should  be  as  concentrated  as  poa- 
sible.  I  must  also  observe,  that  the  solution  of  the  Java  indigo,  and  of  that 
indigo  which  I  prepared  in  a  chemical  way,  by  treating  it  with  add, 
caustic  potash,  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  did  not  possess  that  pure  blue 
colour  like  that  of  the  Bengal  sort,  although  I  repeated  the  experimenta 
several  times,  and  could  not,  therefore,  determine  anything  with  regard  to 
the  purified  indigo.  A  dyer  of  great  experience  informed  me^  that  for 
solution  in  sulphuric  acid  he  prefers  Bengal  to  the  Java  sort,  as  the  latter 
is  burnt  by  the  acid,  which  is  always  the  case  when  the  indigo  does  not 
dissolve  with  a  pure  blue  colour,  but  assumes  a  crimson  hue  on  the  sul- 
phuric solution  being  poured  in  water. 

*'The  mode  in  which  I  proceed  is  as  follows: — ji^th  gramme  of  each 
sample  of  indigo  is  well  pounded,  mixed  with  four  or  five  drops  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  and  rubbed  with  it  until  the  whole  forms  a  brown  uniform 
mass.  To  this  one  gramme  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  triturated  till 
it  produces  a  dear  green  solution,  whereupon  another  gramme  of  ftmiing 
sulphuric  acid  is  added ;  lastly,  this  solution  is  gradually  mixed  with  ten 
grammes  of  water.  Two  glass  cylinders  of  equal  length  and  width  are 
now  divided  each  into  twenty  equal  parts,  and  one  gramme  of  the 
sulphuric  solution  (which  is  best  measured  by  a  glass  tube  dosed  at  one 
end)  poured  into  one  and  mixed  with  water,  till  the  solution  is  of  light 
blue  colour  and  transparent;  if  one  gramme  of  the  solution  does  not 
produce  sufficient  coloration,  a  small  quantity  more  of  it  is  added,  till  the 
cylinder  is  filled  with  the  Ught  blue  solution.  I  generally  commence  with 
the  apparently  best  indigo.  After  this  the  second  cylinder  is  filled  in  the 
same  way  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  solution  of  the  same  indigo 
sample  and  water,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  two  solutions  are  equal  in 
colour.  If  this  be  the  case  one  of  the  cylinders  is  emptied,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphuric  solution  of  an  inferior  sample  poured  into  it  and 
gradually  diluted  with  water,  till  the  solutions  in  both  cylinders  are  per- 
fectly alike  in  cdour.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  coloration  be  not  too 
intense  nor  too  light,  it  being  in  dth^  case  diflicult  to  obtun  both 
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solutions  of  the  same  hue.  For  discoTering  this  equality  the  eye  will  also 
be  much  assisted  if  the  relative  position  of  the  cylinders  is  changed  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  or  by  placing  them  alternately  before  or  behind  one 
another.  As  soon  as  the  colour  of  both  is  thus  found  to  be  equal,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  examined  which  has  been  poured  into  the  second 
cylinder.  Supposing  now  that  one  gramme  of  sulphuric  solution  has  been 
employed  in  either  of  the  cylinders,  but  the  quantity  of  water  which  pro- 
duced the  equal  colour  was  in  the  first  or  standard  cylinder  twenty  parts, 
and  in  the  second  only  fifteen  parts,  then  the  sample  of  which  the  latter 
solution  was  made  will  contain  ^ths  or  one  quarter  less  of  colouring 
matter.  In  order  to  guard  myself  against  all  deception,  I  had  several 
such  samples  prepar^  by  one  of  my  pupils,  and  upon  subjecting  them 
to  this  test  I  always  discovered  the  correct  quantity. 

"  This  method  is  so  easy  and  convenient  that  everybody  can  avail  him- 
self of  IL  All  that  is  required  is  to  keep  ready  a  certain  quantity  of 
indigo-solution  of  a  known  quality  as  standard  solution,  and  then  to  pre- 
pare a  sulphuric  solution  of  the  indigo  to  be  tested.  I  have  before  ob- 
served that  the  purified  indigo  did  not  give  the  desired  results,  and  I  used, 
therefore,  Bengal,  first  quality,  which  excelled  all  others  in  colouring 
capacity,  and  contained  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  pure  colouring  matter. 
**  The  results  were  :  Bengal  as  standard  s=20. 

First  Ezp.    Second  Szp. 

Bengal,  first  quality,  iVom  another  source 20  20^ 

Bengal,  II 19  19 

Bengal  III 7  8 

Java  1 19  19^ 

Java  I.  from  another  source   19  18^ 

Java,  middling  fine  18  18 

"  The  third  quality  of  Bengal  presented  a  very  dirty  blue  solution,  yet  it 
has  been  declared  by  a  dyer  of  great  practice  as  perfectly  adapted  for  the 
warm  colour;  but  as  the  blue  from  the  warm  vat  is  rather  a  dirty  brownish- 
blue,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  dyer  can  make  use  of  it  for  the  warm 
colour;  it  is,  however,  quite  unfit  for  the  cold  vat,  and  for  Saxon  blue  (sul- 
phuric solution  of  indigo).  For  medical  purposes  it  ought  never  to  be 
used,  for  it  is  probably  nothing  but  the  lowest  sediment  of  the  indigo. 

*^  The  above-described  method  may  even  be  made  more  accurate  if  longer 
glass  cylinders  are  used,  so  that  the  per-centage  quantities  may  be  indicated. 
The  glasses  must  then  be  divided  inlOO  parts.  The  larger  the  degrees  are, 
the  more  accurate  will  the  results  be. 

**  I  have  yet  to  add  some  observations  with  regard  to  an  adulteration 
practised  on  the  indigo,  and  whidi  is  of  importance  to  the  druggist.  Each 
large  indigo  chest  contains  a  quantity  of  dust,  which  is  said  to  amount 
sometimes  to  eight  or  ten  pounds.  This  dust  is  an  artificial  product,  com- 
posed of  starch  or  white  lead  and  powdered  indigo,  and  is  put  in  the  chest 
in  order  to  increase  its  weight. 

"  If  we  now  consider  the  present  price  of  indigo,  we  find  the  finest  Ben- 
gal to  cost  four  florins  thirty  kreutzers  per  lb.,  the  finest  Java  indigo 
being  the  same  price  ;  still  Bengal  is  always  to  be  preferred.  The  middle 
sort  of  Bengal  costs  three  florins;  the  low.  No.  III.,  two  florins  twenty 
kreutzers  ;  but  what  a  difference  in  their  colouring  properties  !  Bengal 
No.  IL  is  nearly,  if  not  equally,  as  good  as  No.  I.,  and  its  price  is  only  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  latter.  Bengal  IIL,  on  the  contrary,  is  sold  at  eight 
one-ninth  of  the  price  of  No.  I.,  and  is  worth,  as  dying  mnterial.  but  one- 
third.  These  points  are  certainly  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  dyer 
in  pecuniary  respects,  and  they  will  be  of  equal  importance  for  tlie 
physician,  if  the  medicinal  principle  in  indigo  should  be  discovered  as 
distinctly  as  was  that  in  the  sponge  and  goitre-stone  [kropfstein,  CeUapora 
StHmgitu]  by  the  discovery  of  iodine.** — Jahrbuchjur  prakUsche  Pharmacie. 
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PBOCESS  FOR  ESTIMATING  THE  QUALITY  OF  OPICM. 

BT  M.  A.  ODIIiLXERMOND. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  in  preference  to  that  usually 
adopted,  which  is  tedious  and  complicated. 

Fifteen  grammes  (231  grains)  of  the  opium  are  taken  for  examination, 
being  cut  from  different  parts  of  the  lump.  It  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with 
60  grammes  (926  grains)  of  rectified  spirit,  and  strained  through  linen  ; 
the  marck  is  pressed,  and  treated  again  with  40  grammes  (617  grains)  more 
of  spirit ;  the  solutions  are  mixed  together  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  into 
which  4  grammes  (61  grains)  of  ammonia  has  been  previously  introduced. 
After  twelve  hours  the  morphia  will  be  found  separated,  together  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  narcotine,  the  morphia  adhering  in  the  form^  of 
coloured  crystals  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  the  narcotine  being 
in  small  pearly  acicular  crystals,  white  and  very  light.  These  crystals 
are  washed  on  a  filter  with  water,  in  order  to  purify  them  from  the 
meconate  of  ammonia  which  they  contain.  The  narcotine  may  then  be 
separated  from  the  morphia  by  decantation,  as  the  former  alone,  from  its 
lightness,  is  held  in  suspension  in  the  water. 

M.  Mialhe  has  modified  this  method  of  separating  the  narcotine  and 
morphia.  He  washes  the  crystals,  previously  powdered,  five  or  six  times 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  after  which  the  morphia,  which  remains 
undissolved,  is  dried  and  weighed.— Jouma/  de  Chimie  Midicale* 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  PRUSSIAN  BLUE 
EXPOSED  IN  A  VACUUM. 

BT  H.  GHBVREUL. 

In  an  inycstigation  of  the  influence  of  light  on  difibrent  colouring 
matters,  when  exposed  in  the  vapour  of  water,  in  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
atmospheric  air  both  dry  and  humid,  and  in  a  vacuum,  M.  Chevreul 
observed  that  some  of  the  colouring  matters  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, are  the  most  unstable,  such  as  carthamus  and  archil,  retain 
their  colours  unaltered  for  years  when  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  vacuum ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Prussian  blue  when  exposed  in  a  vacuum  loses  its 
colour  and  disengages  cyanogen  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  He  has  further 
observed  that  Prussian  blue  which  has  been  thus  decolorised  is  again 
immediately  restored  to  its  original  blue  colour  on  exposing  it  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  dry  oxygen  gas. 

CONGELATION  OF  ALCOHOL. 

It  has  been  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  alcohol  could  be  congealed 
by  the  application  of  any  degree  of  cold  hitherto  produced.  M.  Despretz, 
in  investigating  some  of  the  properties  of  liquefied  nitrous  oxide,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  partial  solidification  of  absolute  alcohol,  by 
surrounding  it  with  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid,  ether,  and  the 
liquefied  nitrous  oxide,  under  an  exhausted  receiver. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SPECULA  FOR  TELESCOPES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  alloy  (usually  called  speculum-metal)  used  in 
the  preparation  of  specula  for  reflecting  telescopes  is  veiy  intraotable  : 
for,  while  it  is  as  hard  as  steel,  it  is  so  brittle  that  a  slight  blow  will  shiver 
it  to  atoms  ;  and  it  is  so  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature,  that  the 
affusion  of  a  little  warm  water  over  its  surface,  not  too  warm  to  be  disagree- 
able to  the  touch,  wiU  crack  it  in  every  direction.    Astronomers,  therefore, 
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have  pdd  great  attention  to  its  preparation  and  casting,  with  the  Tiew  of 
OYerooroing  the  difficulties  of  preparing  specula  of  large  size. 

According  to  Lord  Rosse*  the  best  materials  for  constructing  the 
reflecting  surface  are  ^  tin  and  copper.  The  materials  employed  by  Newton 
in  the  first  reflecting  telescope  are  preferable  to  any  other  with  which  I 
am  acquainted ;  the  best  proportions  being  four  atoms  of  copper  to  one  of 
tin  (Turner's  numbers) — ^in  fact,  126.4  parts  of  copper  to  58.9  of  tin." 
But  this  alloy,  as  usually  cast,  is  visibly  porous  when  carefully  tested  with 
a  microscope.  Both  Mr.  Potter  and  Lord  Bosse  hare  proposed  plans  for 
obviatmg  this  defect— the  former  in  1831,  the  latter  in  1840.  Mr.  Potter 
declares  that  Lord  Bosse's  plan  is  in  principle  the  same  as  his  own  ;  and, 
in  a  letter  in  the  Athenaum  of  September  29th  last,  thus  states  his  case : — 
"I  perceive,  in  the  report  from  your  own  correspondent  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Association,  the  following  . 

*' '  Dr.  Bobinson  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  steps  by  which  Lord  Bosse 
was  led  to  the  construction  of  his  instruments.  •  •  •  When  describing 
the  mould  used,  with  its  metallic  bottom  of  packed  hooped  iron,  he  stated, 
that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  now  claimed  in  no  measured 
terms  as  originating  the  entire  improvements,  had  been  tried  and  found 
utterly  unfit  for  prc^ucing  the  proper  surface.' 

"  Now,  my  plan  was  that  of  ekUHng  the  casting  of  the  metal  [See  Brewster^s 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  yo\,  ii.  for  1831,  page  18]  in  contradistinction 
to  the  unsuccessful  old  method  of  annealing,  prescribed  or  received  by  all 
previous  writers  on  the  subject,— induding  Lord  Oxmantown,  in  voL  ii. 
of  the  same  work. 

^  I  proved  the  principle  of  chilling  by  casting  several  small  specula  in 
sand,  as  usual,  but  on  solid  bases  oi  steel  and  cast-iron,  with  uniform  suc- 
cess, before  recommending  it  to  liord  Oxmantown's  notice  by  name,  in  the 
same  paper. 

'*  His  Lordship  published  a  paper  in  the  PhUoaophkal  Tran»€Uiiion8  for 
1840,  entitled  *  An  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Beflecting  Telescope ;' 
in  which,  without  alluding  to  my  previous  discoveries  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  has  the  following  : — '  Were  it  possible,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the 
following  conditions,  viz.,  that  heat  should  be  abstracted  rapidly  and 
equally  from  the  lower  surface  of  a  fluid  disc  of  speculum  metal,  so  that  it 
should  solidify  from  the  bottom  upwards  in  strata,  or  rather  inflnitdy  thin 
laminsB,  the  surface  being  the  last  to  solidify,  we  should  have  a  perfect 
casting.    •    «    *    *    *     This,   I  believe,  is  the   true   principle   upon 
which  the  most  perfect  castings  can  be  obtained :  its  truth  has  been  fully 
proved  by  practice.'    After  describing  a  method  of  melting  the  speculum- 
metal  in  a  cast-iron  mould, '  and  then  exposing  its  lower  surface  to  the 
action  of  a  jet  of  cold  water,*  he  says,  '  The  experiment,  therefore,  is  not 
worth  repeating,  particularly  as  the  other  plan  is  simple  and  succeeds  per- 
fectly.   It  is  obviously  to  make  the  lower  surface  of  the  mould  of  iron,  and 
the  upper  sides  of  sand.    At  first  a  simple  disc  of  iron  was  tried ;  but 
although  the  castings  were  sound,  there  was  this  defect,  that  bubbles  of 
air  were  often  entangled  between  the  iron  and  speculum-metal,  producing 
cavities  which  it  was  tedious  to  grind  out    The  disc  was  therefore  re-« 
placed  by  one  made  of  pieces  of  hoop-iron,  placed  side  by  side,  with  their 
edges  up,  tightly  packed  in  an  iron  frame :  the  edges  were  brought  to  a 
smooth  surface  of  the  proper  curve,  either  by  the  file  or  lathe,  whichever 
was  most  convenient.    A  metallic  surface  was  thus  constructed  every- 
where porous  ;  as,  however  close  the  hoop-iron  had  been  packed,  the  in- 
terstices suffered  air  to  pass  freely  through.     So  successful  was  this 
expedient,  that,  of  sixteen  plates  cast  for  the  three-feet  speculum,  not  one 
was  defectiva* 
^  We  see  that  the  reason  for  making  a  base  of  hoop-iron  was,  that  in 

*  Fhilotophical  JVansaeiioni  for  1840,  pp.  504, 5.^ 
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his  Lordship's  practice  there  woe  often  cavities  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  casting  which  gave  trouble  to  grind  out.  But  Mr.  Lusel  uses  a  s<did 
base  lor  his  large  specula,  and  does  not  find  the  inuonvenienoe  [See  /%i/. 
Mag.  for  February  1849].  A  Cambridge  fhend  of  mine»  now  tutor  c^  his 
college,  a  very  successful  amateur  reflecting-lelesoope  maker,  thought  wed 
of  the  reasoning  leading  to  the  said  yariation  of  the  chilling  method,  and 
tried  a  base  of  hoop-iron  ;  but  he  found  the  face  of  his  metals  in  no  way 
supenor  to  those  cast  an  a  solid  chilling  body,  and  concluded  that  the 
cayities  found  by  his  Lordship  arose  from  some  other  cause. 

**  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  hoop-iron  yariation  of  method  is  in 
nowise  eueiUial  to  my  chilling  process,  and  more  than  doubtful  as  an  im* 
proyement." 

POLISHING  POWDER  FOR  THE  SPECULA  OF  TELESCOPES. 

Both  Mr.  Potter  and  Lord  Rosse  have  published  directions  for  the 
best  method  of  preparing  a  polishing  powder  for  the  specula  of  telescopes. 
The  two  processes  are  essentially  the  same,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Potter 
desenres  the  credit  of  the  discoyery  on  the  ground  of  priority.  We  sub- 
join Lord  Bosse's  directions  for  its  preparation : — 

**  I  prepare  the  peroxide  of  iron  by  precipitation  with  water  of  ammonia 
ftom  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  the  precipitate  is  washed, 
pressed  in  a  screw  press  till  nearly  dry,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  which  in  the 
dark  appears  a  dull  low  red.  The  only  points  of  importance  are,  that  the 
sulphate  of  iron  should  be  pure,  that  the  water  of  ammonia  should  be 
decidedly  in  excess,  and  that  the  heat  should  not  exceed  that  I  haye  de- 
scribed. The  colour  will  be  a  bright  crimson  inclining  to  yellow.  1  haye 
tried  both  potash  and  soda  pure  instead  of  water  of  ammonia ;  but  after 
washing  with  some  degree  of  care,  a  trace  of  alkali  still  remained,  and  the 
peroxide  was  of  an  ochrey  colour  till  over-heated,  and  did  not  polish  pro- 
perly."   

DEATH  FROM  THE  FUMES  OF  ARSENIC  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

The  adjourned  inquest  to  Inquire  into  the  cause  of  death  of  a  little  giri^ 
named  Helen  Roberts,  who  was  supposed  to  haye  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  fumes  of  arsenic,  emitted  from  a  chemical  manufactory  ai^oiaiDg  the 
Cholera  Hospital,  in  which  the  child  had  been  placed,  vias  held  tefore 
John  Edmunds,  Esq.,  the  coroner,  at  the  Guildhall,  yesterday.  The 
eyidence  of  the  medical  men  who  had  attended  the  child  had  been  taken 
at  the  last  examination,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
arsenic  fumes  were  emitted  from  the  chimney  of  the  chemical  works,  and 
that  those  fhmes  were  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  if  not  actually 
poisonous.  They  also  swore  that  the  child's  death  arose  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  irritating  cause  of  this  was  these  fumes, 
which  she  had  absorbed  into  her  system.  To-day  the  defence  was  gone 
into,  and  several  witnesses  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
called,  and  proved  that  they  had  neyer  experienced  any  bad  effects  fh>m 
the  works  b^ing  so  near  them,  and  that  their  health  was  uniformly  good. 
'The  coroner  having  summed  up  in  a  very  clear  and  lucid  manner,  after  an 
absence  of  two  hours  the  jury  returned  a  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased  met 
her  death  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  caused  by  inhaling  the  arsenic 
in  the  loft." — Morning  Herald^  October  9. 

FORMATION  OP  FLINTS  IN  CHALK  STRATA. 

(in  reply  to  a.  C0RRESP05DS1IT). 

f  A  CoBRESPONDENT  wishcs  to  know  the  origin  of  flints  and  of  the  cal- 
careous spar  which  is  sometimes  endosed  within  them;  and  also  asks  the 
name  of  some  treatise  on  the  subject  We  presume  he  refers  to  the  flints 
of  the  chalk  strata.] 
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It  is  snppoiied  that  the  silica  of  which  the  'flmt  if  composed  has  beea 
deposited  from  water :  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity  is  shown 
by  the  sharp  moulds  and  impressions  of  organic  bodies  which  it  has  taken. 
By  the  action  of  heated  water  and  aqueous  yapoor  on  siiioa,  Mr.  Jefi^ry 
(Seporis  ^  Hia  Britisk  Asmnnatitm  for  1840)  has  shown  that  flinty  matter 
leadily  becomes  dissolved.  At  the  present  time,  in  both  Icehiod  and  Sew 
Zealand,  siliceous  depositions  and  incrustations  are  forming ;  and  these 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  ^e  flints  of  chalk  were 
Ibrmeriy  produced.  Thus  we  may  assume  that,  by  the  action  of  hot  water 
and  hot  aqueous  yapour  on  quartz  contained  in  granite  and  other  plutonic 
locks,  a  solution  of  silica  would  be  obtained,  and  this,  being  erupted  into 
tibe  basin  of  the  ancient  chalk  ocean,  would  ezphun  the  presence  d  fiin^ 
matter.  Moveoyer,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  siliceous  skeletons  of 
yarious  poriferous  animals  and  the  siliceous  contents  of  the  intestines  of 
the  ediini  (which,  as  well  as  the  porifera,  are  found  in  chalk  strata)  would 
act  as  nuclei  on  which  the  silica  of  the  siliceous  solutions  would  taie  depo- 
sited, as  assumed  by  Dr.  Qrant  (Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
Lancet,  Nov.  2,  1833).  The  remarkable  power  which  some  living  beings 
possess  of  withdrawing  silica  from  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  fixing  it  in 
their  tissues,  is  weU  lUustrated  in  the  minute  beings  called  diatomacete. 
These  creatures  feed  on  flint,  and  ha^  sflioeous  indestructible  bodies. 
According  to  Dr.  Harvey  {The  Sea^gide  Book)  great  tracts  of  country  are 
literally  built  up  of  their  flinty  skeletons. 

The  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  (caLcareous  spar)  are  derived  from 
depositions  fkom  solutions  of  supercarbonate  of  lime,  which  have  oozed 
through  apertures  in  the  flint  walls,  and  crystallized  in  the  cavities  of  the 
flints.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  crystals  were  deposited 
firom  cold  solutions ;  for  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  at  a  high 
temperature  have  the  properties  of  arragonite,  as  Gustav  Rose  has  shown 
(see  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  voL  viii.,  p.  417,  March,  1849). 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  specially  treating  of  this  subject, 
but  most  geological  works  contain  some  notice  of  it.  Dr.  Ikfontdl's 
Wonders  of  Geology,  and  his  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  may  be  especially 
referred  to  with  advantage. 

MYLABRIS  CICHORII  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CANTHARIDES. 
A  CoBBESFONDENT  has  Bcnt  a  specimen  of  a  blistering  beetle,  inquiring 
its  name.  It  is  the  Mylabris  cichorii,  which  is  U3ed  in  China.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria  was  very  scarce,  and  we  were  informed 
tiiat  it  was  likely  to  be  replaced  in  the  market  by  the  Chinese  variety, 
of  which  a  few  were  imported.  The  colour  of  the  body  and  head  is  dark 
brown,  the  wings  light  brown,  with  dark  brown  bars.  They  are  said  to 
be  as  efficacious  as  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria.  A  supply  of  this  latter  kind 
is  now  in  the  market,  and  may  be  had  at  the  usual  price. 

THE  FUMIGATION  OF  WHEAT  WITH  SULPHUR 

BT  MB.  H.  C.  ANDKEWS. 

While  so  many  laudable  efforts  are  being  made  to  diminish  the  sale  of 
poisons,  I  regret  to  flnd  one  important  suggestion  has  been  overlooked,  or 
IS  not  gener&y  known. 

In  some  counties  it  is  customary  to  employ  large  quantities  of  arsenic 
for  preventing  "  the  smut"  in  wheat,  and  the  fanners  imagine  nothing  so 
effectual  can  be  substituted.  The  same  object  may,  however,  be  gained  by 
fumigating  the  seed  with  sulphur.  For  this  purpose  an  oast  or  drying 
kiln  is  best  adapted,  it  being  only  requisite  to  expose  the  wheat  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  in  the  same  manner  as  hops  and  malt  are  dried  with  coke. 

19,  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  Oct,  15,  1849. 
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ADULTERATION  OF  WHITE  PREOIPITATB. 

BT  MB.  J.  B.  BARNES. 

Lately,  upon  examining  a  specimen  of  white  precipitate  which  came 
from  a  city  drug-house  of  some  fame,  to  my  surprise  I  found,  upon  heating 
a  portion  of  it  in  a  platinum  capsule,  there  remained  a  Tery  large  amount 
of  a  non-volatile  white  powder,  which,  on  Airther  examination,  proved  to 
be  carbonate  of  lime.  I  now  repeated  the  experiment  quantitatively,  and 
found  it  yielded  exactly  fifty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  firm 
which  supplied  the  article  were  informed  of  the  fact;  they  candidly 
admitted  that  the  white  precipitate  sent  contained  fifty  per  cent,  ot 
impurities,  and  by  way  of  explanation  stated  that  the  article  in  question 
was  sent  in  error,  it  being  kept  for  their  country  customers  oidy,  who 
would  not  pay  the  price  of  the  genuine  article. 

I  hope  the  publication  in  your  journal  of  this  fraudulent  adulteration 
will  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  such  disgraceful  practices. 

1,  Brook  Street,  Paddington, 
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WITH  THE  BOTANICAL  SPECIES  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ABB  BELIEVED  TO  BE  OBTAINED. 

L  GREY  CINCHONA  BARKS. 

§  L  LoxA  Cinchona  Babks.    (Crown  Bark  iini;!!— China-Loxa,  Kron  China  Germ,) 

Loxa  Cinchona  bark,  grey  compact  Cinchona  Condatninea  H.  et  B. 

Loxa  Cinchona  bark,  brown  compact.   (  Dunkek  Ten  ^ 

China  Germ..—  China  pseudo-Loxa  Bergen)   ^  C.  acrobictdata  H.  et  B. 

Loxa  Cinchona  bark,  red  chestnut. — Light  Calisaya.  J 
Loxa  Cinchona  bark,  red  fibrous  of  the  King  of  Spain 

{Quina  estoposa  Pav.  in  collect.  Lamb.  Mus.  Brit.) 
Loxa  Cinchona  bark,  yellow  fibrous C.  macrocalyx  Pay. 

§  II.  Lima  ob  Huanuco  Cinchona  Barks.    (Silver  Bark,  Grey  Bark  Angi, — 

China-Huanuco,  Graue  China  Germ,) 

Lima  Cinchona  bark,  grey  brown  {Cai^arilla  pro-  1  ^  ^i^ntha  Ruiz  et  Pav.  or 

Lima  Cinchona  bark,  white  ?  C.  purpurea  Ruiz  et  Par. 

Lima  Cinchona  bark,  very  rugous,  resembling  the  ^ 

Calisaya  bark. — CascariUa  negriUa  Peruv.  (f  Cos-  V  C.  glandtdifera  Ruiz  et  Pav. 

carilia  lagartijada  JjskubeTt) J 

Cinchona  bark,  red  of  Jaen  or  of  Loxa   ? 

II.  RED  CINCHONA  BARKS. 
(Red  bark  AngL    Rothc  China  Germ,) 

Red  Cinchona  bark,  becoming  white  in  the  air  ? 

Red  Cinchona  bark  of  lima  

Red  Cinchona  bark  true,  non- verrucous  {Caacarilla 

rqja  verdadera,  Laubert) 

Red  Cinchona  bark,  officinal  

Red  Cinchona  bark  true,  verrucous  

Orange-red  Cinchona  bark,  verrucous t 

Pale-red  Cinchona  bark  with  a  white  surface i  « 

Brown  Carthagena  bark \ 

Red  Carthagena  bark  


C  nitida  Ruiz  et  Par. 
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*  C.  CaUtaya  Wedd 


C.    Condaminea   Homb.  et 
Bonp. 


la  YELLOW  CINCHONA  BABKS. 

YeOow  Cinchona  bark  of  the  King  of  Spain  {Casca- ' 

rWa  anumUa  dd  rey.    Laubert.)    

Calisaya  Cinchona  bark,    or  Royal  Yellow  bark 

{KUnka  China  Germ. — Yellow  bark  AngL — China 

re^rta  Bergen) 

Orange   veUow   Cinchona   bark  —  Cinnamon  Cin-  *) 

cbona  bark  (jqumquina — cannelle),  light  Calisaya  r  C.  micranOia  Ruiz  et  Par. 

(eascariUa  claro-amarUla  Laub.) J 

Fitaya  Cinchona  bark.  {Quinquina  de  la  Cohmlne  ou 

tPAntioquia  Guib.Hist.  Nat.  des  Drog. — QucariUa 

parecida  d  la  Caliaava  Laubert) 

Woody  Carthagena  bark  {Quinquina  de   Colomhie 

Ugneux)  

HuAHAiXEs  Cinchona  Babk.    (Rusty  Bark  Angl, — China  Huamalies,  Braune 

China,  Crerm.') 

Huamalies  Cinchona  bark,  dull  grey    C.  hirsuta  Ruiz  et  Pay. 

Huamalies  Cinchona  bark,  thin  reddish    ?  C.  purpurea  Ruiz  et  Bar. 

Huamalies  Cinchona  bark,  white  ? 

Huamalies  Cinchona  bark,  ferruginous    C,  wicrantha  Ruiz  et  Pay. 

Yellow  Cinchona  bark  of  Cuenca C.  ovaU/olia  H.  et  B. 

IV.  WHITE  CINCHONA  BARKS. 

ABh-coloured  Loza  Cinchona  bark  (Ash  bark  Angl. 

— Blasse  Ten^China Germ. — China  Jaen  Bergen)... 

Gr^  Cinchona  bark,  pale  ditto \  C,  ovata  Ruiz  et  Par. 

White  Loza  Cinchona  bark 

White  fibrous  Jaen  Cinchona  bark  

Cuzoo  Cinchona  bark   )  C.  pubescens  Yahh,  or 

Arica  Cinchona  bark    y  C.  cordifoUa  "MxitiB* 

Pale  YeUow  Carthagena  Cinchona  bark. —  (H€urd'\ 

Carlhagena  bark  Angl. — Quina  amariUa  Mutis. — 

CAxhajlava  <fiera  Bergen.)   *  Ibid. 

Orange  yellow  Carthagena  Cinchona  bark  ( Quinquina 

de  Maracatbo, — China  flava  fibrosa  Bergen) - 

Pitayon  Cinchona  bark,  or  raise  Fitaya  Cinchona  >  » 

bark J  ' 

The  following,  according  to  M.  Guibourt,  are  the  most  active  barks  : 


1.  Calisay  a  Cinchona  bark 

2.  YeUow  orange  '* 

3.  Pitaya  " 

4.  Verrucous  true  red   " 


5.  Non-Tcrrucous  true  red  Cinchona  bark 

6.  Red  Lima  *' 

7.  Grey  Lima  " 

8.  Verrucous  white  Huamalies    ^ 


(Weddell,  Hist.  NatureUe  des  Quinquinas,  fol.,  1849.) 


ALLEGED  ADLT.TERATION  OF  TOBACCO  WITH  LIQUORICE. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  Sept,  two  of  the  Gloucester  city  magistrates 
a^jndicated  on  a  case  of  alleged  adulteration  of  tobaooo  by  Messrs. 
Biggs,  of  that  city.  The  tobacco  (484lbs.)  had  been  seized  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  officers  under  the  suspicion  that  it  was  adulterated  with  liquorice. 
It  was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  recover  from  the  defendants 
two  penalties  of  £300  each  for  manufacturing  adulterated  tobacco  on  the 
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19th  and  20th  of  Jvly;  and  another  penaltj  of  ^^200  for  haying  adulterated 
tobacco  on  their  premises  on  the  last-named  day. 

No  chemical  evidence  was  produced  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  the 
allegation  resting  on  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Geozge  Phillips  and  other  wit- 
nesses, that  they  had  detected  the  presence  of  liquorice  by  the  taate  and 
smell.  Mr.  Phillips  stated  in  his  evidence — "  With  regard  to  the  liquorioe, 
we  have  no  clear  way  of  isolating  it  from  tobacco ;  but  from  the  examination 
we  made  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  tiiat  it  was  adulterated  with 
liqiiorice.  I  should  say  that,  from  my  experience  and  knowledge  in  these 
matters,  I  have  no  doubt  of  liquorice  having  been  introduced  into  both 
samples — and  salt  certainly."  It  waj9  also  stated  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  soluble  matter  in  some  of  the  samples.  In  the  absence  of  chemical 
proof  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  circumstance  that  when  the  officer 
called,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  admission  into  the  warehouse^ 
which  was  adduced  as  collateral  evidence  of  guilt. 

Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson,  firom  £eir  examination  of  samples 
of  the  tobacco,  deposed  that  they  considered  it  genuine  good  tobacco. 
Some  of  the  samples  had  a  sweeter  taste  than  others.  Geuuine  tobacco 
generally  contained  a  portion  of  sugar  and  also  salt.  The  ordinary 
method  of  isolating  the  sugar  was  by  the  process  of  fermentation ;  but 
I>r.  Ure  had  adopted  a  process  by  means  of  which  he  could  obtain  the 
result  with  much  greater  precision.  Mr.  Herapath  confirmed  the  evidence 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  pr^aring,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  reply  to  his 
opponent,  when  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Alderman  Walker  dismissed  the 
information,  on  the  ground  that  no  proof  had  been  substantiated. 

Mr.  Jenkins  then  gave  notice  of  appeal  The  Mayor  upon  this  ob- 
served, that  the  Excise  officers  appeared  to  have  anticipated  the  deciaion 
of  the  bench,  as  the  notices  were  evidenUy  *'  cut  and  dried*'  for  service. 

[A  controversy  has  arisen  out  of  this  case  among  several  of  our  die- 
mical  authorities,  the  question  having  been  taken  up  in  the  DaUy  News, 
The  point  in  dispute  has  reference  mamly  to  the  mode  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  tobacco.  Dr.  Ure  relies  on  the  copper  test  (generally 
known  as  Trommer's  test),  which,  with  some  modification,  whid^  he  has 
adopted,  is,  he  asserts,  much  more  accurate  and  conclusive  than  the  test  of 
fermentation  employed  by  Professor  Graham  and  the  two  Messrs.  Phillips. 
These  latter  authorities  state  that  Trommer*s  test  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
its  indications  being  liable  to  fallacy.  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  tefls  us  that 
he  has  seen  Dr.  Ure*s  improvement  on  TTommer's  test,  and  confirms  his 
statement  as  to  its  accuracy.  What  this  improvement  is  has  not  been 
published  ;  and  so  long  as  the  process  is  a  secret,  the  profession  have  only 
the  statemoat  of  those  who  are  "  behind  the  scenes'*  to  guide  them  in 
forming  an  opinion.  Professor  Graham  has  detailed  the  precautions 
which  he  adopts  in  the  fermentation  test,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on 
which  its  accuracy  may  be  relied  on.  Until  a  similar  disclosure  is  made 
on  the  other  side,  the  two  parties  are  not  on  equal  ground.] 

RBVIEW8. 


A  Mjjsval  Of  SciBKTivicIvaniBT ;  prepared  for  ihe  Uu  qf  Her  Majesfy's 
Navy^  and  adapted  for  Travellers  in  general.  Edited  by  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Hbbschsl,  Bart.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.    8vo,  pp.  488.    London:  1849. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
at  the  su^estion  and  recommendation  of  their  official  chief,  the  hite 
lanentedEarl  of  Auckland,  made  a  memorandum  expressive  of  their 
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opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  nayj, 
and  conduce  to  the  general  interests  of  science,  if  new  facilities  and 
encouragement  were  given  to  the  collection  of  information  upon 
scientific  subjects  by  the  officers,  and  more  particularly  by  the  medical 
officers  of  her  Majesty^s  navy,  when  upon  foreign  service ;  and  their 
Lordships  expressed  their  desire  that  for  this  purpose  a  Mfmual 
should  be  compiled,  giving  general  instructions  for  observations  and 
for  record  in  various  branches  of  science. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  inquiry  indicated,  and  the  names  of 
the  eminent  authors  who,  at  the  particular  and  personal  request  of 
Lord  Auckland,  undertook  to  contribute  to  this  important  work : — 

Astronomy G.  B.  Airy,  Esq. 

Appendix Sir  F.  W.  Herschel. 

Magnetism   Lieut.-CoL  Sabine,  R.A. 

Hydrography  Captain  Beechey,  R.N. 

Tides Rev.  Dr.  Whewell. 

Geography W.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Geology Charles  Darwin,  Esq. 

Earthquakes    R.  Mallet,  Esq. 

Mineralogy  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche. 

Meteorology Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart 

Atmospheric  Waves   W.  R.  Birt,  Esq. 

Zoology Richard  Owen,  Esq. 

Botany Sir  W.  Hooker. 

Ethnology Dr.  Prichard. 

Medicine  and  Medical  Statistics  Dr.  Biyson. 

Statistics  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq. 

■11— — — >- 

The  different  portions  of  this  work  have  been  drawn  up  by  tlieir 
respective  authors  with  the  greatest  care  and  precision,  and  with  great 
ability ;  and  the  work  is  altogether  an  indispensable  companion  to  the 
observing  traveller.  It  is  not  and  was  not  intended  to  be  one  of  very 
deep  and  abstruse  research.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  expressed 
their  opinion  that  ^*  its  directions  should  not  require  the  use  of  nice 
apparatus  and  instruments ;  they  should  be  generally  plain,  so  that 
men  merely  of  good  intelligence  and  fair  acquirement  may  be  able  to 
act  upon  them ;  yet,  in  pointing  out  objects,  and  methods  of  observa- 
tion and  record,  they  might  still  serve  as  a  guide  to  officers  of  high 
attainment.** 

We  believe  these  suggestions  have  been  strictly  attended  to,  and 
that  the  work  is  what  it  was  intended  it  should  be.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Lord  Auckland  (who  originally  conceived  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  to  whose  enlightened  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
science  it  owes  its  existence)  did  not  live  to  see  its  completion.  The 
Admiralty,  with  all  its  acknowledged  defects,  certainly  deserves^  the 
credit  of  originating  instructions  of  this  kind.  Previous  to  the  sailinff 
of  the  Antarctic  expedition  their  Lordships  requested  the  Royal 
Society  to  draw  up  a  code  of  scientific  instructions  for  the  officers  of 
the  expedition.  This  duty  was  undertaken  by  the  different  com- 
mittees of  the  Society,  and  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  of  instructions 
was  printed,  but  which  was  not  purchasable,  as  the  present  Manual  is, 
by  travellers  generally. 

We  shall  from  time  to  time  republish  from  the  Manual  those 
desiderata  which  relate  to  Pharmacy.    A  very  large  portion  of  them 
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fure  Buch  as  Dr.  Fereira  (Phamtaeeutieal  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 1)  pro- 
posed should  emiinate  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  of  which 
some  lists  (.vol.  iv.,  p.  443,  and  vol.  vi.,  p.  73)  have  been  published  in 

this  Journal. 


This  work  embraces  the  various  useful  plants  employed  in  medicine, 
the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  (economy.  They  are  of 
course  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system.  Their  eeneric  and 
BpeciGc  characters,  their  tiabitats,  their  qudities,  and  their  uses  are 
very  concisely  stated,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  descr^ 
tion  is  accompanied  by  a  figure. 

To  the  student  of  medic^  botany,  as  well  as  to  many  other  persons, 
this  work  b  invaluable.  The  botanical  descriptions  arc  as  concise  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  Dr.  Lindlcy's  name  is  a  guarantee  of 
their  fidelitv.  Considering  that  the  book  contains  no  less  than  3€3 
woodcuts,  the  price  (14s.)  is  surprisingly  low. 

We  aball  select  our  illustrations  of  the  vrork  from  the  Thallogens, 
and  pick  out  subjects  which,  though  neither  mi^dical  nor  oeconomical, 
are  of  general  interest  to  the  phannaceutical  student,  on  account  both 
of  the  marked  effei^ts  Uiey  produce  upon  the  sources  of  our  medicine 
or  food,  and  of  t^e  interesting  details  of  their  microscopic  structure. 


Magnified  (Inures  of;  Fig.  16.  Mucor  Mucedo  i  17.  Aspfrgillus 
glaucus;  IS.  Peiiicilliumpkucumi  19.  Uredo  Caries,  as  it  appears  when 
rubbed  in  water;  20,  Puccinia  Grarainis  j  21.  Botrytia  infestani  ; 
as.  .Acidium  Berberidis  ;  23.  Tuberciaia  Scabies. 
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MucoR.    Micheli. 


Microscopic.      Cobwebby   masses, 

consisting    of   tubular    septate 

threads,  bearing  at  the  end   a 

roundish  membranous  spore-case, 

which  bursts  when  plunged  in 

water. 
I.  M.  Mucedo  Linnaeus.— > Common 

MOULDINESS.)     Fig.  16. 

AsPfiRonxus.    Micheli. 


Cobweb^like ;  the  fertile  threads 
simple;  spores  and  spore- cases 
blackish. 

IlahUaL  Fruit,  paste,  and  pre- 
serves. 

Quality,  Destroys  the  quality  of 
the  substances  it  infests. 


Microscopic  Cobweb-like  strata, 
producing  threads,  at  the  ends  of 
which  grow  spores  arranged  in 
rows,  the  rows  themselves  being 
collected  in  pencils  or  tufts. 

i.  A.  glaucus  link. — (Blue  Mould- 
iNBss.)    Fig.  17. 


Cobweb-like  strata  white ;  the  fer- 
tile threads  simple,  capitate ; 
spores  loosely  packed,  becoming 
glaucous. 

Habitat  Decaying  substances 
everywhere.    Cheese. 

Qualify.    Assists  in  decomposition. 


Fenicillium.    Link. 


Microscopic.  Cobweb-like  or 
mothery  flocculent  masses,  pro- 
ducing simple  globose  spores,  dis- 
posed in  patches  about  the 
pencil-shap^  ends  of  septate 
fertile  threads. 

1.  P.  glaucum  Greville.  —  (The 
YiNEOAR  Plant.)    Fig  18. 

Mycelium  forming  a  close  tough 
crust-like  or  leathery  web; 
branches     somewhat    entangled 

Uredo. 

Microscopic.  Subcutaneous  patches, 

or    masses    of  simple    powdery 

spores. 
1.  U.  Caries  De  CandoUe— U./a^Mitt 

of  some. — (Bunt.     Smut-balls. 

Pepper-brand.)    Fig.  19. 
Spores  black,  rather  large,  spherical,  I 

foetid.  I 

PUCCINIA. 

Microscopic  Pear-shaped  or  oblong 
bodies,  containing  spores,  having 
internal  partitions,  and  furnished 
with  a  slender  stalk,  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  an  internal 
mycelium. 

1.  P.  graminis  Persoon.  —  (Corn 
Mildew.)    Fig.  20. 

BOTRTTIS, 

Microscopic     Consisting  of  erect 
'  branched  threadsy  at  the  ends  of 

which  grow  clusters  of  spores 

(spore-cases). 
1.  B.  in/estans  Montagne.— (Potato 

Mildew.)    Fig.  21. 
Tufts  of  threads,  lax,  erect,  white, 

branching  at  the  ends ;   spores 


and  bifid ;  spores  verdigris- 
green. 

Habitat  On  decaying  bodies,  and 
in  fluids  in  a  state  of  acetiflca- 
tion. 

Quality.  Assists  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  decaying  matter,  and 
augments  rapidly  the  acetous 
fermentation  of  saccharine  fluids. 
A  bit  placed  in  sugar  and  water 
soon  changes  it  to  vinegar. 

Persoon, 

Habitat.  Within  the  ovary  of  corn ; 
4,000,000  may  be  contained  in  a 
grain  of  Wheat. 

Quality.  Destructive  to  com,  de- 
stroying all  the  interior. 


Persoon. 

Pitch  brown  or  black,  growing  in 
irregular  lines,  which  become 
occasionally  confluent. 

Habitat  Leaves  and  straw  of 
grasses. 

Quality,  Preys  upon  the  juices  of 
plants,  especially  of  com,  and 
prevents  the  grain  ftrom  swelling. 

Michelu 
lateral  and  terminal,  solitary,  ob- 
long, with  a  granular  nucleus. 

Habitat.  Leaves  of  the  common 
potato. 

Quality,  Attacks  the  leaves  and 
stems,  and  aggravates  the  disease 
to  which  this  plant  has  become 
subject. 
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.XCtDtM 

HicTMCopic.  Cellulnr  membniiioiu 
Mcs,  buraCing  xt  tlie  side  or  apex., 
and  distharging  rumeroua  iporcs. 

2.  JEc  Serfterirfis  Fersoon.— (Bkh- 
EERltY  BlioiiT.)      Fig.  22. 

Forms  roundish  bright  red  tpoti, 
in  figure  elongated,  bursting  irre- 


ToacitciNiA, 

Microscopic  Uollow  granular  ob-  I 
long  b^li,  collected  in  lubcu- 
toneoua  patches. 

1.  T.  Scabiea  Berkeley.— (Potato 
Scab.)    Fig.  33. 

Spots  brown,  oMong,  becoming  con- 
fluent; bnlJsatlacliedtnuitversel/ 
loashorlatipe.  ' 


gularly  at  the  end,  luid  becoming 

cups  ;  spores  orange, 
Hahiiai.      Li-'avcfl  of  the  common 

Bt-rberry. 
Quiitiig.     A  troublesume  pamsite. 

erroneously    luppoaed  to  blight 

wheat. 

HabitaL  Beneath  the  akin  of  the 
tuber  of  the  potato. 

Qualitj).  Pnxlucea  superficial  ca- 
vities and  pica,  but  is  of  no  further 


with  ,1  or  the  nuurjl  ..<.,  S,  .  ,„.ii  p„„i„„,  „,^,rf  „  ai,^„„ 
t,a  fwrtion  Tety  highly  magnified,  with  a  piece  of  the  flrwood  ont  ot 
wli,ih,t  grew,  i  d.  top  or  .  th,e«l  lo  rroft,  ,,  ,l„  of  wool  of  Hn«. 
infectedhyitiy.  aTertic«l«t*tionof  theeame,— f»(r. 
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Okaphium.    Corda. 


MicroBCopic.  Stem  erect,  fibroos, 
capitate,  pencilled,  floocoae ;  flocci 
continuous,  breaking  off  into  con- 
tinuous, homogeneous  spores, 
which  are  glued  together  at  first, 
but  at  last  separate. 

1.  0.  penieiUoides  Corda.    Pig.  27. 


Effused,  black ;  stem  even,  Uackt 
opaque,  brown  in  the  middle^ 
abore  pale  dirty  white;  spores 
cylindrical,  white,  hyaline. 

Babilat  Dead  flr-wood  and  poplar- 
wood. 

Utea.    A  destroyer  of  timber. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  we  strongly  recommend 
ihis  work  to  our  readers.  It  is,  par  exceUaacej  the  medico-botanical 
student's  book. 

ACCIDENT  WITH  SWEET  SPIRIT  OP  NITRR 

Ow  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  October,  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Baiss,  Brothers, 
and  Co.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  of  Lower  Thames  Street,  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  which  was  caused  by  one  of  the  clerks  pouring  some  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre  firom  one  ressel  to  another,  near  to  an  ignited  lamp,  which  he  had 
taken  into  the  room  where  the  spirit  was  kept.  This  accident  should 
caution  Druggists  against  the  practice  of  visiting  the  ether-doset  or  room 
after  dark  with  a  naked  candle. — An  advertisement,  relating  to  the  fire, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  page  of  the  Advertising  Sheet. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.P,S,^X)'  Iq  purifying  salts  with  animal  charcoal,  the  latter  should  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  former,  and  subsequently  separated  by  filtration 
after  promoting  the  action  by  the  application  of  heaL---(2).  Parnell's  Che- 
mical  AnalysU, — (3).  Nooth's  apparatus  is  figured  in  some  of  the  old  chemical 
works.  It  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  Woulfs  apparatus ;  but  the 
bottles  are  placed  one  above  the  other. 

X.  y.Z.— (1 ).  The  Woorari  or  Urari  poison  is  supposed  to  owe  its  activity 
principally  to  a  species  of  strychnos  employed  in  its  manufacture ;  it  most 
probably,  therefore,  contains  strychnia ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  its  having 
been  examined  chemically. — (*2).  There  are  two  tinctures  of  iron  ordered  in 
the  Pharmacopceia:  Tr.  ferri  scsquichloridi,  and  Tr.  ferri  ammonio-chloridL 

M.P.S, — The  phosphorus  might  be  separated,  if  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  worth  while,  by  distillation. 

J.  H.  (Guildford). — (1).  Mercury  may  be  separated  from  tin  by  distilla- 
tion.— (2).  No  previous  notice  is  necessary. 

F.  J. — (1).  We  presume  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  by  means  of  one 
of  the  fixed  alkalis,  would  best  fulfil  the  object  required.--(2).  We  have 
no  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  soaps. 

A  Subscriber, — Cyder  may  be  converted  into  vinegar  by  exposing  it  to  the 
air  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 

Deodarigert  and  Dmnfectanta.'-We  had  intended  to  notice  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Rogers  on  the  deodorising  properties  of  charcoal,  as  well  as 
some  other  processes,  but  we  are  obliged  to  defer  it  until  next  month. 

C.  Z>.— Probably  the  isinglass  membrane  plaster,  used  by  the  late  Mn 
Liston,  would  answer  the  purpose.  Macord's  plaster  is  spread  on  a  silk 
fabric     His  address  is  58,  Minories. 

A  Corregpondent  has  sent  us  an  analysis  of  Brande*s  Enamel ;  not  having 
his  name,  we  cannot  publish  the  analysis.  The  vahie  of  such  infoimatlon 
depends  on  the  authority. 

Jfcf.  P.  S,  (Scarborough).— We  never  heard  of  Murray's  Specific  for  Gout 
and  Rheumatism;  probably.  Sir  J.Murray's  fiuid  magnesia  is  the  article. 
It  is  adveitised  as  a  cure  fur  a  great  variety  of  diMrdatm 
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SigmcL, — To  remove  grease  spots  from  paper,  sprinkle  powdered  French, 
clialk  over  it,  and  hold  a  hot  iron  near  it,  stirring  the  powder  that  it  may 
absorb  the  grease. — (2).  To  remove  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  apply  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  afterwards  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
afterwards  liquor  potassfiB.    The  former  is  the  best  method. 

CC— In  making  extract  of  colocynth,  it  is  usual  to  distil  and  save  the  spirit. 

A  Founder. — In  the  estimation  of  income-tax  in  a  Chemist's  business,  the 
expense  of  Assistants  should  of  course  be  deducted.  In  some  houses,  this 
amounts  to  several  hundreds  a  year.  The  principle  is  the  same  whether  one 
Assistant  be  kept  or  six.    Every  business  should  be  estimated  by  the  actual 

Srofits  calculated  from  returns,  expenses,  &c.,  not  from  a  hypothetical  formula 
educed  from  the  gross  returns.    The  profits  vary  according  to  the  business. 

CatRber. — (1).  No  person  can  legally  sell  patent  medicines  without  a 
licence.— (2).  Holloway  and  his  tribe  are  not  exempt— (3).  All  are  taxed.— 
(4).  A  person  proved  to  have  obtained  admission  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  by  means  of  a  fraudulent  certificate,  may  be  expelled  by  the  Council, 
on  the  fact  being  substantiated.  Our  Correspondent  states  that  he  is  cog- 
nizant of  a  case  or  cases  of  this  fraud,  and  considers  this  **  the  chief  obstacle 
to  Pharmaceutical  reform." — [If  so,  the  fault  rests  with  those  who  know  the 
/aeis,  and  do  not  report  the  same  to  the  Council.] 

W.  T.  (Bo&on).— Caution  to  Chemists.— The  individual,  once  a 
Chemist,  then  something  else,  and  now  a  plausible  adventurer,  having  worn 
out  his  fhenda  in  London,  is  perambulating  the  country  and  levying  **  black 
mail"  upon  strangers.  Before  giving  him  any  money  it  would  be  well  to 
inquire  at  his  hotel  how  much  is  due  for  brandy  and  water.  He  is  free  in 
borrowing  any  sum  from  ten  shillings  upwards,  but  never  thinks  of  re-paying. 
Some  of  his  tricks  while  in  London  would  amuse  our  readers. 

L,  (^Newciutk). — See  Sdecia  e  PreacripiU^  which  every  apprentice  asking 
such  questions  should  obtain  and  carefully  study. 

Inquisitor,— (I,)  We  never  heard  of  any  book  which  would  teach  the 
treatment  of  diseases. — (2.)  Nitro-muriate  of  tin  (or  dyer's  spirit)  is  made 
by  dissolving  tin  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  The  proportions  are  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  colour  required. 

Alpha  (M.  P.  S,y--(\.)  The  authority  named  does  not  require  the  con- 
firmation of  our  opinion. — (2.)  We  have  no  remark  to  make  about  the 
powder,  except  that  by  heating  it  in  an  oven  a  portion  of  the  essential  oil 
would  be  driven  off. — ^3.)  Alkalies  have  been  recommended  in  cholera. — 
(4.)  Robins's  filter  is  a  good  sort. — (5.)  Lime-water  would  be  the  result. 

A  Begisttred  Apprentice  {Carlisle)  cannot  be  examined  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall  unless  he  is  apprenticed  to  an  Apothecary.  The  examination 
comprises  medical  and  surgical  subjects. 

A  buUacriberfrom  the  CwnmettcemenU — (1.)  Caoutchouc  may  be  dissolved 
in  oil  of  turpentine  or  in  coal-gas  naphtha,  with  the  aid  ol  heat — {t,)  There 
is  no  authorised  formula  for  the  liquid  sold  under  the  name  of  chtortc  ether, 
but  its  recognised  composition  is  one  part  of  chloroform  dissolved  in  seven  or 
eight  part£  of  rectified  spirit 

H.  D.  C. — Sulphuret  of  ammonium  or  potassium  would  probably  produce 
the  efiect  required.  — ..^^ 

Ebbatuv.— Page  2I1,  line  7,  for  6lbfl.,  read  6oE8. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  CHORCHiLLy  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  ths 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  filoomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

Some  of  our  Members  have  erroneously  imagined  that  the  Council, 
in  appointing  a  Committee  to  consider  this  subject,  contemplate  the 
introduction  of  a  stringent  and  sweeping  law  restricting  the  sale  of 
pobons  in  general.  TVe  have  heard  it  argued  that  almost  all  medi- 
cines are  poisons,  and  that  on  this  account  the  discussion  wliich 
is  taking  place  is  chimerical  and  absurd.  We  agree  in  the  premises, 
but  not  in  the  inference. 

That  fatal  accidents  and  crimes  frequently  arise  from  the  unre- 
strained sale  of  poisons  is  a  known  fact.  That  in  many  cases  accidents 
result  from  carelessness  or  ignorance  is  undoubted,  nor  will  it  bo 
denied  that  the  free  trade  in  poisons  places  the  means  of  destruction 
in  the  hands  of  the  criminal.  The  purport  of  the  inqiury  is  this  : — Can 
any  precautions  be  adopted  which  would  diminish  the  danger,  imd 
thus  be  instrumental  in  saving  human  life  ? 

This  is  not  a  new  question.  It  was  agitated  in  the  year  1835,  and 
a  Bill  was  prepared  for  Parliament  which  was  intended  to  place  the 
sale  of  poisons  under  strict  regulations.  The  framers  of  the  Bill  were 
not  practically  experienced  in  the  commercial  details  of  the  question, 
and  when  the  Chemists  discovered  what  was  in  contemplation  they 
united  in  opposing  it.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  as  soon  as  the  im- 
practicability of  the  scheme  was  made  known  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

The  subject  has  been  again  discussed  by  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  in  consequence  of  numerous  cases  of  poisoning 
which  have  recently  occurred.  But  instead  of  hazarding  a  Bill  in 
Parliament,  foundba  on  imperfect  data,  the  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  appealed  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  such  informa- 
tion and  assistance  as  our  Members  may  be  able  to  give. 

We  contend  that  no  law  affecting  Chemists  and  Druggists  should 
be  introduced  without  a  previous  consultation  with  the  representatives 
of  our  body ;  and  that  whenever  an  application  of  this  kind  is  made,  it 
should  meet  with  mature  and  respecttul  attention. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence and  information  obtained ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  in(juiry 
effectual,  the  Council  hove  thought  it  right  to  appeal  individually  to 
every  Member  of  the  Society  for  answers  to  a  series  of  qucrftions 
which  place  the  subject  in  a  practical  form.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  decision,  some  advantage  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  inquiry. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  Chemist  has  an  opinion  as  well  as 
experience,  and  if  all  our  Members  will  answer  tlie  questions  the 
answers  will  be  a  valuable  statistical  record. 

In  the  event  of  some  legislative  precaution  being  found  practicable, 
the  Society  will  have  accomplished  that  which  has  often  been  at- 
tempted in  vain. 

In  the  present  instance  we  are  acting  conjointly  with  an  influentiid 
Medical  Association,  a  Committee  of  which  is  also  appointed  with  the 
same  object.     During  the  communications  which  will  take  place 
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between  the  two  Committees  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  ofpointing 
out  the  importance  of  regulating  by  law  the  qualificationfl  of  Chemists 
and  Drugp^ists,  and  provmg  that  the  recognition  desired  by  our  body 
would  not  in  any  way  be  mjurious  to  the  interests  of  Meilical  Prac- 
titioners, while  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  pre- 
cautionary measures  in  the  sale  of  poisons. 

Several  correspondents  have  directed  our  attention  to  a  letter  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  the  Times  of  Nov.  13,  in  which  he 
denounces  Chemists  as  "venal  poison-mongers,"  who  "  traffic  for  pence 
in  murder.'  We  had  previously  seen  the  letter,  but  thought  it  un- 
worthy of  a  reply.  To  whom  does  the  reverend  gentleman  allude  P 
Does  he  mean  the  respectable  and  legitimate  Chemists,  or  the  blue- 
bottle variety  of  the  genus?  We  presume  the  latter.  At  all  events, 
unless  the  cap  fits  there  is  no  occasion  to  put  it  on.  As  lon^  as  the 
term  Chemist  is  indefinite,  we  pay  no  attention  to  clerical  compliments 
of  that  description. 

PROVINCIAL  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Soon  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the 
Council  encouraged  the  formation  of  provincial  branches,  and  suggested 
that  ii)  every  town  a  secretary  should  be  appointed^  as  well  as  other 
officers,  where  the  numerical  force  of  the  members  afiforded  scope  for 
active  and  systematic  proceeding.  Periodical  meetings  were  recom- 
mended, and  reading-rooms,  with  other  means  of  spreading  useful 
information,  were  established  in  many  places.  In  some  large  towns 
or  cities  arrangements  were  made  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  the 
Council,  under  certain  conditions,  voted  grants  of  money  or  books 
to  such  an  extent  as  circumstances  required,  and  the  gross  amount  of 
subscriptions  received  from  the  locality  appeared  to  justify.  In  the 
first  instance  the  plan  appeared  to  work  well.  It  was  warmly  adopted 
at  Manchester,  Brbtol,  Bath,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  and  Exeter ; 
and  in  some  small  towns  libraries  or  reading-rooms  on  a  moderate 
scale  were  established.  But  soon  afterwards  the  subscription  of  the 
Society  was  reduced  from  two  guineas  to  one,  in  compliance  with  the 
expressed  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  country  members.  By  this 
means  the  funds  became  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  assisting  pro- 
vincial schools,  and  these,  being  unable  to  support  themselves,  rdapsed 
into  a  latent  state.     But,  though  latent,  the  spark  was  not  extin- 

fuished.  Local  associations  are  springing  up,  having  the  same  objects, 
ut  a  different  constitution.  They  are  independent  and  self-support- 
ing. *  Their  members  are  not  of  necessity  members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  but  all  the  Chemists  of  the  locality  are  eligible  for 
election.  This  gives  the  associations  a  wider  range  ;  it  removes  in- 
vidious distinctions  which  formerly  existed,  when  non-members  were 
admitted  at  a  higher  rate  of  subscription ;  and  while  the  whole  res- 
ponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  Chemists  residing  in  the  locality,  the 
whole  credit  of  the  proceedings  is  also  due  to  them. 

A  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers, — Is  this 
division  of  the  entire  body  of  Chemists  into  inde|)endent  committees 

*  We  ought  to  mention,  that  at  Leicester  and  Colchester  the  Chemlats 
have  been  associated  for  many  years. 
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likelj  to  detract  from,  and  weaken,  tbe  parent  Society,  which  was 
intended  to  comprise  ail  the  qualified  Chemists  in  the  kingdom?  We 
think  not.  The  habit  of  associating  togetlier  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  will  tend  to  cement  that  harmony  among 
Chemists  generally  which  must  increase  our  strength  and  influence. 
The  more  complete  the  organisation  in  all  its  parts,  the  more  readily 
will  the  united  forces  become  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
body,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  emergency.  The  emulation  naturally 
existing  between  the  several  associations  is  likely  to  stimulate  each, 
and  the  circulation  of  information  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
parent  Society  is,  we  think,  more  likely  to  aid  numbers  to  our  ranks, 
than  to  produce  an  opposite  result. 

If  any  of  our  members  should  suppose  for  a  moment  that,  because 
there  is  an  association  in  their  town,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  no 
longer  necessary ;  that,  because  they  have  local  meetings,  the  grand 
scheme  of  uniting  all  the  Chemists  of  the  kingdom  into  one  body  is 
not  worthy  of  encouragement ;  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  altogeuier 
a  delusion.  To  insure  success  in  a  project  of  this  magnitude,  there 
must  be  a  rallying-point.  The  Society  may  be  compared  to  a  large 
machine,  of  which  all  the  parts  should  be  perfect  in  themselves,  and 
all  combined  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

In  education,  each  local  school  may  be  a  valuable  auxiliary,  but 
none  can  supersede  the  school  in  the  metropolis,  where  advantages 
are  offered  to  all  the  country  members  who  may  desire  to  send  their 
sons  or  their  apprentices  to  complete  their  qualification.  In  regard 
to  protection,  the  organised  influence  of  each  local  association  would 
be  inoperative,  unless  these  associations  are  combined  and  their  in- 
fluence concentrated.  The  Benevolent  Fund  is  confined  to  the  parent 
Society,  and  this  has  already  afforded  relief  to  members  and  associates 
in  the  country,  who,  at  the  time  the^  joined  the  Society,  little  ex- 
pected to  become  applicants.  Thus,  m  every  respect,  the  zealous  and 
continued  support  of  the  original  Society  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
and  efficiency  of  the  local  associations,  which,  however  constituted, 
must  be  considered  as  branches,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and 
assisting  in  the  same  objects. 

The  promulgation  of  these  facts  through  the  medium  of  the  local 
associations  should  induce  those  who  have  not  already  joined  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  seriously  to  consider  whether  they  are  acting 
fairly  to  their  brethren  by  withholding  their  share  of  support  from  an 
undertaking  which  is  intended  to  benefit  all,  and  whether  by  this 
means  they  are  not  instrumental  in  retarding  the  result  which  every 
Chemist  who  has  a  proper  respect  for  himself,  and  desires  to  raise  the 
character  of  his  profession,  ought  to  promote. 
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ANOTHXB  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  FSEYALENT  8T8TEM  OF  FBAUD. 

The  prosecutions  under  the  Stamp  Acts  have  been  of  late  less 
frequent  than  they  were  formerly,  on  account  of  the  principles  of  the 
Acts  being  better  understood.  The  informers,  apparently  fearful  of 
losing  their  situations  for  want  of  employment,  are  continually  con- 
triving some  ingenious  trap  in  which  to  catch  the  unwary. 
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The  following  case  exemplifies  a  system  which  demands  exposure 
and  punishment,  a  trick  by  means  of  which  the  innocent  are  as  likely 
to  suffer  as  the  guilty.  In  fact,  no  Chemist  is  safe  while  such  practices 
are  tolerated : — 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Messrs.  Smeeton  and  Son  received  one 
of  the  usual  intimations  from  Mr.  Timm,  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
incurred  the  penalty  of  £10,  for  having  sold  on  the  3d  of  September  a 
bottle  of  Cholera  Mixture  without  a  stomp.  The  mixture  in  question 
was  not  liable,  being  an  ordinary  chalk  mixture  in  accordance  with  the 
general  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  sold  without  any 
recommendation.  The  label  simply  stated  the  dose,  and  when  to  be 
taken,  the  name  of  Messrs.  Smeeton  and  Son  being  on  another  label. 
On  enquiry  at  the  Stamp  Office,  it  was  discovered  uiat  the  bottle  had 
been  sent  there  enveloped  in  a  printed  recommendatory  paper^ 
describing  Pickering's  Cholera  Mixture,  quite  a  different  preparation, 
for  the  ssue  of  whidi  Messrs.  Smeeton  and  Son  are  agents. 

A  bottle  of  each  having  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Smeeton  to  the 
Editor  for  comparison,  it  was  found  that  the  first  (Smeeton's  Mixture) 
was  exactly  like  the  one  at  Somerset  House,  the  bottle  being  an  ordi- 
nary flat  half-pint.  The  olher  (Pickering's  Mixture)  was  in  a  moulded 
bottle  of  different  form,  stauii)ed,  and  enveloped  in  the  printed  paper. 

It  appeared  therefore  that  the  informer  had  purchased  a  bottle  of 
the  mixture  which  was  not  liable,  enclosed  it  in  one  of  the  printed 
papers  so  as  to  make  it  liable,  and  then  had  forwarded  it  to  Somerset 
House  with  an  information.  The  label  containing  the  name  of 
Messrs.  Smeeton  and  Son  had  been  removed  from  the  bottle,  other- 
wise the  Commissioners  would  have  detected  the  fact  that  the  printed 
paper  and  the  medicine  had  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  removal 
of  the  label  clearly  proves  that  the  act  of  the  officer  was  a  fraud  and 
not  a  mistake.  As  Messrs.  Smeeton  and  Son  never  send  out  a  bottle 
of  that  mixture  without  their  name  on  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  culpability  of  the  officer.  The  price  of  the  mixture  (Is.  6</.)  did 
not  agree  with  either  of  the  prices  on  the  paper,  namely.  Is.  and 
2*.  6c/.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  until  the 
investigation  took  place.  It  is  clear  that  any  Chemist  who  allows 
any  such  printed  paper  recommending  proprietary  medicines  to  lie  on 
his. counter  is  in  danger  of  a  similar  imposition. 

In  a  recent  number  we  reported  a  case  (also  occurring  at  Leeds)  in 
which  a  wrapper  had  been  thus  obtained  and  a  fabricated  article 
enclosed  in  it,  differing  in  every  respect  from  the  mixture  to  which 
the  wrapper  applied.  We  were  informed  at  the  time  that  the  culprit 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  situation.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
are  told  that  the  offender  b  an  experienced  officer  who  has  been  many 
years  in  the  service,  which  appears  to  be  considered  an  obstacle  to  his 
dismissal.  We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  experienced  officer, 
who  proves  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence,  is  a  very  suitable 
person  to  select  as  an  example  for  punishment. 

We  intend  to  revert  again  to  this  subject. 
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SALE  OF  POISONS. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  practicability  of  adopting 
measures  for  Preventmg  Accidental  and  Criminal  Poisoning  met  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th  of  November.     Mr.  Squire,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Afler  some  discussion  on  the  general  merits  of  the  question,  and  the 
various  means  which  had  been  suggested  for  restricting  the  sale  of 
poisons,  the  Committee  resolved  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  until  the  facts  connected  with  the  sale  of 
poisons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  collected  and  arranged 
in  a  tangible  form.  It  was  evident  that  the  custom  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  aFsenic  in  London  would  form  no  criterion  respecting  it  in 
country  towns,  and  in  other  respects  local  circumstances  would 
materially  affect  the  merits  of  the  question.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  Committee  prepared  a  series  of  inquiries,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Society,  with  a  circular,  which  is 
subjoined. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  above  700  answers  had  been  received. 
The  Committee  hope  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Society,  wholesale  as 
well  as  retail,  will  send  replies,  otherwise  the  return  will  be  incomplete. 

London^  November  ISth,  1849. 

Sir, — The  accompanying  Questions  are  issued  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  appointed  by  the^  Council  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  "  Sale  of  Poisons/  especially  of  Arsenic,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  means  could  be  adopted  for  preventing  accidental 
and  criminal  poisonings. 

The  Questions  are  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  generally  ; 
and  the  Committee  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  favour  them  with  Answers 
to  such  of  the  Questions  as  may  come  within  the  scope  of  your  experience 
or  knowledge. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  also  to  receive  information  on  any  other 
points  relating  to  this  important  subject. 

An  early  answer  is  particularly  requested,  as  the  Committee  will  meet 
again  before  the  expiration  of  this  month. 

Georqb  Walter  Smith,  Secretary, 

QUESTIONS  ON  SALE  OF  F0I80KS. 

Do  you  sell  arsenic  ? 

Under  what  regulations  do  yon  sell  it  ? 

For  what  ostensible  objects  is  it  usually  demanded  ? 

By  what  class  of  persons  ? 

For  what  trades  or  manufactures  is  it  required  by  your  customers  in 
small  quantities  ? 

Is  it  sold  by  oilmen,  grocers,  and  general  dealers  in  your  town  ? 

Would  the  prohibition  of  its  retail  sale  be,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  ? 

How  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in  your  neighbourhood  have 
come  to  your  knowledge  during  the  last  twelve  months,  whether  criminal 
or  accidental  f 

In  what  manner  do  you  send  it  out — ^in  paper,  bottles,  or  jars  ;  and  is  it 
always  labelled  **  Poiton  "  f 

Are  you  aware  of  any  accidents  attending  the  use  of  arsenic  as  sheep* 
wash? 
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Are  you  aware  of  any  accidents  resulting  from  its  use  in  steeping 
wheat  ? 

Are  poisons  generally  sold  by  oilmen,  grocers,  and  general  dealers  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?  

EVENING  LECTURES. 

Mb.  Redwood  commenced  his  evening  Lectures  on  EijECTBICitt 
Ain>  Magnetism  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  November.  The  mag- 
netism of  the  loadstone  and  of  artificial  magnets,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  magnetic  polaritv  and  induction,  the  methods  of  making 
artificial  ma^ets,  the  bodies  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  magnetism, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  force  is  retained  by  those  bodies 
to  which  it  has  been  communicated,  formed  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
first  Lecture.  The  large  electro-magnet^  probably  the  largest  that  has 
yet  been  made,  which  has  recently  been  presented  to  Mr.  Redwood 
Dy  the  late  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Morson,  was  used  for  show- 
ing the  direction  of  the  magnetic  curves  ;  but  the  full  development  of 
the  powers  and  capabilities  of  this  instrument,  which  weighs  nearly 
six  hundredweight^  was  reserved  for  the  lectures  on  electro- mag- 
netism, which  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  course.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  lecture,  the  large  natural  magnet,  with  which  Faradajr 
first  obtained  the  electric  spark  from  the  loadstone,  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  used  in  this  interesting  expe- 
riment was  that  originally  employed  by  Faraday.  The  lecturer  stated 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  use  of  this  apparatus  to  Professor  Miller, 
of  King's  CJollege,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  The  experiment  was 
introduced  to  establish  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. 

The  second  Lecture,  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  was  devoted  to  the 
commencement  of  the  sulrject  of  frictional  electricity. 

The  rooms  were  densely  crowded  on  each  occasion. 

BIRMINGHAM  PHARMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTION. 
SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

HELD  AT  THE  STORK  HOTEL,  OLD  SQUARE,  NOV.  22,  1S49, 
MB.  W.  SOUTH  ALL,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

"The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Annual  Keport : — 

SCIENTIFIC  MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

The  scientific  meetings  and  lectures  have  occupied  the  largest  share  of 
the  Committee's  attention,  as  it  was  considered  that  they  would  be  the 
best  and  most  acceptable  means  of  diffusing  knowledge;  but  the  result  has 
not  been  so  satisfactory  as  anticipated.  The  meetings  have,  it  is  true, 
been  more  numerously  attended  than  in  1848,  and  several  interesting 
practical  papers  have  been  read,  yet  the  members  generally  do  not  appear 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  these  opportunities  of  gaining  tind  communicating 
information. 

The  Committee  must  again  solicit  more  numerous  contributions  of 
papers.  It  is  not  requisite  that  they  should  be  either  entirely  original  or 
elaborately  studied :  the  object  of  their  production  will  be  answered  if  any 
subject  is  illustrated  so  as  to  render  it  more  easy  to  comprehend.  Papers 
should,  if  possible,  be  forwarded  to  some  member  of  the  Uommlttee  before 
the  third  Monday  in  each  month,  and  likewise  notifications  of  specimena 
for  exhibition,  or  of  any  subject  it  may  be  desired  to  discuss. 
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In  the  summer,  meetings  were  held  erery  Tuesday  evening  for  readmg 
papers  and  conversation  on  botanical  subjects;  at  which  collections  of 
indigenous  plants  were  provided  for  the  members  to  study  and  obtain 
specimens  from. 

At  the  winter  meetings,  papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  T.  W.  Holdsworth, 
A.  Bird,  T.  Southall,  W.  SouthaU,  and  J.  Horncastle;  and  at  the  con- 
cluding meeting  for  the  season  Mr.  Wrightson  exhibited  some  tests  to 
explain  the  reaction  which  often  takes  place  when  solution  of  iodine  of 
potassium  is  mixed  with  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  on  which  he  ofibred  some 
yaluable  practical  suggestions. 

Professor  Sliaw's  course  of  fifteen  lectures  on  Chemistry  was  subscribed 
toby  thirty-one  members  and  students  ;  but  the  Committee  regret  that  the 
attendance  was  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  regular  as  could  have  been 
wished.    In  justice  to  Mr.  Shaw  it  must  be  stated,  that  he  took  much  pains 
in  explaining  and  illustrating  his  subject,  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
instructions  might  be  easily  understood  and  remembered.    This  course 
was  intended  to  form  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  treat  very  fully  of  the  elements  <rf  Chemistry;  the  'subjects 
already  treated  of  were  therefore  chiefly  of  an  introductory  character, 
comprehending  the  fundamental  laws  of  Chemistry,  and  other  preliminary 
subjects  with  which  the  most  experienced  Professors  generally  commence. 
The  continuance  of  this  course  is  much  desired  by  the  Committee,  and 
they  hope  that  before  long  it  will  be  resumed  ;  but  as  so  small  a  number 
of  members  have  been  able  to  attend  regularly,  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
defer  it  till  more  convenient  arrangements  can  be  made 

During  the  ensuing  winter  a  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  the  third  Fri- 
day in  each  month.  The  subjects  and  lecturers'  names  will  be  duly  an- 
nounced. .Meetings  for  reading  papers  and  conversation  will  be  held  on 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 

Mr.  W.  Southall  and  Mr.  J.  Sumner  have  acted  with  the  secretary  as  a 
lub-committee  to  superintend  the  meetings  and  lectures  for  the  past  year. 

THE  LTBRABY. 

The  library  has  hitherto  been  the  most  successful  department  of  the 
institution.  Its  direction  last  year  was  intrusted  to  a  sub-committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Oakes,  and  Mr.  W.  Southall,  jun.,  whose  services 
the  Committee  are  happy  to  acknowledge.  The  number  of  entries  of  books  in 
the  register  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  and  as  they  have  usually  been 
kept  the  full  time  allowed,  and  very  frequently  re-enteied  by  the  same 
member,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  have  been  well  studied.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Library  has  been  chiefly  frequented  by  assistants 
and  apprentices.  The  number  of  books  circulated  from  January  to  March 
was  ninety-three,  being  an  increase  of  seventeen  over  the  circulation  of  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1848.  The  average  of  the  rest  of  the  year 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  1847-8. 

As  the  library  is  available  to  all  the  members  of  the  Institution,  some 
of  whom  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  cannot  attend  meetings  or 
lectures,  it  has  been  resolved  to  bestow  upon  it  a  greater  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  Committee  have  likewise  determined  to  establish  a  Reading- 
room,  which  will  be  open  five  days  a-week,  aud  will  be  supplied  with  some 
of  the  leading  periodicals  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  The  requisite 
regulations  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  and  will  speedily 
be  published  aud  forwarded  to  each  member. 

The  report  also  contains  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  library. 
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BBISTOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  bas  entered  upon  its  third  lecture  session.  The 
facilities  aiforded  bj  the  Bristol  Medical  School  have  enabled  the 
Council  to  oifer  to  the  Assistants  and  Apprentices  of  that  citj  the 
opportunity  of  attending  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Botany.  Tlie  Professors  of  the  school  have  promoted  this  arrange- 
ment by  reducing  the  fees,  in  the  case  of  young  men  belonging  to  the 
Association,  to  the  scale  adopted  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  at  the 
School  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  For  this  liberality  the  students  are 
greatljr  indebted  to  the  Professors,  Mr.  Herapath,  Dr.  Staples,  and  Mr. 
Thwaites,  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  assist  in  the  object  in 
view 

AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

held  ok  the  12tn  november, 

Richard  Ferris,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chaib, 

Mr.  Jacob  Bei.l,  having  been  invited  by  the  Council  to  deliver  the  open- 
ing address,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  an  outline  of  the 
objects  and  progress  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  course  of  education 
adopted  by  that  Society,  and  the  probable  influence  of  improved  quali- 
fication on  the  professional,  social,  and  commercial  character  of  the  phar- 
maceutical l)ody.    Although  the  Bristol  Chemists*  Association  had  no 
official  connexion  with  the  PharniJiceutical  Society,  he  considered  it  a 
branch  of  that  institution,  inasmuch  as  both  were  treading  in  tlie  same 
path,  with  the  same  objects,  and  each  was  likely  to  be  strengthened  by 
harmonious  co-operation  and  correspondence  with  the  other.    Circum- 
stances which  occurred  nine  years  ago  had  rendered  necessary  some  deci- 
sive measures  on  the  part  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  vexatious  attacks  to  which  they  had  bc^n  previously 
exposed  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  incompetence.   It  was  not  creditable 
to  the  body  to  continue  a  course  of  self-defence  on  commercial  grounds, 
when  the  ostensible  motive  for  the  interference  of  Mr.  Hawes  and  others 
had  been  the  desire  to  introduce  educational  improvements  into  the  pro- 
fession of  which  the  Chemists  constituted  an  important  branch.    Even  the 
victory  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  a  disgrace,  if  it  had 
not  been  followed  up  by  a  systematic  plan  for  diving  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  removing  its  cause.    A  society  of  a  high  scientific  character  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  the  elements  of  which  the  body  was  at  that  time 
composed — they  were  not  ripe  for  an  exclusive  and  piiilosophical  insti- 
tution.   It  was  necessary  to  progress  by  degrees,  and  to  adapt  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society  in  some  degree  to  the  habits  and  views  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  projected.    Accordingly  the  protection  of  the  general 
interests,  and  the  advantages  of  a  benevolent  fund,  were  added  to  the 
educational  improvement,  Avhich  was  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
institution.    All  persons  already  in  business  as  Cliemists  and  Druggists 
were  invited  to  become  mcml>ers,  and  those  assistants  and  apprentices 
who  desired  to  be  on  the  list  of  founders  were  admitted  as  Associates. 

jMr.  Bell  briefly  adverted  to  the  nature  and  im])ortance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  for 
their  efficient  performance— a  subject  so  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Fripp  in  his 
intHxluctory  address  to  the  same  association  last  year,  that  it  is  needless 
to  recapitulate  it. 

A  comparison  was  then  drawn  between  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in 
other  nations  and  the  same  class  in  Great  Britain,  allusion  being  made  to 
the  state  of  pharmacy  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Poland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  America,  Mexico,  and  our  coIo- 
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nies,  the  peculiarities  of  each  being  briefly  stated.  From  this  it  appeared 
that  in  nearly  all  the  European  nations  rigid  laws  exist  obliging  the 
**Pharmaciens"  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  years  in  study,  to  attend 
lectures,  and  to  pass  a  scries  of  examinations  before  they  can  commence 
business  on  their  own  account.  Even  in  our  colonies  young  men  were 
obliged  to  qualify,  and  two  of  the  pupils  at  Bloomsbury  Square  had  come 
from  the  Mauritius  to  England  on  purpose  to  pass  the  examination,  and 
obtain  the  diploma,  without  which  they  could  not  carry  on  business. 

These  considerations,  among  others,  had  influenced  the  founders  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  who  felt  ashamed  that  in  Great  Britain,  a  nation 
generally  held  up  as  an  example  for  the  world.  Pharmacy  should  be  de- 
graded to  the  level  of  a  mere  trade,  in  which  no  education  was  by  law 
required,  while  in  almost  every  other  civilised  nation  it  enjoyed  the  rank 
of  a  profession.  It  appeared  right  that  reform  should  commence  at  home. 
The  Chemists  had  determined  to  resist  interference ;  they  were  conscious 
that  there  was  much  room  for  improvement,  and  that  their  interest  as 
well  as  their  character  demanded  the  introduction  of  a  regular  system  of 
education,  and  a  distinction  between  the  qualified  and  the  unqualifled. 
The  rational  and  creditable — in  fact,  the  only  practicable — mode  of  effect- 
ing the  object  was  to  undertake  it  themselves,  and,  having  organised  their 
Society,  to  apply  for  a  Charter  and  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  give 
it  permanence,  stability,  and  effect. 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  be  overcom?,  and  of  these  none  was  more 
formidable  than  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  those  who  kept  aloof,  be- 
cause they  could  not  perceive  any  direct  connexion  between  professional 
character  and  commercial  success ;  who  desired  protection  and  a  quiet  life, 
but  could  not  imagine  in  what  manner  education  could  be  concerned  in  the 
attainment  of  these  objects.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  by  arguments 
merely  theoretical,  founded  on  anticipation  and  analogy ;  and  so  little  in- 
terest did  the  question  excite  that,  when  Mr.  Bell  (eight  years  ago)  invited 
all  the  Chemists  of  Bristol  to  meet  him  at  the  **  Talbot  *'  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  it,  he  could  only  muster  six,  including  himself.  The  present 
numerous  assembly  was  an  encouragin^r  contrast,  showing  that  a  reaction 
had  taken  place,  and  that  the  labour  of  eight  years  had  not  been  thrown 
away.  He  liad  also  visited  other  cities  and  large  towns,  in  one  of  which, 
where  there  were  about  sixty  Chemists,  only  two  could  be  induced  to  call 
at  the  house  of  a  third  to  meet  a  brother  Chemist  who  had  travelled  200 
miles  to  introduce  this  important  subject  to  their  notice. 

That  which  could  then  be  only  stated  problematically  could  now  be 
demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  facts :  tlic  influence  of  education  on  self- 
defence  and  commercial  prosperity  had  been  made  obvious  by  experience, 
and  the  character  of  the  whole  body  had  been  raised  in  the  estimation  of  the 
profession  and  the  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  for  promoiing  education  and  advancing  the  art  and 
science  of  pharmacy.  The  Chairman  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  had 
informed  a  deputation  of  the  Society  that  the  only  ground  upon  which 
any  application  for  protection  or  privileges  could  be  admissible  was  the 
improved  qualification  which  the  School  of  Pharmacy  was  designed  to 
introduce  ;  and  it  was  obvious  th<at  by  no  other  means  could  any  reason- 
able prospect  exist  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  be  the  result  of  the  measures  in  progress. 

The  Society  had  proved  valuable  as  a  bond  of  union  and  means  of 
defence,  having  been  instrumental  in  throwing  out  several  obnoxious  Acts 
of  Parliament,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  objectional  clauses  of 
the  Spirit  Licence  and  Duties  Bill.  By  this  alone,  the  Members  had  been 
saved  from  the  contemi)lated  jurisdiction  and  interference  of  Excise  officers, 
and  a  tax  of  two  guineas  a-year.  In  many  other  respects  the  Society  was 
useful  to  Country  Members,  many  of  whom  had  been  relieved  of  penalties 
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under  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  exertions  of  the  CSouncil)  indiyidually  or  ool- 
lectiyely,  on  their  behalf.* 

Inconclasion  Mr.  Bell  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  observing  that  the  Bristol  Association  was  a 
raluable  anxUiary,  and  as  such  it  might  continue  to  prosper  and  gain 
fresh  strength;  but  if  the  Parent  Society  were  to  wither,  its  branches 
would  die  as  a  natural  consequence.  Such  a  result  was  not  to  be  appre- 
hended, but  an  undertaking  of  that  description  required  continual  energy 
and  perseverance  to  maintain  its  groimd;  and  every  stimulus  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  keep 
the  interest  alive,  and  prevent  any  relapse  into  lukewarmness  and  apathy. 

Eevcrting  to  the  dates  at  which  Pharmacy  was  recognised  by  law  as  a 
profession,  and  placed  under  educational  regulations,  it  had  been  stated 
that  in  some  nations  this  had  been  the  case  as  early  as  the  1 3th  century, 
in  others  the  14tb,  t5th,  16th,  and  17th.  No  nation  in  Europe  except 
Great  Britain  had  delayed  this  branch  of  legislation  until  the  present 
century.  But,  although  last  in  the  field,  it  was  not  likely  that  Great 
Britain  would  long  remain  in  the  rear.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  English- 
men to  outstrip  their  neighbours,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  would  be  content  to  remain  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  the  members  present  to  make  any  ob- 
servations or  inquiries  on  the  subject  before  the  meeting,— 

Mr.  Herapath  alluded  to  the  examinations  of  the  Society,  and  inquired 
whether  it  was  in  contemplation  to  give  to  those  who  passed,  a  diploma 
differing  from  the  ordinary  certificate  of  membership.  He  considered  the 
value  of  the  diploma  greatly  reduced  by  the  fact  that  a  certificate  exactly 
similar  to  it  could  be  purchased  by  a  pecuniary  subscription.  He  also 
thought  it  would  be  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  encourage  three 
or  four  provincial  schools  in  places  where  facilities  existed,  and  to  contri- 
bute liberally  to  the  funds,  so  as  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  these  branch 
establishments.  For  instance,  at  Bristol  a  very  useful  school  might  be 
organised  and  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  medical  school,  in  the 
formation  of  which  he  (Mr.  Herapath)  had  taken  an  active  part,  and  which 
was  in  a  flourbhing  condition. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  reply,  observed  that  the  Council  had  maturely  considered 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  different  diploma  for  members  who  had  passed 
the  examination.  But  it  was  found  that  this  would  involve  the  necessity 
of  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  admission.  The  subscription  being 
annual,  those  who  discontinued  the  payment  were  obliged  to  return  their 
certificate.  Now,  if  this  certificate  had  been  the  result  of  an  examination, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  claim  it  on  pecuniary  grounds.  Another  certificate 
of  examination  was  therefore  given,  and  the  original  certificate  of  member- 
ship (or  diploma  as  it  was  sometimes  called)  continued  to  be  held  during 
membership  and  no  longer.  When  the  Society  was  in  a  position  to  claim 
the  fee  in  one  payment,  the  alteration  proposed  by  Mr.  Herapath  could 
easily  be  carried  out,  and  this  would  most  likely  take  place  as  soon  as  it 
was  thought  prudent.  In  reference  to  tlie  suggestion  for  grants  from  the 
Council  to  provlnciid  schools,  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  the  Society  was  not  in  a 
position  to  adopt  this  course  on  a  scale  likely  to  be  efficient.  The  experi- 
ment had  been  tried,  and  it  was  found  expedient  to  abandon  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. If  all  the  Chemists  in  Bristol  had  been  members,  instead  of  rather 
less  than  half  the  number,  and  if  it  could  have  been  shown  that  such 
assistance  would  be  the  means  of  securing  the  desired  result,  the  question 
might  have  been  entertained.    The  Council  were  desirous  of  promoting 

" — — ■ -      - -  -         --  ■ ■ ■ — ■ — ■ 

*  At  page  252  of  this  number  will  be  found  another  case. 
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education  generally,  and  oo-operating  with  the  provincial  memhers  in  this 
object,  80  far  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  vould  permit 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  explanation  giren  by  Mr, 
Bell,  as  well  as  his  general  report  respecting  the  progress  and  utility  of 
the  Society,  had  been  satisfactory,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Bristol  Chemists' 
Association  would  continue  to  prosper,  and  would  furnish  from  time  to 
time  reinforcements  to  the  ranks  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Several  other  members  having  expressed  similar  opinions,  and  the  usual 
▼otes  of  thanks  having  been  passed,  the  meeting  separated. 

LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
jRaycd  Institution^  Colquitt  Street^  Friday  Evening,  October  26^ 

THE  PRBSIDEHT  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Dr.  NBvnis  resumed  his  lecture  on  Specific  Gravities,  and  went  through 
the  several  processes  which  are  adopted  with  reference  to  solids  and  gases. 
In  alluding  to  the  mode  of  determining  the  specific  gravities  of  powders, 
he  pointed  out  the  importance,  on  weighing  the  powder  in  water  or  other 
liquid,  of  removing  the  air-bubbles  which  sometimes  remain  attached  to 
the  solid  particles,  and  recommended  the  use  of  the  air-pump  for  this 
purpose. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled 

SOME  REMAKES  ON 
THE  BLOWPIPE  REACTIONS  OP  STRONTIA,  BARYTA,  &c 

BT  DR.  SHERIDAN  MU8PRATT, 

Professor  of  the  LiTerpool  College  of  Chemistry,  &c.  &c. 

Strontia  and  Baryta  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  identical. 
Crawford  and  Sulzcr,  however,  established  their  dissimilarity,  but  the 
existence  of  strontia  was  first  proved  by  Hope  and  Klaproth  nearly  sixty 
years  ago.  Although  these  earths  have  been  so  long  known,  still  their 
pyrognostic  properties,  and  those  of  their  salts,  have  not  been  accurately 
studied.  In  several  leading  treatises  on  Chemistry  I  observe  the  following: 
"  Strontia  salts  impart  a  crimson  colour  to  flame."  My  students  always 
precede  the  nascent  testing  by  an  examination  in  the  dry  way,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  those  substances  yielding  charac- 
teristic colours  to  the  flame,  sublimates,  unmistakable  reductions,  &c. 
Mr.  Noad  states,  in  his  Chemical  Manipulation  and  Analysis,  "  Before  the 
blowpipe  sulphate  of  strontia  fuses  to  an  opalescent  mass,  and  colours  the 
outer  flame  carmine  red."  This  reaction  has  not  been  obtained  in  my 
laboratory,  for  when  I  had  given  an  insoluble  salt  of  strontia,  e.g.,  the 
sulphate,  its  base  was  invariably  mistaken  for  calcia  (lime) ;  t.  e.,  it 
afforded  a  yellowish-red  flame,  collaterally  with  a  brilliant  phosphorescence 
on  the  assay.  I  have  lately  performed  several  experiments  in  order  to 
collect  satisfactory  blowpipe  reactions  with  regard  to  strontia  and  its 
salts.  Sir  Robert  Kane  remarks,  in  his  edition  of  Elements  of  Chemistry^ 
that  "  Strontia  is  distinguished  from  baryta  by  tinging  the  flame  of  the 
blowpipe  a  rich  crimson."  Caustic  strontia,  dry  or  moist,  has  not  tho 
slightest  characteristic  effect  before  the  blowpipe,  and  only  its  moist  soluble 
aaUs  impart  a  fine  crimson  tinge  to  flame.  Sulphate  of  strontia,  phosphate 
of  strontia,  and  carbonate  of  strontia,  do  not,  wuler  any  circumstemces,  tinge 
the  apex  of  the  flame.  Even  chloride  of  strontium  when  dry  does  not 
impart  a  carmine  colour  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  but  on  being 
moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  and  submitted  to  the  point  of  the  blow- 

S"pe  flame,  an  intense  crimson  hue  pervades  the  whole  combustible,  which 
sappears  when  the  water  is  evaporated.    Mr.  Noad  also  states,  with 
regard  to  baryta,  that  '*  before  the  blowpipe  baryta  cannot  be  detected." 
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Does  he  mean  caustic  baryta  or  baryta  in  combination  ?  Caustic  bar3rta 
imparts  a  yellowish  colour  to  the  flame,  but  the  chloride  of  barium, 
the  nitrate,  and  especially  the  acetate  of  baryta,  give  a  fine  siskin  green 
to  the  whole  flame.  When  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  strontia 
are  mixed,  equal  weights  being  taken,  the  strontia  reaction  predomi- 
nates. Acetate  of  baryta  with  nitrate  of  strontia  in  equal  proportions 
deflagrate,  and  yield  a  greenish-yellow  flame  not  at  all  indicative  of  the 
latter.  This  proves  that  the  acetate  of  baryta  affords,  as  above  stated,  a 
more  decided  reaction  than  any  other  salt  of  this  earth.  Desiccated  acetate 
of  strontia  gives  no  characteristic  reaction,  but,  when  kneaded  into  a  paste 
with  a  few  drops  of  water,  it  imparts  to  the  apex  of  the  blue  flame  a  most 
brilliant  crimson.  Chloride  of  barium,  when  mixed  with  chloride  of 
strontium,  does  not  prevent  the  strontia  reaction,  even  if  the  former  be  in 
great  excess.  When  the  chlorides  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  arc 
incorporated,  the  carmine  flame  alone  is  perceptible.  The  slightest  trace 
of  soda  or  any  of  its  salts  hides  the  strontia  reaction,  the  intense  yellow 
from  soda  pervading  the  whole  flame.  Moist  soluble  strontia  salts,  with  a 
salt  of  potassa,  give  a  faint  indication  of  both  bases  ;  the  crimson  colour  is 
seen  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  the  violet  tinge  on  the  assay.* 

Mr.  Dakson  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  CARBONATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON, 

in  which  he  states  that  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  sesquichloride  of  iron,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  subse- 
quently dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  was  found  to  have  the  composition  repre^ 
sented  in  the  annexed  formula  :  7  Fes  O3,  3  COs  +  18  Aq.  or  3  (Fes  O9, 
COO  +  4  (Fes  O3,  HO)  +  14  Aq. 

DECOMPOSITION  OF  BELLADONNA  JUICE. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  described  a  curious  decomposition,  accompanied  by  the 
disengsgement  of  red  vapours,  which  had  occurred  in  some  expressed 

*  The  following  observations  on  I>r.  Muspratt*s  paper  have  been  since 
sent  by  a  Member  of  the  Society  to  the  Secretary  : — 

I  believe  Dr.  Muspratt  will  flnd,  on  referring  to  many  leading  works, 
that  the  fact  of  insoluble  and  desiccated  salts  of  strontia,  baryta,  &&, 
giving  no  blowpipe  reaction,  has  not  been  overlooked  or  slighted ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  generally  understood  and  well  known; 
indeed,  stress  is  usually  laid  on  the  term  **  moist,"  soluble  in  reference  to 
the  salts  of  the  earth.  This  1  have  observed  in  Fresenius,  Parnell,  Qmelin, 
&c.;  but  the  facts  mentioned  in  Dr.  Muspratt*s  paper  are  particularly 
pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon  in  a  little  book  published  in  1838,  by  Griffin, 
then  of  Glasgow,  now  in  London,  called  Chemical  Recreations^  pages  151-2. 
In  giving  the  blowpipe  reactions,  he  says,  **  Any  salt  of  strontia  that  dis- 
solves in  water  acts  in  the  same  manner ;  the  colour  is  not  seen  if  the 
assay  is  not  moistened  with  water,  or  if  an  insoluble  salt  is  used.'* 

Carbonate  of  strontium  he  directs  to  be  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  sulphate  of  strontia  to  be  mixed  with  charcoal  and  grease,  and  thus 
reduced  to  sulphuret  of  strontia;  these  salts  then  give  the  crimson 
reaction.  Again,  he  says,  "  The  remarks  on  the  influence  of  solubility  and 
insolubility,  and  on  the  management  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
strontia,  apply  exactly  to  the  salts  of  lime."  Then,  on  baryta,  he  says,  ♦*  It 
shows  scarcely  any  colour  if  not  moistened,  and  its  insoluble  salts  produce 
hardly  a  vestige  of  colour;'*  and  concludes  by  observing,  *•*  The  experiments 
prove  that  solubility  in  water  is  an  important  requisite  for  the  production 
of  coloured  flames  by  salts  of  the  earth." 

These  remarks  in  a  popular  work  published  ten  years  ago  need  no 
further  comment,  but  commend  themselves  to  the  Doctor's  perusal. 

M.L.C.A. 
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jnice  of  Atropa  belladonna.  The  juice,  after  hitTing  been  pressed  from 
the  plant,  was  put  into  casks  and  bunged  dovn,  with  the  viuvr  of  keeping 
it  for  a  fe»  days,  until  its  conversion  into  extract  could  be  proceeded  with. 
On  opening  llie  cmka,  the  bungs  were  projected  with  considerable  force, 
■nd  the  red  fumes  alluded  to,  rcscnibllnf;  nitrous  auiil,  issued  from  the 
casks.  Someof  thegas  was  collectediu  bottles,  and  was  found  to  be  soluble 
in  water,  and  to  redden  litmus  paper. 

The  Secretary  acknowledged,  on  the  i>nrt  of  the  Society,  Chaptal's 
Ekmenit  of  Chemithy,  in  3  vols.,  presented  by  Mr.  Griffiths. 

At  the  next  meeting  Dr.  Brett  will  resume  hia  lecture  on  To.ticolggy. 

OSIOINAIi  AND  BXTRAOTED  ARTICLES. 

ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES  OF  GINGER. 


{CmtiitJied  from  page  HM). 
2.  East  Ijtdian  Gingera. 

This  division  includes  four  aorts  of  ginger,  two  frotn  the  Malabar 
coast  and  two  Irom  Bengal.  They  are  more  liable  to  be  wormj  Uiiui 
either  West  Indian  or  African  ginger. 

3.  Malaba*  GiNQBB  (rarfic  litigibf.rii  .WaiafiaiicO-— Formerly  one 
kind  only  of  ginger  was  exported  from  tliia  coast,  namely,  a  coated  or 
unscraped  sort,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "  old  sort  of  Malabar 
ginger,  to  diatinguish  it  from  the  uncoated  or  scraped  kind  which  of 
late  years  has  been  brought  frota  tliis  part  of  the  world,  under  the 
name  of "  .......  ..    i   ■   >■    ,.  .■       -_■  .■  .     ..  . 

thet< 

a  Coated  Malar ab 
GiHGEB  i  unacraptd  Mala- 
bar  ginger;  oUl  sort  oJU 
Malabar  ginger;  common^ 
Malabar  glm/er ;  Bomhaij 
ginger.  This  sort  is  ini- 
porMd  exclusively  from 
Bombay.  It  comes  over 
in  bags  and  pockets.  It 
is  a  coat«d  sort,  of  n 
darker  coloor  than  the 
West  Indian  sorts,    but 

paler   tUw  the  common  Copied  Malatar  Ginger. 

unscraped  Bengal  sort. 

In  my  samples,  a  portion  of  the  coat  (fiftidermk)  has  fallen  or  been 
rubbed  off,  and  the  exposed  external  portion  of  the  hoAy  of  the  ginsef 
b  darker  coloured  than  the  remaining  portion  of  the  coat.  Whi;H  cut, 
the  internal  surface  is  found  to  be  rather  jialc,  though  somewhat  darker 
than  that  of  Jamaica  ginger.  The  races  run  suiall,  and  not  much 
branched. 

$  UsooATBlt  MAtABABGlNOEB;  neic  sort  of  Malabar  ginger ;  TnUi- 
chern/ ginger  ;  Calicut  ginger  ;  Cochin  ginger.  This  sort  of  ginger  first 
appeared  in  the  London  market  about  the  year  1S41,  having  bccti  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Kensington,  Payne,  and  Xoung.    The  quality  being 


coaleii. 
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excecdutglj  fine,  it  fi^tched  from  75t.  to  lOOt.  pn  cwt.,  at  the  t 
when  the  old  sort  fetched  onlj  from  IS>.  to  20»,  per  cwt.  Its  rs 
were  large,  bold,  and  very  much  braoched. 


CotUn  Omsf. 


When  cut  into,  it  was  found  to  be  quito  soft,  even  down  to  the  cen- 
tre, the  cut  surface  presenting  a  lemon  tint.  Its  Iflsvour  was  Terr 
aromatic.  These  qualitiea  made  it  a  great  favourite  with  the  trade,  and, 
in  coDScquence,it  rOBeiDTalae,andforatimefetched£Cor  £7percwt. 
But  being  brought  over  in  rery  large  qnantities,  it  soon  declined  con- 
siderably in'price,  and  this  produced  eareiessncae  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
tivators. Another  circumstance  which  tended  to  reduce  its  value  was 
the  great  havoc  committeti  on  it  by  the  worm  during  the  voyage,  so 
that  it  frequently  happened  that,  upon  landing  here,  whole  cases  of 
ginger  were  converted  into  mere  powder. 

The  first  importation  was  from  Baypore,  near  Calicut,  on  the  Mala* 
bar  coast  i  afterwards  some  cnme  from  Tellicherry,  and  subsequently 
large  parcels  of  it  have  come  from  Cochin  and  Calicut,  all  on  the  same 
coast.  The  quality  and  flavour  of  the  later  importations  have  been 
for  the  moat  part  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  first  samples,  and  in 
general  the  prices  have  ranged  from  42j.  to  65j.  per  cwt.  Kecently, 
however,  samples  of  an  improved  quality  have  been  received  which 
fetched  from  65«.  to  13Q«.  per  cwt. 

This  sort  of  Malabar  ginger  is  imported  in  chests,  casks,  or  bags.  It 
is  a  scraped  sort,  and  occurs  in  fine  lai^  branching  races,  having 
much  of  the  character  of  Jamaica  ginger,  hut  havmg  more  of  a 
brownish  or  reddish  tint  externally,  and  being  very  apt  to  be  wormy. 
In  flavour  it  resembles  the  Jamaica  sort. 

It  is  said  to  be  grown  at  or  near  Calicut,  and  to  be  produced  by  the 
Jamaica  plant  transplanted  to  the  Malabar  coast ;  hut  how  true  this 
statement  may  be  I  know  not. 

4.  Bengal  Gimokb  (radix  Tingiberis  Bengaknsis).  Two  kinds  of 
ginger  arc  brought  to  us  from  Bengal— the  coated  or  old  sort,  and  the 
uneoatcil  or  new  sort. 

1.  Coated  Bekqai.  GinQei;  comTMra  Bengal  ginger;  old  tort  of 
Bengal  gviger.  This  is  imported  in  bags.  It  is  an  unscraped  dark- 
coloured  ginger.  He  )*aees  are  somewhat  larger  and  plumper,  and 
rather  less  liable  to  be  wormy,  than  the  coated  Malabar  ginger. 
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Coaled  Bengal  Ginger. 
The  coat,  (tp'idenma)  is  grejish  yellow,  shrivelled  utd  cracked  down 
the  face  of  the  races,  exposing  the  bodj  of  the  root,  which  is  much 
darker  coloured  (grejish  black)  than  the  coat  itself;  to  that  the  races 
are  remarkabli;  for  their  bi-coloured  character.  To  the  cut  it  is  more  or 
Icsa  hard  {JHalij  io  the  laiiguu«  of  the  dealen),  and  presents  a  darker 
colour  than  the  other  sorts.  Of  all  the  eiogers  now  met  with  in  com- 
raercci  it  moat  deserres  the  name  of  black  gingtr.  It  is  darker  coloured 
than  the  coated  Malabar  ginger,  and  is  otkerwiEe  so  peculiar  that 
dealers  can  never  confound  the  two.     Doth  sorts  usually  fetch  about 

/9.  Uncoated  Bengal  Ginger;  teroped  Bmrjal  gingar ;  rum  sort  of 
Bengal  gijiger ;  Calicut  sort  of  Bengal  ginger. — Soon  after  the  uncoated 
or  new  sort  of  Malabar  ginger  came  into  the  market,  the  Bengal 
growers,  finding  that  tht^  could  obtain  only  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  cwt. 
lor  ginger,  while  their  Malabar  competitors  got  from  75s.  to  100s.  per 
cwt.,  were  aroused  to  compete  with  the  latter.  Thej  accordingly,  as 
I  am  iulbrmed,  began  to  cultivate  the  new  Malabar  plant,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  Tellicherry  sort.  lu  consequence  large  quantities  of 
this  new  Bengal  sort  were  soon  after  received  from  Calcutta,  and,  beio? 
Tery  large  and  bold  in  the  race,  captivated  the  buyers,  who  purchased 
freel;r  at  from  £5  to  £7  per  cwt.  But  upon  being  brought  mto  use  it 
was  found  to  be  destitute  of  those  intrinsically  good  qualities  forwhich 
Ihe  new  Malabar  ginger  was  distinguished.     It  accordingly  fell  in 

Ce  to  35s.  or  40s.  per  cwt,,  sjid  the  original  purchasers  suffered  a 
of  St  least  50  pec  cent.      It  is  now  scarcely  met  with. 
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This  kind  of  ginger  is  imported  incbests  of  IJ  cwt.  It  h  a  scraped 
sort,  and  is  darker  than  JumaicB  ginger.  It  is  aa  plump  a»  the  new 
Malabar  sort,  but  the  races  ore  not  so  large.  To  the  cut  it  ia  more  or 
less  hard  or  fltntj  and  darlc.  In  its  colour  and  hardness  it  resembles 
the  common  or  coated  Bengal  sort ;  but  in  plumpness  the  uncoated 
llaJabar  sort. 

3.  African  Ginger. 

SOKE.— All  tlie  Aft 

iriih  has  been  imported  ft^Dm  Sierra  Lee 
ir  bags. 


It  ia  a  coated  or  unscraped  sort.  The  racea  are  generally_  rather 
larger,  but  less  plump,  than  those  of  the  Barbados  sort,  which  in  other 
respects  they  resemble,  and  to  which  tliey  are  about  equal  in  commer- 
cial value. 

4.  China  Ginger. 

Mr.  F.  Bosacrmann*  haa  described  a  new  sort  of  giuger  from  China. 
This  is  quite  unknown  in  the  EnglifJ)  market;  indeed  I  cannut  find 
that  any, of  even  the  moat  experienced  dealers  ever  heard  of  China 
dried  ginger.t  As,  howeyer,  the  Chinese  export  preserved  ginger,  it  ia 
not  improbable  tliat  they  may  occa-'ionally  have  also  exported  dried 
ginger;  but  the  Ibrcacr  differential  duties  which  existed  in  England 
would  probably  liave  prevented  ita  introduction  here. 

Mr.  Basscrraann  atates  that  a  earao  of  5000  chests  was  brought  to 
Amsterdam  in  1834  from  Canton.  The  cheats  were  small,  containing 
each  about  2^  lbs.  Externally  they  were  covered  by  a  dork  ^rcen 
paper  with  black  ornaments  and  Chinese  characters;  and  in  addition  to 
the  name  of  the  ship  there  was  the  following  superscription :  Nf/o- 
Nang-Gong,  Extra  Geniber.  Internally,  the  chest  a  were  lined  with 
fine  paper,  and  under  the  lid  there  was  a  red  leaf  of  paper  with 
Chinese  writing. 

The  ginger  was  large  and  broad,  externally  dark  brown,  and  to  the 
fracture  dark,  shining,  and  resinous.  It  did  not  break  easily.  The 
epidermis  was  very  wrinkled  and  shrivelled.  TTic  odour  and  flavour 
were  stronger  tlian  those  of  the  beet  Bengal  sort,  and  were  almost 
eqtud  to  the  West  Indian  kind.     Its  powder  was  darker  than  that  of 

•  Pharmactaliicha  Central  Blall  fur  1835,  p.  HO. 

t  I  have  heard  Cuchin  ginger  called  by  raialako  Codiin-Chiaa  gingrr,  and 
for  brevity  China  ginger. 
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either  the  West  Indian  or  Bengal  sorts,  and  contained  some  short 
fibres  and  dark  shining  foliaceous  parts. 

WASHDca  AND  Bleachino. — The  wholesale  dealers  sometimes  wash 
finger  after  its  importation,  and  before  it  is  offered  for  sale.  I  am 
mformed  that  this  operation  is  done  with  water  only.  In  this  state  it 
is  termed  washed  ginger.  But  much  of  the  ginger  which  is  imported  is 
bleached  before  it  is  sold  to  the  shopkeepers.  This  is  done  by  washing 
it  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  (i.  e.,  to  sulphurous  acid).  Bleacfied  ginger  has  a  white 
chalky  appearance  (whence  its  name  of  whitewashed  ginger),  and  occa- 
sionally a  feeble  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine.  Its  appear- 
ance is  supposed  to  be  greatly  improved  by  this  bleaching  process. 

CoHMEBciAL  ASSORTMENT. — The  wholesale  dealers  assort  some 
kinds  of  ginger,  according  to  their  quality  and  commercial  Talue ;  but 
sell  other  kinds  unassorted. 

a.  Assorted  Gingers. — The  gingers  which  are  assorted  are  the  scraped 
or  uncoated  sorts,  namely,  Jamaica,  scraped  Malabar,  and  scraped 
Bengal  ginger.  These  arc  assorted  into  several  qualities,  usually  dis- 
tinguished either  by  their  price,  or  as  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
qualities.  Considered  with  respect  to  their  characters,  these  assorted 
gingers  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

1 .  Bold,  soft,  and  bright. 

2.  Smaller,  but  soft  and  bright. 

3.  Flinty  and  dark. 

4.  Shrivelled,  and  only  fit  for  grinding. 

/3.  Unassorted  Gingers. —  The  unscrapcd  or  coated  sorts  do  not 
imdergo  any  assortment,  but  are  sold  unassorted.  This  division  in- 
cludes four  sorts,  viz.  : 

5.  African. 

6.  Barbados. 

7.  Common  or  unscraped  Bengal. 

8.  Common  or  unscraped  Malabar. 

On  the  continent  unassorted  gingers  are  the  kinds  chiefly  in  use. 
Barbados  and  African  are  the  best  of  these  sorts.  Unscraped  Bengal 
finger  being  generally  plumper  and  sounder  than  unscraped  Malabar, 
18  generally  preferred  to  the  latter  sort. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  ginger  according  to  its  commercial 
value,  exclusive  of  duty,  in  September  1849,  as  bought  of  the  im- 
porters in  Mincing  Lane : 


£4  to  £7  ^  cwt. 

(Used  in  Englaod.) 

Jamaica 
Aeto  Malabar 


£2  to  £4. 

(Used  in  Eogland.) 

New  Bengal 


308.  to  35«. 
I  Used  in  Engrl  tnd  and 
on  the  Continent.) 
Barbados. 
African 


23.9.  to  25«. 

(Used  chiefly  on  the 

Continent.) 

Old  Malabar 

Old  Bengal 


OZONE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  CHOLERA. 

If  any  practical  refutation  of  this  absurd  hypothesis  (of  which  we 
gave  a  notice  in  our  last  number)  were  required,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  for  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
17th  November,  1849.  It  there  appears  that  during  this  week  the 
deaths  registered  in  the  metrop)litan  districts  were  284  less  than  on 
the  weekly  average  of  five  previous  autumns ;  the  average  being  1 162, 
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the  last  week  being  only  874.  Of  this  miinber  -eight  cafes  were 
cholera,  which  is  the  exact  number  of  deaths  on  the  weddjr  average 
for  the  last  five  autumns.  Yet  with  this  favourable  sanitnry  state 
of  the  metropolis,  the  Meteorological  Report  from  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,  is  that  ^  No  electricity  was  sKouni  during  tie 
toeekP^  There  ought  therefore  to  have  been,  on  the  ozone  hypothesis, 
a  complete  absence  of  ozone,  and  an  accumulation  of  choUrific,  and 
other  poisons  in  the  atmosphere. 

FUNGUS  HYPOTHESIS  OF  CHOLERA. 

In  our  last  number  (page  223)  we  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  fundus 
hypothesis  of  cholera,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors,  absurdities, 
and  unwarrantable  assumptions  on  which  it  had  been  hastily  founded. 
Just  as  our  number  was  going  to  press  appeared  Mr.  Busk^s  announce- 
ment that  the  so-called  cholera  cells  were  derived  from  a  species  of 
uredo  common  in  bread. 

Since  then,  a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  report  on  the  micro- 
scopic bodies  of  cholera  discharges  has  been  publisned  by  the  Cholera 
Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  the  reporters 
being  Drs.  Baly  and  Gull. 

From  this  report  it  appears,  that  after  a  most  careful  microscopic 
examination  of  water  condensed  from  the  atmosphere  of  infected 
localities,  as  well  as  of  the  drinking  water  of  infected  places,  no  bodies 
were  found  which  could  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  more  cha- 
racteristic of  those  discovered  by  Messrs.  Britton  and  Swayne  in  the 
rice-water  discharges. 

Tlie  reporters  then  submitted  to  careful  examination  the  microscopic 
bodies  found  in  the  dejections  of  cholera.  Mere  inspection  of  the 
previously  published  figures  of  these  would  suggest  strong  doubts  as  to 
their  representing  identical  bodies  in  different  stages  of  development 
or  decay ;  and  the  result  has  proved  the  propriety  of  these  doubts.  It 
has  been  found,  that  by  the  artificial  digestion  of  cabbages,  potatoes, 
and  onions,  rings  are  obtained  not  distinguishable  from  those  published 
as  cholera  fungi;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Topping  (a  preparer  of 
objects  for  the  microscope)  had  pointed  out  that  Air.  Britton^s  annular 
bodies  were  to  be  found  in  chalK  mixture,  of  which,  doubtless,  most  of 
the  cholera  patients  had  largely  partaken.  If  our  readers  will  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  over  to  p.  478  of  vol.  viii.  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  for  April  last,  they  will  find  fibres  of  some  Textnlarise  and 
Rotalise  found  in  chalk,  and  described  m  Dr.  Pereira*s  paper  on  that 
substance,  which  would  pass  muster  for  the  annular  bodies  of  cholera. 

The  globular  bodies  of  cholera  dejections  are  nothing  more  than 
the  spores  of  Uredo  (rust^  smuty  and  bunt  of  com)  found  in  almost 
every  specimen  of  com  and  bread. 

The  discs,  with  thick,  elevated,  and  somewhat  irregularljr  curved 
margins  described  by  Messrs.  Britton,  Swayne,  and  Budd,  differ  from 
others^  in  being  more  or  less  soluble  in  ether.  Similar  bodies  may  be 
artificially  formed  by  compressing  a  piece  of  rich  cheese  between  two 
plates  of  ^lass  I  Mr.  Busk  thinks  that  the  smaller  ones  are  altered 
starch  grams,  the  larger  ones  altered  contents  of  bran  cells.  At  any 
rate  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  fungi,  and  are  not  peculiar  to 
cholera. 
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The  larffe  broken  celts  figured  by  Dr.  Budd  as  cbolera  fungi  un- 
dergoing decay,  are  probably  parts  of  disintegrated  vegetable  tissue. 

Altogether  we  regard  this  report  as  furnishing  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  fungus  hypothesis,  and  as  being  highly  creditable  to  the  in- 
dustry and  zeal  of  the  reporters.  We  3iall  terminate  this  notice  with 
the  statements  of  the  principal  results  and  conclusions  at  which  they 
hare  arriyed : 

**  1.  Bodies  presenting  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  so-called  cholera 
fungi  are  not  to  be  detected  in  the  air,  and,  as  fex  as  our  experiments  h&ye 
gone,  not  in  the  drinking  water  of  infected  places. 

'<  2.  It  is  estaUisbed,  that,  under  the  term  '  annular  bodies,'  *  cholera 
cells,' or  'cholera  fungi/  there  hare  been  confounded  many  objects  of 
various  and  totally  distinct  natures. 

*^3,  A  large  number  of  these  have  been  traced  to  substances  taken  as 
food  or  medicine. 

'*  4.  The  origin  of  others  ia  still  doubtful,  but  these  are  clearly  not  fungi. 

"  5.  All  the  more  remarkable  forms  are  to  be  detected  in  the  intestinal 
evacaations  of  persons  labouring  under  diseases  totally  different  in  their 
nature  from  cholera. 

"Lastly,  we  draw  from  these  premises  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
bodies  found  and  described  by  Messrs.  Britton  and  Swayne  are  not  the 
cause  of  cholera,  and  have  no  exclusive  connexion  with  that  disease, — in 
other  words,  that  the  whote  theory  of  the  disease  which  has  recently  been 
propounded,  is  erroneous  as  far  as  it  is  based  on  the  existence  of  the  bodies 
in  question.' 
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ON  THE  CINCHONA  BARKS. 

BT  M.  WEDDELL. 

If,  says  M.  Weddell,  whenever  a  specimen  of  cinchona  bark  came  under 
our  notice,  we  were  acquainted  with  the  principal  points  of  its  history, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  assign  to  it  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  a 
classification ;  indeed,  it  would  naturally  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  tree 
producing  it.  Unfortunately  this  knowledge  is  but  rarely  possessed,  and 
for  that  reason  it  appeared  necessary,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  seek  in  tlie  barks 
themselves  for  the  characters  whereby  to  classify  them,  and  to  constitute 
them  an  independent  group. 

The  division  of  the  cinchona  barks  into  the  several  varieties  of  gret/f 
yellow,  oran^  red^  and  white,  is  well  known.  This  classification  is  very 
defective,  and  has  doubtless  only  been  retained  on  account  of  the  apparent 
simplicity  in  its  application.  Based  on  a  characteristic  such  as  colour,  it 
possesses  in  a  great  degree  the  defects  of  artificial  arrangements,  witliout 
partaking  of  many  of  their  advantages.  Not  only  does  it  separate  the 
products  of  the  same  tree,  but  it  connects  those  which  are  essentially 
different.  Formerly,  it  was  tliought  that  all  the  grey  cinchonas  were  fur- 
nished by  the  same  species,  and  many  persons  at  the  present  time  are  of 
this  opinion.  But  not  only  are  they  produced  by  many  diflerent  species, 
but  very  frequently  they  are  the  young  bark  of  the  same  trees,  which 
yield  the  yellow  and  red  cinchonas.  A  more  useful,  and  indeed  more 
natural,  method  of  classification,  would  be  one  founded,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  barks ;  it  would  then  be  only  necessary 
to  study  their  active  principles,  such  as  quinine,  cinohonine,  and  tannin. 
But  the  results  obtained  by  this  method,  although  satisfactory  in  theory, 
would  not  by  any  means  be  so  in  practice,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable 
difikuliiefl  arising  from  such  a  mode  of  classification,  and  also  from  the 
fact,  now  fully  proved,  that  the  same  botanical  8i>ecies  famished  barks 
varying  greatly,  according  to  accidental  circumstances. 
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If,  then,  a  classification  be  absolutely  needed,  one  which  should  be  based 
on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  bark  would  be  found  to  be  of  far  greater 
utility  than  either  of  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  find  existing, 
even  in  the  cinchonas,  a  certain  relation  between  the  structural  and  che- 
mical characters. 

The  following  are  the  data  which  my  researches  on  the  subject  have  fur- 
nished me  with : — 

1.  If  a  large  piece  of  the  Cinchtma  Caliaaya  met  with  in  commerce  be 
attentively  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  exterior  surface  is  entirely 
depriyed  of  its  peridermis,  and  presents  broad  superficial  furrows,  shorty 
more  or  less  confluent,*  and  divided  by  projecting  ridges,  the  bases  of 
which  are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  similar  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  or 
of  the  layer  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  wood.  The  exami- 
nation of  a  transyerse  section  shows  that  the  texture  of  this  bark  is 
homogeneous,  and  composed  of  ligneous  fibres  of  almost  equal  thickness, 
uniformly  distributed  in  the  midst  of  cellular  tissue  gorged  with  resinous 
matter,  tissue  which  may  be  said  to  isdate  each  fibre  being  interposed  in 
thin  layers  between  them.  Finally,  when  tliese  fibres  are  examined  longi- 
tudinally, we  find  that  they  are  short  and  fusiform,  and  that  their  cut 
extremities  are  but  loosely  attached  to  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely separate,  and  appear  to  float  in  the  midst  of  Uie  cellular  tissue 
which  surrounds  them. 

2.  If  we  take  a  similar  piece  of  the  bark  of  Cinchona  aerobiculata,  we 
shall  find  that  instead  of  these  furrows  of  fibrous  texture,  which  so  well 
characterize  the  Cinchona  Caliaaya^  the  exterior  almost  presents  a  smooth 
surface  of  a  cellulnr  texture,  trarersed  here  and  there  by  slight  linear 
indentations,  the  inner  surface  being,  as  in  the  preceding  bark,  of  a  fibrous 
texture.  In  the  transverse  section  the  fibres  are  more  numerous  than  in 
the  Cinchona  Calisaya,  especially  towards  the  inner  surface ;  but  they 
lessen  in  numbers  rapidly  near  the  exterior,  and  the  outermost  layer  is 
entirely  without  them.  These  fibres,  if  examined  in  a  longitudinal 
section,  will  be  found  to  be  of  nearly  double  the  length  of  those  of  the 
Cinchona  Caliaaya,  and  their  extremities  are  invariably  attached  one  to  the 
other,  their  ends  being  by  this  means  more  elongated. 

3.  If  we  study  with  equal  attention  the  bark  of  Cinchona  pubeacens,  we 
shall  there  find  a  peculiar  structure.  The  external  surface  somewhat 
resembles  the  preceding  bark,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  whitish 
marbling,  formed  by  the  continuity  of  the  peridermis,  and  scissures  which 
may  result  from  desiccation.  The  internal  surface  is  fibrous,  as  in  the 
preceding  barks  ;  but  a  transverse  section  shows  us  that  it  is  principally 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  fibres  form  but  a  small  number 
of  irregular  and  concentric  series  in  the  interior  half  of  the  bark ;  and  that 
which  draws  attention  at  the  first  glance  is  the  size  of  these  fibres,  each 

*  These  fhrrows  are  about  the  size  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  and  much 
resemble  the  impression  which  would  be  made  if  the  tips  of  these  members 
were  drawn  irregularly  over  a  soft  paste.  These  might  be  named  the 
digital  furrows.  The  Spaniards  call  them  conchaa,  from  the  great  simi- 
litude existing  between  the  furrows  on  this  species  of  bark,  and  those 
found  in  certain  varieties  of  shells.  They  are  more  numerous,  and  of 
greater  depth  as  the  bark  becomes  older,  and  there  occurs  successive  exfo- 
liations of  scales  from  the  surface  of  the  liber  ;  scales  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  tlje  liber  itself,  or  more  frequently,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  as  a  partial  reproduction  of  the  cellular  coat. 

However  this  may  be,  after  some  little  time,  these  layers  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  in  which  the  nieduUary  rays  do  not  penetrate,  the  circulation  being, 
no  doubt,  insufficient,  become  enlarged,  and  thus  add  to  the  thickness  of 
the  periderm;?. 
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one  being  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  those  of  either  of  the  fonner 
Tarieties  ;  the  result  being  that  several  of  them  are  attached  and  united 
together  in  bundles,  which  may  be  fully  proved  by  the  examination  of  a 
longitudinal  section  of  this  bark. 

As  may  be  perceived,  we  have  only  spoken  of  cinchonas  which  have 
been  deprived  of  their  peridermis,  because  it  is  in  this  state  that  they  are 
now  usually  met  with  in  commerce.  If  perchance  they  were  again  to  be 
used  with  their  natural  coating,  it  would  afford  additional  means  whereby 
to  distinguish  them,  but  would  not  in  any  way  affect  those  of  which  we 
have  just  treated ;  for  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  remove  the  peri- 
dermis and  to  expose  the  surface  beneath.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  structure 
of  all  the  cinchona  barks  more  or  less  resemble  one  or  other  of  the  three 
types  we  have  spoken  of,  and  on  this  plan  there  might  be  formed,  without 
much  diflSculty,  a  series  of  groups  comprehending  all  the  known  cinchonas. 
The  purpose,  however,  in  noticing  these  peculiarities,  has  been  to  facilitate 
the  comprehension  of  a  very  important  fact  in  the  diagnostics  of  the 
different  kinds  of  cinchonas  ;  that  of  the  vast  difference  they  present  in 
their  mode  of  fracture.  Uowever  singular  it  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
appear  to  be,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  bark  operated  upon  may  be  determined  by  its  mode  of 
fracture  ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  there  exists  a  relation  between  the 
chemical  and  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  cinchonas,  this  being  con- 
stantly proved  by  a  particular  form  of  fracture  :  smooth  or  corky  where 
it  divides  the  tunic  or  cellular  covering  of  the  bark  ;  Jibrous,  stringy,  or 
woody  in  those  cases  where  it  has  affected  one  or  other  of  the  three  forms 
of  liber  before  described.  Another  fact  which  is  now  fully  proved  is, 
that  the  bark  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  quinine  is  that  of 
the  Cinchona  Calisuya ;  and  experience  has  shown  us,  tliat  after  the  Cin- 
chona Calisaya,  the  barks  possessing  it  in  the  greatest  quantities  are  pre- 
cisely those  the  structure  of  which  most  resembles  this  bark ;  for  instance, 
those  in  which  the  dermis  is  reduced  to  a  single  liber  by  the  successive 
exfoliation  of  the  outer  tunics,  or  at  least  by  their  adjunction  to  the 
peridermis.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  seems  to  have  shown,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  the  grey  cinchona;?  (which  we  have  generally  found  to 
be  the  young  barks  of  other  species)  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  cin- 
chonine  than  of  quinine  ;  we  also  know  that  many  old  barks,  which  have 
retained  the  cellular  coating  they  had  when  young,  yield  a  proper tionabiy 
larger  quantity  of  cinchonine  ;  from  which  circumstance  we  may  conclude 
that  quinine  is  contained  in  the  liber,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  in  the 
cellular  tissue  interposed  between  the  fibres  of  the  liber,*  and  that  the 
cinchonine  is  principally  found  in  the  tunic  or  cellular  coating.  As  to 
the  tannin,  it  is  found  in  larger  qaantities  in  tliis  latter  part  than  in  the 
fibrous  tunic  ;  a  fact  which  is  easily  determined  with  reference  to  *tlie 
fresh  bark  where  the  exterior  layers  of  the  derm  are  more  styptic  than  the 
internal  layers. 

*  It  might  appear  from  this,  that  the  more  abundant  the  cellular  tissue 
is  in  the  liber,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  quinine  contained  therein  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  Indeed,  when  the  cellular  tissue  intermixed 
among  the  cortical  fibres  is  increased  beyond  a  certain  degree,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Cinchona  pubescena,  the  liber  then  seems  to  assimilate  to  the 
cellular  tunic,  both  in  its  properties  and  in  its  anatomical  structure.  The 
reverse  of  this  proposition  is,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  true,  that  is  to 
say,  the  greater  the  number  of  fibres  in  the  liber,  the  closer  they  are,  and 
consequently  tlie  less  mixed  with  the  celhilar  tissue,  as  in  Cinchona  scro- 
hiculata  and  Cinchona  amygdaiifoiij^  in  which  cases  there  is  also  less  quinine 
found,  lihe  density  of  the  fibres  themselves  is  such  that  we  cannot  suppos  e 
them  to  contain  any  notable  quantity  of  the  precious  alkaloid. 
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Tims,  the  more  the  surface  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  a  cinchona  pre- 
sents a  corky  character,  the  more  cincbonine  we  inav  presume  it  contains  ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  presents  a  fibrous  character,  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  it  a  larger  proportion  of  quioine. 

In  other  terms,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  a  cinchona  .will  afford  a 
good  product.  Ist^  If  it  presents  much  conformity  in  the  texture  of  tke 
different  layers  of  its  derm;  2dly,  If  the  relation  of  the  fibrous  and  oellulo- 
resinous  elements  of  the  liber  are  equal;  and  ddly.  If  the  fibres  composing 
this  latter  layer  are  short  and  independent  of  one  another,  either  laterally 
or  longitudinally. 


ON  TWO  BALSAM  TREES  (BaUamodetidra)  FROM  SCINDE. 

BY  J.  ELLKRTOK  STOCKS,  H.l>.,  F.L  8., 

Assistant'Sorgeon  on  the  Bumbay  Kiitablishmeot,  Inspector  of  Forests  in  Sdnde. 

THE  HUKUL  OK  GOOGUL  TKEE. 

The  gum-resin  Googul  has  had  its  synonyms  traced  out  by  Sprengel  iu 
Hist.  Bei  Herbaria:,  i.,  272;  followed  by  Ainslie  in  Materia  Jndica,  i.,  29; 
and  Royle  in  JUustr,  Botany  Himal,  Mounts  p.  176.  It  is  the  Mukul  of  the 
Persians  and  Arabians,  and  the  Bdellium  (jSccAAior)  of  Dioscoridai 
and  (?)  Genesis  ii.,  12;  Numbers  xi.,  7. 

There  has  always  been,  however,  some  degree  of  uncertainty  about  the 
tree  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

It  is  .unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of  Ksmpfer  (Amanitates, 
p.  668)  that  it  is  produced  hy  the  Borasstts  Jiabellifonuis,  or  of  Matthiolus, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Chamurops  humilis.  Moreover,  it  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Googul  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  which  is  the  Koonder  gam 
from  the  Boswellia  ghbria,  Ainslie  i.,  136. 

Virey,  H«t  NaLdes  M6dicamen8,  p.  291,  first  suggested  that  Bdellium 
came  from  an  Amyrit^  the  Kioioutt  of  Adansou,  Voy.  162,  Heudelotia 
AfricaTia,  of  Flora  Senegambitr,  i.,  150,  BaUamodendron  Afjicanum,  Amott 
in  Annals  Nat  Hist,,  ill.,  87.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  African  Bdellium 
is  yielded  by  this  shrub,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Googul  tree  of 
Sylhet  and  Assam,  which  Dr.  Boxburgb  had  growing  in  the  Calcutta 
Garden,  and  described  in  the  Flora  Indica,  iL,  244,  under  the  name  of 
Amyris  commiphora,  with  the  Sanscrit  synonym  of  Googula;  but  he  was 
not  aware  of  its  yielding  a  bazaar-gum.  In  the  Hortus  Bengalensis  this 
same  plant  appears  as  the  Amyris  agallocha,  wliich  was  probably  the  name 
finally  adopted  by  Iloxburph,  from  some  suspicion  of  the  distinctness  of 
Jacquin's  plant  (^Commiphora  liladagascariensis,  Jacq.  HorL  Schoenbr.,  ii., 
p.  66  et  249),  the  supposed  identity  of  which  liad  suggested  tlie  specific 
nilme  in  the  Flora  Indica.  The  alteration,  however,  had  not  been  entered 
in  the  MS.  of  the  Flora  Indica,  when  death  deprived  India  of  its  roost 
methodical  and  accurate  botanist.  Royle  grew  this  plant  in  the  Saharun- 
pore  Garden,  and  was  informed  that  it  produced  the  googul  gum-resin,  but 
recommends  {Him.  Botany^  and  more  recently  in  his  work  on  Materia 
Medica,  Lond.  1847)  that  the  subject  should  be  followed  up  by  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  fiowers  and  collecting  the  gum. 

The  tree  now  under  consideration  is  abundant  on  rocky  ground  in 
Scinde,  about  Kurrachce,  Garrah,  Tattah,  Jerrok,  &c.;  in  short,  wherever 
the  limestone  formation  extends.  It  is,  therefore,  most  probably,  very 
common  in  Beloochistan  and  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  one  of  the  plants 
connecting  the  Syrian  and  Indian  Floras. 

1.  Balsamodendron  ATuAu/ (Hook) ;  spinescens;  partibus  novellis  cam 
calyce  pube  capitata  decidua  sparsis,  foliis  vet  simplicibus  obovatis  antlc^ 
serrato-dentatis  vel  trifoliatis  foliolo  medio  ssepissim^  rhomboideo-ovali 
cum  foliulis  lateralibus  conformibus  dimidio  minoribus  nndulatt^  oblig^^oo 
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iBciut-KR&to,  cal^  ompanulato,  petolii  ligvktia  apioe  reflexi^ 
■tominibos  0[^itMiUpetalis  diacl  ma»quidentati  profDndioribiu  receMubiu 
titU,  carpelliB  (quotqaoC  «int)  perfectU,  ftuccua  OTOideCBcumiiiati  ad 
bAwn  cftlyce  flno  emarcido  stipali  valrulia  epicarpiftllbni  iiil«gru 
neMcarpLique  cf atbiformiB  niargiiie  4-lobati  lobia  pyrenamm  verticeni 
aciuniiistam  attingcutibiu.  BalsaiuodBadroa  Qoxburgliii,  Stodu  in  Boa- 
bey  Traiu.,  1S47  (exL  lyn.). 


4.  Fruit 

5.  Sk^oii  of  fruit  witl]  tm 

crpeh 

0.  Section  of  frnil  with  tlire 

.^p.1. 

3,  Section  of  feouile  flower 


Dbscr. — A  itnall  tree  four  to  six  feet  liiuh,  or  more  genera]!;  a,  glunted 
bush,  with  thick  branches  spreadinp  on  all  aides.  In  barreu  aod  rocky 
lituatioiu  tlie  gnarled  limba  stretcli  from  the  crown  along  the  surface  of 
the  rock.  Bronclica  knotty  and  croaked,  with  the  nsh-culoured  bark 
peeling  off  in  Bakes,  leaving  cipoaed  tho  nndcr-bark  which  aeparatea  in 
large  rolls,  much  reecmbUng  those  of  IStlula  Shojpulia ;  Ike  subtcrminal 
bnJichef  short  and  ipiQitbnn,  with  buds  imd  Eecundary  spines  on  them. 
Xeares  and  ftowers  collected  at  the  end  of  short  stunted  buds,  which 
finally  i^relop  into  spines,  or  becooK  f  oong  soft  shoots,  on  wliich  tlie 
leaves  aie  arranged  alternately. 

Leaves  smootti  and  shining,  oborale,  almost  sessile,  shallowly  toothed 
anteriorly,  the  tapering  base  entirei  in  thriving  plants  and  luiurinat 
■hoots  inciso-serratc,  cuneatc-obovate,  rhomboid  or  oval-acute,  with  a 
bngcr  Bt^k  from  whose  summit  epring  one.  or  more  generally  two,  lateral 
leaflets,  which  are  sometimci  minute  and  entire,  but  cenerally  serrated, 
Lalf  the  sue  of  the  terminal  leaflet,  and  overlapping  it  ia  its  induplicate 


Young  leavet,  while  in  the  bud,  corered  with  glandular  hojrs  whudi 
soon  drop  ofr,  a  few  only  rcmaiDing  in  the  nxil  and  on  the  petiole, 
flowers  minute,  io  little  bundles  at  the  ends  of  the  non-developed  buds, 
with  or  withoat  letres,  inbsewilc^  with  three  minute  bracts  to  each 
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flower;  imperfectly  unisexual,  dicscious.    Males,  with  ovary  small  and 
barren;  pehales,  with  short  stamens  and  small  imperfect  anthers. 

Calyx  cylindrical,  4 — 5-toothed,  thickly  covered  externally  (as  are  the 
bracts)  with  glandular  hairs;  tube  splitting  as  the  fruit  developes,  and 
remaining  spread  out  and  withered  at  its  base.  Corolla  of  four,  rardy 
five,  strap-shaped,  brownish-red  petals;  margins  slightly  overlapping  in 
estivation,  with  an  inflcxed  raucro;  tips  of  the  petals  curled  back. 
Stamens  8 — 10,  the  four  opposite  the  petaU  shorter  than  the  others. 
Disk  8 — 10- toothed,  the  alternate  sinuses  deeper,  and  in  these  are  situate 
the  short  stamens.  Ovary  bisulcatc,  two-celled,  rarely  three-celled,  and 
still  more  uncommonly  four-celled.  There  is  no  relation  between  the 
quinary  proportion  of  the  perianth  and  this  increased  number  of  the 
carpcllary  leaves.  Ovary  tapering  upwards  and  passing  imperceptibly 
into  the  short  and  thick  style.  Stigma  obscurely  two-lobed.  Ovules  two 
in  each  cell,  collateral,  suspended.  Drupe  red  when  ripe,  ovate-acu- 
minated, often  bluntly  angular,  marked  by  two  sutures  along  which  the 
epicarp  and  a  portion  of  the  mesocarp  fall  from  the  base  in  two  fleshy 
valves,  M-hose  position  is  that  of  the  carpellary  leaves,  leaving  the  nut 
enveloped  by  a  four- cleft  yellow  pulp,  whose  arms  meet  at  the  apex.  Nut 
ovate-acute,  readily  splitting  into  two.  Each  half  has  a  groove  on  the 
commissural  plane,  bifurcating  upwards.  Into  this  groove  flts  a  pro- 
longation of  the  axis.  The  drupe  has  sometimes  three  sutures  and  a  six- 
cleft  pulp;  and  rarely  four  sutures,  four  nuts,  and  an  8-cleft  pulp.  Out  of 
a  parcel  of  fifty-six,  two  had  three  sutures  and  one  had  four  sutures,  the 
rest  being  normal. 

Seeds  generally  one  in  each  cell,  or  \  (two  ovules  being  abortive),  often 
5  (three  abortive),  more  rarely  f  (one  abortive),  still  more  rarely  %  (two 
abortive),  and  very  seldom  f  (all  perfect).  Albumen  none  ^  embryo 
straight;  radicle  superior;  cotyledons  thin,  intricately  crumpled  and 
plaited. 

Obs.  1 . — This  shrub  is  called  Googul  or  Guggur^  by  the  Hill-Belooches, 
who  indeed  do  not  know  it  by  the  name  of  MukuL  It  yields  the  gum- 
resin  googul,  which  they  collect  and  bring  to  the  bazaars  of  Hydrabad 
and  Kurrachce,  where  it  sells  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees  the  maund  of 
80lbs.  At  Bombay,  its  tarifl"  valuation  is  two  rupees  the  maund.  It  is 
collected  in  the  cold  season  by  making  incisions  with  a  knife  in  the  tree, 
and  letting  the  resin  fall  on  the  ground.  Hence  the  dirty  and  impure 
state  ^n  which  it  is  found  in  the  shops.  I  have  obtained  it  from  Septem- 
ber to  February,  and  have  found  it  exude  in  large  tears  from  a  clean 
incision,  of  the  colour,  consistence,  and  opacity  of  pua  laudabUe,  My 
informants  say  that  from  half  to  a  whole  seer  is  yielded  by  a  single  tree. 
It  is  esteemed  cordial  and  stimulant.  It  hardens  and  turns  brownish- 
black  very  slowly. 

Made  up  into  a  cake  with  bajree  flour,  it  is  commonly  given  to  horses 
and  cattle  when  they  have  a  cold.  The  dealers  from  Cabool  have  a 
custom  of  administering  it  to  their  horses  in  the  cod  season,  thinking  that 
it  keeps  them  in  health  and  condition.  The  fruit  and  young  shoots  are 
applied  to  a  similar  purpose.  The  gum  is  made  into  a  plaster  and  used 
to  discuss  tumours  and  boils,  and  is  regarded  as  efficacious  in  expelling 
the  guinea-worm,  both  taken  internally  and  applied  to  the  tumour.  It  is 
extensively  employed  by  the  Hindoos  as  incense  for  burning  in  their 
temples,  although  its  smell  is  by  no  means  agreeable.  It  is  also  mudi 
prized  by  builders,  who  mix  it  with  the  mortar  and  plaster  used  in  the 
construction  of  houses  of  a  somewhat  superior  description,  where  dura- 
bility is  an  object.  The  googul  is  boiled  in  water  for  a  considerable  time, 
when  its  spirit  (as  they  phrase  it)  is  communicated  to  the  water,  and 
the  dregs  are  thrown  away.  This  solution  of  the  gummy  part,  which, 
according  to  Newman's  analysis,  should  be  six  drachms,  two  scruples  in 
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every  ooDce,  is  mixed  with  the  lime,  and  employed  with  confldence  to 
make  the  plaster  adhere  strongly,  and  to  prevent  it  from  crumbling  and 
splitting.  The  googul  water  is  sometimes  washed  over  the  walls  by  itself. 
The  works  on  Materia  Medica  by  Ainslie,  Boyle,  Pereira,  Lindley, 
O'Shangnessy,  Guibourt,  &c,  may  be  referred  to  for  additional  par- 
ticulars; and  besides  these  Bdellium^  Googul,  or  Indian  Myrrh^  is  noticed  in — 

1.  Ultaz  Udwiteh,  No.  864.  Khuzlaf,  A;  n.  968.  Vvrukht,  P. 
Dowm,  A ;  (the  tree),  n.  1383.  Mukul,  A  P  ;  n.  222.  Afiatoon  (Plato!) 
Googut,  H;  n.  408.    Budliyoon  (Bdellium!)  (the  Gum). 

2.  Talebf  Shebbef,  No.  809     Gooaul^  n.  944.    Mukul 

3.  FoRSKAHL,  Materia  Medica  Kahirina,  p.  158.  "  Bcfdlium.  Sumugh 
Mtthd  Azruk  (meaning  Mukul  gum  of  a  colour  like  bluish-grey  eyes, — 
glaucopsoia)  est  Myrrha  imperfecta." 

4.  Arbian;  Erpeditio  Alexandria  lib.  vi.,  cap.  xxii.,  jcal  iv  ri;  iprniM 
Tovrji,  X/yft  'ApioT(5/9ovXoff,  k.  t.  X.,  being  the  first  of  the  four  plants 
mentioned  by  him  as  growing  in  the  Desert  of  the  Gadrou  (Beloochistan 
towards  Mekran) ;  the  other  three  being  (in  the  order  he  gives  them) 
2.  Jawnia — nova  species — **  /.,  glutinota  affinis,  sed  foliis  inciso-serratis 
distinctissima:"  cef:  eiamiciss:  Hooker  in  litt  3.  Rkizophora  mucronata^ 
Ceriops  CandoBeanaf  Brugui  Rheediiy  and  Avicennia  tomentosa  (as  to  the 
general  features),  and  JEgiceraefragrans  (as  to  the  flower).  4.  Euphorbia 
neriifolia.  I  reserve  the  proofs  of  these  statements  for  a  future  com- 
munication. 

5.  Makhzan-el- Adwiteh.  For  the  following  translation  of  n  portion 
of  the  article  **  Muhd,"  in  the  Makhzan-el- Adwiyeh  ( Magazine  of  Medi- 
cines) of  Mohammed  Hosayn  Khan  (from  the  Persian  of  the  Calcutta 
quarto  edition),  I  am  indebted  to  Lieut.  Burton,  of  the  Scinde  Survey, 
than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a 
corrupted  text  and  an  obscure  author: — 

""MuM,  In  PuryiUii  {Sgriac)  Mukla,  in  Rumi  {Greek)  Budliyikn,  in 
Arabic  Kafr  (bitumen  or  pitch, — called  also  Kafr  ul  Yahud,,  or  Jew* a 
Pitch),  and  Kawar,  in  Persian  Bui  Tahudan  (the  Jew's  perfume —because 
that  people  use  it  in  fumigation),  in  Hindustani  GugaL 

**  It  is  the  gum  of  a  large  tree  about  th^size  of  the  Kundur  (olibanum), 
growing  plentifully  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Uman  (the  sea  on  the 
east  coast  of  Arabia),  and  in  Sanjar  (Ehorasan?)  and  India.  Its  general 
characteristic  is  bitterness,  and  it  is  of  many  kinds,  as  e.g.,  Ist,  the 
Mukl-i-arzak  (bluish  Bdellium),  in  colour  reddish  and  bitter;  2nd,  MuJd 
d  Yahud  (Jew's  Bdellium),  of  a  yellowish  tinge;  3rd,  Mukl-i-Sakalbi, 
which  is  clouded,  impure,  black,  and  soft;  4th,  Mukl-i-Arabia  (Arabian 
Bdellium),  which  grows  in  Yemen,  and  is  of  the  colour  of  the  Badanjan 
(ripe  fruit  of  the  egg-plant,  i.  e.,  greenish-black.)  The  best  kind  is  clear, 
pure,  and  brilliant,  viscous,  adhesive,  soft,  sweet-smelling,  yellow,  and 
bitterish.  When  thrown  upon  the  fire  it  emits  an  odour  like  the  laurel, 
and  readily  dissolves  in  water.  It  nmst  be  unmixed  with  wood,  straws, 
sand,  earth,  or  such  matters.  Its  properties  last  for  twenty  years.  When 
old  its  bitterness  increases;  and  the  older  it  is  the  darker  it  becomes, 
exchanging  its  softness  for  dryness  and  hardness,  especially  the  Arabic, 
as  they  mix  it  with  myrrh." 

My  friend  Assistant-Surgeon  Carter  showed  me  fine  specimens  of  the 
Mukul  gum  collected  by  him  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  together 
with  numerous  other  gums,  all  accompanied  by  admirable  drawings  of 
the  trees  producing  them.  There  is,  therefore,  some  error  in  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Malcolmson  (Boyle's  Materia  Medica)  that  Bdellium  is  not  pro- 
duced in  Arabia. 

Moreover,  the  Mukul,  and  the  tree  producing  it,  are,  from  Dr.  Carter's 
specimens,  identical  with  the  Scinde  Googul  and  its  tree,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  great  similarity  between  the  vegetation  of  the  rocky 
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put  of  Scinde  ud  that  of  Anbift.  The  rtage  of  oar  CaegiJ  tne  a 
Uiererore — Arabia  (Dr.  Cartrr)  ;  and,  accordiiig  to  my  own  obwrratiaDa, 
in  rock;  ground  tlirougbout  Bciade,  at  Dema  in  Marwiu',  and  latdj'  in 
Buloocbistan  Proper.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  the  leaTw  and 
jouug  elituta  appear  in  April  and  May.  In  Hlieltered  aitnationa,  a«  under 
ilie  bank  of  a  waier-courae,  it  may  be  found  in  Iruit,  flower,  and  lea(  fat 
the  greater  put  of  the  year. 


2.  BaliamodendronpuienwTu;  inerme  ;  partibuB  DordUt  pube  detergi- 
bili  BubfurfunMii,  foliii  bi-tri-jugis  cum  impari  foUuliii  integiii  medio 

oborato  latcnilibus  sapiuimd  oblongo-oboTatis,  calyce  urceolalo-cam- 
panulato,  petolia  obovato-ac^utis  apice  patentibus,  staminibuB'  eqnilongi* 
disci  icquidentati  ainubut  aitia,  ovarii  bicarpellariB  loculo  alCero  penitili 
abortivo,  fructua  globoso-acuti  ad  basin  calyce  integro  emarcido  slipati 
tbIvuUs  a  basi  aemibifidis  mesocarpiique  cyathifurmts  margiuc  4-deatati 
dentibus  pyrEnarum  vcrticcm  obtusam  liaud  altingentibua.  B.  pubescent, 
Stocks  in  Btmbay  Tran/.,  1847. 


Saltamodttuiroa  ptibetcau. 
fl;.  1.  ffction  of  Femsle  Sower  I  Fig.  4.  Section  of  fruit  witL  twocupeli 

2.  Section  of  Heir  Sower  I  5.  Sectioa  of  fruit  itilh  three  carpels 

8.  Fruil-beaiing  brancb  | 

Descr.  a  small  tree,  or  stunted  shrub,  mucli  reEcmblliig  tbe  Googul 
tree,  but  ibc  sub-tcrmmal  branches,  though  abrupt,  are  not  spiniform. 
Bark  peeling  off  in  flakes.  Leaves  temate,  fascicled  at  the  end  of  the 
Btuntcd  buds,  but  on  the  young  soft  shoots  alternate,  with  an  additional 
distant  pair  of  leaflets;  long-petiolcd,  soft  and  downy  (as  are  tl^  youug 
shoots)  with  short  furfuraccoui  pubcacencc.  Leaflets  oliovatc,  entire, 
often  retuECi  tlie  terminal  oncstidkcd,  the  lateral  oooe  subeeasile,  often 
■omewhat  rounded.  Flowers  sessile  in  bundles  at  the  end  of  tlie  stunted 
buds,  unisexual  and  dicecious  as  in  the  Googul-  Calyx-tube  shallow, 
contracted  at  the  moutli.  Petals  red  or  while,  with  irstivation  as  in  the 
Googul,  spreading  but  not  refleied  at  tbe  apex  in  antliesis.  Stamena 
eqtuil  in  height.  Disk  equally  toolhtd.  Ovary  aa  in  tbe  Googul.  Dn^ 
T^,  globoie  with  a  short  point,  marked  by  four  conspicuous  while  sutures, 
the  alternate  ones  (correaponrtiog  to  the  mid-rib  of  the  carpellary  leaves) 
not  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit.  Valves  two,  each  cleft  half-way 
up  to  the  secondary  or  false  suture.  Pulp  orange-coloured,  four-toothed 
itpwards,  not  reaching  to  the  apex  of  tlie  nut,  which  is  left  naked.    Sot 
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OTBte,  obtuse ;  one  of  the  halves  into  which  it  splits  is  a  mere  flat  plate  or 
scale,  the  other  is  a  perfect  cell  grooved  on  the  commissural  plane.  Some- 
times the  number  of  carpellary  leaves  is  increased.  Thus  out  of  a  parcel 
of  120  there  were  four,  and  out  of  a  parcel  of  200  there  were  seven,  which 
had  six  sutures  and  a  pulp  six-toothed  towards  the  top.  In  these  cases 
the  additional  carpel  was  represented  by  a  second  flat  plate,  or  more 
rarely  there  were  two  perfect  odls  and  one  abortive.  One  seed  in  each 
perfect  carpel.  Albumen  none  ;  embryo  straight  Badicle  superior ; 
cotyledons  crumpled  and  plaited. 

This  shrub  is  called  Bayee  by  the  HiU-Belooches,  who  make  no  use  of 
it  Its  young  shoots  and  buds  are  remarkably  fragrant  wlicn  bruised. 
In  the  cold  season  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  tasteless,  inodorous, 
brittle  gum,  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.  It  flowers  in  March  and 
April,  and  its  leaves  and  young  shoots  appear  in  April  and  May.  It  is  a 
native  of  Beloochietan  and  the  hills  which  separate  that  province  from 
Scinde ;  probably  also  of  Afghanistan,  attaining  its  southern  limit  about 
Kurrachec. 

Br.  Amott  hints  at  two  sections  of  Bahamodendrcn^  depending  on  the 
relative  depth  of  the  calyx.  The  Googul  has  its  calyx  long  and  tubular. 
The  one  just  described  has  its  calyx  shallow,  and  tills  is  especially  ob- 
servable in  a  section  of  the  flower.  Moreover,  its  fruit  differs  in  having 
two  additional  imperfect  sutures,  in  which  it  agrees  with  B.  Gileaderue 
and  fi.  Ka/ul,  as  we  gather  from  Forskal,  and  with  B,  Berryi  and  Wighiti, 
as  Dr.  Wight  kindly  informs  me. — Sir  W,  J,  Hooket*s  Journal, 

ON  THE  VANILLA  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BOURBON. 

BT   M.   BOUCHARDAT. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  vanilla  we  receive  comes  from  the  maritime 
countries  of  Mexico  ;  it  also  grows  on  the  banks  of  creeks  shaded  by  the 
mangoes,  which  are  sometimes  under  water  at  high  tide;  also  in  Columbia, 
and  in  Guiana.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ciUtivate  it  at  Cayenne,  St 
Domingo,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  These  efforts  have  also  been  followed 
in  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  M.  Menicr  has  lately  received  two  boxes  of 
vanilla  from  this  colony,  and  has  forwarded  a  specimen  of  it  to  me,  which 
gBkve  rise  to  the  following  investigations  on  the  subject. 

The  vanilla  of  the  Inland  of  Bourbon  is  certainly  produced  by  the  same 
plant  as  that  of  Mexico;  the  husks  present  the  same  general  characters; 
they  are  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  shrivelled,  furrowed  longitudinally, 
narrowest  at  the  two  extremities,  and  bent  at  the  base.  These  husks  are 
rather  soft,  viscous,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour;  they  possess  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  the  characteristic  odour  of  vanilla;  they  readily  become 
covered  with  the  white  crystalline  efflorescence. 

The  vanilla  of  Bourbon  only  differs  from  that  of  Mexico  in  the  follow- 
iog  unimportant  characters:  it  is  generally  less  plump,  from  one-tliird  to 
two-tliirds  of  an  inch  shorter,  and  rather  thinner.  Its  colour  is  redder, 
and  not  so  brown ;  it  is  drier  and  less  unctuous.  Above  all,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  character  of  the  extremities,  which  dry  up  and  contract 
losing  that  flexibility  to  cliaracteristic  in  the  Mexican  variety.  These 
differences,  which  are  very  trifling,  suffice  to  render  the  vanilla  of  Bourbon 
less  valuable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these 
differences  arise  partiidly  from  the  mode  of  preparation  or  preservation  of 
them ;  for  instance,  in  the  manner  of  drying  the  husks,  and  in  the  coating 
of  them  with  oil.  In  general  utility  the  vanilla  of  Bourbon  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  best  vanillas  met  with  in  commerce. 

It  has  been  long  since  stated,  that  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
TaIulh^  its  culture  was  worthy  of  attention.  I  shall  presently  show  that 
the  purposes  to  which  this  d^ightful  aromatic  may  be  appUed  are  more 
important  than  is  generally  imagined.    But  the  difficulties  in  its  cuUlTa- 
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tion  seem  to  be  great,  for  in  the  different  couDtries  it  has,  as  yet,  not  ex- 
tended beyond  experiments. 

M.  Morren  has,  nevertheless,  in  the  greenhouses  at  Liege,  cultivated 
some  vanilla  with  success.  He  states  that  the  plants  he  possesses  have 
yielded  vanilla  to  the  value  of  600  francs  in  one  year.  A  single  plant, 
about  three  yards  high,  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  Museum  in 
Paris,  yielded,  in  1840,  117  pods  of  vanilla,  having  a  sweet  odour,  and 
ripening  in  about  a  twelvemonth. 

The  following  are  the  principal  difficulties  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
vanilla: — 1.  The  proper  choice  of  the  species  or  best  variety;  2.  The 
necessity  of  having  an  elevated  temperature;  3.  The  determination  as  to 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of  this  plant;  4.  A 
good  mode  of  preparing  the  pods. 

The  species  or  variety  producing  the  best  commercial  vanilla  is  not  yet 
determined.  The  VanUia  aromatica  of  Swartz,  figured  by  Flummier,  and 
ascribed  by  LinnsDus  to  the  Epidendrum.  vanilla,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
vanilla  of  commerce.  Indeed,  Plummier  states  that  his  plant,  which  is 
from  St.  Domingo,  is  without  odour,  the  fruit  small,  thin,  and  cylindrical ; 
thus  does  not  resemble  the  true  vanilla.  On  the  other  hand,  MM.  Split- 
gerber  and  Morren  assert  that  the  long  vanilla  of  commerce  is  furnished 
by  the  Vanilla  planifolia.  That  which  makes  the  latter  appear  to  be  the 
roost  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  same  species,  cultivated  in  the  houses 
of  Liege  and  Paris,  artificially  produced  by  the  pollen  of  another,  species^  has 
produced  pods  equal  to  those  of  the  best  commercial  vanilla.  Thus  wc 
see  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  which  is  the  best  species  or  variety  to 
cultivate. 

The  cultivation  of  vanilla  in  France  must,  necessarily,  be  limited,  on 
account  of  its  requiring  an  elevated  temperature,  such  as  that  of  a  green- 
house, which  ought  to  be  of  a  large  size  and  airy.  From  this  cause  its 
cultivation  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  profitable  pecuniary  re- 
sults, unless  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  most  favourable  condi- 
tions for  the  development  and  fructification  of  the  vanilla  are  far  from 
being  determined.  The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
orchidacea  are  well  known,  and  that  of  the  vanilla  appears  to  be  more  so 
than  others  of  the  same  family.  Its  stems  arc  provided  with  adventitious 
roots,  which  implant  themselves  in  the  bark  of  the  mangoes,  and  it  is 
periodically  watered  by  the  high  tides.  Does  not  the  vanilla  require  this 
or  a  similar  tree  favourable  to  parasitic  growth?  And  are  not  the  salts 
of  the  sea  equally  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  mangoes,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  vanilla  itself? 

In  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  and  in  Guiana,  the  principal  requisites  we 
have  named  may  be  obtained.  I  think,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of 
vanilla  would  be  regular  and  certain,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  it 
would  speedily  follow  its  production. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  question  of  increased  consumption.  I  perfectly 
agree  in  the  opinion  of  MM.  Merat  et  de  Lens,  who  say  {Dictionnaire  de 
Matiere  Midicale,  t  6,  p.  852,  that  "  the  vanilla,  if  used  in  many  of  our 
aliments,  would  give  to  them  an  agreeable  and  delicate  flavour,  rendering 
them  more  serviceable  in  derangements  of  the  digestive  functions."  It  nuiy 
also  be  added  that  vanilla  contains  a  balsamic  oil,  possessing  the  valuable 
properties  (which  M.  Deschanips  has  discovered  in  the  poplar  and  in 
benzoin)  of  counteracting  the  rancidity  in  fatty  bodies.  We  may  thus 
easily  understand  the  twofold  utility  of  vanilla  in  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate.  In  taking  into  consideration  the  delicious  flavour  of  this  aro- 
matic, we  see  to  what  great  extent  it  might  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
fatty  aliments,  if  its  price  was  moderate  and  certain.  The  sweetness  of 
its  perfume  is  a  great  recommendation  to  its  employment  by  Chemists, 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  rancidity  of  pomades. — Journal  de 
Pharmaeie, 
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ON  VESSELS  COATED  WITH  A  VITRIFIED  ENAMEL, 
FOR  USE  IN  LABORATORIES,  &c 

BT  M.  CHEYAUJEII. 

AuoNG  the  articles  which  came  under  our  notice  at  the  last  Fans  Ex- 
position, the  vessels  coated  with  enamel,  called  uon-oxidizahle  iron,  de- 
serve especial  notice.  They  are  manufactured  by  M.  Paris,  No.  Ill,  Rue 
de  Bercy,  at  Bercy,  near  Paris.  These  vessels,  which  do  not  oxidise,  and 
which  resist  the  action  of  fire,  acids,  and  alkalis,  may  be  employed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  with  much  benefit  for  the  following  purposes: — 
1st,  For  the  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  products ;  2ndly,  For  the  con- 
struction of  pipes,  which,  when  fixed  in  stoves  and  laboratories,  would  not 
be  affected  by  acid  and  aqueous  vapours. 

The  enamelled  iron  of  M.  Paris  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
chemical  products,  in  dye-ho<Jses,  soap-manufactories,  and  indeed  in  all 
cases  where  the  instruments  used  are  exposed  to  oxidising  agencies. 

The  enamel  with  which  the  metal  is  coated  possesses  the  properties  of 
glass,  which,  as  is  known,  is  almost  unacted  on  by  most  chemical  agents. 
— Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale, 

[The  enamel  above  referred  to  differs  essentially  from  that  with  which 
iron  vessels  have  been  coated  in  this  country  for  several  years  past.— 
Ed.  Ph.  J.l  

ARSENIC  EMPLOYED  MEDICINALLY  BY  THE  CHINESE. 

Extract  from  the  **  Report  of  the  Chinese  Hospital  at  Shanghae,  from 
July  1st,  1847,  to  December  31st,  184S,"  printed  at  Shanghae,  1849. 

'*  In  the  accounts  of  ague  and  its  treatment  by  Chinese  writers  on 
medicine,  little  has  been  found  of  much  interest.  The  descriptions  of  this 
disease  are  particularly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  But  there  was  one 
prescription  found,  which  shows  that  the  Chinese  are  acquainted  with  the 
power  of  arsenic  in  checking  the  periodicity  or  return  of  ague.  The 
prescripton  was  obtained  from  a  teacher,  who  said  it  formed  one  of  a 
series  of  prescriptions  which  had  been  kept  for  some  time  in  his  family; 
and  the  subject  is  one  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
scription is  here  given  entire. 

[Here  follows  the  prescription  in  Chinese  characters.] 

TRANSLATION. 

Prescription  to  stop  the  Tertian  or  areater  Ague. 

"'Take  one  dried  orange;  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  three 
drachms.*  Scoop  out  the  inside  of  the  orange;  introduce  the  arsenic  into 
it,  and  over  a  slow  fire,  let  them  be  roasted  to  ashes,  preserving  the 
essence  of  both;  then  reduce  the  whole  to  powder;  and  of  this,  let  each 
dose  be  three  drachms,  taken  with  old  or  mellow  wine.' 

"  According  to  this  mode  of  preparation,  the  dose  of  arsenic  must  be 
very  uncertain;  for  as  the  sulphuret  is  volatile,  a  large  portion  of  it  will 
pass  off";  but  some  of  the  metal,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  will  remain  among 
the  ashes  of  the  orange,  quite  sufficient  for  a  powerful  dose. 

**  The  interesting  part  of  the  prescription  is,  that  the  Chinese  should 
have  discovered  the  use  of  arsenic  for  ague.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
certain  remedy  for  this  disease  when  carefully  used;  and  in  the  form  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic.  Liquor  arsenicalis  of  i\iQ  Pharmacopoeia,  proves 
most  efiicacious  in  breaking  up  the  periodicity  of  intermittent  fevers ; 
and  though,  according  to  the  above  prescription,  the  dose  must  be  very 
uncertain,  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  medicine  is  so  used  by  the 
natives  of  this  country,  is  one  that  may  induce  observers  to  institute  fur- 


•  The  ts^en  or  mace  [translated  drachm]  here  spoken  of,  is  the  tenth 
part  of  a  tael,  and  as  the  latter  weighs  600  grains,  the  mace  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  a  drachm  of  troy  weight 
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ther  researches  into  the  natire  medical  works,  by  wjiich  means  farther 
analogies  of  treatment  may  be  fomid.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  in 
cases  of  sloughy  ulcers,  the  Chinese  use  chloride  of  mercury,  or  calomel 
ointment,  to  cleanse  the  ulcer,  and  produce  a  free  purulent  discharge/' 

COMPOSITION  OF  MABBLE. 

BY  HVITTSTEIK. 

FoBmB  analyslsts  haTe  stated  that  Canrani  marble,  like  Icelaad-ftpttr,. 

was  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  consisted  merely  of  Kme  and  carbonic 

acid.    Wittstein,  howerer,  found  this  to  be  an  error.    He  examined  three 

sorts  of  marble  and  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

GiTstallinft  MaMfv« 

ComixMition  in  100  Parts,  SftT*  e  ^^'i^^  °'       a  vi^^*  ?^ 

%^uiui»uwuuu  UM  iw  x-iuw.  Marble.  Schlanden  m      Schlanders  in. 

the  Tyrol.  the  Tyrol. 

Carbonate  of  lime    99.236                 99.010  97.040 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  0.284                  0.521  2.109 

Protoxide   of  iron,  peroxide  of? 

iron,  and  phosphoric  acid  3  .v.w»- 

Silica traces 


99.771  99.593  99.509 

Buclmer's  i?epertormm,3tte  Eeilie,  Bd.  iii..  Heft.  1. 


COMPOSITION  OF  CHAUC. 
BY  "wrrrsTEiw. 

[The  composition  of  the  white  chalk  of  the  southern  part  of  England 
has  been  given  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal  {Pharmaeeutical  JounuU, 
vol.  viii.,  pp.  413  and  478).] 

Laropadius  states  that  when  chalk  is  heated  to  redness  it  gives  out  & 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases ;  and  Hermbstadt 
always  obtained  some  ammonia  and  carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  coloured 
products.  As  no  ammonia  was  originally  contained  in  the  chalk,  its 
production  is  ascribable  to  tlie  decomposition  of  animal  matter. 

Chalk,  like  marble  and  Iceland-spar,  is  anhydrous  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  both  of  these  substances  by  being  amorphous. 
Its  impurities  are,  besides  organic  substances,  magnesia,  alumina,  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  phosphoric  acid. 
Wittstein  found  its  composition  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 97.686 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.468 

Silica    I.IOO 

Alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric 

acid  0.550 

Organic  matter  0.130 

99.934 
Bnchner's  Beperiorium^  3tte  Keihe,  Bd.  ill.  Heft  2. 

THB  ADULTERATION  OF  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

THB    niLUTIOK     OF    ETHEB. 
BT  MR.  H.  D.  POCHUC. 

I  HAVE  recently  had  my  attention  directed  to  the  exceedingly  impure 
state  in  which  the  ether  of  commerce  is  frequently  met  with,  and  think 
the  results  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers  at  a  time 
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when,  through  the  ezertloiis  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Society,  the  adnhera- 
tioDs  of  drugs  and  cbemicals  are  attracting  notice. 

Of  six  samples  of  ether,  obtained  from  different  sources,  which  I  haTe 
examined,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  water  and  spirit  in  eachy 
which  were  the  only  impurities  of  importance: — 

No.  1.  72  parts  water  and  spirit  28  parts  ether. 

No.  2.    2  ••  "98  •* 

No.  8.  60  "  "40  « 

JRv.   4.  ...       ...         ...       ...  xW 

No.  5.  32                «  "68  " 

No.  6 100  " 

The  sample  No.  1  was  obtained  from  a  noted  cheap  house  :  the  other 
samples  were  Arom  houses  of  character. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  examination  was  the  following  simple  one  : 
-—A  tube  graduatcKl  into  100  equal  parts  was  filled  through,  fifty  parts 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  diloride  of  Calcium,  and  twenty-five  parts 
of  the  ether  for  examination  then  added.  After  brisk  agitation  for  a  few 
seconds  the  liquids  were  allowed  to  separate,  and  the  amount  abstracted 
by  the  solution  of  chloride  calcium  at  once  read  of. 

69,  Market  Street,  Manchester,  Kov,  3,  1849. 

TRAIN-OIL  CAPSULES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet  we  are  told  that  "  a  correspondent, 
who  signs  himself  '  F.,'  complains  of  the  falsification  of  capsules  by  a 
Druggist,  which,  professedly  containing  copaiba,  were  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  consist  only  of  a  pellicle  enclosing  train-oil  f*  Judging  by  the  price  at 
which  capsules  are  sold  by  the  gross  filled  ready  for  use,  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  above  falsification.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Druggist 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact ;  but  we  notice  it  to  show  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  the  purchase  of  capsules  when  offered  wholesale  at  a  rate 
which  would  scarcely  cover  the  cost,  even  if  filled  with  train-oil  instead 
of  the  genuine  drag. 

SPURIOUS  FERRI  CITRAB  C  QUINA. 
BT  MR.  J.  B.  BARNES. 

I  BEG  to  caution  your  readers  against  purchasing  a  spurious 
article  now  in  the  market,  selling  under  the  name  of  Ferri  Citras  c 
Quina.  I  have  analysed  two  specimens  of  this  article  obtained  from 
different  sources,  and  find  that  they  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  Quinine, 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  these 
two  specimens ;  they  are  in  thin  scales  of  a  yellowish  green  colour, 
have  a  bitter  taste,  are  very  soluble,  and  have  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
A  qualitative  examination  gaTC  me  tiie  following  results : — 

Specimen  No.  I. 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron 
Ciiric  Add 
Yellow  bitter  extractive  matter. 

Specimen  No.  2. 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron 
Citric  Add 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Yellow  bitter  extractive  matter. 

The  quality  of  each  specimen  at  my  disposal  was  too  small  to  allow 
of  a  further  examination  of  the  extractive  matter. 

I  would  add,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  Analytical  Chemistry,  that  the  readiest  method  of  ascertaining 
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whether  their  Ferri  Citras  c  Quina  really  contains  Quinine,  is  to  make 
a  solution  of  it  in  water,  and  add  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the 
Quina,  leaving  the  iron  in  solution  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
an  organic  acid. 

1,  Brook  Street,  Paddington,  Nov,  20,  1849. 

This  communication  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  yariation  In  the 
composition  of  the  preparation  alluded  to  is  a  suhject  of  frequent  com- 
plaint, each  maker  preparing  it  according  to  his  own  formula  and  pro- 
portions, which  are  arbitrary.  A  former  article  by  Mr.  Barnes  has  c^ed 
forth  the  following  reply  : — 

THE  ADULTERATION   OF   WHITE  PBECIPITATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  JoumaL 

Sir,— In  your  last  number  of  the  Journal  is  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Faddington,  which,  as  a  country  druggist,  I  cannot  allow  to 
pass  unuoticed.  Mr.  Barnes*  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  a  London 
wholesale-house  keeps  a  white  precipitate  reduced  fifty  per  cent,  for  their 
country  customers,  who  will  not  pay  them  a  full  price  for  a  genuine  prepa- 
ration. One  would  naturally  suppose  that  if  their  country  customers  would 
not  afford  a  fair  price  for  one  genuine  article,  they  would  not  for  another, 
and  that  therefore  the  stock  of  a  country  druggist  must  be  a  veiy  deterio- 
rated affair  when  taken  into  comparison  with  that  of  their  metropolitan 
brethren  ;  an  impression  which,  if  allowed  to  get  into  general  circulation, 
must  tend  to  hare  a  very  baneful  effect,  equally  upon  their  characters  as 
upon  their  trade.  As  far  as  my  experience  has  led  me,  I  aiBrm  that  the 
stock  of  a  country  druggist  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  druggist  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  many  instances  higher  prices  are  obtained  for  it  than  can  be 
procured  in  London — the  fluctuations  of  the  market  not  reaching  the 
country  so  soon;  and  I  believe  that  any  London  wholesale  house  who 
would  stoop  to  adulterate  white  precipitate  fifty  per  cent.,  would  feel  as 
little  compunction  in  selling  it  to  a  Bond  Street  or  Cheapside  druggist,  as 
they  would  to  one  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  provided  they  felt  the  deception 
would  not  be  detected. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Teuterden,  Kent,  Nov,  31,  1849.  Thomas  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bolton  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnes  does 
not  say  a  word  about  Country  Druggists.  His  words  are  '*  Country  cus- 
tomers who  will  not  pay  the  price  of  the  genuine  article."  We  pre- 
sume he  alludes  to  country  grocers,  oilmen,  and  gen^nl  dealers.  If 
there  be  any  country  Druggists  who  come  under  the  definition — that  is, 
who  will  not  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  genuine  preparation — then  to  such 
parties  the  statement  of  Mr.  Barnes  is  applicable,  but  to  no  others.  In 
our  number  for  October  allusion  is  made  to  **  grocer's  cream  of  tartar  ** 
which  is  sold  in  America,  and  is  adulterated  to  about  the  same  extent 
as  the  article  which  we  may,  by  way  of  distinction,  call  "  grocer's  white 
precipitate.' 
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INKS  FOR  WRITING  ON  TIN-PLATE  AND  SHEET  ZINC. 

BossiN  gives  the  following  directions  for  preparing  an  ink  for  writing 
on  tin-plates: — Dissolve  one  part  of  copper  in  ten  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and 
add  to  the  solution  ten  parts  of  water. 

Mr.  Redwood,  in  Gray's  Supplement,  gives  the  following  formula  for 
horiicuitural  ink,  for  writing  on  zinc  labels  for  gardens:— Chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, ^y,  J  distilled  water,  f  ^ ;  dissolve.  Writing  made  on  zinc  with  this 
solution  almost  immediately  turns  black,  and  cannot  be  removed  by 
washing. 
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ANIMALCULES  FOUND  IN  WATER. 

Mr.  Highway,  of  Walsall,  having  had  some  water  sent  for  examinatioa 
by  tlie  Board  of  Guardians,  found  in  it  carbonate  of  lime,  with  minute 
traces  of  oxide  of  iron.  He  also  detected  by  the  microscope  swarms  of 
animalcules,  of  which  he  has  sent  us  sketches  in  pen  and  ink,  desiring  to 
know  their  names. 

The  animalcules  figured  by  our  correspondent  are  common  inhabitants 
of  stagnant  fresh  waters.  Three  of  them  are  Afonoculi  (one  a  species  of 
Daphnia,  perhaps  I),  puJex ;  and  the  two  others  species  of  Cyclops,  of  whidi 
one  may  be  C  castor^  the  other  C.  quadricomis),  and  three  are  globe  animal' 
cules  (species  of  Vdvox).  The  monoculi  are  figured  in  Jurinc's  histoire 
dea  MonocUSf  published  in  1820  :  and  the  globe  animalcules  in  Ehrenberg's 
work  on  the  infusory  animals,  as  also  in  Pritchard's  History  of  Infusoria, 
The  figures  sent  by  our  correspondent  are  too  imperfect  to  enable  a  na- 
turalist to  determine  with  certainty  the  species  whidi  they  are  intended  to 
represent. 


ORGANIC  MATTER  IN  WATER. 

BT  PROF.  rORCHHAMMSR. 

The  test  which  the  author  applies  is  hypermanganate  of  potash  or  soda, 
which  he  prepares  by  heating  the  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  with  chlorate 
of  potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  according  to  the  method  of  Wohler. 
After  heating,  the  salt  is  thrown  into  water,  and  so  much  diluted  muriatic 
acid  is  added  that  it  assumes  a  bluish-red  colour  ;  upon  which  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  passed  through  until  the  colour  has  become  bright  red  and  the 
manganate  of  potash  completely  converted  into  h3rx)ermanganate.  The 
liquid  must  be  cleared,  either  by  allowing  it  to  deposit  all  the  oxide  of 
manganese,  or  by  filtering  it  through  asbestos.  This  liquid  may  be  kept 
for  a  very  long  time  unaltered  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  glass  stopper.  The 
next  process  is  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  test,  which  is  done  by 
taking  any  determined  measure  of  it,  mixing  it  with  water  and  a  little 
alcohol,  and  then  heating  it.  All  the  manganese  is  throvrn  down  ;  and 
after  being  washed  and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat,  it  is  the  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide,  MnO'hMnaOs.  Tliistestis  now  applied  in  such  away 
that,  for  instance,  one  Pound  of  the  water  which  is  to  be  tried  is  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  test,  and  boiled.  If  the  colour*  has  dis- 
appeared, another  quantity  is  added,  and  the  liquor  again  boiled,  until,  on 
going  on  in  that  way,  the  red  colour  of  the  liquid  does  not  disappear  any 
longer.  After  that  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  the  quantity  of  hyper- 
manganate of  potash,  which  has  not  been  decomposed  for  want  of  organic 
matter  in  the  water,  is  determined  by  comparing  its  colour  with  distilled 
water,  to  which  have  been  added  very  small  deterniined  quantities  of  the 
test  solution.  If  the  quantity  of  the  test  which  is  thus  added  in  excess  is 
subtracted  from  the  whole  quantity  which  has  been  used,  the  real  quantity 
of  decomposed  hypermanganic  acid  is  determined,  and  thus  also  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  itself.  This  method  is  liable  to  one  fault,  viz,, 
that  the  nature  of  the  organic  matter  may  be  different,  and  accordingly 
require  different  quantities  of  the  test  liquor  to  be  decomposed.  But  the 
organic  matter  which  genendly  occurs  in  water  is  nearly  always  identical 
with  humic  acid,  and  thus  the  determination  of  the  organic  matter  allows 
it  to  be  compared.  As  to  that  part  of  the  organic  matter  in  water  which 
contains  nitrogen,  the  author  thinks  that  he  has  found  out  a  method  for 
determining  it  by  itself ;  but  not  having  yet  finished  his  experiments  on 
that  point,  he  must  leave  it  out  of  the  question.  Water  taken  firom  a 
greensand  spring  about  twelve  miles  £rom  Copenhagen  contained  so  little 
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organic  matter  that  lib.  only  required  six  measures  of  a  teat  "solution,  of 
which  100  measures  contained  the  manganese  of  0*526  of  the  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide ;  irhile  lib.  of  water  ts^aen  from  a  lake  which  communi- 
cates with  a  peat-moss  required  seventy-four  measures  of  the  same  liquor. 
Prof.  Foichhammer,  continuing  for  a  whole  year  every  week  the  analysis 
of  the  water  which  is  used  for  supplying  Copenhagoi,  observed  the  follow- 
ing facts  : — Ist.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  greatest  in  summer ; 
2nd.  It  disappears  for  the  most  part  as  soon  as  the  water  freezes ;  Sd.  Its 
quantity  is  tuminished  by  rain  ;  4th.  Its  quantity  b  diminished  if  the 
water  has  a  long  way  to  run  in  open  channels. — Chemical  Gazette. 


ON    PATCHOULI. 

BT  SIS  W.  J.  HOOKER. 

FooosTBMON  PATCHOULI.— Pubescens,  caule  suffiruticoto  ramis'[Tagis 
decumbenti-ascendentibus,  foliis  petiolatis  rhombeo-oyatis  obtusiuscuUs 
lobatis  crenato-dentatis,  spids  terminalibus  axillaribusque  densis 
pedunculatis  basi  interruptis,  calycibus  hirsutis  bracteas  ovatas  duplo 
superantibus,  dentibus  lanceolatis  fllamentis  barbatis. 
Pogostemon  Patchouli,|Pe&t.  in  M6r.  <k  la  Soc.  Roy,  dea  Sc,  d'Orl^  torn.  5, 

It.  6  (1845),  ewn  Jc.  Benth.  in  De  Cand.  Prodr,  12.  p,  153. 
pQgostemon  intermedius,  Benth,  in  Wall  Catj  n,  8327. 
/3  ?  spicis  dongatis  laxioribus  subpaniculatis.    P.  Heyneanus.    Benth,  m 

Wall,  PL  Am,  Bar,  1.  p.  31.  De  Cand,  Prodr.  12.  p,  153. 
Hiri>.  Silhet  (Dr.  Wallich);  Penang  and  opposite  shore  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  (^Mr,  O,  Porter),  fi,  Ceylon,  Java ;  Bombay  (Mr.  Law), 
Authentic  specimens  in  our  Herbarium  of  P.  intermedius,  Benth.,  from 
Br.  Wallich,  prove  that  this  plant  is  identical  with  the  Patchouli;  but 
since  by  accident  the  species  was  omitted  in  the  *'  Labiatse"  of  De  Can- 
doUe's  **  Prodromus,"  Mr.  Bentham  waives  the  right  of  priority,  and 
desires  the  name  of  M.  Lepelletier  should  be  retained.  He  is,  indeed,  dis- 
posed to  consider  his  P.parvifiorus  (Silhet,  Assam,  and  Saharunpur),  and 
even  P.  Hejfneanue  (Ceylon,  «fava,  &c),  as  not  really  specifically  distinct ; — 
thus  the  species  would  have  a  wide  range  of  native  locality,  unless,  as  is 
probabla^  the  plant  be  only  cultivated  in  these  several  places. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CASEIN  AS  AN  ENVELOPE  FOR 

MEDICINES. 

BT    a.    JOZEAU. 

In  order  to  disguise  the  disagreeable  odour  and  flavour  of  pills,  and  to 
increase  their  durability,  M.  Jozeau  reconunends  their  being  coated  with 
casein  instead  of  with  gelatin. 

Take  fresh  casein  free  from  butter,  put  it  for  twenty  minutes  into  boiling 
water,  press  it  strongly,  and  then  oissolve  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  (S 
solution  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  form  a  liquid  having  the  consistence  of  syrup; 
then  mix  it  with  sugar  (about  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  caseinX 
eraporate  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  rub  to  powder. 

In  order  now  to  envelop  pills  with  it,  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  mucilage,  with  which  the 
piSs  are  to  be  moistened.  They  are  then  to  be  covered  with  the  powder. 
The  pills  must  be  coated  two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
their  odour  and  flarour.  After  the  kst  ooating  of  mucilage,  they  are  to 
be  dipped  into  slightly  acidulated  water,  instead  of  being  oorered  with 
powder,  and  are  then  to  be  dried. 
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NEW  MODE  OP  EMPLOYING  STARCH  AS  A  TEST  FOR 
MINUTE  QUANTITIES  OF  IODINE. 

BT  M.  L.  THOBEL. 

This  process,  which  is  founded  upon  the  sensibility  of  starch  to  the 
action  of  iodine,  differs  only  fh>m  that  usually  adopted  by  Chemists  in  the 
method  of  eliminating  the  iodine,  and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the 
starch. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  put  into  a  bottle  (if  it  be  a 
solid  it  is  mixed  with  water\  and  six  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  added  to  it ;  a  slip  of  paper  previously 
dipped  in  starch-paste  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  heat  Is 
applied.  If  the  liquor  contain  iodine,  either  free  or  in  j  combination  as 
an  iodide  or  iodate,  the  starch-paper  will  acquire  the  characteristic  violet- 
blue  tint  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  nitric  acid  will  decompose  the 
iodides  if  present,  and  set  the  iodine  at  liberty;  the  object  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  to  replace  the  iodine,  and  decompose  iodates  if  present* 

If  the  paper  be  not  coloured  on  first  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling 
point,  a  second  addition  of  the  two  acids  may  be  made,  when  the  effect 
will  speedily  be  produced.  The  colour  will  generally  appear  immediately, 
and  will  be  gradually  augmented.  Should  the  colour  not  be  developed, 
however,  it  must  not  be  concluded  at  once  that  there  is  no  iodine  present, 
for  it  is  difficult  in  the  presence  of  some  organic  substances,  of  which  treacle 
is  one,  to  get  the  required  indication.  In  such  cases  the  process  should 
be  repeated,  after  adding  to  the  liquor  two  or  three  grains  of  tartrate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  The  mixture  is  to  be  heated  for  an 
instant  before  the  addition  of  the  acids,  which  are  now  to  be  added  in  the 
proportions  of  eight  or  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  four  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  thus  testing,  the  evidence  will  be  conclusive.---%/ouma/  de 
Chimie  fdedkaie. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  MANNA, 

BT  MB.  J.  8TETTNEB. 

Thb  Manna  cuk,  Fraxmua  omits,  in  the  manna  districts  of  Capace, 
Cinesi,  and  Pabarotto,  where  the  best  manna  is  obtained,  does  not  form 
woods,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  is  cultivated  in  separate  plantations. 
These  plantations  generally  present  regular  sqiuires,  hedged  in  with 
CactuM  opuntia.  The  trees  are  planted  in  rows,  and  are  ifrom  two  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  with  stems  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  which 
from  the  first  shoot  are  kept  smooth  and  clean.  The  soil  is  carefully 
loosened  and  freed  from  weeds.  After  the  eighth  year  the  trees  yield 
manna,  which  they  continue  to  do  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  when  they 
are  cut  down,  and  young  shoots  from  the  roots  trained:  one  root-stalk 
frequenUy  yields  from  six  to  eight  new  trees  and  more.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  the  manna,  young  and  strong  shoots  are  requisite ;  but  they 
are  not  tapped  till  the  tree  ceases  to  push  forth  any  more  leaves,  and  the 
sap  consequently  collects  in  the  stem.  This  period  is  recognised  by  the 
cultivators  firom  the  appearance  of  the  leaves ;  sometimes  it  occurs  earlier 
than  at  others,  and  the  collection  of  the  manna  takes  place  either  at  the 
b^inning  of  July  or  only  in  August.  Close  to  the  soil  cross  sections  are 
made  in  the  stem,  and  in  the  lowermost  sections  small  leaves  are  inserted, 
whidi  conduct  the  sap  into  a  receptacle  formed  by  a  cactus-leaf.  This  is 
the  way  the  manna  in  wrtie  is  obtained.  The  incisions  are  repeated  daily 
in  dry  weather,  and  the  longer  they  continue  the  more  manna  is  obtained. 
The  items  are  left  uninjured  on  one  side,  so  that  the  manna  runs  down 
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the  smooth  bark  more  easily.  The  next  year  the  uninjared  side  is  cat. 
The  Manna  cannelata  is  obtained  from  the  upper  incisions,  more  than  forty 
of  which  may  be  counted  on  one  tree.  The  sap  there  is  not  so  ftit  as 
below,  and  consequently  dries  more  easily  into  tubes  and  flat  pieces. 
After  the  manna  has  been  removed  from  the  trees,  it  has  further  to  be 
dried  upon  shelves  before  bemg  packed  in  cases.  The  masses  left  adhering 
to  the  stems  after  removing  the  inserted  leaves  are  scraped  off,  and  con- 
stitute the  Manna  cannelata  m/ragmentis,  Cannelata,  can,infragm,  and 
Capace  are  collected  at  the  same  time  from  one  stem — the  more  Cannelata 
from  the  younger,  and  the  more  Capace  or  Gcrace  from  the  older  part  of 
the  stem.  In  Sicily  the  latter  is  designated  in  sortie,  and  is  probably  the 
most  active.  Dry  and  warm  weather  is  essentially  requisite  for  a  good 
harvest. — Hooker* b  Journal  of  Botany, 

COLOURING  MATTER  FROM  ORCHH* 

BT  ACHUXE  CHAUDOI8. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  colouring  iratler  from  dye  lichens  or 
orchil,  as  raudi  water  is  combined  with  the  lichens  or  orchil  as  will  bring 
the  same  to  a  pasty  state,  and  then  alkalies,  such  as  liquid  ammonia,  are 
added  (in  8on)e  cases  potash  or  urine  and  lime  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose)  ;  but  the  colouring  matter  obtained  in  this  way  is  not  so  pure  as 
that  obtained  by  the  process  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  invention, 
because  the  colouring  extract  is  mixed  witli  the  "  substantive*'  parts  of 
the  lichens  or  orchil.  The  patentee  subjects  the  lichens  or  orchil  to 
re})eated  washings  in  water  until  he  has  extracted  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter  therefrom;  and  then  he.  treats  the  water  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  paste  above-mentioned  has  been  hitherto  treated.  The 
lichens  or  orchil  may  be  washed  in  hot  water  only,  or  in  water  containing 
alkaline  matters. — Chemical  Gazette. 


POISONING  BY  ARSENIC. 

TffE  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roberton  : — 

On  the  22nd  October  last  I  was  requested  by  a  medical  man  to  examine 
a  substance  which  had  l^ecn  ejected  from  the  stomach  of  a  woman  who  had 
just  died,  as  he  suspected,  from  the  efTect  of  poisoning. 

Tiic  suspected  substance  gave  decisive  indications  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic  when  treated  with  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  tests.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination  which  I  witnessed,  traces  of  arsenic  were  also  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  stomach.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  deceased  had  gone 
to  a  neighbouring  Druggist,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  had  purchased 
two-pennyworth  of  arsenic,  which  she  administered  with  her  own  hands. 

Since  the  above  circumstance  has  occurred,  I  have  felt  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  the  Chemist  retailing  arsenic  to  the  public 
under  any  circumstances.  The  caution  adopted  by  some  in  requiring  the 
person  to  bring  a  second  party  before  selling  it,  is  quite  unavailing,  as 
appears  in  this  instance. 

1,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester, 
November  8, 1849. 

CASE  OF  POISONING  BT  MURIATIC  ACID. 

Thbbb  is  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  a  young  woman  (named  Collier) 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  her  fkther  and  her  lover,  went 
out  and  purchased,  on  the  19th  of  November,  two  pennyworth  of  **  Spirit 
of  Salts,"  which  she  swallowed.    The  exact  quantity  is  not  known,  but 
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19  supposed  to  be  about  an  ounce.  The  strength  is  also  uncertain.  There 
is,  however,  ample  evidence  of  a  strong  corrosive  poison.  It  would  appear 
from  her  own  account  that  she  fainted  almost  immediately,  as  she  can 
give  no  information  as  to  what  occurred  afterwards  prior  to  her  admittance 
into  the  infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Allen.  This  was  about  three 
hours  from  the  time  of  taking  the  poison.  She  had  taken  alkalies  by 
medical  advice,  and  vomited  violently.  On  her  admission  at  11  a.m. 
barley-water  (containing  3ij  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  Ojss)  was  ordered 
ad  lUtitum ;  also  in  the  course  of  the  day  half  a  grain  of  muriate  of 
morphia,  with  a  drachm  of  oil  of  almonds.  Leeches  were  applied  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  continued  ;  and  at  8  p.m.  the  vomited 
matters  were  found  tinged  with  blood.  She  complained  of  extreme  cold 
in  her  lower  extremities,  which  to  the  touch  were  quite  warm.  She  also 
had  violent  cramps  and  contractions  of  the  musdes  of  her  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  The  morphia  was  repeated,  with  other  appropriate 
treatment,  which  relieved  the  sickness.  For  two  or  three  days  her  life 
was  despaired  of ;  but  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  recovery.  She  still 
complains  of  great  pain  in  her  legs  and  arms,  as  well  as  in  lier  stomach, 
is  very  mucli  reduced  in  strength,  and  unable  to  stand  without  assistance 


A  FAMILY  NEARLY  POISONED  BY  ARSENIC. 

The  household  of  Mr.  Amos,  a  respectable  farmer  of  Witnesham,  near 
Ipswich,  was  recently  discovered  to  be  suffering  acutely  from  poison,  the 
effects  of  which  threatened  to  be  fataL  The  facts  are  these  :— Soon  after 
dinner  the  whole  of  the  family,  including  the  domestics,  numbering 
altogether  seven  or  eight  persons,  were  seized  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
It  was  at  first  ascribed  to  the  indigestible  nature  of  the  meat,  a  joint  of 
veal,  but,  upon  inquiry  being  pursued  a  little]  farther,  Mr.  Amos  found 
out,  to  his  extreme  horror,  that  they  had  partaken  of  poison,  the  joint 
having  been  "  basted"  with  arsenic  instead  of  flour.  The  dripping  pan,  it 
appears,  when  not  in  use,  had  been  placed  beneath  a  cupboard  in  which 
were  deposited  some  packets  of  arsenic  intended  for  wheat- steeping.  One 
of  the  packets  burst,  and  its  contents  slipped  through  a  crevice  into  the 
dripping-pan,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  well  floured.  When  the 
pan  was  put  down  to  the  fire  the  supposed  flour,  whicii  a  cleanly  cook 
would  have  removed,  was  allowed  to  remain  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
no  suspicion  existing  as  to  how  it  came  there.  On  medical  aid  being  pro- 
cured, the  alarming  symptoms  gradually  yielded,  and  all  the  sufferers  were 
soon  out  of  danger. 

A  correspondent  gives  another  version  of  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
namely,  that  the  bag  of  arsenic  had  been  placed  for  safety  on  a  shdf  in- 
side the  kitchen  chimney,  and  that  the  chain  of  the  smoke-jack  had 
rubbed  a  hole  in  the  bag. 

BOTANICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  DESIDERATA. 
{From  the  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry j  edited  by  Sir  F.  W.  ffersckelt  Bart) 

AFRICA  (including  ARABIA  AND  ABYSSINIA  ). 

Cape  Aloes, — What  is  the  particular  species  of  Aloe  affording  the  drug 
of  this  name?     Wnat  is  the  kind  used  at  Bethelsdorp,  near  Algoa  Bay  ? 

Madagascar  Cardamom. — Is  it  Amomum  angusd/oliumf  Specimens  of 
the  plant  and  fruit  should  be  sent  home. 

Scitamineous  Fruits  of  Western  Africa. — A  full  collection  of  these  (com- 
prising the  various  kinds  of  cardamom),  the  plants,  with  roots  and  fruit, 
should  be  transmitted  home,  with  the  native  names  appended  to  them. 
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Myrrh, — 10  the  myrrh  of  commerce  produced  by  one  vegetable  species, 
or  several  7  If  by  several,  specimens  of  each  kind  and  of  the  plant  afibrd- 
.ing  it  are  desirable,  accompanied  by  the  native  appellations.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  know  whether  the  myrrh  of  commerce  be  the 
growth  of  Arabia  or  of  Abyssinia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa. 

Euphorbiwn  Gum. — What  is  the  species  of  Euphorbia  affordmg  the  sub- 
stance thus  called  in  commerce,  and  which  comes  from  Mogadore  ?    The 
stems  found  in  the  commercial  Euphorbium  are  not  those  of  the  plant 
figured  in  Jackson's  Morocco,  nor  yet  are  they  those  of  Euphorbia  offici-  ■ 
narum  or  E.  Canariensis, 

Shea  Butter, — Living  plants  and  specimens  in  flower  and  fhiit  are 
required. 

Galam  Butter. — Is  this  identical  with  the  Shea  butter  of  Park? 

Camwood, — The  source  of  the  dye-wood  so  called,  from  the  Grold  Coast, 
with  specimens  of  the  tree,  are  a  desideratum. 

Bucku  of  the  South-African  Hottentots.— To  determine  the  different 
kinds  collected  by  the  natives. 

Senna. — What  plant  yields  the  African  senna?  Hichardson  says  it  is 
brought  from  Ghat  in  the  Sahara. 

African  Oak,  or  African  Teak, — This  wood,  though  largely  imported 
by  our  royal  dockyards  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  is  totally 
imknown  botanically. 

Ichaboe  Resin.— The  Ichaboe  ships  did,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
bring  from  the  adjacent  shores  of  Africa  a  gum-resui,  constituted 
of  the  dead  stems  of  a  Geranium,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  South  African  Geranium  spinosum  of  Linnteus  {Monsonia  Burmanni, 
D.C.).  An  account  of  this  substance  appeared  in  'EderCs  Voyage  in  Search 
for  Nitre  and  the  true  Nature  of  Guano,  London:  1846.  None  is  now  to 
be  procured  in  England,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  nature  and  property 
of  this  singular  gum-resin  were  not  examined.  Perfect  specimens  of  the 
gum-resin  and  the  plant  are  desired. 

N.B.  Much  information  remains  to  be  obtained  respectiug  the  useful 
woods,  gums,  dye-stuffs,  &c.,  of  Western  Africa. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


THE  PIMLICO  SEWEB  CATASTROPHE. 

We  omitted  to  allude  to  this  event  last  month,  but  it  appears  to  be 
deserving  of  some  notice  on  account  of  the  chemical  points  involved  in 
the  inquiry.  The  facts  are  briefly  these.  On  the  12th  of  September  two 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  entered  the  sewer  in 
Warwick  Street,  which  communicates  with  that  in  Kenilworth  Street. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  both  dead.  A  third 
followed,  in  the  hope  of  extricating  them,  and  died  also.  A  policeman 
entered  the  sewer  to  remove  the  bodies,  and  instantly  died.  Mr.  Wells,  a 
surgeon,  imprudently  followed  the  example,  M'ith  the  same  fatal  result. 
The  bodies  when  removed  from  the  sewer  had  assumed  a  greeuish-blue 
slate  colour,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  bronze  statue.  Iklessrs. 
Phillips,  Gotto,  and  Lovick,  the  Surveyors  of  the  Commissioners,  state  in 
their  report — *'  Upon  carefully  examining  the  ground  forming  the  sides  of 
the  trench  made  over  the  sewer  to  get  at  the  men,  Mr.  Phillips  noticed  at 
one  place  a  stratum  of  green-coloured  matter,  six  inches  thick,  about  five 
feet  above  the  sewer.  He  immediately  procured  some  of  tins  matter, 
which  consists  of  lime  refuse,  used  in  purifying  gas.  Its  smell  being  simi- 
lar to  the  putrid  smell  issuing  from  the  sewer,  he  thought  it  probable  that, 
when  the  men  entered  the  sewer  to  measure  the  deposit,  it  was  full  of  gas 
emanating  from  this  lime  refuse,  from  its  having  impregnated  the  surface- 
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water,  which,  in  its  passage  downwards,  saturated  the  adjacent  ground, 
and  percolated  through  into  the  sewer.  The  men  died  immediateiy  under 
the  spot  where  the  lime  refuse  was  found."  To  ascertain  the  fact,  he  took 
a  hottle  of  the  fluid  from  the  sewer,  with  the  refuse  he  had  previously 
taken  out  of  the  trench,  to  Dr.  Hre  for  examination. 

Dr.  Ure  reported  that  the  refuse  matter  was  gas  lime  (commonly  called 
blue  hiUy),  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  certain  prussic  acid 
compounds,  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia;  and  that  the  water  from 
the  sewer  afforded  to  chemical  reagents  similar  results,  with  the  addition 
of  urine  and  other  animid  exuviee, — the  quanity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
haying  heen  increased  hy  the  action  of  the  carhonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  liquor  impregnated  with  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  gas 
lime.  He  attributed  the  death  of  the  men  to  the  inhalation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  the  other  gaseous  compounds,  and  considered  that  the 
fatal  result  had  been  accelerated  by  the  percolation  of  the  surface-water 
through  the  gas  lime,  as  previously  supposed  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Cubitt,  who  had  constructed  the  road,  conceiving  this  report  to  be 
an  implied  imputation  against  himself,  caused  a  further  investigation  to  be 
made  by  other  distinguished  Chemists ;  and  the  Ck)mmi3sioner8  of  Sewers 
appointed  Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair  to  examine  and  report  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Flayfair,  having  examined  some  of  the  sewerage  liquor,  furnished 
a  report  entirely  at  variance  with  that  of  Dr.  Ure.  He  stated  that  the 
sewage  liquor  contained  no  cyanogen  compounds;  that  it  contained  .an 
excess  of  ammonia;  and  that  neither  prussic  acid  nor  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen could  have  been  present  in  an  uncombined  state."  He  further 
stated  that  the  ammonia;  together  with  the  corresponding  equivalent  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  emitted  from  animal  and  vegetable  effete  matter, 
would  be  quite  suffl^ent  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  men. 

Assuming  the  honesty  of  the  statements  made  by  Drs.  Ure  and  Flayfiiir, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  specimens  examined  by  these  Chemists  could 
not  have  been  of  the  same  nature,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  derived 
from  different  sources.  Dr.  Flayfair  states  that  his  specimens  were  taken 
not  from  the  open  trench,  wJiere  plenlif  of  gas  lime  had  fallen  in,  but  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  opening  of  the  sewer. 

Dr.  Ure  asserts  that  "the  sewage  stuff*  would  yield  nearly  two  ounces 
per  gallon  of  pharmacopceia  proof  pure  prussic  acid,  a  dose  sufficient  to 
kill  fifteen  men."  Dr.  Flayfair,  in  his  rejoinder,  states  that  he  "  would 
willingly  undertake  to  drink  the  whole  of  the  product  of  that  (prussic) 
acid  which  Dr.  Ure  could  obtain  from  the  distillatiqp  of  ten  thousand 
gallons  of  a  simUar  specimen."  He  asserts  that  there  is  "  not  one  eight- 
millionth  part  of  any  compound  of  prussic  acid  in  the  three  specimens 
of  water"  examined  by  himself.  He  arrived  at  this  ccmduaon  by  testing 
the  liquor  for  prussic  acid  without  finding  any  indication;  and  afterwards, 
on  adding  to  a  pint  of  the  same  liquid  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  testing  in  the  same  manner,  he  readily 
detected  its  presence.  And  he  goes  on  to  state,  that  even  in  the  water  in 
the  open  trench,  where  the  gas  lime  had  fallen  in,  there  was  not  one- 
hundr^th  part  of  the  prussic  acid  which  Dr.  Ure  avers  he  found  and  gives 
as  representing  the  composition  of  the  sewage  matters  generally. 

Dr.  Flayfair  states  that  a  saturated  solution  of  the  worst  gas  lime  above 
the  sewer  does  not  contain  twenty  grains  of  any  soluble  sulphuret ;  from 
which  he  infers,  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  supposed  infillara- 
tion  had  taken  place,  this  would  only  have  accounted  for  a  very  trifling 
part  of  the  fatal  impurities;  and  he  says  that  *'  the  prussic  acid  com- 
pounds, if  they  had  filtered  into  the  sewer,  would  have  been  quickly 
rendered  innocuous  by  the  soluble  sulphuret,  which  exposed  to  air  would 
form  a  sulphocyanide,  a  constituent  of  the  saliva  of  man  and  all 
animals." 
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But  he  farther  declares  that  such  infiltration  could  not  have  taken  place; 
for  **  direct  experiment  proyes  that  the  iron  in  the  clay  underneath  the 
gas  lime  arrested  the  sulphuret,  and  refused  it  a  passage  to  the  eewer." 

This  is  positivelj  denied  by  Dr.  Ure,  who  affirms  that  there  "were  other 
channels  by  'which  the  Uquor  might  have  passed  into  the  side  of  the  sewer, 
where  the  bricks  were  not  set  in  cement,  without  descending  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  clay.  Mr.  Flayfair  states  in  reply,  that  had  this 
been  the  case  the  bricks  would  haye  been  discoloured;  but  he  has  admitted 
that  there  may  be  Prussian  blue  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sewer. 

The  real  question  at  issue  is  this— Did  the  gas  lime  impregnate  the 
water  which  found  its  way  into  the  sewer  with  cyanogen  compounds  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  accelerated  the  death  of  the  men? — or  was 
their  death  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  emanations  of  a  foul  drain  or 
cesspool?  On  this  point  hinges  an  important  legal  question.  If  Dr.  Ure 
had  been  able  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  his  position,  Mr. 
Gubitt  might  have  been  liable  to  pecuniary  damages  for  compensation  to 
the  families  of  the  deceased,  on  the  ground  that  by  making  up  the  road 
with  gas-lime  he  had  been  accessary  to  their  deatli.  The  supposition  that 
a  trace  of  some  cyanogen  compounds  existed  in  the  mud,  or  eyen  in  the 
liquor  of  the  sewer,  would  be  irrelevant.  It  must  be  shown  that  these 
compounds  existed  in  such  a  form  as  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sewer.  The  opinion  of  the  jury  and  of  scientific  Chemists  generally, 
on  this  subject,  exonerates  Mr.  Cubitt 

NATIONAL  GRANT  FOB  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES. 

It  is  reported  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  announced  to  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  bis  intention  to  propose  in  Parliament  an 
umnal  grant  of  :eiOOO  for  the  promotion  of  acWce.  Whether  this 
sum  is  to  be  placed  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Royal  Society,  or 
of  the  Goyemment,  we  have  not  heard.  Nor  do  we  yet  know  what 
are  the  precise  objects  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  deyoted —whether 
for  promoting  scientific  inyestigations,  or  for  the  encouragement  and 
reward  of  scientific  men. 

Until  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  proposed 
measure  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  benefit  or  an 
injury  to  science.  In  times  like  these,  when  the  Goyemment  is  endea- 
TOurW  to  efiect  the  most  rigid  economy  in  its  yarious  departments, 
it  would  be  most*unwise  for  Parliament  to  make  so  large  an  annual 
grant  for  scientific  purposes,  without  taking  good  security  that  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  devoted  are  praiseworthy,  and 
that  it  cannot,  and  therefore  will  not,  be  jobbed  away.  Hitherto, 
howeyer,  we  have  no  experience  to  enable  us  to  anticipate  any  par- 
ticular benefit  which  is  likely  to  accrue  to  science  from  mmts  of  this 
land.  What  good  has  resulted  from  the  WoUaston  Tund  or  the 
Royal  Medals  ?  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
mvans,  the  latter  have  proved  rather  detrimental  than  beneficial ;  and 
we  belieye  that  the  Lmntean  Society  acted  wisely  a  few  years  since 
(see  PJiarmaceuHcalJoumal,  yol.  yi.,P«  389 — 1847),  in  declining  to  ac- 
cept the  bequest,  made  by  one  of  its  members,  of  an  annual  gold  medal. 
If  Lord  John  Russell  really  desires,  as  we  believe  he  docs,  to  lend  na- 
tional aid  to  science,  let  him  provide  a  proper  buildins  in  which  all  the 
scientific  and  literary  societies  of  the  metropolis  may  nold  their  meet- 
ings, and  where  all  the  libraries  and  museums  of  these  institutions  may 
be  congregated.    This  would  be  conferring  an  unquestionable  benefit 
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on  science  and  scientific  men.  Furthermore,  if  the  Groyemment  were 
to  subscribe  to  expensiye  English  and  Foreign  works,  and  distribute 
copies  of  these  amongst  public  and  scientific  libraries,  another  great 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  science.  Goyemment  aid  could  not 
be  more  worthily  bestowed  at  this  time  than  on  the  Linniean  Society, 
now  almost  houseless,  and  without  the  pecuniary  means  of  proyiding 
a  proper  receptacle  for  its  yaluable  museum  and  library.  We  hope 
the  Council  of  this  Society  will  take  immediate  and  actiye  steps  for 
placing  before  his  Lordship  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  this 
most  useful  Society. 

NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LINNiEAN  SOCIETY. 

Mb.  Robbbt  Bbown  has  decided  to  accept  the  imanimous  inyita- 
tion  of  the  Council  to  be  put  in  nomination  as  President  of  the  Society. 
In  a  scientific  point  of  yiew  Mr.  Brown  is  the  fittest  man  in  Europe  to 
hold  this  distinguished  ofiice ;  and  he  will  be  doubtless  elected  unani- 
mously. We  hope,  howeyer,  that  he  will  not  permit  the  continuance 
of  the  present  torpid  or  sleepy  state  of  the  Society :  we  trust  that  both 
he  and  the  Council  will  bestir  themselyes  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
Goyemment  apartments  in  Somerset  House,  rent-free. 


PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  UNQUALIFIED 
PRACTITIONERS. 

Thb  following  instructions  haye  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular, for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  desire  to  institute  proceed- 
ing under  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815.  We  belieye  the  circular 
is  issued  by  the  medical  Protection  Society,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries ;  but  of  this  we  haye  no  eyidence,  as  no 
name  is  attached  to  the  document : — 

The  following  obseryations,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  to  be  adduced 
in  support  of  an  indictment  against  an  individual  for  practising  as  an 
Apothecary  without  legal  quaUfication,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  solicitor  retained  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 

The  offence  imputed  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  defendant,  not  having 
been  in  practice  as  an  Apothecary  prior  to  the  Ist  of  August,  1815,  has 
practised  as  an  Apotliecary  without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication from  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
whicli  is  made  an  offence  by  the  14th  section  of  the  Act  55  George  UI. 
c.  cxciv.,  commonly  called  the  Apothecaries'  Act. 

The  prosecutor  should,  in  the  first  place,  satisfy  himself  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  in  practice  as  an  apothecary  prior  to  the  Ist  of  August, 
1815;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  he  did  not  hold  a  commission  or  warrant 
as  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  which  bore  date  prior  to  the  ist  of  August, 
1826.  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  cxxxiii.,  s.  4.  Stevenson  v,  Oliver,  8  Meeson  and 
Welsby,  234.    Millbanke  v.  Grant,  3  Ad.  &  £IL  N.S.  690.) 

If  the  defendant  is  not  exempt  from  tho  operation  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Act  on  either  of  the  grounds  above  referred  to,  and  has  practised  as  an 
apothecary  without  having  obtained  the  certificate  of  qualification  re- 
quired by  the  Act,  he  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  under 
the  I4th  section  of  the  Act,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  penalty  im* 
posed  by  the  20th  section. 
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The  practice  of  the  apothecary  consists  in  attending  and  adTistng  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  diseases  requiring  medical  (as  distinguished  from  sur- 
gical) treatment,  and  prescribing,  compounding,  and  supplying  medicines 
for  their  cure  or  relief.  The  class  of  cases  which  it  is  the  proTinoe  of  the 
apothecary  to  treat  includes  most  of  the  diseases  by  which  the  human 
frame  is  affected  ;  for  instance,  diseases  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  bowels,  when  the  disorder  is  unattended 
by  any  external  wound,  sore,  or  tumour,  and  when  medical  treatment, 
unaided  by  any  manual  operation,  is  called  fbr. 

It  is  necessary,  howeyer,  to  be  Tery  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  parti- 
cular instances  of  practice,  because  the  defendant  will  probably  endearour 
to  show,  that  in  the  cases  given  in  evidence  he  acted  in  the  character  of  a 
surgeon,  or  a  man-midwife,  or  a  druggist— in  any  character,  in  fkct,but  that 
of  an  apothecary.  The  following  cases  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrating 
the  functions  of  the  surgeon,  the  apothecary,  and  the  druggist  respectively. 
Alison  V.  Hay  don,  4  Bing.  619.  1  Moore  and  Payne,  5S8,  S.C.  Apoth. 
Ca  17.  Greenougb,  1  Q.  B.  R.  799.  1  Gale  and  Davidson,  378,  S.C.  Apoth. 
Co.  V.  Lotinga,  2  Moody  and  Robinson,  495. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  to  establish  in  each  case  of  practice,  is  the 
nature  of  the  disease  with  which  the  patient  was  afflicted ;  next,  that  the 
defendant  attended  the  patient,  and  prescribed  and  supplied  medicines  for 
his  cure  or  relief;  aud  lastly,  that  the  attendance  and  supply  of  medicines 
were  with  a  view  to  gain. 

The  disease  may  be  proved  either  by  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  de- 
fendant himself,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  direct  evidence,  by  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  observed  by  the  patients  themselves,  or  their 
fiiends.  The  defendant's  attendance  may  also  be  proved  by  the  patients 
or  their  friends.  The  supply  of  medicines  must  be  proved  by  the  person 
who  fetched  them  from  defendant's  house,  or,  if  they  were  sent  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  defendant,  that  fact  must  be  shown.  The  compounding  of  the 
medicines  should  be  clearly  brought  home  to  the  defendant ;  and  if  the 
medicines  were  sent  or  fetched  from  his  house,  and  it  cannot  be  proved, 
in  any  of  the  cases  given  in  evidence,  that  the  medicines  were  actually 
compounded  in  his  house,  it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared  with  proof  of 
his  being  in  possession  of  the  means  of  compounding  them. 

A  bill  delivered  by  the  defendant  is  important  evidence,  as  proving  fire- 
quently  the  attendance,  the  supply  of  medicine,  and  that  both  were  ren- 
dered with  an  intention  of  being  remunerated  for  them.  A  bill,  however, 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  other  evidence  can  be  given  to  the  same 
efiect ;  for  instance,  that  the  defendant  attended  the  patients  as  medical 
men  ordinarily  do,  and  that  he  gave  no  intimation  that  his  services  were 
gratuitous. 

Midwifery  cases,  and  cases  consequent  upon  childbirth,  and  all  cases 
where  (although  the  disorder  may  be  in  its  main  features  a  medical  case) 
there  is  any  external  wound,  sore,  or  tumour,  in  addition,  should  be 
avoided. 

Evidence  should  be  adduced  of  the  defendant's  practice  in  six  or  eight 
cases  at  least. 

It  must  be  shown  that  the  defendant  has  not  obtained  the  certificate  of 
qualification  required  by  the  Act ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  ad- 
mission by  the  defendant  to  that  effect,  the  fact  must  be  proved  by  tho 
evidence  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  their  books. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  be  prepared  with  general  evidence  to  negative 
the  supposition  that  the  defendant  was  in  practice  before  the  1st  of  August, 
1816;  that  his  age,  for  instance,  would  not  admit  of  his  having  been  in 
practice  at  that  period. 
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If  the  registrar  of  births,  marriaget,  and  deaths  should  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  the  defendant's  certificates  of  the  cause  of  death,  such 
certificates  will  materially  assist  in  supplying  evidence  of  the  defendant's 
practice,  inasmuch  as  not  only  is  tlie  fact  of  attendance  admitted  on  the 
face  of  the  certificate,  but  the  disease  of  the  patient  is  also  stated. 


THE  SUGAR  PATENTS. 

Db.  Scofpern  having  called  upon  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  to  make 
an  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  evidence  (confidentially)  in 
contradiction  of  a  statement  in  our  last  number  (page  220)  respecting  the 
experiments  undertaken  by  him  for  Mr.  Sievier, — this  was  declined  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  course  would  be  at  variance  with  the  impartiality 
which  We  always  wish  to  maintain.  At  the  same  time  he  was  informed 
that  a  counter-statement  would  be  inserted  on  his  authority  if  he  should 
desire  it. 

The  letter  forwarded  by  Dr.  ScoflTem  for  this  purpose  contains  much 
irrelevant  matter,  and  also  some  vituperative  remarks  on  the  character 
of  a  Chemist,  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  article  in  question, 
but  who  neither  saw  it  prior  to  publication  nor  was  in  any  way  commu- 
nicated with  in  reference  to  it.  As  the  letter  is  **  to  be  published  entire 
or  not  at  all,"  we  omit  it.  Dr.  Scofi*em  designates  the  account  of  his 
transaction  with  Mr.  Sievler  as  a  **  base  fabrication ;"  and  the  statement 
respecting  the  objection  urged  against  his  process  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  as  an  "  untruth."  He  also  asserts  that  the  lawsuit 
has  been  promoted  by  him,  and  not  by  the  other  party,  and  that  pending 
this  lawsuit  he  is  restrained  from  producing  his  evidence. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  A  SPECIFIC. 

A  Correspondent  lately  made  an  inquiry  respecting  Murray's  specific 
for  the  gout.  We  Imve  now  obtained  the  history  of  this  nostrum.  Mr. 
Murray,  about  five  years  ago,  was  a  servant  of  Col.  Rowan  (one  of  the 
Police  Commissioners).  He  represented,  about  that  time,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  secret,  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  several  genera- 
tions (/),  for  curing  the  gout.  On  examination  we  find  that  his  specific 
contains  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  some  aromatic 
tincture,  apparently  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms.  Cousidering  the 
comparatively  recent  introductiod  of  iodide  of  potassium  into  tlie  Materia 
Medica,  it  would  appear  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Murray  was  very  early  in 
the  secret,  or  that  the  term  generation  was  not  applied  in  its  usual  sense. 
It  is  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  he  was  employed  at  a  public  institution 
to  dispense  medicines;  probably  he  gleaned  his  medical  knowledge  during 
those  manipulations.  However  that  may  be,  he  is  now  established  in 
Clarges  Street,  and  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in  praise  of  his  nostrum.  The 
author  commences  with  a  sonnet,  and  proceeds  with  a  novel,  encouraging, 
but  non-medical  treatise  on  gout,  adds  a  long  list  of  testimonials,  and 
concludes  by  stating  that  he  will  allow  no  quack  agents  to  sell  his  medi- 
cine, ^  nor  will  it  be  procurable  from  Chemists  and  Druggists." 

Among  his  patrons  are  Lord  EUesmere  ;  Lewis  Ricardo,  M.P. ;  Lady 
Mills ;  Madame  Tossaud  ;  the  Rev.  George  Hanbury ;  the  Porter  at 
Apsley  House  ;  the  Cook  at  the  Athenseum  ;  Lady  Charlotte  Greville  ; 
and  other  *' distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  town  and  country  T' 

This  instance,  among  others,  serves  to  show  by  what  class  of  persons 
secret  Dottmms  are  poshed  into  notoriety. 
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LAYS  OP  THE  LABORATOBT. 
Hydrogen  to  Chlorine, 

Oh  !  tell  me,  when  wilt  thoa  be  mine, 

My  beautiful,  my  green  ? 
Oh !  say  our  atoms  shall  combine, 

My  loTe— my  own  Chlorine  I 

How  slowly  will  the  moments  pass, 

The  sand  of  Time  will  run 
As  Muriatic  Acid  Gas, 

Till  thou  and  I  make  one  I 

Magneeia,  the  Foreaken  One^  to  Su^hune  AeitL 

Thou  hast  left  me  for  another ; 

Be  it  so,  since  we  must  part : 
Scom'd  affinity  111  smother ; 

Go,  unconstant  as  thou  art. 
Since  Baryta,  me  forsaking, 

Thou  hast  chosen  for  thy  mate, 
I,  a  worthier  partner  taking, 

Will  become  a  Carbonate. 
To  a  rival  more  aUuriog 

Now  Magnesia  yields  thee  finee; 
Form  with  her  a  more  enduring 

Sulphate  than  thou  didst  wi&  me ! 

Ammonia;  a  Duet, 

Ammonia  so  frolicsome,  whither  away  ? 
To  sport  in  the  breeze  like  a  butterfly  gay. 
Still  liyely  as  ever,  thou  aeriform  thing  I 
My  delight  is  to  constantly  be  on  the  wing; 
So  I'll  merrily,  merrily,  soar  to  the  sky, 
For  you  know  Fm  the  Tolatile  Alkali. 

Tra,  la,  la,  la. 

PuncKa  Pockeibook, 


RBVIEWB. 

HiSTOiRE  Naturellg  des  Quinquikas,  ou  Monographie  du  Genre  Cinchona; 
suivie  d'une  Discripiion  du  Genre  Caecarilla  et  de  qudquee  outree  Piantee 
de  la  mime  Tribu,  Par  M.  H.  A.  Weddeli^  M.D.  Ourrage  accompagn^ 
de  34  planches.    Paris,  1849.    Fol.,  pp.  108. 

[The  Natural  History  of  tbb  Cinchonas,  or  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Cinchona  ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Genus  CascariUaj  and  of  some  other 
Plants  of  the  same  Tribe,  By  M.  H.  A.  Wbddell,  M.D.  With  34 
plates.] 

We  are  anxious  to  draw  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  mag- 
nificent work,  copious  extracts  from  which  appeared  in  our  last  number, 
and  others  appear  in  the  present  one.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  production  have  been  already  explained,  and  we  therefore  now  proceed  to 
give^an  analysis  of  its  contents. 

In  an  Introduction  of  fifteen  pages,  the  author  gives  an  historical  notice  of 
the  principal  travels  in  the  cinchona  regions,  his  itinerary,  and  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  collecting  the  cinchona  barks.  In  our  last  number  we  made 
copious  extracts  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Weddell's  work,  with  a  description 
of  the  manner  of  collecting  the  bark,  and  in  the  present  number  we  subjoin 
a  woodcut  illustrative  of  bark-peeling  in  the  valley  of  San  Juan  del  Oro. 
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FHABMACBUTICAL  CABBAQB. 


I'be  author  then  proceeds  to  the  description  of  the  ^enua  Cinchona, 
This  part  of  the  work  occupies  sixty  pages.  After  giving  the  generic  cha- 
racters of  the  cinchonas,  he  makes  some  observations  on  the  barks  which 
this  genus  furnishes,  and  concludes  witk  a  suntmary  of  the  dbte  wkkh  his 
zeseitfckes  have  fwnished  on  this  sal^ct  A  translation  of  this  part  of  his 
work  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of  our  Jovmal  (see  page  267).  He 
then  gives  a  description  of  the  geographical  distributkm  of  the  geiras^  and 
proceeds  to  notice  the  ^ecies*  of  which  he  makes  twenty-one.  each  of  which 
he  describes.    They  are  as  follows  :— 


1.  C  QJitajfa*  t 

S.  *"  Camdmminea* 
**  aerobiemkitm'* 
"  omygdalifoiia'*  f 

**  muinUis^f 
*'  BoUviana*^ 


3. 
4. 
5. 

7. 


8. 

amcramOm^ 

15. 

9. 

•*  pmbescens* 

16. 

10. 

"  eordijolta* 

17. 

11. 

"  fmrpurateens*  f 

18. 

12. 

••  ovata* 

19. 

13. 

••  Ooiwe/iflfia*  t 

20. 

14. 

"  glanduli/era* 

21. 

C.  amen/afm*  f 

CorqptfjwiM*  J 

Mutim^ 
**  hinutd* 
**  discolor 
''  Pekdba 


u 
u 

u 


We  have  indicated  by  an  a^lcri$k  *  the  species  figured  in  Mr.  Weddell's 
woik,  and  by  a  dagger  f  the  new  ones  which  are  described  for  the  first  time 
by  our  author.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  species  is  the  one  which 
yields  quinine,  and  which  our  author  calls  u,  Caiiaaya,  In  our  last  mmbcr 
(page  232)  we  gave  a  brief  botanical  notice  of  this  new  specieSi  hat  we 
propose  to  present  a  more  complete  account  of  it  with  a  figure  in  a  suhsc^vent 
number.  Mr.  Weddcll  concludes  his  account  of  the  genus  cinchova  by  a 
tabular  view  of  the  cinchona  barks,  with  the  botanical  names  of  the  speeies 
from  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  obtained*  A  translatioa  of  this  tabic 
appeared  in  our  last  number  (page  240). 

The  last  part  of  Mr.  Wcddell's  work  is  devoted  to  those  gtrnra  tf  the 
Cfsdbowi  tribe  which  cure  either  new  or  but  Utde  immm.  This  ftai  of  the  work 
occupies  twenty-four  pages,  and  is  devoted  to  the  eonsidejration  of  thhrty-oiio 
mecies  belonging  to  six  geneia,  Bameiy,  OuauiMm,  Ladenbergia^  PSmemidia, 
Gemphouoy  Ltuumenuiy  and  Chymtoiyhm, 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr. 
Weddell  in  his  splendid  volume.  The  woik  is  got  up  in  too  costly  a  style  to 
he  in  the  hands  of  many  private  individuals,  and  we  therefore  pruposs  to 
hiy  before  our  readers,  from  tinw  lo  tioMv  translations  of  aonw  of  the  nore 
intoesting  parts  of  it 
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Orignnic  Bodies3. 
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PHABMACEUTICAL  CABBAGE. 

AoconDiMO  to  the  vnad  and  ptopcr  couftesy  between  editons  when 
extracts  or  qnoCatioas  are  made,  the  sooroe  whoice  the  aiticies  are  taken 
is  adoMwledged.  Some  of  our  contempomries  are  in  the  hnhit  d  ap- 
plying the  aciasori  frcdj  to  onr  Jovnal,  purvey hig  the  nsah  of  our 
bOwon  to  their  renders  as  if  oonposed,  translated,  or  arranged  by  them- 
selves. This  is  technically  called  **cabbaos,*  and  the  persons  so  acting 
are  "greens/*  who  appropriate  the  •*  Attic  salt"  of  others  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  seasoning  nt  home. 


'*  . 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

<<Ths  Kbw  PHARMAcopfBiA.**— Sereral  correspondents  haTe  sent  com- 
anmications  inqoiiing  when  this  work  is  likely  to  appear.  [It  is  quite  ini' 
possible  for  us  to  answer  the  question.  One  of  the  letters  alluded  to  con- 
tains some  suggestions  respecting  galbanum  pill  and  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  number.] 

Mr,  Shntbaole  suggests^  as  a  precaution  to  preyent  accidents  like  the 
recent  one  in  the  Kemlworth  sewer,  the  adoption  of  an  apparatus  for  purify- 
ing the  air  prior  to  respiration,  by  passing  it  through  milk  of  lime.  The 
apparatus  is  similar  in  principle  to  Mudge's  Inhaler,  and  adapted  to  the 
face  so  as  to  exclude  impure  air.  This  suggestion  has  already  been  under 
consideration. 

OaUw.— ].  Ink  stains  may  be  remoyed  by  oxalic  acid  and  other  acids  f 
also  by  chloride  of  lime.— (2.)  Grease  by  French  chalk  powder,  a  hot  iron 
being  held  orer  it;  also  by  means  of  either.— (3.)  Ironmoulds  by  oxalic  acid. 

S,  7.  B, — By  colocynth  pulp  we  understand  the  pulp  without  the  seeds. 

Perseverantui, — (1.)  Lindl^'a  Vegetabh  Kingdom,  BaffoMi^s  MamuU  of 
BoAifiy.— (2.)  We  shall  announce  it  as  soon  as  we  hare  authority. — (3.)  No. 

JS,  Zh  F. — We  have  tried  many  formulae  for  incbvcb,  but  none  of 
them  were  sufficiently  eligible  for  publication.  We  hare  been  told  that  it 
is  sometimes  made  with  two  parts  of  olibanum  and  one  of  benzoin. 

M.  H.  A, — (1.)  The  words  in  the  prescription  are  oleiricini  communis. — 
(2.)  We  haye  no  practical  experience  in  tne  preparation  of  a  fluid  water- 
colour  from  saffron. 

Mr,  Bdwards, — When  Yin.  Ferri  Nov.  occurs  in  a  prescription,  we  shonld 
understand  the  preparation  of  P.L.  1836  to  be  intended,  that  being  Ihe  one 
which  speedily  spoils  by  keeping,  and  should  therefore  be  used  new.  The 
former  vinum  ferri  is  but  little  if  at  all  liable  to  change,  and  would  be  unex- 
ceptionable if  its  strength  were  not  uncertain,  depending,  as  it  does,  on  the 
condition  of  the  wine  employed.  This  objection  might  be  overcome  by  the 
solution  of  a  definite  quantity  of  tartarised  iron  in  good  sherry,  regulating 
the  strength  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

M.  L,  D.— We  haye  no  authentic  analysis  of  Brando's  Enamel. 

Carolus, — Webelieye  "Benzole"  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Heathfieldand 
Burgess,  Princes  Square,  Finsbury.— if .  L,  D.  directs  our  attention  to  tho 
following  Erratum  in  our  number  for  September,  p.  144 — ^Jy.  of  tinct. 
ginger  and  kino  being  stated  instead  of  5u* 

Mr.  WUHammm. — The  lotion  consisting  of  expressed  oil  of  mace,  oil  of 
almonds,  liquor  ammonis,  sp.  rosemary,  and  rose-water,  is  not  easily  incor- 
porated. The  two  oils  should  be  very  carefully  incorporated  at  first,  and 
the  other  ingredients  added  gradually,  with  contmucd  trituration. 

"  Frater.''* — (I).  Chemists  are  allowed  ^  sufferance  to  sell  spirit  of  wine 
for  medicinal  use,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  Si  is  not  safe  to  sell  it  to 
strangers  without  a  written  order  stating  that  it  is  for  medicinal  use,  which 
order  ^ould  be  preserved.  The  addition  of  any  substance  to  "  medicate" 
it  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  liability,  if  m^ely  added  as  an  eyasion.--(2.) 
Cayenne  essence  and  camphorated  chloroform  are  not  officinal  preparations. 
We  have  no  formulas  for  them. 

Mr.  Cofe.— Wax  is  bleached  by  melting  in  water  and  exposure  to  light 
and  air.    Sometimes  chlorine  is  improperly  used,  and  spermaceti  is  added. 

Mr,  Ward, — ^A  person  profiBKing  to  act  at  a  yisitiag  apotfadcary  oi  surgeon 
is  not  eligible  at  a  maaiber  of  tho  Phumaeesticftl  Society. 
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C.  CarUde, — (1.)  See  Vol.  yIL,  No.  tIL  The  in^jor  and  minor  examinations 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  conducted  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square.^2.) 
Harrowcatb  Salts  : — chloride  of  sodium,  500  gr. ;  crystallised  chloride 
of  calcium,  150  gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  90  gr. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
250  gr.;  sulphuretof  sodium,  120  gr.,  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

£,  Tr. — The  questions  of  the  professors  published  in  this  Journal  refer  to 
examinations  for  prizes. 

Alpha, — lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

A,  K^t  A.  P.  S. — Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

Chdielmus. — See  Vol.  vii.,  No.  vii.  Reading  wiUi  much  perseverance  may 
to  a  certain  extent  supply  the  place  of  lectures.  It  is  necessary  to  pass  the 
examination. 

H.  W,  (Ross). — The  letter  has  been  received. 

Giiknus, — (1).  No  material  deviation  should  be  made  from  the  directions 
of  the  Fharmacopcsia  in  the  preparation  of  syrup;].  There  is  good  reason 
for  not  boiling  some  of  the  syrups,  such  as  syrup  lemons,  and  others  con-  ' 
taining  free  acid,  as  the  cane  sugar  would  be  thereby  converted  into  grape 
8ugar,  which  is  much  less  soluble. — (2).  The  method  described  is  that 
usually  adopted. 

«/.  v.,  A,  P.  S. — Brass  Lacquer. — R  Shellac,  gamboge,  dragon's  blood, 
each  120  parts,  saffron  30  parts,  rectified  spirit  1000  parts.  Digest  with 
heat  and  strain. 

Progressive  Development, — The  point  alluded  to  in  the  question  can  only 
be  determined  by  experiment,  as  there  are  no  tables  that  we  know  of  relating 
to  such  mixtures.  Our  correspondent  would  find  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  spirit  of  the  required  density,  and  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  rectified 
spirit  used  for  the  purpose. 

T.  B.  (Swansea). — (1).  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  Druggist  calling  his 
establishment  "  Medical  Hall." — (2).  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  Druggist 
from  practising  tooth-drawing  and  blood-letting.  —  (3).  The  formula  for 
Solution  of  Muriate  of  Morphia  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  iii  the  last 
edition  of  Gray's  Supplement,  is  correct 

HyJ.  Chhr.^^Refer  to  Walker's  Electrotype  Manipulation,  sold  by  Knight, 
of  Foster-lane. 

M.  P.  S. — Noad  on  Electricity,  &c. 

J.  W. — Tallow  is  frequently  bleached  by  means  of  chromic  acid.  Solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash  and  hydrochoric  acid  being  added  to  the 
melted  fat 

H.  J. — Infusion  of  red  cabbage  is  made  by  digesting  the  sliced  cabbage 
iniboiting  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  straining,  and  then  neutral- 
ising the  acid  with  an  alkali. 

A.  Z.— (1).  The  following  test  for  croton  oil  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia: — When  agitated  with  itsownyolume  of  pure  alcohol  and 
gently  heated,  it  separates,  on  standing,  without  having  undergone  any 
apparent  diminution.— (2).  Formulae  for  hair  dyes  will  bo  found  in  Gray's 
Supplement~(3).  For  the  cause  of  the  gelatinization  of  tincture  of  kino, 
see  Pharm€tceutical  Journal,  vol.  i.,  page  399. 

We  have  received  a  review  cut  and  dried  for  insertion,  apparently  from 
(he  author  of  the  work,  which  we  have  not  seen  !  I 
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THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

THE      FSOGSE88      OF      THE     INQUIBT. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  among  the  various  facts  and  opinions  con- 
tained in  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  conmiunications,  to  arrive  at  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory'  conclusion.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
all  parties  would  at  once  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  a  legislative 
enactment  interfering  in  some  degree  with  their  business  arrange- 
ments ;  still  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  all  would  agree  as  to  the 
Srecise  nature  of  the  regulations  most  calculated  to  produce  the 
esired  effect. 

It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  observe,  on  reviewing  the  whole  cor- 
respondence, the  great  caution  which  prevails  among  our  members 
generally  in  the  sue  of  poisons.  Many  propositions  have  been  sub- 
mitted &r  consideration  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  authors, 
and  embodying  the  regulations  they  adopt  in  their  own  establish- 
ments ;  and  numerous  cases  are  recorded  which  evince  no  less  sagacity 
than  caution  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  or  crimes.  Apart  from 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  inquiry,  the  fact  is  established  that  among  a 
very  larse  number  of  our  members,  the  same  kind  of  regulations  are 
voluntarily  adopted  which  have  been  suggested  as  the  basis  of  a 
legislative  enactment,  and  although  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
importance  of  the  investigation,  it  shows  at  least  that  the  glaring  evils 
wmch  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  movement  to  remedy,  cannot 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  Chemists  as  a  body.  We  are  justified  in 
stating  that  a  general  desire  prevails  among  the  members  of  our 
Society  to  sanction  any  practicable  plan  which  mi^ht  be  contrived  for 
diminishing  the  facilities  now  existing  for  criminal  and  accidental 
poisoning ;  and  if  some  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
attaining  this  object  by  legislative  means,  there  appears  to  be  no  dis- 
position to  oppose  the  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  subject, 
with  a  view  of  collectively  arriving  at  a  definite  and  harmonious  con- 
clusion. We  purposely  avoid  goin^  further  into  details  at  present,  as 
it  would  not  be  right,  pending  the  investigation  of  the  Committee,  to 

five  any  bias  to  opinions,  which,  in  order  to  carry  weight,  must  be 
ased  upon  facts. 

PHARMACY  IN  GUERNSEY. 

We  have  at  various  times  given  some  account  of  the  state  of  the 
laws  relating  to  Pharmacy  in  other  nations,  and  we  are  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  extend  this  series  of  historical  notices  so  as  to  include 
every  nation,  state,  or  province  in  which  special  regulations  exist  in 
reference  to  this  branch  of  the  profession.  Among  the  correspondence 
which  has  arisen  out  of  the  recent  inquiries  concerning  the  sale  of 
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foisons,  some  interesting  information  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Thos. 
^  Naftel  (one  of  our  Members)  at  Guernsey.  In  returning  the 
replies  to  the  list  of  questions,  Mr.  Naftel  makes  the  following  state- 
ment respecting  our  profession  as  exercised  in  that  island :— 

'*  Both  parties,  the  public  and  the  profession,  are  severally  protected, 
and  this  last  maintains  that  rank  and  respect  to  which,  as  a  profession, 
it  is  entitled. 

**Any  person  desirous  of  establishing  himself  as  a  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  is  obliged  to  deposit  for  inspection,  with  the  law  officers  of 
,the  Crown,  his  credentials,  consisdng  of  indenture,  certificates  of 
character,  and  of  having  served  at  least  five  years  under  a  qualified 
and  reoognised  person.  The  applicant  is  then  presented  to  the  Court 
by  the  Crown  officers,  and,  on  their  report,  the  Court  sanctions  the 
application  or  not,  accordinj^  to  circiimstances.  If  allowed,  it  is  regis- 
tered on  the  records  of  the  island,  of  which  the  party  can  always  obtain 
a  copy,  to  be  useful  to  him  elsewhere  should  he  at  any  time  leave  the 
place. 

'^  The  sale  of  drugs  is  prohibited  to  any  one  else  but  the  Chenust ; 
and  all  other  poisons,  except  arsenic,  are  generally  refused,  if  not  on 
the  order  of  a  medical  practitioner.  Accidents  in  dispensing,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  indeed,  almost  unknown. 

'*  From  what  I  have  said  you  will  also  observe  that  the  business  of 
a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  Guernsey  is  distinct,  and  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  dispensing  and  the  retail  of  drugs,  including  spices. 

"  It  would  much  benefit  both  the  community  and  ute  Chemists  in 
£ngland,  were  regulations  similar  to  the  above  enacted  and  insisted 
upon  by  the  legislature,  and  even  by  corporations  for  their' respective 
towns. 


THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACTS. 

SAIIXira  MEAK  THE  WIND. 

Ws  revert  to  this  subject  in  consequence  of  several  informations 
which  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  during  the  past  month, 
and  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  prudent  observance  of 
the  instructions  laid  down.  While  we  are  claiming  protection  asainst 
unjust  and  arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  officers  employed 
by  the  Commissioners,  it  is  only  fair,  on  the  other  side,  to  discounte- 
nance anything  which  wears  the  semblance  of  an  evasion,  and  we 
advise  our  members,  instead  of  sailing  too  near  the  wind,  to  take  care 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  it  is  better  to  affix  a 
stamp  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  penalty.  The  stamp  is  paid  for  by  the 
public,  the  penalty  is  paid  by  the  Chemist.  But  we  submit  that  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  even  if  successful,  is  impolitic,  as  ingenuity  of  this 
kind  obliges  the  Commissioners  to  resort  to  similar  tactics,  and  is 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  more  rigid  interpretation  of  the  law  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  instructions  which  we  have  given  on  authority  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  Acts,  are  sufficient  to  protect 
ihe  cautions  Chemist  against  prosecutions  resulting  from  ignorance  on 
his  part.  It  is  the  origmal  and  primary  object  of  uiese  Acts  to  impose 
a  tax  npon  patent  and  prc^Nrietary  nostrums,  a  class  of  medicmes 
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Qsaallj  puffed  in  an  extravagant  manner,  and  realizing  a  large  revenue ; 
sometimes  issued  hy  ignorant  quacks,  and  frequently  recommended 
far  a  varietj  of  di8orda*8,  in  terms  calculated  to  mislesid,  and  therefore 
to  injure  the  public.  Thus  far  the  tax  may  be  considered  a  tax  upon 
the  gullibility  of  John  Bull. 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  extremely  difficult  so  to 
legislate  as  to  include  all  the  parties  intended,  without  inflicting  injury 
on  others  who  infiinse  on  the  principle  in  a  minor  and  less  objec- 
tionable degree.  A  Chemist  who  furnishes  domestic  medicines  without 
giving  to  his  customers  the  requisite  iuformation  respecting  their 
Severn  uses  and  doses,  incurs  an  obvious  responsibility,  and  it  would 
appear  a  convenience  to  both  parties,  as  well  as  a  proper  precaution, 
to  insert  this  infcNrmation  on  the  printed  labels.  Such  a  course,  how- 
ever, if  allowed  with  exemption  m>m  stamp  duty,  would  open  the  door 
to  infringement  by  those  to  whom  this  tax  is  especially  intended  to 
apply.  The  law  recognises  no  distinction  between  the  Chemist  and  the 
quack.  If  A.  B.  may  recommend  his  medicines  on'printed  labels  'or 
handbills,  G.  D.  may  do  the  same.  Some  line  must  therefore  be 
drawn.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  existence  of  a  secret  in  the 
formula  or  mode  of  preparation  should  constitute  the  liability.  But 
if  so,  a  quack  mi^ht  evade  the  law  by  publishing  a  fictitious  formula, 
and  a  manufactunn^  Chnnist  mig^t  be  subject  to  the  tax  on  intro- 
ducing a  new  chenucaL  The  law  therefore  enacts  that  a  recommen- 
dation for  any  disorder,  whether  on  the  label,  or  a  handbill,  or  in  a 
public  advertisement,  renders  a  medicine  liable.  This,  and  the  other 
regulations  already  published,  are,  as  we  observed  above,  sufficient  for 
the  cautions  Chemist. 

To  those  who  are  apt  to  hover  about  the  boundary  line,  like  the 
skater  who  is  attracted  by  the  word  '•'•  Dangerous  "  on  a  sign-post,  a 
few  words  of  advice  may  be  useful,  and  this  will  be  more  intelligible  in 
the  form  of  examples.  We  have  before  us  a  label  for  EsSence  of 
Ginger^  respecting  which  nothing  is  stated  but  the  dose,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  taken.  But  the  label  contains  an  allusion  to  the  restorative 
powers  of  ginger  in  certain  disorders  named.  Another  label  for 
Essence  of  Ginger  and  Chamomile^  is  drawn  up  with  the  same  ingenuity, 
under  the  idea  that  because  the  essence  itself  is  not  recommended, 
therefore  the  medicine  is  not  liable.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  this 
IS  considered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  to  be  an  evasion,  and 
the  medicine  is  liable. 

Aromatic  Qainine  Wine  is  indirectly  recommended  on  a  label  in  a 
very  concise  essay  on  the  medicinal  virtues  of  bark,  and  the  discovery 
of  quinine  as  the  active  principle  is  mentioned  as  a  ^prominent 
example  of  the  advantages  which  medicine  has  derived  m>m  Che- 
mistry.'' We  could  not  recommend  this  as  a  safe  label,  although  it 
aught  possibly  esci^.  Again,  a  "  Cordial  Tincture  of  Turkey  Bhwarb^ 
prepai*ed  from  the  finest  Turkey  Rhubarb,  combined  with  the  most 
approved  aromatics  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Dose,  as  a  stomachic  or 
digestive,  one  dessert  spoonful,"  &e. ;  ^*  as  a  worm  laxative,  two 
taole-spoonfuls."  Here  no  disorder  is  mentioned,  and  the  directions 
merely  explain  two  distinct  properties  of  rhubarb,  dependent  severally 
on  the  dose.  In  the  same  maimer  the  dose  of  oil  c^  turpentine  must 
be  regulated  according  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  taken,  whether  as 
a  diaphoretic,  a  diuretic,  or  a  vermifuge.   On  this  principle  the  state- 
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ment  on  the  above  label  might  be  admissible,  being  construed  not  as  a 
recommendation  but  as  a  necessary  method  of  defining  the  dose.  The 
doubt,  in  this  instance,  hinges  on  the  question  whether  the  composi- 
tion is  or  is  not  a  secret  nostrum,  the  term  ^  approved  aromatics" 
being  indefinite.  We  should,  therefore,  class  this  among  the  labels  on 
the  boundary  line,  and  therefore  unsafe. 

"  Dr,  Gregory's  Stomachic  Powder.  Dose,  a  tea-spoonfnl  in  a  glass  of 
water."  "  Cough  Pills^  one  occasionally."  "  AntAilious  PUh,  one  ^or 
two  a  dose."  "  Heartburn  Lozenges,  one  occasionally."  These,  and 
other  medicines  similarly  described  (although  liable  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law),  are  safe  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Board,  published  in  vol.  viii,  p.  154. 

If  it  be  stated  on  the  label,  "  Dr,  Gregory's  Powder^  a  valuable 
stomachic  in  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Heartburn,"  &c.  "  PiUs  for  Cough^^ 
jv.  "  PiUs  for  Bilious  ComplaintSy^^  "  Lozenges  for  Heartbum,^^  ^, 
j*c.,  then  the  medicines  are  liable. 

This  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  use  of  the  adjective  is  permitted  merely  by  way 
of  definition,  to  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  medicine 
from  another.  If  the  other  form  of  expression  were  allowed,  a  list  of 
disorders  without  limit  might  be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
law  altogether.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  anomaly  except  an  altera- 
tion of  uie  law,  and  until  this  can  be  effected,  we  advise  our  Members 
to  avoid  sailing  too  near  the  wind. 


PENALTIES  FOR  SELLING  SPIRIT  OF  WINE. 

SEIZUSE  OF  ILLICIT  SFntlT. 

NcMEBons  informations  have  recently  been  laid  agtdnst  Chemists 
and  Druggists  and  others  for  selling  spirit  of  wine,  more  particularly 
illicit  spirit,  which  has  been  in  circulation  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Penalties  ot  various  amounts,  from  £1000  to  £100  have  been  inflicted, 
subject  to  reconsideration,  with  a  view  to  mitigation,  in  the  event  of 
memorials  being  presented. 

We  are  informed  that  the  illicit  spirit  is  sold  at  about  10$.  a  gallon, 
sometimes  as  low  as  6^.,  and  an  idea  prevails  among  some  parties  that 
this  article  may  legally  be  purchased  for  certain  purposes.  This  is  a 
very  dangerous  mistake,  and  we  advise  all  Chemists  who  value  their 
reputation  and  the  credit  of  their  profession,  to  avoid  purchasing  spirit 
when  offered  by  strangers.  It  is  carried  round  by  the  makers,  or 
their  agents,  to  the  shops  of  Chemists,  and  offered  for  sale  by  sample. 

The  nonest  tradesman  who  pa^s  \7s.  6rf.  or  19s,  for  duty-paid  spurit 
has  no  chance  in  competition  against  those  who  purchase  the  article  at 
less  than  half  the  price ;  and  £ose  who  embark  in  this  illicit  traffic 
are  not  likely  to  be  gainers  in  the  end,  as  a  penalty  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  womd  more  than  counterbalance  their  extra  profit,  besides 
injuring  their  character  as  honourable  men. 

In  many  instances  French  polish  and  other  compounds  made  with 
illicit  spirit  have  been  seized,  and  we  have  been  inrormed  that  several 
hundred  persons  (including  oilmen  and  grocers)  have  been  pro- 
secuted. 
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The  powers  of  the  Excise  ore  so  despotic,  that  the  defence  even 
of  an  innocent  person  is  extremely  dimcult,  and  in  many  cases  the 
parties  accused  have  been  advised  by  their  solicitors  to  plead  guilty, 
and  throw  themselves  on  the  merc^  of  the  Board,  instead  of  incurring 
the  expense  of  a  defence  on  such  disadvantageous  terms.  It,  therefore, 
may  happen  occasionally  that  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty.  If 
this  should  be  the  case  with  any  of  our  Members  during  the  present 
proceedings,  it  would  be  advisable  to  appoint  a  meeting  to  consider 
what  course  should  be  adopted  for  obtainmg  redress,  in  which  we  shall 
be  fflad  to  render  any  assistance  in  our  power. 

Without  doubt  fraud  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  we 
hope  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  use  all  their 
endeavours  to  discourage  and  expose  a  kind  of  traffic  which  is  no  less 
impolitic  than  discreditable.  Very  great  injury  is  inflicted  on  our 
whole  body  by  these  delinquencies.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Excise  informed  a  deputation  of  the  Societ]^  some  years  ago  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  afford  every  indulgence  to^Uhemists, 
that  justice  or  the  wants  of  the  public  might  recjuire  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  spirit  of  wine  in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  busmess ;  but 
that  stringent  regulations  were  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  to  which  frauds  on  the  Excise  were  committed  by  persons 
taking  advantage  of  this  indulgence.  It  had  become  a  regular  system 
to  hawk  about  small  quantities  of  illicit  spirit  to  the  retail  shops  of 
grocers,  oilmen,  and  diemists,  and  although  each  transaction  was  small 
in  amount,  the  total  was  so  large  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce 
a  general  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirit  by  unlicensed  persons,  as 
the  only  enectual  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  system  of  fraud. 
Hence  arose  the  persecution  of  Chemists  reported  in  former  numbers 
of  this  Journal.  Subsequently,  a  concession  was  made  in  favour  of 
Apothecaries  and  Chemists,  who  were  permitted  to  sell  spirit  in  small 
quantities  for  medicinal  purposes  only.  This  privilege  is  again  in  jeo- 
pardy, and  if  the  strict  prohibition  should  be  re-introduced,  we  shall 
Lave  occasion  to  thank  the  delinquents  of  1849  for  bringing  back  upon 
us  the  troubles  of  1844-5. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to 
discountenance  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  any  frauds  on  the 
revenue  or  other  disreputable  practices.  This  has  always  been  our 
policy,  and  on  this  ground  rests  the  influence  of  the  Society  in  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  its  Members.  But  in  order  to  enjoy  this  pro- 
tection it  is  necessary  that  we  should  individually  and  collectively 
have  "  clean  hands.*' 

We  advise  our  Members  to  refresh  their  memory,  on  the  subject  of  the 
regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine,  by  reference  to  voL  iv., 
pages  480,  493,  and  577  ;  vol.  vi.,  pages  99,  101,  and  145. 
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At  a  Meeting  of  tlie  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of 
December,  Peter  Squibe,  Esq.,  President^  in  the  chair,  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS 

presented  the  following  preliminary 

REPORT 
On  the  Answers  received  in  Reply  to  the  List  of  Questions  proposed  by 
the  Committee^  in  reference  to  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  especiaUy  of 
Absenic. 

Is  the  sale  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic,*  the  practice  of  obtaining  an 
indifferent  witness  is  adopted  bj  a  large  majority  of  vendors.  In  many 
cases,  a  written  entry  is  made  in  a  register,  and  signed  by  all  the  parties ; 
the  word  '*  arsenic  '^  is  inyariably  put  on  the  inner  paper,  and  *'  poison  ^ 
on  the  outer,  or  vice-versa,  and  sometimes  both  words  are  placed 
on  each  paper,  either  in  writing  or  by  printed  labels.  In  many  cases, 
the  principal  of  the  shop,  only,  supplies  the  demand,  but  does  not  admit 
any  of  his  own  people  as  witnesses.  It  is  sold  usually  to  well-known 
customers.  It  is  often  coloured,  or  mixed  with  lard,  soft  soap,  tar,  &c. 
In  some  instances,  where  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  have  existed, 
cream  of  tartar  has  been  giyen  with  all  the  formality  used  in  supplying 
arsenic,  by  which  substitution  suicides  have  been  prevented.  Many 
lives  have  also  been  saved  by  other  precautions  on  the  part  (^  Chemists, 
to  whom  application  has  been  made  for  poison. 

The  principal  purchasers  of  arsenic  are  colour  and  chemical  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  flockmasters,  veterinary  surgeons,  shipwrights, 
flass  manufacturers,  candle-makers,  and  dyers,  these  employ  it  largely ; 
ut  the  smaller  or  retail  quantities  are  demanded  by  braziers,  white- 
smiths, bird-stuffers,  gamekeepers,  gardeners,  grooms,  whitewashers, 
painters,  firework-maJLcrs,  and  by  rat-catchers,  housekeepers,  an 
others  of  all  classes,  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  of  all  kinds. 

By  many  Druggists  in  the  country,  arsenic  is  kept  in  one  pound  an 
half-pound  packets,  weighed,  wrapped,  and  labelled,  and  it  would  be 
delivered  to  any  shepherd  or  farmer's  servant  in  any  quantity,  on 
application  by  written  order ;  or  a  pound  or  more  would  be  sold,  with 
the  usual  precautions,  to  any  known  customer  connected  either  with 
farming  or  flocks,  with  whose  requirements  the  seller  was  foXLj 
acquainted.  Arsenic  is  used  in  dipping  sheep,  and  it  requires  about 
forty  pounds  of  arsenic  for  every  1000  sheep.  Some  dippers  number 
40,000  sheep.  Many  Druggists  sell  upwards  of  one  ton  of  arsenic  per 
annum. 

The  dippers  are  subject  to  serious  afiections  of  the  hands.  The 
death  of  one  is  reported  from  Braintree.  Deaths  amongst  the  sheep 
are  frequent;  but  these  are  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
operators. 

Arsenic  is  largely  employed  in  steeping  wheat.  Persons  in  drilling 
the  wheat  so  prepared  have  been  seriously  affected,  although  this  is 

*  Many  Chemists  refuse  to  sell  it.— Ed. 
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attributed  by  some  to  the  lime  necessarily  used  with  it.  Accideitts 
have  also  occmred  from  the  subsequent  use  of  vessels  in  which  the 
arsenic  had  been  prepared.  Many  deaths  have  been  known  to  occur 
amongst  the  stock  from  eating  this  prepared  wheat,  tn^.,  horses,  calves, 
pigs,  and  fowls ;  and  also  coveys  of  partridges,  pheasants,  and  numy 
small  birds.  With  regard  to  calves  thus  poisoned,  one  lot  can  bie 
shown  to  have  been  sent  to  the  London  mariEet. 

In  many  districts  sulphate  of  copper  has  superseded  arsenic  in  the 
preparation  of  wheat.  This  process  possesses  the  advantage  of  not 
requiring  lime.  In  other  parts  the  use  of  arsenic  for  this  purpose 
seems  to  be  unknown.  Other  substitutes  for  arsenic  are  proposed  for 
washing  sheep.  The  poisoning  appears  to  have  resulted,  in  some 
cases,  &om  the  purioininff  of  arsenic  by  farm  servants ;  in  others 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  procured  from  the  village  shops. 
The  care  observed  by  the  Druggists  in  obtaining  a  witness  and 
labelling  the  parcel  is  often  of  no  avail,  for  the  suicide  and  the  mur- 
derer have  respectively  accomplished  their  determined  purposes  not- 
withstanding every  precaution.  Oxalic  acid  and  laudanum  are  ex- 
tensively used. 

The  Committee  in  reporting  progress,  being  in  expectation  of  many 
other  letters,  defer  the  final  report  until  after  the  next  meeting  of 
Council. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  17th, 
to  examine  the  conmiunications  subsequently  received,  and  to  consider 
the  bearings  of  the  entire  correspondence  on  the  question  at  issue. 
This  correspondence  being  very  voluminous,  and  requiring  mudi 
careful  arrangement  and  investigation,  the  Committee  were  not  pre- 
pared to  agree  upcm  a  final  report,  but  adjourned  the  question  for 
further  consideration.        

EVENING  LECTURES. 

The  Evening  Lectures  on  Electricitt  and  Magitetism  by  Mx. 
Redwood,  the  commencement  of  which  was  noticed  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  this  Journal,  have  been  continued  every  Wednesday  through 
the  past  month,  excepting  Christmas  week.  The  number  of  lectures, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  six,  will  be  extended  to  eighty  the 
lecturer  having  found  it  difficult  to  bring  the  subject  within  narrower 
limits.  One  lecture  was  occupied  with  the  subject  of  magnetism, 
three  have  been  devoted  to  frictional  electricity,  and  two  to  thermal 
and  voltaic  electricity,  including  the  calorific,  luminous,  and  chemical 
effects  of  the  latter. 

Electro-magnetism  still  remains  to  be  treated  of  in  the  two  con- 
cluding lectures,  which  will  be  given  on  the  2d  and  9th  of  January. 

Some  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  on  the  first  evening  of 
these  lectures,  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  which  rendered 
the  atmosphere  oppressive,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  room,  which  has  proved  perfectly  successful.  The  plan  adopted, 
which  is  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Sherringham,  consists  in  making  four 
larcular  holes  of  six  inches  in  diameter  through  the  external  wall  of 
the  room  immediately  under  the  cieling,  and  fixing  a  flap  before  each 
hole,  which  when  closed  excludes  the  external  air,  and  when  opened  by 
a  string,  gives  to  the  current  of  cold  air  which  then  enters,  an  ascending 
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direction,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  falling  on  to  the  heads  of  those 
seated  beneath  the  oi)ening.  The  cold  air,  after  passing  along  the 
ceiling,  becomes  sufficiently  warmed  from  contact  with  this  surface, 
and  admixture  with  the  more  rarified  air  of  the  room,  to  prevent  the 
annoyance  otherwise  experienced  from  draughts. 

The  attendance  at  the  lectures,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
subjects,  have  contmued  unabated. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Royal  Institution^  Colquitt  Street^  Friday  Evening,  November  23, 

THE  PRESinENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Dr.Brstt  delivered  his  first  lecture  on  Arsenic,  in  which,  after  de- 
scribing the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  in  cases  of  poisoning 
with  arsenic,  he  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  specific  action 
of  arsenic  as  a  poison. 

A  question  has  arisen,  he  sidd,  *^  Can  arsenic  be  detected  in  the 
blood  ?  Twenty-five  years  ago  toxicological  works  stated  it  could  not. 
Orfila  within  the  last  few  years  has  detected  it  in  the  blood  both 
during  life  and  after  death,  also  in  every  soft  organ  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  urine.  Antimony,  copper,  and  lead,  have  been  also  found  in 
blood  and  milk.  Dr.  Brett  nad  himself  detected  it  in  the  spleen, 
diaphragm,  tissue  of  the  stomach,  tissue  of  intestines,  pancreas,  liver, 
kidneys,  brain,  muscular  fibre.  This  proves  that  it  is  carried  Oirough 
the  system  by  the  blood. 

How  then  does  arsenic  act  as  a  poison ?  Is  it  specific  in  its  action? 
or  does  it  combine  chemically  with  the  organic  tissues  ? 

Liebig,  in  his  Organic  Chemistry,  part  ii.,  chap,  xiv.,  p.  358,  con- 
siders that  **  these  substances^'  act  as  poisons  by  entering  into  definite 
chemical  combination  with  albumen  and  muscular  tissue,  forming  such 
stable  compounds  as  the  **  vis  vitce"  is  imable  to  break  up,  and  there- 
fore the  vital  functions  are  destroyed.  Dr.  Brett^s  objections  are  these : 

1  St.  Soluble  salts  of  arsenic  act  more  poisonously  than  arsenious 
acid  itself. 

2d.  Symptoms  have  immediately  followed  taking  the  poison. 

3d.  Minute  quantities  have  produced  violent  symptoms  and 
even  death. 

4th.  Insoluble  compounds  of  arsenic  are  poisonous. 

5th.  It  is  detected  m  all  the  soft  organs,  both  in  contact  and 
remote,  also  in  the  secretions. 

6th.  The  speedy  destruction  of  life  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
and  arsenical  fumes. 

7th.  The  variations  in  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances. 

8th.  Gelatinization  and  ulceration  of  tissues. 

9th.  Readiness  with  which  arsenic  may  be  dissolved  out  from 
tissues  after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  the  following  experiments : — 

1.  Half  gr.  As  Os,  mixed  with  1 13  grs.  white  of  egs,  gently 
heated  for  some  time,  and  the  coagulate  afterwardsboued  in 
water  for  a  few  minutes — arsenic  was  found  in  the  water. 

2.  Quarter  gr.  to  260  grs.  white  of  egg,  same  treatment  and 
result. 
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3.  Quarter  ^.  to  363  m.  of  warm  blood,  arsenic  was  foiind 
in  the  water  with  which  uie  coagulate  was  boiled. 

Cases  were  quoted  in  support  of  the  foregoing  statements. 

In  cases  of  recovery  has  any  one  seen^  or  examined  "  an  eschar  ?" 
has  any  definite  compound  of  arsenic  and  tissue  been  proved  to  exist  ? 
Is  it  likely  that  when  arsenite  of  potash  is  taken  that  albumen  takes 
arsenious  acid  from  potash,  and  forms  an  insoluble  compound  ?  Does 
not  potash  take  arsenious  acid  away  from  a  coagulate  ofalbumen  with 
the  greatest  ease  ?  Is  it  credible  that  ^  part  arsenic,  in  the  case* 
referred  to,  should  cause  death  in  two  days  by  combining  with  all  the 
organic  tissue  ? ! 

Insoluble  compounds  of  arsenic  do  produce  death  —  this  Liebig 
denies,  Orfila  has  proved  it  t 

If  arsenic  combmes  with  the  albumenous  and  muscular  matter  in 
the  stomach,  how  does  it  reach  every  soft  organ  of  the  bod^,  the  blood 
and  the  urine  I  Mr.  Britten,  of  Dublin,  lost  his  life  in  inhaling 
hydrogen,  from  S  0»  containing  arsenic !  did  the  minute  quantity  of 
gas  inhaled  (in  a  state  of  great  ddlution)  chemically  combine  with  the 
albumen  and  mucus  membrane,  and  thus  destroy  life  ? 

Can  we  argue  merely  chemically  on  pathological  subjects  ?  Are  cause 
and  result  to  be  expected  in  the  animal  economy,  or  the  action  of 
disease  to  follow  each  other  by  the  same  fixed  laws  observed  in  the 
laboratory  ?  If  so,  why  have  we  no  laboratory  precision,  why  are  not 
the  results  as  imvaried  and  dejuiiie  t 

Surely  arsenic  is  a  specific  poison^  and- not  to  be  bound  by  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination  in  its  action  on  the  animal  economy. 

Mr.  Mebcbr  said  that  Liebig^s  theorjr  was  supported  by  MiiUer, 
Bischofi*,  Sir  K.  Kane,  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  naving  obtained  so 
much  credence  in  the  highest  circles,  he  thought  it  worthy  of  deferential 
consideration. 

Dr.  Inman  thought  that  it  was  hastily  written  and  confusedly  ex- 
pressed, and  he  doubted  not  a  second  edition  of  the  work  would  show 
a  considerable  modification  of  Liebig^s  views.  Nothing  appeared  to 
him  more  certain  than  that  many  medicines  exercbe  a  specific  action 
on  the  system,  without  undergoing  either  solution  or  cnemical  com- 
bination. 

Mr.  Samublson  read  a  paper  on  Soda  Ash. 

Friday  Evening^  December  7th,  1849. 

THE  PBESIDEirr  IN  THE  OHAIR. 

Dr.  Brett  resumed  his  lecture  on  Arsenic,  and  proceeded  to  illus- 
trate the  chemical  tests  used  for  detecting  the  poison. 

These  have  been  fully  described  on  several  occasions  in  this  Journal. 
(See  vol.  i ,  pp.  277  and  511;  vol.  ii,  pp.  123  and  1 80 ;  vol,  iv,  pp.  133 
and  349,  &c.  &c.). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Mercer  renmrked  that  he 
had  repeated  Dr.  Brett's  experiments  with  regard  to  the  arsenical 

*  The  case  alladed  to  is  as  follows  :  a  girl  died  from  the  application  of  an  arsenical 
paste  to  an  ulcer  of  the  breast.  The  preparation  contained  only  one  twenty-fourth 
of  its  weight  of  arsenic,  it  was  applied  only  one  night  on  a  surface  of  an  incn*and-a- 
half  diameter.    Death,  with  ioiiammaUon  of  the  stomach,  ensued  within  two  days . 
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compounds  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture.  He  took  100  grains 
albumen  and  one  grain  arsenious  acid,  and  coagulated  bj  heat ;  he 
boiled  the  coagulate  in  water,  and  could  onlj  get  a  small  stain  bj 
Marsh's  test ;  on  decomposing  the  organic  matter,  the  proof  was 
abundant.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  combination  had  ta^en  place, 
though  a  trace  of  arsenic  might  be  removed  by  boiling. 

Dr.  Brett  said  in  reply,  that  if  Liebig*s  theory  meant  anything,  it 
at  least  meant  this,  that  arsenic  formed  a  compound  in  atomic  pro- 
portion with  albumen ;  and  that  albumen  being  in  excess,  no  agent  can 
abstract  the  acid,  except  by  decomposing  the  organic  matter.  How, 
then,  can  even  "  a  trace  "  of  arsenic  bo  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water  ? 
But  it  was  not  a  mere  trdce,  he  had  obtained  abundance  of  it  firom  his 
experiment,  in  which  he  only  used  one-quarter  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
which  Mr.  Mercer  employed.  Christison  had  taken  the  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  and  dissolved  out  the  whoU  of  the  arsenic  by  continued  boiling 
in  water.  What  becomes  of  the  chemical  theory  in  cases  where  the 
efiects  of  arsenic  are  continuous  for  four,  five,  or  even  six  years  ? — was 
there  an  insufficiency  of  albumen  to  combine  with  the  minute  quantity 
of  arsenic  taken  ? 

Mr.  Waldie  thought  that  the  theory  with  reference  to  arsenic  was 
founded  upon  analogy,  and  not  upon  direct  experiment.  Dr.  Brett's 
experiments  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  and  he  thought 
they  were  conclusive  objections  to  Liebig*s  views. 

Mr.  Wai^keb  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  in  which  he 
considered  the  proposals  of  the  Medical  Association,  viz.,  1st,  A  license ; 
2d,  Mixture  with  colouring  matter ;  3d,  A  witness ;  4th,  Entry  in  a 
register.  His  objection  to  the  first  was,  its  tendency  to  lessen  the 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  therefore  diminish  the 
precaution  adopted ;  2a,  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  colouring 
matter ;  3d,  The  uselessness  of  a  witness,  this  being,  in  most  cases,  so 
easily  obtained ;  4th,  the  danger  of  false  names  and  addresses. 

His  own  proposition  was,  that  its  sale  should  be  confined  to  Chemists 
and  Druggists  and  medical  men,  or  to  other  parties,  by  an  order 
si^ed  by  a  magistrate.  These  precautions  he  thought  would  check 
criminal  poisoning,  and  altogether  prevent  accident. 

Mr.  Alp  ASS  thought  the  colouring  of  great  importance,  and  that 
many  fatal  results  would  have  been  prevented  by  this  precaution. 
He  did  not  see  why  other  poisons  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  well  as 
arsenic,  oxalic  acid,  sugar  of  lead,  laudanum,  &c  He  thought  that 
they  might  be  all  restricted. 

Mr.  Waldie  thought  that  no  impediment  should  be  imposed  on  the 
student  of  Chemistry,  who  constantly  rec^uired  poisonous  preparations 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Cyanide  of  potassium,  nydrocyanic 
acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  &c.  may  be  frequently  required  in  the 
arts,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory,  and  he  thought  any  restriction  would 
be  injurious,  while  it  would  not  accomplish  the  objects  sought. 

Several  members  remarked  that  they  never  sold  arsenic. 

Mr.  Evans  said  it  was  used  in  lai^  quantities  for  glass  manu&o* 
ture,  covering  ship*s  bottoms,  sheep-£:'essing,  and  also  for  wheat. 

J.  Thorburn,  M.  D.  (Barrister)  expressed  his  gratification  at 
being  present  at  such  an  interesting  discussion.  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was  quite 
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coDTinced  that  the  sale  of  arsenic  was  altogether  pernicious,  and  ought 
to  be  legally  restricted. 

Mr.  WAI.KEB  movedy  Mr.  Rowlarb  seconded^  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  it  is  desirable  that  the  sale  of  arsenic  be  restricted  to 
manufacturers,  medical  men,  and  Chemists.  This  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Society  uien  adjourned  till  February. 


ON  THE  COMBINATION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID  WITH 

ALBUMEN. 

BT  J.  BAK80H,  BSQ. 

AisuMEN  precipitates  arsenions  add  from  its  solution,  forming  with 
it  a  sparingly  soluble  compound.  I  todL  the  white  of  a  perfectly  fresk 
egs,  and  mixed  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  triturated 
w3l  for  some  time,  then  coagulated  the  mixture  by  heat.  My  product 
was  a  snow  white  substance,  possessing  an  agreeable  smell  when  washed 
with  cold  water,  it  gave  no  indications  of  arsenic,  but  boiling  water 
took  from  it  portions  of  the  arsenious  acid.  After  repeated  washings 
with  hot  water,  I  found  the  filtrate  gare  no  indication  of  arsemc. 
The  residue  on  the  filter  was  dried,  and  its  organic  matter  carefuQy 
destroyed  by  pure  sulphuric  acid ;  the  black  acid  fluid,  when  submitted 
to  Marshes  apparatus,  gctve  large  bright  black  stains  of  metallic  arsenic, 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  compound  mentioned  by  Liebig. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  has  mentioned  m  his  Elements  of  Chemistry^  and 
Dr.  Muspratt  has  quoted  this  excellent  authority  in  support  of  Liebig's 
Tiew,  that  the  compounds  of  ^  albumen  with  the  acids  is  generally 
somewhat  soluble ;  with  metallic  oxides  insoluble.'*  I  find  that  chloride 
of  mercury  gives  an  insoluble  compound  with  albumen.  The  mercury 
can  be  read^  detected  by  destroying  the  organic  matter.  Christison 
mentions,  **  The  dry  precipitate  I  nave  found  to  contain  six  per  cent,  of 
metallic  mercury.  *  Is  not  this  another  proof  of  Liebig's  obser- 
Tation  ?  There  is  no  surer  proof  of  the  formation  of  insoluble  com- 
pounds than  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Taylor's  work  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence :  **  If  water  should  fail  in  extracting  the  poison,*  the 
substance  may  be  brought  to  dryness  and  heated  with  nitro-muriatic 
acid  until  aU  the  origixuil  matter  is  decomposed,  and  the  surplus  acid 
expelled.  The  residue  may  then  be  digested  in  water,  and  tested  for 
mercury."    Moreover,  one  of  the  ablest  Chemists  in  London,  whose 

Sinion  has  been  asked  on  these  matters,  writes  the  following  to  Dr. 
uspratt :  "  With  respect  to  the  action  of  the  salts  of  Hg  O,  Pb  O,  and 
As  Us  on  animal  matters,  I  satisfied  myself  years  aso ;  I  have  found 
them  all  capable  of  rendering  albumen  insoluble,  and  also  of  forming 
chemical  compounds  with  it.  I  find  upon  trying  the  experiment  with 
As  Os,  as  you  suggested,  that  the  albumen  taxes  up  a  large  quantity  of 
As  O3." 

College  of  Chemistry,  LiverpooL 

*  If  water  will  not  extract  it,  there  mast  be  combination. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  BXTRACTED  ARTICIiES. 


ON  TURNSOLE, 

BT  MX.  DAKUBL  BAKBUBT,  JUTS. 

Although  the  subject  of  these  remarks  may  bj  some  be  considered 
more  to  concern  the  djer  than  the  pharmaceutist,  I  trust  that  taken 
in  connexion  with  another  substance  well  known  to  chemists,  and 
often  confounded  under  the  same  name,  it  may  not  prove  altogether 
devoid  of  interest. 

Turnsole,  or  Toumesol,  is  a  name  applied  to  two*  articles  of 
different  origin.  The  one  is  the  Litmus  oi  English  chemists  (^Toumesol 
en  pains  of  the  French),  a  blue  substance  unported  from  Holland, 
and  believed  to  be  derived  from  some  species  of  lichen.  The  property 
possessed  by  its  solution,  of  being  changed  by  acids  from  blue  to  red, 
IS  its  most  important  character. 

The  other  species  of  Turnsole,  and  that  on  which  I  propose  to  offer 
a  few  remarks,  is  called  Turnsole  Rags  {Toumesol  en  drapeaux).  It  is 
sold  as  pieces  of  very  coarse  hempen  cloth,  of  a  purplish  black  colour. 
Steeped  in  water  (which  readily  extracts  all  the  colour)  we  obtain  a 
bright  purple  solution,  which  is  reddened  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  or 
of  an  alkali.  The  plant  affording  this  colour  is  the  Croton  tinctoriitntj 
Linn.,  Crozophora  tinctorial  Endl.,  and  la  MaureUe  of  the  French. 
It  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of  France,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  use 
since  the  year  1833,  previous  to  which  time  the  wild  plants  only  were 
collected.  The  locality  where  the  cultivation  is  carriea  on  is  restricted 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  town  of  Grand  Grallargues,  in  the 
department  of  Gard. 

According  to  J.  P.  Hugues,  to  whose  pamphlet  (^Une  Excursion  dans 
la  Commune  de  Grand  Gallargues,  dans  1835.  Nismes,  1835),  and  a 
personal  visit  to  the  spot  during  the  past  autumn,  I  am  indebt-ed  for 
most  of  these  particulars,  the  plants,  which  vary  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  heignt,  and  whose  seeds  are  developed  thouph  not  ripe,  are 
cut  in  the  month  of  August,  ground  to  pulp  in  a  mill,  and  the  juice, 
which  amounts  to  about  halt  their  weight,  expressed.  This  juice  is 
at  first  of  a  dark  green  colour,  but  speedily  assumes  a  purple  hue  by 
simple  exposure  to  the  oir.  In  it,  the  cloths  (which  are  merely  pieces 
of  coarse  sacking  carefully  washed)  are  soaked,  dried,  exposea  to  the 
vapour  of  ammonia  derived  from  a  heap  of  stable  manure  or  some 
similar  source,  and  immersed  in  another  portion  of  juice  with  which 
a  quantity  of  urine  has  been  mixed.  A  second  drying  completes  the 
process. 

In  this  state  the  Turnsole  is  purchased  by  dealers,  packed  into  large 
sacks,  each  capable  of  containing  four  quintals,  and  carried  to  the 
neighbouring  ports,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Holhmd. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  purposes  for  which  Turnsole  is  purchased 
by  the  Dutch.  According  to  the  author  before  quoted,  its  use  is 
confined  to  colouring  the  exterior  of  cheese,  though  it  was  formerly 

♦  The  "  Tumesol  in  UnetC*  and  "  in  cotton^"*  of  Pomet,  being  manifestly  diflferent 
preparations,  and  no  longer  objects  of  commerce,  are  excepted. 
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thought  to  have  served  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  paper,  the  colour- 
ing of  wine,  confectionery,  &c.  Pomet,  in  common  with  other  old 
authors,  imagined  it  formed  the  colouring  matter  of  Litmus,  an  opinion 
since  entertamed  by  Guibourt  {Histoire  des  Drogues  Simples.  Fans, 
1836),  but  relinquished  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  works.  Dr. 
Ure  states  the  name  Turnsole  to  have  been  applied  to  Litmus,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  true  origin  of  the  latter  substance. 

The  manufacture  of  Tuimsole  has  been  carried  on  in  the  south  of 
France  from  an  early  period.  Pena  and  De  Lobel  {Siirpium  Advev" 
saria  Nova.  Lond.,  1 570)  correctly  describe  the  plant  and  its  locality, 
and  mention  its  employment  both  in  medicine  and  for  dyeing.  It  is 
also  described  by  Pomet,  and  %ured  in  the  English  translation  of  his 
History  of  Drugs^  printed  in  London  in  1737.  Pliny  Eludes  to  it 
under  the  name  of  Hdiotropion  tricoccon. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  as  a  curious  fact,  that  although 
formerly  in  ^neral  demand,  Turnsole  Raffs  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
complete  disuse  everywhere  but  in  HoUand,  in  which  country  all 
that  are  now  producea  are  consumed.  Of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  the  Dutch,  we  are  still  in  want  of  more  precise  information. 

Plough  Court,  Lombard  SlreeL 
ON  THE  COMMERCLA.L  VARIETIES  OF  TURMERIC. 

BT  JONATHAN  FE&EIBA,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital 

Although  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view  turmeric  is  of  little  value, 
and  is  scarcely  employed  as  a  remedial  agent,  yet  as  it  is  sold  by 
Druggists,  and  is  used  for  chemical,  dietetical,  and  tinctorial  purposes, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  pharmaceutist  should  have  a  correct  knowledge 
of  it.  Now,  in  no  pharmacological  or  other  works,  whether  British  or 
foreign,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  there  any  general  aocoimt  of 
all  the  different  commercial  varieties  of  this  root  found  in  the  London 
market,  and  I,  therefore,  venture  to  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
I  am  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Augustus 
Faber,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  obtain  for  me  the  necessary 
authenticated  samples. 

In  most  of  the  older  and  many  of  the  more  recent  works  in  which 
turmeric  is  described,  two  kinds  of  this  root  are  mentioned,  one  called 
long  turmeric  (curcuma  Umgd),  the  other  termed  round  turmeric  (cur* 
cuma  rotunda).  These  two  forms  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  produce  of  two  different  plants ;  and  Linnaeus,  who  adopted  the 
error,  gave  the  name  of  Curcuma  rotunda  to  the  plant,  which,  as  he 
was  led  to  believe,  yielded  the  round  turmeric,  and  that  of  Curcuma 
longa  to  the  plant  which  was  thought  to  produce  the  long  turmeric. 
But  although  there  are  many  species  of  Curcuma  (Roxburgh  has 
described  seventeen)  there  is  no  one  which  exclusively  produces  either 
long  or  round  roots,  both  kinds  growing  on  the  same  plant. 

This  fact  has  indeed  been  long  known,  for  I  find  it  mentioned  in 
James's  Medicinal  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.,  art.  "  Curcmna,"  published  in 
1745  ;  yet  manv  persons  have  overlooked  it,  and  even  so  well  informed 
3  writer  as  Guilx)urt,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Histoire  des  Drogues, 
published  in  1820,  fdl  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  these  two  forms 
of  turmeric  were  the  produce  of  two  different  plants. 
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Before  proceeding,  tJierefore,  to  the  description  of  the  conuneroal 
sorts  of  turmeric,  it  m&y  be  weJl  to  describe  briefly  the  different  parts 
of  the  root  of  curcuma. 

DescriptioH  of  the  Boots  of  Curcuma. — The  subterranean  parts  com- 
posing the  biennial  roots  of  the  genus  Curcuma  consist  of  four  parts : 

Ist,  A  central  tubercle,  called  by  Rumphius  the  nwther'rooi  (tnatrix 
radicis)  ;  by  Roxburgh,  the  bulb  or  the  ovate  bulb.  It  is  formed  during 
the  first  year,  and  supports  the  atrial  parts  of  the  plant ;  hence  it  has 
been  termed  the  phytlopTwrous  receptacle.  This  central  tubercle  con- 
stitutes the  round  turmeric  (curcuma  rotunda)  of  the  shops,  and  is 
usually  called  by  dealers  the  bulb. 

2dly,  From  the  central  tubercle  there  arise  several  lateral  tubercles 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  finger,  and  which,  altogether,  some- 
what resemble  the  fin^^ers  of  the  half-closed  hand.  These  lateral 
tubercles  are  called  by  Roxburgh  the  pcdmate  tubers.  They  constitute 
the  long  turmeric  (curcuma  longd)  of  the  shops. 

ddly.  Chiefly  finom  the  lower  part  of  the  central  tubercle  arise  the 
rootlets,  orfbreA,  as  Roxburgh  calls  them,  which  constitute  the  proper 
or  genuine  root.    Of  these  no  use  is  made. 

4thly,  Some  of  the  fibres  composing  the  root  are  thicker  than 
others,  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  terminate  inferiorly  in  a 
single,  olive-shaped,  white  or  pearl-coloured,  tasteless,  amylaceous 
solid  tubercle,  cfdled  by  Roxburgh  the  oval  or  pendulous  tuber;  it  may 
be  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  amylaceous  tubercle^  inasmuch  as 
it  abounds  in  starch,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  curcuma  root  (C. 
angustifolia  and  C.  leucarrhiza)  employed  in  India  for  the  preparation 
of  curcuma  starch,  called  tibor  or  tktst  Indian  arrow^root  These 
amylaceous  tubercles  form  no  part  of  the  turmeric  of  commerce. 

bescription  of  the  Commercial  Moots  called  Turmeric, — ^The  turmeric 
of  the  shops  consists  of  the  dried  central  and  lateral  tubercles ;  the 
central  ones,  commonly  called  bulbSj  compose  the  round  turmeric ; 
the  lateral  ones,  the  long  turmeric.  The  first  are  round,  oval,  or  ovate, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  marked  externally  with  numerous  annular  wrinkles.  T^  second 
are  cylindrical,  not  exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  two  or 
lliree  inches  loDg,  somewhat  contorted,  and  tuberculated.  Both  kinds 
arc  yellowish  externally,  internally  more  or  less  orange-yellow,  passing 
into  reddish-brown.  The  fractured  surface  has  a  waxy  appearance. 
The  odour  is  aromatic,  somewhat  analogous  to  ginger,  but  peculiar ; 
the  taste  is  aromatic.  When  chewed  it  tinges  the  saliva  ydlow.  Its 
powder  is  orange-yellow.    The  tubercles  are  frequently  worm-eaten. 

The  central  or  round  tubercles  (or  bulbs)  contain  less  colouring 
matter  than  the  lateral  tubercles  composing  the  long  turmeric,  and  on 
this  account  they  are  sometimes  picked  out  of  samples  and  separatdy 
sold.  Hence,  I  presume,  has  originated  the  mistaken  notion  that  they 
are  a  distinct  sort. 

K  a  thin  slice  of  turmeric  root  be  examined  by  the  compound  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  rounded  or  oblong,  vellow,  readily 
sqiarable  cells  or  vesicles,  whicn  appear  to  be  fiUed  with  a  minutely 

Sanular  matter,  and  to  be  contained  in  an  hexagonal  cellular  tissue, 
termixed  with  these  cells,  are  observed  globules  of  a  viscid* 
oleaginous,  orange-coloured  liquid  (curcumin  ?)  By  boiling  the  slices 
in  rectified  spirit,  the  oleaginous  liqtdd  is  dissolved,  and  the  cells  are 
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deprived  of  their  yellow  colour.  The  colourless  cells  appear  atill  to 
be  filled  irith  a  granular  matter.  On  tbe  addition  of  iodine,  tiie  cells, 
but  not  tbe  hexagonal  tissue,  acquire  a  daric  bine  colour,  lowing 
their  amylaceous  nature. 

Vtirietia.—FiYo  Tartetiea  of  turmeric  «re  known  in  the  Enslbh 
market,  namely  China,  Bennl,  Madras,  Malabar  or  Bombaj,  and  Java 
turmeric.  Theae  are  readi^  distinguitfcaUe  from  each  other  by  their 
external  ai^earance,  bat  if  tliej  won  tarted  according  to  their 
resemblance,  they  nught  be  arranged  in  three  groups,  thus  :— 
Oroup  2.  Group  3. 

Madras  turmeric         Bengal  ti 


Kg.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


smooth,  plump,  rtmnd, 
and  long  tuberclei, 
(curcuma  roiutida  et 
limga,  figs,  t  and  2)  of  a 
greenish  jellow  hue  ex- 
ternally. They  yield  a 
bright  powder,  and  on 
that  account  are  much 
preferred  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Hence  they 
fetch  a  hieMr  price 
than  any  omer  sort  of 
turmeric.  Probably,  if 
much  of  this  sort  were 
brought  to  market,  it 
would  not  fetch  more 
than  iLe  Bengal  sort. 

2.  Betigol  lurmerie. — 
l^ia  sort  consists  of 
thin  or  narrow  long 
tubercles         ' — 


China  Ttirmtnc. 


longa,  fig.  3)  which  arc  moderately  smooth  externally 
and  of  a  greyish  dull  yellow  colour.  They  break 
with  a  deep  reddish  fracture.  Although  from  the 
dull  appearance  of  its  narrow  tubers  it  is  not  a  very 
inviting  sort  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  yet  it  nmally 
fetches  a  higher  price  than  the  Madras  sort,  on  accoBnt 
of  its  being  a  much  strong^'  dye. 

3.  Madnu  T^trmeric.-— This  is  the  most  showy  of 
all  the  kinds  of  turmeric.  It  consists  principafly 
of  large  long  tubcrclcB  (curcuma  longa,  sg.  4),  but 
mixed  with  trantTerse  aegBents  of  round  tuberdes 
(c.  rottmda,  fig.  5).  Externally,  tlie  tuberda  are 
marked  by  longitadinsl  wrinkles,  the  sorftce  of 
which  is  rubbed  and  bright  j^low  ;  intenutlly  Ae 
colour  is  that  rf  a  freah  frMared  surface  of  gam- 
boge. 
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Mairai  Turmeric. 

i.  Malahar  Turmeric ;  Bengal  Turmeric. — This 
sort  ia  not  constantly  found  ia  the  market.  It  con- 
sbts  principally  of  long  tubercles  {c.  longa,  fig.  6), 
the  round  tuberclea  (c.  rotunda)  b«ng  ftw  and  of 
very  inferior  quality.  This  sort  of  turmeric  is 
SQUUler  aod  more  shrivelled  than  the  Madras  sort, 
but  otherwise  somewhat  resembles  it. 

S.  Java  Turmeric. — Not  frequently  found  in  the 
Snelish  market  In  a  geocrul  way  it  may  be 
said  to  resemble  the  China  sort.  It  consists  of  both 
round  and  long  tubercles  (e.  rotunda  el  longa),  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  fig.  7.  They  have  a  greenish 
yellow  hue. 

Fig.  7. 


Mailer  TsmKrio. 
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Under  the  oame  of  bulbs  of  Batavian  lurmeric  I  hftve  recaved 
a  aample  of  ronud  tubera  (fig.  8)  said  to  be  front  Java.  Dr.  Th. 
Uartius  notices  this  sort  as  having  been  brought  for  man;  jean  from 
Batavia,  and  adds,  that  it  containa  much  colouring  matter,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  produce  of  Curcuma  viridifiora. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  relative  commerdal  values 
of  these  various  sorts  of  turmeUc,  I  have  endeavoured  so  ascertain 
their  present  Mincing  Lane  prices.  I  find,  however,  that  there  are 
not  just  now  (Dec.21,  1849)  any  China  or  Java  turmeric  in  the 
market ;  and  the  prices  of  these  sorts,  therefore,  ruust  be  nominal, 
China      and      Java.  Madras.  Bengal.  Malabar. 

(First  sort.)  (FiiBtiOrt.)    (Good  to  fine.)         (Good)  (Good.) 

iit.  15(.         Xbt.  to  161.  Zd.     U>.  to  \5a.  \4t. 


ON  THE  AMOMUM  CITRATUM, 
AN  UNDESCRIBED  SPECIES  OF  LARGE  CARDAMOM. 


In  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal  (sec  PhamiaceuticalJoumal^ 
vol.  ii,  pp.  384  and  443;  and  vol.  vi,  pp.  412  and  im)  as  well  as  in 
my  Elementa  of  Materia  Sledica,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  con- 
fliaian  which  existed  among  previous  writers  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
stances intended  to  be  desknated  by  the  terms  cardamom  and  grains  of 
paradise.  The  object  of  t£e  present  paper  is  to  notice  a  scitwnineous 
fruit  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  been  used  in  medicine  in 
England,  and  perhaps  is  still  employed  in  some  countries,  under  the 
name  of  larger  cardamom  or  Cardamomum  tnajus,  but  which  differs 
from  all  other  described  sorla  of  cardamoms  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 


•  ♦♦♦ 
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Tn  mj  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  (1st  ed.  p.  699 ;  2d  ed.  p.  1086) 
I  have  briefly  noticed,  under  tlie  name  of  Cardamomum  majus^  a  fruit 
which  I  found  in  Dr.  Burgess's  collection  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London.  Although  I  recognised  it  as  a  sort  distinct  from  otlier 
described  cardamoms,  the  specmien  was  in  too  bad  a  state  of  preser* 
Yation  to  admit  of  any  satisiactory  description  of  it. 

More  recently  I  have  found  several  specimens  of  the  same  fruit  in 
the  Sioanian  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  They  are  tied  together 
in  bunches.  One  sample  is  un-named,  another  is  marked  in  the  cata- 
logue, "  12057,  Grana  ParadisC' 

1  have  also  met  with  the  same  fruits  in  a  collection  at  Apothecaries* 
Hall,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Warrington  for  the  specimen  here 
figured,  and  which,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated,  I  propose  to 
name  provisionallv  Amomum  citratum. 

In  Dr.  Burgess's  collection,  the  fruit  is  called  Cardamomum  majus ; 
in  the  Sioanian  collection  it  is  termed  Grana  Paradisi,  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  latter  fruit.  Now, 
Valerius  Cordus  (^Hist.  Stirpium,  lib.  iv,  p.  195,  1561)  has  described, 
under  the  name  of  Cardamomum  majus,  a  fruit  which  he  states 
has  been  mistaken  for  melligctta.  He  says  it  is  smaller  than 
melligetta,  and  turbinate  like  a  pear.  These  properties  apply  to  the 
Korarima  or  Abyssinian  cardamom  (see  PkarmaceuticalJounial,  vol.  vi., 
p.  466)  but  scarcely  to  the  fruity  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

The  Cardamomum  majus  oi  Bontius  (flist.  Nat,  p.  127)  is  probably 
the  Ceylon  cardamomum  (Eletteria  major.  Smith  in  Bees's  Cychpoediay 
vol.  xxxix).  The  Cardamomum  majtis  vulgare  of  Clusius  (Exotic,  lib. 
1,  cap.  xxiv)  and  of  Parkinson  (r/i^afrttm  Botanicum,  p.  1576)  is  cer- 
tainly the  Ceylon  cardamom.  The  Cardamomum  majus  officinarvm  of 
Caspar  Bauhm  {Pinax,  p.  413)  includes  both  the  Cardamomum  medittm 
of  Matthiolus,  which  is  the  Ceylon  cardamom,  and  the  Cardamomum 
majus  of  Corda,  which,  as  I  have  above  stated,  is  the  Abyssinian  car- 
damom. 

^  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  identify  Dr.  Burgesses  fruit  with  any  pre- 
viously described  sorts  of  Cardamomum,  majus. 

Of  all  the  scitamineous  fruits  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  this  is 
the  only  one  which  I  have  met  with  tied  together  in  bunches  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  red  colour  of 
the  fruit  also  serves  to  distinguish  it,  as  well  also  as  its  shape,  which  is 
represented  in  the  wood-cut. 

But  these  fruits  are  most  readily  and  certainly  distinguished  from  all 
other  sorts  of  cardamom  by  the  seeds.  These  are  angular,  oblong,  larger 
than  those  of  Malabar  cardamoms,  shining  brownish-yellow,  and  have 
a  large  concave  depression  (Jiilum)  at  one  extremity.  They  have  a 
warm  aromatic  flavour,  somewhat  analoffous  to  that  of  the  oil  of  lemon- 
grass  (Andropogon  citratum,  De  CanaoUe).  When  crushed,  they 
evolve  the  odour  of  this  oil.  Bv  this  flavour  and  odour  they  are 
instantly  distinguished  firom  all  other  scitamineous  fruits  which  I  have 
hitherto  met  with  under  the  names  of  cardamoms  or  grains  of 
paradise. 

Although  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  speak  precisely  as  to  the  genus 
to  which  this  fruit  belongs,  various  circumstances  lead  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  species  of  Amomum,  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  call  it 
(provisionally)  ^momtnn^  citratum. 
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ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  TITANIUM  CRYSTALS 
.     WHICH  ARE  MET  WITH  IN  THE  SLAGS  OP  THE 

BLAST  FURNACES. 

BT  PROF.    WOBLER. 

It  had  hitherto  been  believed  that  the  cubic  crystals  of  titanium,  which 
occur  prettj  frequently  in  the  slags  of  the  blast  furnaces,  were  metallic 
titanium  ;  I  hare  just  discorered  that  these  cubes  are  formed  of  cyanuret 
and  of  nitruret  of  titanium.  They  contain  eighteen  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  four  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  are  represented  by  the  formula 
Ti  C«N-|-3Ti,  N  or  CnCy+STi,  N).  I  have  likewise  found  that  the 
titanium  obtained  by  the  method  of  Prof.  H.  Rose  is  a  nitruret  of  titanium 
containing  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  with  the  formula 
Tij  Nj, 

The  cubic  crystals,  flised  with  hydrate  of  potash,  furnish  ammoniacal 
gas.  The  same  crystals,  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  yield  a  liquid 
chloride  of  titanium  and  a  very  volatile  crystalline  substance,  which  is  a 
combination  of  cyanide  and  of  chloride  of  titanium.  This  latter  substance 
may  be  obtained  directly  by  placing  chloride  of  titanium  in  contact  with 
some  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen.  The  gas  is  absorbed  without  dis- 
engagement of  heat. 

By  heating  the  cubes  to  redness  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  latter  is 
decomposed  and  hydrogen  obtained,  as  had  been  previously  announced  by 
M.  Regnault ;  but  there  is  moreover  produced  some  ammonia  and  some 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  titanic  acid  which  remains  exhibits  the  same 
octahedral  form  as  anatase  ;  it  is  artificial  anatase. 

I  have  succeeded  in  forming  the  cubic  crystals  by  heating  in  the  forge- 
fbraace  a  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  With 
respect  to  the  simple  nitruret,  it  is  very  easily  obtained  by  heating  to 
redness  titanic  add  in  a  current  of  gaseous  ammonia,  cyanogen  or  hydro- 
cyanic add.  This  substance  always  occurs  with  a  remarkable  metallic 
lustre. 

1  have  been  able  by  the  same  process  to  obtain  the  nitrurets  of  several 
other  metals,  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  examining. — Comptes 
Rendus,  Nov.  5,  1849,  and  Chemical  Gazette, 
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COMPILED  FROH  THE  UNPUBLISHED  M88.  OF  THE  LiLTE  BRIO.-OEN.  SIR 

SAMUEL  BEIVTHiM. 

In  Sir  Samuel  Bentham's  description  of  his  design  for  the  Dockyard  at 
Sheemess,  he  spedfled  as  one  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  **  a  more 
uniform  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  fire-places,  fire-flues,  and  chim- 
neys," and  "  the  introduction  of  air  by  doors  and  windows,  in  a  manner 
the  least  annoying  to  the  persons  within.*'  Details  of  the  improvements 
he  projected  under  these  heads  have  not  been  found ;  but  as  he  had,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  investigated  the  different  modes  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating buildings  of  all  descriptions,  the  following  compilation  from  hia 
notes  and  observations  on  the  subject  may  not  be  without  its  use. 

In  regard  to  warming  and  ventilating  large  buildings,  very  good  con- 
trivances have  already  been  introduced.  The  apparatus  lately  erected  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be  remarkable  both  for  its 
effidency  and  its  economy.  The  present  suggestions  are,  therefore, 
confined  more  particularly  to  private  habitations,— a  description  of 
buildings  respecting  which  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made,  to 
economise  heat  and  to  ensure  good  ventilation,  seem  to  have  proved  failures 
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in  some  respect  or  other.  This  want  of  success  in  a  matter  which  so 
materially  aflTects  onr  health,  our  daily  comforts,  and  our  purses,  seems  to 
hare  arisen  from  a  want  of  attention  to  our  hahits,  as  much  as  from  n^lect 
of  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  of  the  desiderata.  Air  unpolluted 
from  the  exterior,  still  more  the  hlaze  of  a  cheerful  fire,  are  enjoyments 
which  in  this  country  are  ill  dispensed  with  ;  chief  objects,  then,  are  those 
of  admitting  fresh  air  so  as  not  to  injure  health  from  sudden  draughts, 
and  of  giying  heat  from  an  open  fire,  yet  so  as  to  consume  little  fuel,  and 
with  as  little  waste  of  heat  as  possible. 

Exposure  to  currents  of  air  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
common  colds,  as  well  as  of  the  more  serious  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Some  seventy  or  more  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  George  Fordyce 
remarked,  that  amongst  persons  who  attended  at  his  house  for  gratuitous 
advice,  there  were  at  times  nearly  the  whole  of  the  many  men  employed  at 
Brodie's  manufactory  of  fire-grates, — these  persons  being  usually  affected 
with  coughs  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  cliest.  His  curiosity 
was  excited;  he  visited  the  manufactory,  and  found  that  air  was  admitted 
to  it  by  louvre  boarding,  but  so  arranged  that  the  cold  air,  in  entering, 
was  thrown  down  immediately  on  the  men.  The  direction  of  the  boards 
was,  at  his  suggestion,  reversed,  so  as  to  throw  the  cold  air,  on  entering, 
upwards;  consequently,  by  mixing  with  the  hot  air  of  the  factory,  the 
supply  was  warmed  before  it  descended  on  the  men;  and,  happily,  their 
extraordinary  liability  to  disease  was  arrested  by  this  salutary  though 
slight  alteration.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  he,  on  the  same  principle, 
caused  a  strip  of  board  to  bo  so  fixed  along  the  upper  part  of  the  window 
sashes,  as  that  when  they  were  a  little  drawn  down,  the  air  should  in  like 
manner  be  directed  to  the  ceiling,  and  warmed  before  its  descent  on  the 
patients;  tliis,  though  so  simple  and  partial  a  contrivance,  was  attended 
with  marked  benefit  to  the  sick.  In  the  manufactory  of  the  Messrs. 
Strutt,  at  Helper,  besides  their  most  efficient  apparatus  for  warming  the 
factory  with  heated  air,  their  windows  were  arranged  so  as  to  admit,  when 
desirable  in  winter,  a  limited  quantity  of  cold  air  at  pleasure,  without 
injury  to  the  operatives.  One  pane  of  glass  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
window  was  inserted,  not  perpendicularly,  but  inclined  inwards  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  sixty  degrees;  it  was  framed  and  lined,  the  sides  of  it 
were  closed  in  with  glass,  a  slide  was  fitted  to  the  top  in  such  manner  as 
that  the  opening  might  at  pleasure  be  more  or  less  closed;  thus  the  cold 
air  was  thrown,  as  in  the  former  instances,  to  the  ceiling,  instead  of 
allowing  a  draught  to  rush  upon  the  people. 

On  speaking  of  the  factories  of  these  gentlemen — models  of  order  and 
comfort  as  regarded  the  operatives — it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention 
a  very  important  particular  influencing  the  hedth  of  the  people  employed  in 
factories.  The  Messrs.  Strutt  had  ascertained  that  the  most  advantageous 
degree  of  heat  for  work-rooms  is  60^  of  Fahrenheit.  At  lower  degrees  it 
had  been  found  that  the  fingers  of  the  people  became  too  niudi  benumbed 
for  work  to  be  done  either  well  or  expeditiously,  whilst  at  higher  degrees  it 
was  evident  that  the  operatives  were  enfeebled,  became  pale  and  emaciated, 
— not  that  a  degree  or  two  more  or  less  made  any  material  difference,  but 
the  degree  fixed  on  to  be  kept  to  as  nearly  as  possible  was  60^  Fahrenheit. 
This  coincidence  with  the  degree  considered  at  St.  Petersburgh  as  the 
mcst  healthful  for  apartments  in  private  honses,  is  remarkable ;  12^  of 
Hcaumur  is  there  esteemed  the  most  conducive  to  health,  and  12^  of 
Heaumur  is  about  equal  to  59^  of  Fahrenheit.  Many  rooms,  it  is  true, 
arc  usually  kept  up  to  14*'  Reaumur,  nearly  64^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  some 
of  the  peasants*  houses  still  higher  at  St.  Petersburgh,  but  with  bad  effect 
on  health,  even  where  the  amusements  and  employments  are  sedentary. 
On  visiting  afterwards  the  great  fabric  of  Mr.  Lee,  at  Manchester,  where 
much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement,  Sir  Samuel  found  that 
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the  degree  of  heat  maiotained  in  the  work-rooms  there  was  70°  Fahrenheit, 
and  that  there  the  haleful  effects  of  this  high  temperature  was  apparent 
in  the  countenances  of  the  operatiyes;  but  this  great  heat  was  thought 
advantageous  in  facilitating  several  of  the  operations  in  spinning  the 
cotton,  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  employed  was  seldom  at  that 
time  so  studiously  cared  for  as  it  habitually  was  by  the  Messrs.  Strutt. 

Considering  the  usual  structure  of  our  houses,  some  modification  of 
the  above-mentioned  means  of  throwing  cold  air  on  its  entrance  up  to  the 
ceiling,  seems  easy  of  introduction.  Inside  shutters  would,  in  many 
houses,  preclude  the  use  of  projecting  panes  of  glass,  as  at  Messrs. 
Strutt's;  but  there  are  few  cases  where  a  strip  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of 
that  at  St.  Thomas's,  might  not  be  introduced.  It  might  be  made  more 
or  less  ornamental,  might  be  so  contrived  as  to  direct  the  cold  air  against 
the  ceiling  behind  the  cornice  of  the  window-curtain,  thus  providing  for 
Tentilation  in  evenings  after  the  curtains  are  drawn,  as  well  as  by  day; 
but  whatever  the  modification  of  the  apparatus,  besides  being  simple,  it 
should  be  so  contrived  as  that  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  should  be 
easily  regulated^  and  it  should  not  be  in  the  way  of  throwing  open 
windows  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  introduction  of  air  in  the  proposed  way  seems  particularly  desirable 
in  those  cases,  unfortunately  so  common,  where  a  door  or  a  window  must 
be  a  little  opened  to  prevent  smoke;  it  is  generally  applicable  for  supplying 
the  air  requisite  for  combustion  of  fuel  in  common  fires,  instead  of  allowing 
that  air  to  enter  as  usual  through  vacuities  in  the  fitting  of  doors  and 
windows.  Air  direct  from  without  would  be  more  healthfid  and  agreeable 
than  that  wliich  had  first  travelled  up  the  staircase,  perhaps  fh)m  the 
kitchen  and  offices,  bringing  with  it  the  odours  usual  in  those  localities. 

Admission  of  fi^ssh  air  being  thus  provided  for,  that  which  is  vitiated 
must  have  the  means  of  exit  furnished  for  it.  This  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  so  easily  effected  as  by  the  usual  chimney,  up  which,  if  tolerably 
well-constructed,  the  heated  air  of  a  room  constantly  ascends,  though  there 
be  no  fire.  It  may  be  said  that  a  down  draught,  so  frequently  occurring, 
and  so  annoying,  militates  against  this  mode,  but  that  inconvenience  arises 
firom  insufficient  admission  of  air  to  some  other  part  of  the  house,  so  that 
sometimes  air  comes  down  a  drawing-room  chinmey  to  feed  the  kitchen 
fire.  The  remedy  is  easy,  partly  by  insuring  a  due  supply  of  air  to  every 
part  of  a  house  where  needed,  and  partly  by  a  good  construction  of  the 
tops  of  chimney  shafts. 

Some  old  engravings  of  houses  at  Venice  show  the  chimney-pots  of  a 
different  form  from  those  la  use  here;  the  Venetian  ones  are  enlarged 
funnel-wise  at  the  aperture.  Ventura's  and  Vince's  experiments  proved 
that  the  fiow  of  liquids  was  the  most  considerable  where  the  aperture  of 
the  pipe  was  enlarged  funnel-wise,  and  the  exit  of  all  elastic  fiuids  would 
probably,  in  like  manner,  be  facilitated  by  a  similar  form  of  opening  of  the 
tube.     In  the  low  situation  of  Venice,  experience  may  have  led  to  a 

Sractioe,  the  rationale  of  which  remained  for  the  science  of  after-times  to 
iscover. 

The  next  point  of  consideration  is  that  of  warming  apartments  by  means 
of  air  more  or  less  heated  beyond  the  temperature  of  the  atnwsphere. 
Very  many  contrivances  have  been  introduced  for  this  purpose,  most  of 
them  too  i:x>mplicated,  too  costly,  or  requiring  too  much  attendance  to 
render  them  available  for  moderately-sized  or  small  dwellings.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  Franklin  stove,  it  has  been  only  attempted  to  economise 
heat,  by  using  that  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  warm  the  air  of  the 
room;  tlibhe  effected  by  fixing  the  fire-grate  in  a  case  of  metal,  placing  that 
case  in  the  usual  fire-place,  so  that  the  air  of  the  apartment  might  pass 
round  it,  being  prevented  by  the  setting  of  the  stove  from  going  up  the 
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chimney.  The  so-called  Prussian  stoye  is  on  the  same  principle.  Both 
c^  them  economise  heat  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford  the  pleasures  of 
an  open  fire;  hut  still  cold  air  must  enter  the  room  to  supply  the  fire, 
although  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  healthy  respiration  where  many 
persons  are  assembled.  The  distinguished  Chemist,  Cavendish,  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  contrived  a  stove,  which  in  practice  has  been 
found  to  produce  perfect  ventilation,  with  a  most  agreeable  temperature 
of  the  apartment,  and  with  but  a  very  small  expenditure  of  fuel  for  a 
brilliant  open  fire.  His  fire-grate,  with  polished  bars,  was  set  in  fire  tiles 
which  formed  a  casing  like  that  of  metal  usual  in  register  stoves,  and  in 
like  manner  it  was  constructed  in  the  usual  fire-place;  but  the  outer 
dimensions  were  such  as  to  leave  a  vacuity  at  the  sides  of,  and  behind  the 
case ;  the  vacuity  was  closed  in  at  the  top  with  tiles,  and  in  front  ornamentally 
with  metal  or  marble.  The  opening  above  the  fire-grate  was  the  whole  length 
of  it ;  this  aperture  doseable  more  or  less  at  pleasure  by  a  plate  of  metal, 
eight  or  ten  indies  broad,  inclined  forward,  and  worked  tight  at  the  ends 
of  it.  The  vacuity  around  the  case  was  an  air-chamber,  having  its  supply 
pipe  laid  under  the  floor  to  the  outeide  of  the  house,  and  a  delivering  pipe 
opening  into  the  apartment  from  the  upper  part  of  the  air  chamber.  Tlds 
arrangement  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  for  simplidty,  neatness, 
economy  of  fael.  due  ventilation,  and  the  attainment  at  will  of  any  desired 
temperature,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  open  fire. 

Veiy  many  fire-places  have  from  time  to  time  been  arranged  on  this 
principle,  yet  it  has  never  become  of  general  practice,  and  this  most  pro- 
bably on  account  of  a  source  of  occasional  failure  which  has  not  been 
adverted  to,  namdy,  that  its  uniform  success  depends  on  the  points  of  the 
compass  from  which  the  wind  may  come.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
supply  pipe  to  enter  from  the  west  side  of  a  house,  then,  with  all  winds 
fh)m  about  south  by  west  to  about  north,  the  disposition  of  the  air  would 
be  to  enter  the  supply  pipe  from  without^  so  as  to  be  delivered  within  the 
apartment ;  but  with  winds  from  the  south  by  east  to  the  north,  air  would 
be  disposed  to  enter  at  any  openings  northward,  and  to  drive  the  air  from 
the  heated  chamber  out  of  doors  to  the  westward.  This  inconvenience  has 
not  been  found  to  take  place  with  moderate  winds,  but  in  violent  ones  it 
has  amounted  to  a  total  reversal  of  the  effect  of  the  ventilating  apparatus. 
But  this  derangement  seems  capable  of  bdng  provided  against. 

The  excellence  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  fire-place  had  been  noticed  by  the 
great  French  chemist,  Monsieur  Berard  ;  he  copied  it  first  in  his  own 
house  at  Montpellier,  then  in  the  houses  of  several  friends,  and  always 
with  success ;  but  this  depended,  it  would  seem,  on  a  particular  which 
indicates  a  modification  of  the  apparatus,  which  should  be  observed  in 
English  houses.  French  houses,  usually  so  much  larger  than  ours,  have 
generally  speaking,  long  corridors,  open  at  both  ends,  on  their  basement 
floors.  Monsieur  Berard,  instead  of  taking  his  supply  of  air  from  without, 
obtained  it  internally  from  one  of  these  corridors,  so  that  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  might  blow,  the  supply  to  the  air-chamber  was  uniformly 
the  same.  There  was,  however,  one  attendant  inconvenience — the  air  was 
liable  to  be  less  pure  than  that  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

Experience,  therefore,  has  proved  that  on  this  principle  the  advantages 
are  obtainable  of  perfect  ventilation,  by  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature, 
combined  with  the  pleasantness  of  an  open  fire,  and  the  smallest  loss  of 
heat  compatible  with  that  comfort ;  it  is  a  cleanly  arrangement,  either 
neat  and  cheap,  or  more  or  less  ornamented.  What  remains  to  be  con- 
trived is,  the  mode  of  regulating  the  entrance  of  the  air  according  to  the 
wind.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  the  basement  story  of  a  house  a 
small  air  cliamber  or  pipe  were  provided,  communicating  vfith  the  open 
air  by  two  separate  pipes,  these  pipes  having  their  apertures  respectively 
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on  opposite  sides  of  the  house ;  by  such  an  arrangement  alone,  air  would 
enter  from  the  side  on  which  the  wind  might  happen  to  blow ;  other  pipes 
loading  from  this  general  chamber  might  be  carried  to  as  many  of  the 
apartments  as  desirable,  and  the  rareficatlon  of  the  air,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire^  would  ensure  a  constant  current  upwards.  Where  thought  worth 
while,  the  arrangement  might  be  rendered  perfect  by  means  of  an  internal 
yalre  in  the  general  receiving  chamber,  so  as  to  close  one  end  of  it  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  wind«  These  valres  might  be  self-acting,  by  means 
of  a  rod  of  metal  connecting  them  with  a  vane  on  the  top  of  the  house. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  seems  to  call  for  investigation  as  to 
ibis  mode  of  ventilation,  in  commqn  with  all  other  modes  where  the  air 
is  heated.  In  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  well  known  that  on 
being  heated,  the  capacity  of  air  for  absorbing  water  is  greatly  increased, 
BO  much  so  as  to  become  injurious  to  health,  by  taking  up  moisture  from 
the  skin  ;  this  misdiief  lias  been  particularly  noticed  in  the  use  of  Amott*8 
stoves,  and  has  been  remedied  by  keeping  a  dish  of  water  constantly  oa 
the  stove  ;  and  might  be  easily  provided  against  in  Cavendish's  mode,  by 
phicing,  where  needful,  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  air  chamber.  '*  Where 
needful"  is  said,  because  in  this  climate,  times  of  frost  excepted,  it  rarely 
happens  but  that  tlie  external  lur  requires,  for  healthfulness,  to  be  dried. 

In  the  construction  of  new  houses  there  seems  much  room  for  improve* 
ment  of  tlie  fire-flues,  especially  in  habitations  for  persons  of  a  descrip- 
tion who  would  consider  economy  of  fuel  a  recommendation.  Even 
where,  as  in  the  above-described  air-chambers,  much  of  the  heat  from 
open  fires  is  utilized,  still  there  is  considerable  waste  of  it  up  the  chimney. 
To  obviate  this  loss,  the  outline  of  an  arrangement  was  devised  for  at 
least  second  and  third-rate  houses,  in  Sir  Samuel's  projected  new  town  at 
Sheerness.  It  was,  instead  of  brick  chimneys  in  the  usual  way,  the  sub- 
stitution, for  each  shaft,  of  a  metal  pipe,  inserted  in  another  of  earthen- 
waie ;  these  pipes  to  pass  side  by  side  successively,  from  room  to  room 
above,  not  enclosed  by  any  permanent  wall  or  other  concealment ;  but 
screens  were  to  be  provided  ready  to  shut  off  the  heat  they  would  com- 
municate, whenever  that  might  be  wished.  In  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Governor  of  Carlscrona,  the  stove  was  a  column,  with  its  appropriate  base 
and  capital,  of  the  usual  white  glazed  ware  with  which  stoves  are  faced 
in  Sweden  and  Russia ;  it  was  highly  ornamental,  and  considering  the 
superiority  of  our  pottery,  chimneys  of  this  material  might  be  beautiful. 

Few  houses  are  exempt  from  the  evil  of  smoky  chimneys ;  yet  though 
there  be  contrivances  of  cowls,  and  differently-shaped  pipes  to  remedy  it 
(several  of  them  effectual  for  a  single  shaft),  it  rarely  happens  that  there 
is  room  to  place  more  than  one  of  these  additions,  on  account  of  their 
projections.  In  some  manufactories  the  shafts  from  several  fires  have 
been  united  in  one  at  the  top,  and  have  been  then  surmounted  by  a  cowl. 
Has  this  expedient  ever  been  tried  for  private  dwelling-houses  ?  If  so^ 
with  what  success  ?  And  how  was  the  down  draught  from  one  chimney 
to  another  prevented  ? 

The  manner  in  which  many  of  the  buildings  of  Sheerness  were  to  be 
constructed,  afforded  opportunity  of  introducing,  as  Sir  Samuel  specified, 
**  oool  air  in  some  cases  fipom  places  underground,"  in  the  manner  of  the 
ventaroli^  frequent  In  some  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  in  this  climate  a  luxury  of 
the  kind  seems  liardly  worth  consideration  for  private  houses,  however 
advantageous  it  might  be  in  several  manufactories  where  the  workmen 
are  exposed  to  excessive  heat — Mtchanics^  Magazine, 
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NEW  PROCE^  FOR  DETECTING  AND  ESTIMATING 
CINCHONINE    IN   CO>IMERCIAL    SULPHATE    OF    QUININE. 

BY  M.  O.  HENRT. 

In  order  that  the  medical  profession  might  be  certain  of  the  effects  to 
be  produced  by  this  valuable  medicine,  I  was  compelled  to  resume  a  series 
of  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  an  easy  and  inexpensive  mode 
of  analysing  all  sulphates  of  quinine  suspected  of  containing  einchonine* 
or  its  sulphate. 

The  process  I  am  about  to  describe  is  founded  on  the  characteristics 
announced  by  the  authors  of  the  discovery,  MM.  Felletier  and  Caventou, 
namely,  the  great  difference  of  solubility  in  cold  water  between  acetates 
having  quinine  for  their  base,  and  those  having  cinchonine.  I  have 
already,  in  a  notice  published  by  me  on  this  subject,  made  use  of  this 
property  ;  but  in  the  process  about  to  be  described  the  means  adopted  are 
much  quicker  and  quite  as  certain  in  tlieir  results. 

154  grains  of  the  sulphate  suspected  of  being  adulterated  are  to  be  taken 
from  a  portion  which  has  been  thoroughly  mixed  ;t  60  grains  of  acetate 
of  baryta  are  to  be  added,  then  triturated  very  carefully  in  a  porcelain 
mortar  with  924  grains  of  pure  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  have  been  added.  This  mixture  in  a  few  moments  becomes  a  thick 
mass,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  soft  and  acicular.  This  mass  is  to  be 
carefully  removed  with  an  ivory  knife  and  placed  on  fine  cloth  or  thin 
flannel,  and  then  rapidly  pressed.  The  liquor  obtained  by  expression  is 
then  to  be  filtered  through  paper  into  a  flask  ;  then  doubled  in  volume 
with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  .8384  after  having  filtered  it  again  with  a  slight 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  decided  excess  of  caustic  ammonia  is  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture 
then  boiled  for  a  moment.  Tlie  ebullition  soon  causes  the  formation  ^d 
separation  of  flakes,  which,  when  viewed  in  a  strong  light,  are  brilliant 
and  crystalline.  These  flakes,  when  existing  in  considerable  quantity, 
soon  precipitate,  and  produce  an  acicular  crystalline  deposit  formed  of 

*  I  will,  in  a  few  lines,  mention  the  methods  of  detecting  the  greater  number  of 
substances  which  arc  sometimes  met  with  in  sulphates  of  oamine. 

1st.  By  means  of  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  .920  sulphate  ot  quinine  is  isolated;  that 
]s  to  sa^,  from  cinchonine,  gum,  fecula^  flour,  the  sulphates  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  of 
magnesia,  phoephato  of  smsl  and  calcmed  magnesia. 

2nd.  Cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  .838  separates  the  sugar  to  a  great  extent ;  which 
dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated  yields  airamel  by  the  application  of  heat 

3rd.  On  adding  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine  a  sufficient  quantity  of  baryta- water, 
mannitc,  if  present,  is  obtained  in  the  liquor. 

4th.  Acidulated-water  leaves  any  fatty  acids  intact,  or  the  crystallizaUe  resins. 

5th.  The  addition  of  a  few  dro]]s  of  sulphuric  acid  is  sufficient  to  detect  salacine 
and  nhloridzinc ;  a  mixture  contjiining  one  per  cent,  assumes  a  poppy-red  tint 

6tn.  An  excess  of  water  of  cryst^lzation  would  be  mdicatea  by  estimating  the 
loss  on  carefully  drying  the  spedmen:  it  ought  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  That 
prepared  by  myself  contains  8  per  cent ;  but  in  commerce  it  very  frequently  exceeds 
15  per  cent,  which  makes  a  great  difference  in  an  article  of  such  a  high  price  as 
snlpliato  of  quinine. 

f  I  recommend  this  precaution  on  account  of  the  deception  frequently  practised 
of  placing  the  first  and  finest  crystals  round  the  inside  of  the  bottles  where  they  are 
seen^  while  the  middle  part  is  filled  with  the  produce  of  the  third  and  fourtii  crystal- 
lization, or  with  sulphate  of  cinchonine. 

X  In  tills  method  all  the  cinchonine  in  the  state  of  acetate  is  accumulated  by 
eliminating  the  greater  portion  of  the  quinine,  which  is  very  important;  as,  when 
the  cmchonine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  if  it  is  nearly  pure,  the  deposit  is  clear 
and  crystallised;  but  if  there  is  much  quinine  it  is  viscous  and  resinous,  and 
contains  a  portion  of  the  last-mentioned  organic  base. 
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pnre  cinchonine.  The  liquor  is  to  be  allowed  to  partially  cool,  and  the 
crystals  or  grained  deposit  carefully  collected  on  a  filter,  the  weight  of 
which  has  been  previously  ascertained  ;  then,  after  quickly  drying  the 
precipitate  at  a  proper  heat,  the  quantity  is  to  be  weighed,  which  repre- 
sents at  least  a  seventh  or  eighth  part  of  the  sulphate  of  cinchonine  existing 
in  the  quinine.  The  alcholic  liquor  collected  separately  yields,  after 
evaporation,  acetate  of  quinine.  In  this  manner  we  may,  in  a  short  time 
and  without  loss,  effect  a  perfect  examination  of  the  suspected  sulphate. 

In  cases  where  a  fifth,  tenth,  and  a  twentieth  part  of  cinchonine  has 
been  mixed  with  the  pure  sulphate  of  quinine,  I  have,  by  the  above 
process,  arrived  at  very  approximate  results,  although  generally  indi- 
cating less  than  the  quantities  present. 

Without  seeking  to  make  any  comparison  with  other  sulphates  of 
quinine,  the  purity  of  which  can  now  be  tested,  I  may  state  that  the 
products  of  our  manufactory  are  so  identical,  that  ten  analyses  have  not 
yielded  more  than  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent,  of  cinchonine. 

In  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  natural  admixture  of  cinchonine  to  the  extent  of  one 
or  two  per  cent. ;  consequently,  when  it  extends  to  ten  x)er  cent.,  it  may 
be  considered  as  havbg  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  A 
process  of  M.  Liebig's  is  employed  in  commerce  for  the  testing  of  sulphate 
of  qiiinine,  which  I  will  now  describe,  having  used  it  with  success  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  one  just  spoken  of  above.  M.  Liebig's 
process  consists  in  taking  one  gramme  (15.4  grains)  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
chosen  from  a  number  of  specimens,  triturating  this  salt  in  a  porcelain 
mortar  with  60  grammes  (924  grains)  of  pure  ammonia,  then  pouring  60 
grammes  (924  grains)  of  sulphuric  ether  into  a  bottle  with  the  milky 
fiquid ;  the  bottle  being  well  stopped  it  is  to  be  shaken  several  times,  then 
left  in  repose.  The  quinine  is  dissolved  in  the  ether  with  a  sensible  trace 
of  cinchonine.*  The  largest  portion  remains  in  the  fonn  of  white  crystal- 
line flakes  or  in  crystalline  powder,  floating  between  the  two  layers  of 
ethereal  and  ammoniacal  liquids.  The  weight  may  be  approximatively 
estimated  by  the  eye,  or  by  comparison  with  a  test  solution  prepared  for 
the  purpose. 

This  process,  although  very  ingenious  and  of  easy  execution,  has  one 
inconvenience,  that  of  rendering  it  difficult  to  collect  with  exactitude  the 
separated  cinchonine,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  weight  and  estimate  its  true 
character.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  price  of  ether  to  be  considered,  for 
we  cannot  easily  operate  on  5  or  10  grammes  of  sulphate  without  using 
300  or  600  grammes  of  sulphuric  ether.  This  objection  might  be  removed 
by  resorting  to  distillation.  In  the  process  I  have  proposed,  10  and  even 
20  grammes  of  salt  may  be  easily  operated  upon,  in  which  case  there  is 
mudi  more  certainty  of  having  an  imiform  si)ecimen,  and  the  cinchonine 
may  be  easily  collected  for  separate  examination. 

I  have  made  some  slight  modifications  in  the  process  above  described, 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  as  the  completion  of  the  notice.  They 
aie  as  follows: — 

Four  grammes  ^60  grains)  of  sulphate  of  quinine  are  introduced  into 
a  glass  &sk  after  having  been  triturated  with  a  slight  excess  of  caustic 
soda  or  ammonia.  The  decomposition  of  the  organic  salt  being  effected, 
the  sulphuric  ether,  which  is  to  be  boiling,  is  then  to  be  added  by 
degrees  ;  the  clear  liquid  is  to  be  filtered  whilst  warm ;  the  insoluble 
residue  again  treated  with  distilled  water  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
sulphate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia  which  may  have  been  formed  during  the 

*  For  1  gramme  (15.4  ^ins)  of  pure  sulphate  of  cinchonine  treated  by  this 
method  has  left  dissolved  mthe  ether  a  sensible  quantity  of  the  organic  base,  which 
is  found  crystallised  after  the  spontaneous  evaporation  ot  the  llqui(L 
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operation,^  and  that  which  remainfl  insoluble  is  the  cinchonine.  It  is 
then,  whilst  warm,  to  be  treated  with  rectified  spirit,  which,  after  eyapo- 
ration,  furnishes  that  crystalline  base  with  the  known  characteristicfl. 
Pure  sulphate  of  cinchonine  treated  in  this  manner  has  also  left  about  an 
eighth  part  of  its  base  in  solution. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  prepared  by  myself  only  produced  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  cinchonine  as  by  the  other  process.  This  same  sulphate 
of  quinine  mixed  with  a  tenth  part  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  yielded 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cinchonine  added.  By  taking  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, the  process  by  sulphuric  ether  affords  simUar  results,  and  is  a 
very  exact  mode  of  comparison  ;  but  it  requires  a  greater  length  of  time 
in  its  operation,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether  is  requisite 
to  be  certain  of  the  perfect  solution  of  the  quinine,  or  if  a  large  quantity 
is  operated  upon. 

After  the  filtration  of  the  ether  the  solution  of  quinine  forms  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  a  dense  and  yellowish  liquid,  and  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  solvent  the  quinine  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
transparent  resin. — Journal  de  Pkarmacie. 


ON  QUINOIDIN  AND  /3-QUININB. 

BT  J.  VAN  HEUNINGEN. 

The  following  investigation  was  undertaken  with  the  quinoidin  imported 
into  Holland.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  leaving  a  residue  varying  with  the 
different  sorts  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  also  in  acids  and  alcohol. 
It  neutralizes  the  acids,  and  burns  with  an  agreeable  odour  almost  without 
residue.  The  elementary  analyses  of  the  whole  mass  gave  unequal  results, 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen  amounting  always  to  a  greater  proportion  (to  one 
per  cent.)  the  more  easily  it  dissolved  in  ether.  Such  quinoidin  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  at  least  four  to  five  substances,  viz.,  I.  Quinine  (now  called 
by  the  author  a-qumine);  2.  Cinchonine  ;  3.  A  base  of  peculiar  properties, 
called  by  the  author  ^-quinine;  4.  A  resinous  colourless  substance,  which 
readily  becomes  brown  in  the  atmosphere.  The  quinoidin  was  treated  in 
three  different  ways. 

1.  Method, — 100  grammes  of  quinoidin  were  treated  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  ether,  and  the  brownish-yellow  solution  separated 
from  the  blackish-brown  residue  of  about  fourteen  grammes.  The  solution 
can  be  decolourized  by  animal  charcoal  directly,  or  in  order  to  save  the 
ether,  the  latter  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
this  solution  treated  with  animid  charcoal.  The  decolourized  liquid  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in  ether. 

The  ethereal  solution,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  was  then  mixed  with 
one* tenth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  ninety  per  cent.,  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  in  the  cold  atmosphere.  The  greater  part  of  the 
liquid  having  thus  eva^wrated,  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  the  above- 
mentioned  /3-quinine  were  discovered  at  the  bottom,  and  were  then 
washed  with  alcohol. 

The  alcoholic  liquid,  poured  off  from  the  /3-quinine,  was  again  evaporated 
and  perfectly  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
•alcohol  separated  by  evaporation.  The  solution  having  become  cold, 
crystals  of  /3-quinine,  very  similar  to  sulphate  of  quinine,  precipitated  from 
it.  The  mother  liquor  yielded  a  quantity  of  these  crystals,  intermixed 
with  crystals  of  common  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  at  the  same  time  it  oon- 
tained  a  dark  brown  substance. 


*  The  treating  with  water  is  indispensable  to  isolate  the  sulphates  of  *mnn>ni«. 
and^soda,  as,  without  this  precaution,  they  might  be  taken  for  cinchoiiine. 
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The  ciystalfl  of  /S-quinine  were  now  collected  and  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization  from  boiling  water.  Hie  common  sulphate  of  quinine  was  sepa- 
rated by  dissolying  the  crystals  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  cold 
water,  precipitating  the  solution  by  ammonia,  washing,  and  drying  the 
precipitate,  and  dissoMng  it  in  spirit  of  wine  of  ninety  per  cent.  This 
solution  was  slowly  eyaporated,  by  which  the  j3-quinine  was  crystallized, 
whilst  the  a-quinine  or  common  quinine  remained  dissolred  in  the  alcoholic 
solution. 

The  dark  brown  resinous  residue  which  the  ether  leaves  behind  was 
dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  decoloured  by  animal  charcoal,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia.  The  dried  precipitate  was  dissolved  in  hot 
alcohol  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  In  this  portion  of  the  quinoidin  tlie 
cinchonine  is  contained.  This  is  now  gradually  precipitated,  whilst  the 
brown  colouring  substance  remains  in  the  solution. 

2.  Method. — According  to  Winckler's  method,  100  grammes  of  quinoidin 
were  dissolved  in  ether,  tlie  solution  decolourized  by  animal  charcoal,  and 
the  ether  separated  by  careful  distillation.  The  yellow  resinous  substance 
which  remamed  behind  was  carefully  neutralized  with  diluted  sulphuric 
add,  and  the  solution  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  when  cold  crystals  were 
formed. 

These  crystals  have  been  erroneously  considered  by  Winckler  to  be 
sulphate  of  quinine  ;  but  they  are  sulphate  of  j3-quinine,  with  a  trifling 
admixture  of  the  former.  The  liquid  being  removed  from  them,  it  was 
evaporated,  till  no  more  crystals  separated.  It  was  then  dissolved  in  water 
and  decolourized.  This  solution  when  precipitated  with  ammonia,  yields, 
according  to  Winckler*s  opinion,  pure  quinoidin  or  amorphous  quinine. 

If,  however,  the  thus  obtained  precipitate,  after  having  been  well  dried, 
be  dissolved  in  ether  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  crystals 
of  /3-quinine  are  fdso  obtained.  The  remaining  liquid  can  then  be  satu- 
rated with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  tlie  alcohol  evaporated,  when,  as  in 
the  first  method,  a  large  quantity  of /3-quinine  crystallizes  when  the  liquid 
becomes  cold,  and  the  rest  of  the  liquid  solidifies  at  last,  after  continued 
evaporation,  into  a  paste  of  crystals. 

By  tills  second  metliod,  the  same  results  are  obtained  as  in  the  first,  only 
at  a  greater  expense  of  material  and  time,  for  by  the  infiuenoe  of  acids  and 
heat,  and,  as  it  seems,  by  the  pi*esence  of  a  colourless  substance,  which 
becomes  in  the  atmosphere  brown  and  resinous,  the  j8-qninine  becomes 
gradually  decomposed,  so  that  another  decolourization  must  bo  performed, 
since  these  products  of  decomposition  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the 
still  dissolved  j3*quinine. 

.  3.  Method. — 100  grammes  of  quinine  were  dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  the  solution  decolourized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitated  with 
ammonia.  The  precipitate,  which  at  first  was  wliite  and  flaky,  contracted 
Boon  into  a  resinous  cake,  which  became  brown  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  having  been  well  washed  and  dried,  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  of 
ninety  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  evaporated.  In  the  rather  deep-coloured 
cold  solutions,  crystals  were  formed.  These  appeared  to  be  pure  cinchonine. 
After  having  continued  the  evaporation,  the  liquid,  which  had  become 
thicker,  was  disEolved  in  ether,  when  the  cinchonine  remained  behind 
almost  pure. 

The  ether  was  removed  by  careful  distillation,  and  the  residue  in  the 
retort  saturated  cautiously  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporation,  the 
solution  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  jS^^iuinine.  The  mother  liquor  was 
evaporated(until  it  yielded,  when  cold,  no  more  crystals ;  it  was  now  dark 
brown,  and  water  threw  down  Arom  it  a  blackish-brown  resinous  substance^ 
This  was  removed,  the  liquid  again  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.    By  this  last  operation,  the  cvapora- 
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tion  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  liquid  was  ayoided,  by  which  the  latter  would 
again  become  brown.  The  sulphuric  solution  was  now  further  eraporated, 
vnd  yielded  crystals  consisting  of  a -quinine  and  j3-quinine  intermixed, 
which,  as  stated  above,  could  be  separated. 

The  liquid  poured  off  from  these  crystals  was  now  decolourized,  preci- 
pitated with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  ether,  and  treated  as 
before. 

Of  these  three  methods,  the  first  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  by  it  a  greater 
proportion  of  /3-quinine  is  obtained  before  the  application  of  acids  and 
heat.  The'pure  jS- quinine  is  as  little  subject  to  be  changed  as  the  a-chiuin 
or  cinchonine,  and  it  is  only  when  mixed  with  other  substances  that  it 
changes  as  easily.  If  the  pure  quinoidin  of  Winckler  be  left  standing  for 
some  time  even  in  stoppered  bottles,  it  becomes  darker  on  the  surface. 
This  deep  colouration  appears  very  quickly,  if  the  light-yellow  coloured 
quinoidin  be  kept  for  several  hours  fused  in  a  water-bath,  or,  if  dissolved 
in  alcohol  or  diluted  acids  and  heated,  the  colour  changes  them  very  soon 
from  light  yellow  to  dark  brown. 

If  the  colourless  quinoidin  of  Winckler  be  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  heated  for  several  hours,  till  the  colour  has  become  dark 
brown,  few  or  no  crystals  at  all  of  j3-quinine  will  be  formed  when  it  becomea 
cold.  From  such  a  solution  water  throws  down  a  black  precipitate,  whilst 
the  liquid  becomes  lighter  coloured.  If  the  solution  be  now  precipitated 
with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  hot  diluted  siuphuric  acid 
into  a  perfectly  neutral  liquid,  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  /3-quinine 
separate  ;  there  exists,  therefore,  no  doubt,  but  that  the  non-formation  of 
crystals  is  only  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  black  substance. 

The  fourth  substance  which  is  here  spoken  of,  can  be  obtained  in  the 
decolourized  state  ;  it  is  thus  found  in  the  mixture  with  j8-quinine,  called 
by  Winckler  pure  quinoidin,  and  in  the  commercial  quinoidin  it  is  met 
with  partly  colourless,  and  partly  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  coloured  brown.  This  product  of  oxidation  would  now  form 
a  fifth  constituent  part  of  the  quinoidin.  Nothing  certain  about  this 
substance  can  be  elucidated  from  the  experiments,  only  that  it  is  not  an 
alkaloid,  and  that  it  is  devoid  of  nitrogen. 

/3-quinine,  when  free  from  water,  has  the  same  composition  as  a-quinine. 
It  appears,  also,  that  besides  a  and  /Squinine  and  cinchonine,  a  fourth 
substance  is  also  contained  in  commercial  quinoidin,  and  which  possesses 
a  less  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  than  quinine.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  elucidate  this  point,  the  mixture,  consisting  of  /3-quinine,  and  the 
substance  which  turns  brown  in  the  atmosphere,  which  by  Winckler  is 
called  quinoidin,  was  subjected  to  analysis.  On  being  dried,  the  colourless 
substance  became  brown,  and  consequently  the  analysis  went  for  nothing, 
as  far  as  regards  the  composition  of  this  substance ;  but  the  suppos^ 
amorphous  quinine  cannot  be  of  the  same  composition  as  quinine.  This 
substance,  dried  at  ldO<^  and  turned  brown,  yielded  74.441  per  cent, 
carbon,  7.491  per  cent,  hydrogen,  7.466  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  10.602  per 
cent,  oxygen.  The  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  the  same,  that 
of  nitrogen  is  lower  by  one  i>er  cent,  than  in  quinine. 

This  shows  that  the  so-called  amorphous  quinine,  even  if  prepared  after 
Winckler's  method,  is  still  a  mixture. 

/3-quinine,  Cm  H^  N  Os  +  ^  H  O.  From  the  following,  and  particularly 
from  the  character  of  the  salts,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  substance  is  a 
peculiar  alkaloid,  which,  in  an  anhydrous  state,  has  the  same  composition 
as  anhydrous  a-quinine.  It  differs  from  the  latter  as  a  hydrous  base,  the 
base  a  admitting  three  equivalents  of  water,  the  basis  /3  two  equivalents. 
The  latter  also  contains  in  some  salts  less  crystalline  water  than  a-quinine. 
If  prepared  by  the  before-mentioned  method,  it  possesses  the  following 
properties  :  it  crystallizes  from  ethereal  and  alcoholic  solutions,  in  large 
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klino-rhombic  pyramids,  which  are  as  clear  as  water,  and  become  in  the 
atmosphere  white  and  opake,  without,  however,  falling  to  pieces.  At 
160^  cent.,  it  melts  into  a  colourless  fluid,  which,  when  cold,  forms  a  trans- 
parent resinous  mass.  If  heated  on  a  sheet  of  platina,  it  is  dissipated, 
emitting  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  melilot.  At  8^ 
C,  it  dissolves  in  1 500  parts  of  water  in  fortj-five  parts  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  in  ninety  parts  of  ether.  Of  boiling  alcohol  3.7  parts,  and  of  boiling 
water  750  parts,  are  sufficient  from  all  these  solutions  ;  it  for  the  greatest 
part  falls  down  again  when  cold.  In  this  respect  it  differs  chiefly  from 
a-quininc  and  dnchonine. 

The  cold  aqueous  solution  reacts  slightly  alkaline,  by  alkalies  it  is  ren- 
dered milky.  Tannic  acid  causes  a  white  precipitate,  whilst  nitrate  of 
silver  and  protonitrate  of  mercury  have  no  effect  on  it.  Dried  at  130**  C. 
this  substance  gave : 

Carbon 74.08  20  =  1500  74.076 

Hydrogen    ...     7.44  12=    150  7.405 

Nitrogen  8.55  I  =    176  8.642 

Oxygen    9.93  2  =    200  9.877 

2025. 

Whilst  being  dried  at  130«>  C,  it  loses  10.8  per  cent,  of  water.  This 
quantity  corresponds  with  two  equivalents  of  water,  so  that  the  formula 
of  the  hydrous  salt  is  that  given  above  ;  but  that  of  th^  anhydrous  salt, 
Cm  His  N  O2,  t.  e.  it  has  in  the  anhydrous  state  the  same  composition  as 
a-quinine. 

The  salts  of  fi-quinine. — ^The  a-quinine  forms,  like  /3-quinine,  basic  and 
neutral  salts,  which  possess  a  very  bitter  taste.  Some  dissolve  more 
readily  than  the  corresponding  j8-quinine  salts  ;  e.g.  the  oxalate,  tartrate, 
and  acetate  of  a-quinine.  Hence,  neutral  oxalates,  tartrates,  and  acetates 
produce  no  precipitate  in  the  solutions  of  a  /3-quinine  salt,  whilst  in  those 
of  the  corresponding  quinine  salts,  a  precipitate  is  effiscted.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  easily  dissolved  as  the  first,  namely,  the  muriate  and 
nitrate  of  jS-quinine. 

Basic  muriate  of  fi-quiniue,  2  /3-Q  -|-  01  H  -f  2  H  O.— It  is  easily 
obtained  by  saturating  the  basis  with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  It  forms 
very  transparent  white  crystals,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  diffSers 
from  the  corresponding  muriate  of  quinine  only  by  one  equivalent  of 
water,  which  it  possesses  less.  The  air-dried  salt  lost  at  120®  C,  4.79  of 
water.    The  analysis  of  the  air-dried  salt  was 

C«oHi2N02...     —    2  =  4050.0  85.2 

H  01 9.48  I  =    455.5 9.9 

HO   4.79  2=    225.0  4.9 


4730.5 

The  salt  of  the  a-quinine  corresponding  with  this,  contains  three 
equivalents  of  water,  or  one  equivalent  more  than  the  muriate  of 
/3-quinine. 

Muriate  of  fi-quinine  and  chloride  of  platinum,  /3  1  Q.  H  01  -f- 1^  CI3  -f* 
2  H  0.— The  last  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
drops  of  muriatic  acid,  yields,  with  an  excess  of  neutral  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried, 
appears  to  consist  of  one  equivalent  of  chloride  of  platinum,  one  equivalent 
of  muriate  of  /3-quinine,  and  two  equivalents  of  water.  The  air-dried  salt 
lost  at  lOO^'  C,  4.86  per  cent,  water.  Its  composition,  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  a-quinine  double  salt.  The  analysis  of 
the  air-dried  salt  was 
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Ft  25.65  1  =  1232  25.6 

a  27.85  3s=lS33  27.6 

H  O   4.86  2  =    225  4.8 

BCh  +  H 42.55  ls=:2026  47.0 


4816  100.0 

Neutral  muriate  of  ^quinine  is  obtained  when  dry  mnriatie  acid  gas  ia 
conducted  over  /S-quinine  dried  at  1S0<>.  It  cryBtallizes  from  the  Bolution 
in  water,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  equally  treated  a-quinine,  which 
latter,  after  eTaporation,  formed  a  gelatinous  mass.  100  parts  of  /3  -quinine, 
dried  at  130^  C,  absorbed  22.518  per  cent,  muriatic  add  gas.  100  parts 
of  a-quinine  dried  at  100^,  absorbed  22.864  per  cent,  consequently  the 
same  quantity.  The  quantity  calculated  for  these  neutral  salts,  amounts 
to  22.4  per  cent.   • 

Basic  sulphate  of  fi-quimney  2  i8-Q  +  S  Os  +  6  H  O. — The  preparation 
of  this  salt  has  already  been  given.  It  looks  very  much  lace  the  cor- 
responding a-quinine  salt,  but  k  more  woolly  and  softer  to  the  touch.  At 
10^  C.  it  dissolYes  in  thirty-two  parts  of  absolute- alcohol,  and  350  of  water, 
the  a-quinine  salt  requiring  at  the  same  temperature  740  parts  of  water. 
The  a-salt  contains  moreoyer  seven  equivalents  of  water.  Air-dried  and 
heated  to  130^,  it  lost  12.838  per  cent,  water.    The  alr-drled  salt  yielded 

/3-Q  —     2  =  4050  77.5 

SOj.\ 9.58  1  =    500  9.6 

HO 12.84  6=    675  12.9 


5225  100.0 


Neutral  sulphate  of  fi-quinme  is  easily  obtained  by  adding  to  the  solution 
of  the  last  described  salt,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating 
it.    It  crystallizes,  but  is  easily  dissolved  in  cold  water. 

Nitrate  of  fi-quinine, — An  excess  of  /8  quinine  is  mixed  with  diluted 
nitric  acid,  filtered  and  evaporated,  when  large  crystals  are  formed,  which 
shine  like  glass.  It  differs  in  so  far  firom  the  corresponding  quinine  salts, 
that  the  latter  does  not  crystallize  under  similar  circumstances,  but  requires 
being  first  evaporated,  in  order  to  remove  more  acid,  then  it  must  be  dis- 
solve in  water,  after  which  it  also  crystallizes. 

Oxalate  of  fi^iniiie,  /3-Q,  C«  Oi  -f-  H  O.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  /3-quinine  salt  with  an  oxalate,  as  is  the  case  with  a-quinlne, 
for  it  rather  readily  becomes  dissolved.  The  base,  therefore,  is  to  be  directly 
saturated  with  the  acid.  When  the  hot  saturated  solutions  become  cold,  it 
forms  crystals  which  glitter  like  mother  o'pearl.  Heated  from  the  air-dried 
state  to  120^  C,  it  lost  4.32  per  cent.,  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  water, 
and  is,  therefore,  composed  like  the  corresponding  a-  quinine  salt.  Analysis 
of  the  air-dried  saXt : 

/3-Q —     1  =  2025.0  78.3 

CaOi   16.58  1  =    450.0  17.4 

H  0 4.32  1  =     112.5  4.3 


2587.5  100.0 


Tartrate  of  /3-^mtiis  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  tartaric  acid  the 
same  as  the  last ;  it  forms  also  similar  crystals. 

Acetate  of  fi-qiunine  can  very  easily  be  dissolved,  and  crystallizes,  there- 
fore, with  dtoculty.  If  however,  the  solution  be  evaporated  till  it  assumes 
the  consistence  of  treacle,  beautiful  transparent  crystals  are  formed  in  it 
after  a  few  days,  which  can  already  by  the  mere  look  be  distinguished 
from  the  crystals  of  the  acetate  of  a-quinine,  which  glitter  like  mother 
o'pearl. 
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Erom  this  aimilarity  it  may  already  be  conduded  that  the  /S-quinine  is 
also  a  remedy  against  fever.  Bauduin  has  found  it  in  intennittent  fevers 
as  effective  as  a-qninlne.  Should  this  fact  be  substantiated,  the  prepara- 
tions of  quinine  may  be  obtained  at  a  considerably  lower  price,  for  100 
parts  of  unadulterated  quinoidin  yielded  about 

3  per  cent  a-quinine, 
6—8  per  cent  cinchonine, 
50 — 60  per  cent  i8-quinine, 
by  a  method,  which,  if  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  must  prove  even  more 
advantageous  than  this  trial.    The  preparation  of  the  /3-quinine  is,  also 
very  cheap*  ^^ 

ON  TARTABUS  BORAXATUS. 

BT  WACKBHaODBB. 

AcooBDnro  to  the  experiments  made  in  W<ichenrodeT*s  laboratory,  it 
appears  that  the  proportions  for  preparing  boracic  tartar  ought  to  be  one 
part  of  borax,  and  two  and  a  half  parts  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  boracic 
tartar,  as  prepared  according  to  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia,  with  one  part 
of  borax  and  three  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  (which  latter  always  contains 
lime)  has  ooe-fifUi  of  cream  of  tartar  too  much.  This  is  dissolved  in  the 
hot  solution  of  the  double  salt,  and  afterwards  precipitates  from  the  con- 
centrated solution. 

The  insoluble  part  of  boracic  tartar,  t.e.,  the  mixed  salt  which  separates 
fh>m  the  concentrated  solutions  of  boracic  tartar,  prepared  accoiding  to 
the  PharmacopoBia  in  the  form  of  powder,  is  neither  mere  tartrate  of  lime, 
nor  is  the  presence  of  lime  the  real  cause  of  the  precipitation.  It  varies 
in  its  composition  according  to  circumstances,  so  that  the  data  given  in 
the  subsequent  analysis  are  only  applicable  to  the  present  case.  The 
powder  was  obtained  by  adding  to  glassy  tariarua  horaxatus,  prepared 
according  to  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia,  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
letting  the  mixture  stand  for  several  days.  The  solution,  which  was  not 
f^uiher  analysed,  was  then  removed  from  the  white,  ve^  slightly  crys- 
talline pulverulent  sediment,  and  the  latter  was  repeatedly  washed  with 
cold  water  on  a  filter. 

The  thus  obtained  powder  had  an  add  taste,  did  not  undergo  any  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  was  but  very  slightly^soluble  in  cold  water ;  but  in 
bdling  water  it  dissolved,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  tartrate  of  lime.  The 
analysis  of  the  powder  showed  the  following  results,  from  which  for  the 
present  case  may  be  deduced  the  formula  10  (KO,  HO  -|-  T)  -f  2  (2  Ca 
O  +  T  -f-  8  HO)  +  (KO,  Na  O  -h  2  B0,  + 10  HO). 

EO 19.164  lis    648.9076  19.600 

CaO  ...     4.249  4=s    142.4076  4.301 

Na  O...     1.046  1  =      39.0897  1.181 

T    ......  61.274  12  =  1988.1000  60.052 

BOs    ...     2.020  2  =      87.2410  2.635 

HO 12.247  36  =:    404.9280  12.231 


100.000  3310.6739  100.000 

Tlie  predpitation  of  the  powder,  cannot,  therefore,  be  caused  by  the 
lime  in  the  boracic  tartar,  since  cream  of  tartar  containing  lime,  retains 
lime,  so  that  on  the  addition  of  water  some  lime  always  remains  behind. 
In  one  experiment,  where  the  boradc  tartar  had  been  prepared  with  pure 
borax,  pure  carbonate  of  potash  and  tartaric  add,  the  powder  precipitated 
from  the  concentrated  sdution  consisted  of  pure  cream  of  tartar,  to  the 
extent  of  one-^th  of  that  employed.  This  proves  the  truth  of  the  rule  laid 
down  in  the  beginning,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  boracic  tartar, 
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and  which  is  still  further  maintained  by  the  following  experiments :  2  At 
(Na  0  +  2  BOa  +  10  HO)  or  15.0  grammes,  and  5  At  (KO.  HO  +  T) 
or  37.05  grammes  (composed  of  13.60  grammes  KO  +  ^Ot  and  29.55 
grammes  2  HO  -f-  T)  having  been  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  both  the 
concentrated  solution  and  the  diluted  one  remained  for  nine  days  perfectly 
clear  and  without  sediment,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  15.0  grammes  borax, 
and  37.05  grammes  of  common  cream  of  tartar  containing  lime  being  em- 
ployed for  a  similar  experiment,  a  white  powder  of  1.11  grammes  weight, 
consisting  of  2  Ca  O  +  T  +  8  HO,  and  a  small  quantity,  one-tenth  of 
cream  of  tartar  fell  down  within  six  days  from  the  solution,  amounting 
to  190  grammes.  The  clear  solution  removed  fh)m  it,  stiU  contained 
lime. 

Soluble  boracic  tartar, — Wackenroder  gives  the  following  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  boracic  tartar,  which  may  also  be  denominated  two-fifth 
boracic  tartar.  Twenty-four  parts  by  weight,  or  two  atoms  of  crystallized 
borax  and  fifly-nine  parts  by  weight,  or  five  atoms  of  perfectly  dry  pow- 
dered cream  of  tartar,  previously  purified  as  much  as  possible  by  muriatic 
acid,  are  dissolved  in  180  parts  by  weight  of  water,  by  a  gentle  heat.  A 
small  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar,  perhaps  one  per  cent,  ususlly  remiuns 
undissolved.  The  solution  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and  immediately  evapo- 
rated, either  to  a  perfectly  dry  saline  mass,  or  to  a  yitreous  mass,  which  is 
to  be  finally  dried  in  a  warm,  perfectly  dried  air,  and  thus  transformed 
into  a  completely  permanent  salt  As  a  small  quantity  of  water  only  is  to 
be  evaporated,  both  large  and  small  quantities  of  boracic  tartar  can  be 
easily  and  in  a  short  time  prepared  by  this  method.  The  salt  contains 
only  a  very  slight  trace  of  lime  and  iron.  This  dried  boracic  tartar  dis- 
solves slowly  in  one-half  part  of  water  of -}-  24®  C,  and  forms  a  clear  syrupy 
liquid.  If  this  be  mixed  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  a  viscid 
coagulum  is  formed,  and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  leaves  only  a  small 
quantity  of  an  acid  residue,  whilst  the  officinal  two-sixth  boracic  tartar 
does  not  yield  a  clear  solution  with  one-half  part  of  water,  and  not  even 
with  more  water;  but  leaves  a  considerable  se£ment>  which  disappears  by 
heat,  but  gradually  reappears  when  the  solution,  after  having  become  cold, 
is  left  quiet 

7%e  proportion  of  water  in  the  boracic  tartar,  when  composed  exactly  of 
2  (Na  O  +  2  BO,  +  10  HO)  and  5  (KO,  HO  -f  T)  appears  to  explain 
the  character  of  this  combination,  and  particularly  that  of  the  dried  com- 
pound. It  is  very  likely  that  the  tartaric  acid  contained  in  it  has  under- 
gone some  change.  If  the  solution  of  the  saJt  be  so  far  evaporated  that 
the  syrupy  residue  is  covered  with  a  thick  film  and  begins  to  swell,  then 
the  mass  solidifies  when  cold  into  a  soft  vitreous  substance.  Its  weight  is 
then  approximately  the  sum  of  all  the  salts  employed.  Its  composition 
may  be  expressed  by  2  (Na  0-1-2  B0»  -f  HO)  -1-  5  (KO,  HO  +  T)  op 

by  2  Na  O  -h  5  KO  H-  4  BOa  -f  5  T  -j-  25  HO.  If  the  soft  mass  be 
allowed  to  become  drier  at  about  65®  C.,  till  it  becomes  tough,  but  not  yet 
perfectly  hard,  then  it  has  lost  about  one-third  of  its  25  HO.  In  one 
experiment,  the  loss  of  water  was  found  to  have  been  equal  to  seven 
atoms,  in  another  somewhat  more.  If  the  transparent  salt  be  exposed  for 
some  time  longer  to  the  same  temperature,  it  becomes  opake,  cracked, 
and  hard ;  and  it  had  then  lost  not  only  twenty-five  atoms  HO,  but  even 
two  or  three  atoms  more  than  are  contained  in  the  salt  according  to  the 
formula.  If  the  vitreous  boracic  tartar  be  heated  for  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days  in  a  drying,  stove  to  a  heat  of  50»— 70»  C,  its  weight  continues  to 
decrease,  till  the  residue  amounts  to  only  77.6  per  cent,  of  the  saits  em- 
ployed. This  weight  it  preserves,  even  if  the  heat  be  increased  to  100**  C. 
or  more.  The  entu^  loss  of  weight  corresponds  then  with  thirty-three 
atoms  of  water.    Boracic  tartar  dried  in  this  way  is  not  deliquescent    In 
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a  damp  cellar  it  becomes  soft,  but  soon  again  becomes  hard  in  a  drj  atmo- 
sphere. It  forms  a  yellowish- white  opake  mass.  If,  however,  it  be  not 
dry  enough  to  be  perfectly  brittle,  but  only  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
powder  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  possesses  the 
bad  quality  of  conglomerating  in  well-closed  vessels,  or  melting  into  a 
transparent  viscid  mass.  The  imperfectly  dried  salt  readily  becomes  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  soft  and  tough,  and  retains  this  consistence  even  when 
again  placed  in  dry  air  of  a  higher  temperature.  The  prooess  of  perfectly 
drying  the  boracic  tartar  sucx^eeds  very  well  in  the  sun  during  the  summer, 
but  it  goes  on  much  quicker  if  it  is  rubbed,  whibt  in  the  hard  vitreous 
condition,  in  a  porcelain  cup,  into  a  fine  powder.  The  conglomerating  or 
balling  of  the  boracic  tartar  takes  place  only  with  such  preparations  as 
have  been  imperfectly  dried. 

It  may  be  assumed,  that  at  130^  C.  to  about  150^  C,  eight  atoms  of 
water  are  generated  from  the  tartaric  acid  by  its  conversion  into  the 

anomalous  tartaric  acid  Ta.    The  compositions  of  the  boracic  tartar  in 

the  two  conditions  are  accordingly 

Soft,  vitreous,         I  Dned  at  60«— 130«>  C. 

5K0  294.9580  5  KO   294.9680 

2NaO    78.1794  2  Na  0 78.1794 

4B0» 174.4820  4  BOs  174.4820 

5T  828.3760  4  T,    572.7168 

25  HO     281.2000  1  T  165.6752 


1657.1954  1286.0114 

With  regard  to  the  formula  of  the  hydrous  boracic  tartar,  it  may  with 
the  greatest  correctness  be  deduced  from  that  which  expresses  the  compo- 
sition of  the  dry  salt,  namely  :  4  (KO,  T.)  -j-  (2  Na  O,  KO  -|-  8  BO.)  -f- 

(BOs  T),  but  it  is  presumed  that  Ta  is  monobasic,  and  that  there  exists 
an  anhydrous  boracic  tartaric  acid,  which  the  author  will  notice  hereafter. 

The  remarkable  circumstance  that  tartaric  acid,  T  =  Cg  H*  Ow  contained 
in  boracic  tartar  becomes  transformed  at  a  low  temperature  into  the 
anomalous  acid,  may  i)erhaps  justify  us  in  considering  the  latter  acid  as 
the  original  one,  so  that  the  formula  of  the  common  crystallized  tartaric 
acid  would  be  not  T  -f  2  HO,  but  T.  +  4  HO,  or  stiU  better,  T.,  2  HO 
-f  2  110,  in  which  T.  =  Cg  H«  0«. 


ON  THE  LARGER  CELLS  OBSERVED  IN  CHOLERA 
EVACUATIONS  BY  J.  G.  SWAYNE,  ESQ ,  M.D.,  DR.  BUDD, 

AND  OTHERS. 

BT  THE  BEY.  H.  J.  BEBKELET,  U.A.,  F.L.S. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  all  into  the  controversy  which  has 
lately  arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  cholera;  but  as  specimens  of  the 
different  bodies  detected  in  cholera  evacuations  have  been  submitted  to  me 
by  persons  entertaining  very  different  views  on  the  matter,  I  conceive  that 
it  may  not  be  considered  intrusive  if  I  offer  a  very  few  words  on  the 
subject.  I  assume  that  all  parties  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
identity  of  the  cells,  or  cell-like  bodies,  discovered  under  various  circum- 
stances, and  in  various  media,  must  be  given  up.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bodies  of  very  different  characters  occur,  resembling  each  other  more 
or  less  externally,  but  very  distinct  in  origin  and  in  chemical  composition. 
Some  of  these  are  mineral,  some  eitlier  parts  of  vegetables,  or  really  spores 
of  fiingi,  and  some  again  portions  of  animal  tissues  more  or  less  perfect 
or  decomposed.    Portions  of  spiral  vessels  may  be  detected  in  any  sample 
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of  the  aromatic  confection  exhibiting  entire  or  broken  rings  and  spirals 
mixed  up  with  the  bodies  peculiar  to  challc  and  vegetable  cells  ;  and  that 
many  of  these  bodies  would  remain  uninjured,  in  the  evacuations  of 
persons  affected  with  cholera,  cannot  be  doubted.  I  have  reason,  however, 
to  believe,  that  by  the  word  annuhir  bodies,  real  rings  or  parts  of  rings 
were  not  so  much  intended  as  cells  presenting  a  ring-like  outline.  The 
rings  may  in  some  cases  have  been  confounded  with  the  cells,  but  it  is 
the  latter  that  were  recorded  as  the  early  stage  of  growth  of  the  larger 
bodies  to  be  noticed  presently.  No  evidence  was,  however,  given  of  the 
identity  of  such  cells  by  accurate  measurement,  or  by  germination,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  any  nicely  conducted  chemical  tests  ;  and 
it  is  now  not  only  very  (dear  that  the  cells  are  not  identical,  but  there  is 
little  or  no  reason,  especially  when  the  matter  is  considered  with  reference 
to  what  is  known  of  the  growth  of  fungi,  to  believe,  if  they  be  considered 
of  fungal  origin,  that  the  smaller  bodies  have  in  any  instance  a  positive 
connexion  with  the  larger  ones,  though  it  will  be  admitted  that  bodies  do 
occur,  and  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  which  have  at  least  a  very  close 
rcfeniblanoe  to  the  reproductive  organs  of  fungi,  whatever  their  real 
nature  may  be.  A  specimen  of  cholera  evacuation,  transmitted  to  me 
several  weeks  since,  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Stephens,  of  Bristol,  abounded  in  such 
cells,  which  were  most  clearly  organic,  though  I  could  not  satisfy  myself 
as  to  their  exact  nature.  In  this  specimen  I  could  detect  none  of  the 
larger  bodies,  though  I  have  seen  them  since  accompanied  by  the  smaller 
cells,  and  very  recently  in  a  specimen  from  Bridgewatcr,  kindly  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Swayne.  I  have  had  a  fluid  under  examination 
abounding  with  the  larger  bodies,  but  quite  destitute  of  the  smaller,  and 
teeming  with  twin  obversely  conical  bodies,  whidi  are  said  to  be  oxalate 
of  lime. 

The  nature  of  these  larger  bodies  is  very  doubtful.  The  conclusion 
that  they  are  identical  with  the  spores  of  Ur&haegetuM  (or  rather  of  Uredo 
caries,  which  is  the  species  really  meant)  is  incorrect.  The  mean  size  of 
the  spores  of  Uredo  caries,  as  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Tulasne,  is  0.0176  of 
a  millimeter,  which  gives  0.00068  of  an  English  inch.  The  larger  bodies 
of  cholera  evacuations  vary  much  in  size.  My  own  measurements  give 
0.0035  of  an  inch  as  the  mean  of  the  axis  major  of  their  elliptic  outline  ; 
so  that  they  are  5.14  times  longer.*  Besides  which,  the  cholera  bodies 
are  constantly  elliptic,  and  only  globose  when  seen  in  the  direction  of 
their  apices  ;  whereas  the  spores  of  bunt,  except  in  infancy,  are  always 
globose,  and  very  uniform  in  size.  Indeed,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
uredo,  taking  the  term  in  its  most  general  sense,  where  spores  resemble 
the  bodies  in  question,  nor  do  I  know  anything  amongst  fungi  of  precisely 
the  same  character,  though  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  in  them  to  the 
spores  of  some  truffles.  The  bodies,  then,  are  elliptic,  of  a  brownish  hue, 
])rescnting  sometimes  a  uniform  slightly  tuberculatedness,  without  any 
distinct  nucleus  ;  but  more  frequently  there  is  a  distinct  coat  to  the  cells, 
consisting  of  several  layers,  the  cavity  being  either  entirely  filled  with  a 
grumous  mass,  or  more  frequently  occupied  by  one  or  two  distinct  more 
or  less  globose  nuclei,  which  are  in  their  turn  occasionally  invested  with  a 
distinct  transparent  smooth  coat.  In  some  individuals  the  tubercles  are 
connected  by  raised  ribs,  so  as  to  present  a  reticulated  appearance  ;  and 
I  liave  one  mounted  specimen  in  which  the  ribs  are  very  strongly  deve- 
loped, and  project  very  much  from  the  surface,  though  in  general  the 
reticulation  is  faint,  and  requires  a  nice  adjustment  of  light  to  be  seen 
satisfactorily.  Th^  different  states  resemble  strongly  the  sporidia  of 
the  genera  Genea  and  Tuber,  though,  besides  size,  there  are  certain  evident 
differences,  especially  the  stratose  epispore.    It  would  be  saying  too  much 

*  Dr.  Swayoe's  figures  in  the  Lancet,  1849,  p.  532,  mako  the  proportio::  rather 
less. 
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to  assert  that  an  epispore  consisting  of  several  distinct  layers  is  never 
found  in  fangi,  but  it  is  at  least  very  rare,  and  even  in  the  very  few  sup- 
posed exceptions,  requiring  confirmation.  In  general  there  is  merely  the 
outer  cell,  and  the  inner  membrane  which  encloses  the  endochrome.  It 
vould  appear  that  this  inner  membrane  has  very  rarely  a  thin  lining, 
which,  when  the  endochrome  contracts,  contracts  with  it.  The  most 
marked  instance  of  a  stratose  epispore  is  in  Myxosporimn  puniceum, 
Corda  ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  of  animal  origin,  and  perhaps  is  nothing 
more  than  the  eggs  of  some  Clausilia.  The  specimen  I  have  examined 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  fungi,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  an 
Alga.t  Tliere  is  another  very  rare  circumstance  about  the  cholera 
bodies  ;  namely,  that  the  nucleus  itself  acquires  a  coat.  This,  again,  may 
not  be  absolutely  without  example,  but  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  and 
the  two  circumstances  concurring  in  the  same  individual  are  very  strongly 
against  the  fungous  origin  of  these  bodies.  There  is  another  genus  whose 
spores  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  these, — Artotrogus,  Montagne,  of 
which  a  figure  will  be  found  in  my  Memoir  on  the  Potato  Disease,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London ;  but  the 
resemblance  is  far  from  perfect,  speaking  even  generically,  and  no  species 
of  the  genus  Is  known  with  spores  exactly  resembling  the  cholera  bodies. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  fungus,  and  though 
something  might  be  said  as  to  their  resemblance  to  the  spores  of  some  o/^^p, 
I  do  not  know  any  to  which  they  could  with  the  slightest  probability  be 
referred. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the  mode  of  reproduction  supposed  by 
the  original  observers  of  these  bodies  is  quite  at  variance  with  anything 
recorded  in  fungi.  If  the  bodies  were  sporangia  they  might  then  contain 
reproductive  cells,  though  I  have  observed  nothing  of  the  kind.  But 
supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  they  must  produce  some  mycelium  previous 
to  the  reproduction  of  sporangia.  The  notion  that  the  lesser  bodies  are 
gradually  developed  into  the  larger  without  any  intermediate  stage,  is 
quite  contrary  to  every  notion  of  fungi,  though  it  might  be  consistent 
enough  with  what  is  observed  in  algte.  Spores,  indeed,  after  their  detach- 
ment from  their  sporophorcs,  frequently  grow  and  acquire  a  more  com- 
plicated epispore,  as  in  the  case  of  Scleroderma  and  other  genera,  but  a 
spore  never  produces  a  new  mother  cell  in  fungi  without  germination ; 
and,  possibly,  when  the  intimate  structure  of  the  lower  algae  is  completely 
ascertained,  many  apparent  exceptions  will  disappear. 

The  best  test  of  the  real  nature  of  the  cholera  bodies  would  be  their 
germination  ;  but  unfortunately  circumstances  prevented  my  making  any 
experiment,  and  the  season  is  not  very  favourable  for  such  reseuches. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  place  a  small  drop  of  the  fluid,  containing  one  or 
more  of  the  bodies,  diluted  with  a  little  water,  upon  a  slip  of  glass.  This 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  plate  of  thin  glass,  taking  care  that  when  the 
upper  plate  is  luted  with  wax  to  the  larger  and  lower  slip,  there  shall  be 
a  little  air  between  the  drop  of  fluid  and  the  margin  into  which  the  bodies 
may  germinate.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  positive  connexion  of 
any  mucedinous  threads,  which  may  be  given  ofl  by  the  fluid  with  the 
bodies,  is  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  growth  observed  till  the  threads 
bear  fruit.  A  negative  result  would  leave  the  matter  where  it  is,  as  even 
under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  favourable,  the  spores  of  fungi 
will  not  always  germinate.  Care,  meanwhile,  sliould  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain, hy  means  of  sure  chemical  tests,  whether  the  bodies  arc  of  an  animal 
or  vegetable  nature.  But  even  should  it  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  former 
view,  it  will  still  remain  to  discover  what  they  are,  as  it  should  seem  that 
no  ova  of  entozoa  are  known  which  can  be  reconciled  with  them,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  an  altered  form  of  any  tissue  of 

t  The  second  supposed  species  is  merely  an  unperfect  Trichia. 
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the  human  frame.  The  bodies  certainly  do  not  exist  in  all  cholera  eyacua- 
tions,  and  M.  Follin,  who  has  examined  with  great  diligence  the  matters 
Tomited  or  evacuated  by  cholera  patients,  has  discovered  nothing  at  all 
resembling  them,  *as  was  the  case  with  Messrs.  Andral  and  Qluge  in  1832. . 
"-Medical  Gtizette. 

ON  THE  CEPHAELIS  IPECACUANHA. 

BT  H.  WEDDELL. 

The  introduction  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  European  remedy  docs  not  date 
anterior  to  the  end  of  the  sevenieenth  century.  The  first  discovery  of  it. 
no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  Indians  who  preceded  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Brazilian  territories,  or,  if  we  are  to  believe  tradition,  we  may  consider 
man,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cinchona  bark,  to  have  been  preceded  by  the 
animals. 

The  origin  of  the  word  ipecacuanha  is  very  obscure,  and  in  no  part  of 
Brazil  is  it  employed  to  designate  the  Cephaelis,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
that  of  Poaya  is  most  generally  used. 

Modem  authors  who  hare  written  on  the  Cepltaelis  ipecacuanha  state  it 
to  exist  in  a  vast  zone,  comprising  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  from  the 
equator  to  the  tropic  -of  Capricorn,  and  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  interior.  During  late  years,  however,  this 
region  hns  become  much  extended  ;  and  at  the  present  time  its  longitude 
is  equal  to  its  latitude.  In  the  year  1824  the  CephaeliM  was  discovered  in 
the  province  of  MattoG rosso ;  but  no  exportation  of  it  took  place  until 
about  the  year  1832.  It  is  this  part  of  the  Brazils  which  now  wholly 
maintains  the  European  commerce  of  it. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  forests  in  which  the  Cephaelis  grows  is 
not  easily  forgotten.  Nearly  all  those  of  Matto-Grosso  are  situated  in 
the  basin  of  Kio-Parairuay,  or  its  tributaries,  above  the  small  village  of 
Villa-Maria.  Generally,  however,  the  plant  does  not  grow  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  rivers,  as  the  periodical  inundations  to  which  these 
are  subjected,  are  unfavorable  to  its  free  vegetation. 

It  is  in  situations  where  a  slight  elevation  of  land  preserves  it  from  these 
submersions,  that  the  Cephaelis  is  mostly  met  with.  It  grows  in  the 
shade  of  those  majestic  trees  which  constitute  the  intertropical  forests, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  moist  sand,  impregnated  with  vegetable  re- 
mains, wliich  borders  on  the  marshes  plantea  with  Mauritia^  Iriartea,  and 
tree  ferns. 

In  size  the  Cephaelis  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  small  daphne  of  our 
woods,  which  it  slightly  resembles ;  it  rarely  grows  alone,  but  almost 
always  in  small  dumps,  which  the  collectors  of  Poaya,  or  as  they  are 
called  PoayeroSf  know  by  the  name  of  RedoUros. 

The  method  adopted  in  collecting  the  root  of  the  Cephaelis  is  as  follows: 
The  Poayero  grasps  in  one  hand,  if  possible,  all  the  stems  forming  one  of 
these  dumps,  whilst  with  the  other  he  pushes  imder  the  roots  a  pointed 
stick  giving  it  a  swinging  motion.  By  this  means  the  earth  surrounding 
the  roots  gives  way,  and  when  the  operation  is  performed  with  dexterity, 
they  are  all  withdrawn  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  always  without 
fracture.  The  Poayero  then  separates  the  portion  required,  and  places  it 
in  a  bag  carried  for  the  purpose ;  he  then  proceeds  to  the  next  dimip,  and 
so  on.  An  ordinary  workman  may  collect  in  a  day  about  from  three  to 
six  kilogrammes  of  ipecacuanha,  which  in  desiccation  loses  about  half  its 
weight.    This  latter  operation  takes  place  in  powerful  sunshine. 

Tlie  propagation  of  the  Cephaelis  is  by  seed  ;  but  in  localities  where  it 
is  constantly  exported  it  is  effected  by  means  of  portions  of  the  roots 
accidentally  left  in  the  ground  by  the  Poayeros,    Each  of  these  fragments 

*  Comptes  Rendus  des  S^ancetj  et  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  Biologic^  pendant 
rAnnee  1849.    No.  iii-,  Mars,  p.  48. 
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after  a  certain  time  produces  a  bud,  which  forms  a  fresh  plant.  The 
-yegetation  of  the  Cephaelis  in  round  clumps  is  also  probably  consequent 
on  this  particular  manner  of  propagation.  It,  therefore,  appears  from 
this  fact  that  the  exportation  of  ipecacuanha  wfll  have  an  effect  contrary 
to  many  analogous  cases,  that  of  subjectiog  the  Cephaelis  to  a  mode  of 
cultivation  particularly  suited  to  it,  and  the  fires  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  forests,  will  tend  to  this  favourable  result,  by  clearing  the  surface 
of  the  earth  of  those  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter,  which  at  last 
frequently  choke  up  and  kill  even  the  adult  plants  tliemselves. — Repertoire 
de  Pharmacie, 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  VARNISHED  LEATHER  IN 

FRANCE, 

This  process  consists  of  two  operations  ;  first,  the  preparation  of  the 
skin  ;  and  second,  the  varnishing  uf  the  leather  thus  dressed. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  leather,  linseed  oil,  made  readily  drying,  by 
means  of  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  is  employed  as  the  basis ;  for  each 
twenty- two  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  twenty- two  pounds  of  white  lead,  and 
twenty-two  pounds  of  litharge  are  employed,  and  the  oil  is  boiled  with  these 
ingredients  until  it  has  attained  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  This  pre- 
paration, mixed  either  with  chalk  or  ochres,  is  applied  to  the  leather,  by 
means  of  appropriate  tools,  and  well  worked  into  the  pores  ;  three  or  four 
layers  is  applied  in  succession,  taking  care  to  dry  each  layer  thoroughly 
before  the  application  of  the  next  coating.  Four  or  five  coatings  of  the 
dried  linseed  oil,  without  the  admixture  of  the  earthy  substances,  are  then 
given  ;  the  addition  of  very  fine  ivory  black,  and  some  oil  of  turpentine, 
is  usually  made  to  the  oil.  These  coatings  are  put  on  very  thin,  and  when 
carefully  dried,  the  leather  is  rubbed  over  with  fine  pumice-stone  powder, 
to  render  the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Tarnish.  The  varnish  is  composed  as  follows  : — ten  pounds  of  the  oil 
prepared  as  above,  half  a  pound  of  asphalt  or  Jewish  bitumen,  five 
pounds  of  copal  varnish,  and  ten  pounds  of  turpentine.  The  oil  and 
asphalt  are  first  boiled  together,  and  the  copal  varnish  and  the  turpentine 
added  afterwards,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred.  Instead  of  asphalt, 
Prussian  blue  or  ivory  black  may  be  employed.  This  varnish  must  be 
kept  in  a  warm  place  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 

The  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  both  before  and  during  the 
application  of  the  varnish,  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  any  dust  to  the 
leather.  The  leather,  when  varnished,  must  be  put  into  drying  stoves, 
heated  to  about  90^  or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  leather,  and 
the  varnish  employed. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  leather  prepared  in  this  manner  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French  industry,  at 
Paris.— -Patenf  Journal     

COMPOSITION  FOR  LUBRICATING  MACHINERY,  &c. 

A  PATENT  has  recently  been  enrolled  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mankittrick,  of 
Manchester,  for  an  "  improved "  composition  for  the  above  purpose,  for 
the  preparation  of  which  the  following  is  the  process  given  : — 

Take  of    Caoutchouc  dissolved  on  spirit  of  turpentine ...  4  pounds 

Carbonate  of  soda  10      ** 

Glue  1      " 

Oil 10  gallons 

Water    10      •* 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  glue  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
then  add  the  oil,  and,  lastly,  the  caoutchouc,  mixing  the  whole  together 
until  perfectly  incorporated. 
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CHLORIDE  OF  CABBON  A  SOLVENT  FOR  CAOUTCHOUC, 

GUTTA  PERCHA,  &c. 

Mb.  George  Simpson,  of  Newington  Butts,  and  Mr.  T.  Forster,  of 
Streatham,  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  this  new  solvent  for  India-rubber, 
&c.,  which  is  directed  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  stone-ware  vessel  is  placed  within  another  and  larger  vessel  of  iron, 
or  other  material.  Close  alongside  the  first  vessel  is  placed  another  and 
similar  stone-ware  vessel,  and  this  is  also  placed  in  an  outer  vesscL  The 
spaces  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  vessels  communicate  by  pipes  with 
a  boiler,  by  which  means  steam  can  be  admitted  into  that  space.  The 
two  stone  vessels  communicate  together  by  a  pipe,  which  pnxseeds  from 
the  top  of  tha  first  of  them  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  second,  while  another 
pipe  communicates  from  the  top  of  the  second  vessel  to  a  condenser  worm, 
placed  in  a  vessel  or  tub  of  cold  water,  the  lower  part  of  the  worm  com- 
municating with  a  receiver.  A  quantity  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  placed 
in  the  first  stone-ware  vessel  through  an  aperture  in  Its  top,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  pentachloride  of  antimony  is  placed  in  the  second  stone- 
ware vessel.  The  two  apertures  in  the  vessels  are  then  closed  air-tight, 
and  steam  from  the  boiler  is  admitted  to  the  spaces  between  the  two  stone- 
ware vessels  and  their  cases  ;  by  this  means  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is 
vaporized,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  pipe  of  communication  into  the 
second  vessel,  and  here  through  the  pentacliloride  of  antimony  ;  the  re- 
sulting vapour  passes  then  into  the  condensing  worm,  where  it  is  condensed, 
and  flows  into  the  receiver ;  the  result  being  chloride  of  carbon,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  employed  as  a  solvent  for  India  rubber,  gutta  percha, 
and  other  gum  resins.  The  proportions  of  the  materials  whicli  the 
patentee  recommends  are,  one  part  (by  weight)  of  the  bisulphuret  of  car- 
bon to  eight  parts  of  the  x>entachloride  of  antimony,  and  after  the  penta- 
chloride of  antimony  in  the  second  stone- ware  vessel  shall  be  exhausted 
of  the  chlorine,  it  may  be  reimpregnated  in  the  usu«il  manner. 

USE  OF  ACETATE  OF  ALUMINA 

IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  REFINING  OF  SUGAR. 

Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Oxland,  of  Plymouth,  have  recently  patented  a  process 
for  the  defecation  of  saccharine  solutions  by  means  of  acetate  of  alumina. 
In  applying  the  process  to  cane  or  beet-root  juice,  the  solution  is  first 
boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime  to  neutralize  any  acid ;  it  is  then  strained, 
and  acetate  of  alumina  being  added,  it  is  again  boiled.  After  the  defe- 
cation has  been  effected,  a  little  solution  of  tannin  is  added  to  precipitate 
any  remaining  alumina,  and  carbonate  of  lime  to  neutralize  free  acid. 
About  four  pounds  of  alumina  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  is  said  to  be  suflElcient 
for  one  ton  of  sugar.  

BOTANICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  DESIDERATA. 
(Froiw  the  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry^  edited  by  Sir  F.  W.  Herschd^  Bart.) 

(^Continued from  page  286), 

ASIA  (including  AUSTRAUA.^ 

[N,B.  Being  sent  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
some  of  the  products,  enumerated  under  this  head,  are  derived  from 
Abyssinia,  Arabia,  or  the  east  coast  of  Africa.) 

Ammoniacum, — Determine  the  true  origin  of  this  gum-rcsin  by  speci- 
mens of  the  plant  yielding  it  in  Persia,  forty- two  miles  south  of  Ispahan. 
Another  kind  is  equally  worthy  of  inquiry  from  Morocco  in  Africa,  with 
the  gum-resin  and  exact  locality. 

Sagapenum. — A  gum-resin  :    its  source  ?    It  is  said  to  come  from 
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Penia,  and  to  be  derired  from  a  Fenda,    Specimens  of  the  plant  with  the 
gum- resin  which  it  affords  are  desirable. 

GaUxsnumi — Whence  obtained  ?  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Singapore 
and  Persia. 

Gamboge, — Specimens  in  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  plant  affording  the 
gamboge  of  Siam,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  this  and  other  kinds  of 
gamboge,  such  as  that  of  Ceylon,  &c 

Animi  Gum,  or  Piney  Varnish^  said  to  be  produced  by  VaUria  Indiea. 

Coped, — Tlie  origin  of  this  g^m-resin  in  India  ? 

Baeilium. — The  source  of  the  Persian  and  African  false  myrrhM  of  this 
name,  the  localities  producing  them,  the  native  names,  and  specimens 
both  of  the  products  and  the  plants. 

OUbanum. — ^The  abore  remarks  apply  to  oUbanum. 

ElemL — The  source  of  the  five  varieties  of  Elemi,  viz.:  1.  Holland 
ElemL  2.  Brazilian  ElemL  3.  East  Indian  Elemi,  in  bamboos.  4.  Manilla 
Elemi;  and  5.  Mexican  Elemi.  Samples  from  the  various  countries,  with 
the  plants  and  native  appdlations,  should  be  transmitted  for  verification. 
Is  any  Elemi  procured  from  Ceylon  ? 

Troffocanth. — The  tragacanths  of  Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Libanns  hare 
never  been  correctly  traced  to  the  plants  which  yield  them,  nor  has 
Toumefort's  relation  of  the  formation  of  this  substance  in  the  bark  been 
confirmed.  It  is  still  more  important  to  ascertain  if  the  tragacanth  of 
Erzeroom  is  brought  into  British  commerce,  and  whether  it  is  yielded  by 
the  Asb  agahu  strobiliferus. 

Senna, — The  source  of  the  East  Indian  or  Mocha  senna.  Is  it  really  the 
foliage  of  Cassia  lanceoiattif 

Catechu. — To  observe  the  processes  by  which  the  various  kinds  of 
Catechu^  Cutch,  Terra  Japonica^  and  Gambir  are  obtained;  and  if  from 
trees,  whether  from  others  besides  Acada  Cateehuy  Areca  Catechu,  and 
Vncaria  Gambir.  We  want  to  identify  the  trees  with  the  respective 
extracts. 

Cubehs, — Does  Piper  Cubeba  or  Piper  Canmum  in  Java  yield  cubebs  ?  If 
both,  which  gives  the  best? 

Cassia. — Botanical  specimens  of  the  plants  seen  to  yield  Cassia  bark  in 
Kwagse,  China,  Malabar,  Egypt  (and  Brazil). 

Cassia-buds  of  the  g^rooers'-shops. — To  procure  specimens  of  the  bark 
in  Cochm-China  and  Japan,  and  flowering  specimens  for  the  Herbarium. 

Rhubarb, — ^The  true  source  of  the  medicinal  rhubarb,  and  especially  of 
the  Batavian  rhubarb.  Strange  to  say,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  real  origin  of  this  most  valuable  drug!  In  this  and  all  such  cases  the 
drag  should  be  procured  by  one  who  is  an  eye-witness  to  its  being 
gathered,  and  specimens  of  the  foliage  and  fruit  should  accompany  it,  and 
be  carefully  dried  for  the  Herbarium  on  the  spot. 

Arrow-rooL — The  sources  of  the  East  Indian  arrow-root.  It  is  made 
largely  at  Travancore. 

Salep. — The  different  plants  which  yield  salep  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
and  especially  the  best  kinds. 

Abes, — ^The  true  sources  of  the  Soccotrine,  Clear,  Bombay,  Hepatic, 
East  Indian,  and  Mocha  aloes. 

Minia  BaU-j,  or  Stone  Oil,  from  Borneo. — Whence  is  this  solid  oil  or  fat 
obtained  ?    Is  it  abundant  or  rare  ? 

Gutta  Percha, — That  of  Singapore  is  ascertained  to  be  the  product  of 
a  nevr  plant,  Isonandra  Gutta  of  Hooker,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany, 
▼ol.  vi.  p.  331,  463,  tab.  17.  {Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  vii,  p.  179]. 
Tlie  appearance  of  the  inspissated  gum,  which  is  imported  from  Borneo 
under  that  name,  indicates  a  different  source.  Other  Malay  islands  are 
said  to  afford  gutta  percha,  but  probably  from  yet  other  plants.  This 
should  be  inquired  into:  the  chemical  characters  of  the  juice  in  a  fresh 
state  should  be  ascertamed,  and  compared  with  those  of  caoutchouc. 
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Green  Tea. — Is  indigo  or  any  other  yegetable  dye  used  to  oolour  the 
green  tea  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China  ?    Specimens  of  the  pbuit 
and  dye  so  employed  are  desiderata.    Is  turmeric  or  any  yellow  regetable 
dye  used  in  conjunction  with  it,  or  with  Prussian  blue  ? 
Japan  Wax. — The  true  source  of  this  wax. 

Assafatida. — From  what  species  of  Ferula  is  this  extracted,  and  how  ? 
Does  the  same  species  yield  the  Tear  assafatida  and  the  lump  f  Specimens 
of  the  one  or  sereral  nssafcetida  plants  should  be  procured,  with  the  gum- 
resin  produced  by  each  s])ecie8. 

Paichaouli,  or  Puchd  Pat — A  well-known  perfume,  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  to  Europe.  It  is  referred  to  a  plant  now  described  by 
botanists  under  the  name  of  Pogostemon  Patchaouli;  but  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  mode  of  its  preparation  and  the  exact  locality  where  it  is  produced. 

Sago  of  Japan, — Is  it  from  a  CycaSf  and  what  species?  Also  specimens 
of  sago  in  dififerent  stages  of  manufacture,  with  the  trees  yielding  them, 
from  the  yarious  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  so  that  we  may  identify 
the  particular  kinds  of  sago  yielded  by  the  several  sago-palms.  Is  the 
Ceylon  sago  the  granulated  pith  of  the  talipot-palm  \Corypha  umbra'- 
cvUferaf) 

Korarima, — A  large  kind  of  cardamom,  or  aromatic  fruit  (an  Amomum  f\ 
found  in  the  markets  of  Shoa,  but  probably  the  produce  of  a  country 
farther  to  the  west. 

^cammony.— Particulars  of  the  manufacture— or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly— the  adulteration  of  scammony,  carried  on  at  Smyrna.  What  is 
the  purgative  resin  or  gum-resin  (if  any)  which  is  added,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  bulk  and  the  medicinid  activity  of  the  mixture  ? 

Camphor  Oils, — There  are  two  sorts:  one  brought  from  the  East,  does 
not  deposit  crystals  by  keeping;  the  other  does.  Is  the  former  the 
produce  of  Dryobalanops  Camphoraf  If  so,  what  is  the  source  of  the 
latter?  Is  it  obtained  from  tne  foliage  of  Laurus  Campkora  {Camphora 
Ojfficinarum,  Nees),  or  is  it  an  artificially  manufactured  article?  The 
camphor  deposited  is  said  to  be  similar  to  common  camphor. 

JSTifto.— All  particulars  of  details  about  the  manufacture  of  East  Indian 
kino  {Pierocarnus  marsupium)  are  desirable. 

Turmeric. — The  sevend  commercial  sorts  of  turmeric  differ  so  much  in 
external  character  as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  identity  of  their  origin.  Are 
they  not  the  produce  of  several  species  of  Curcuma  9  Well-dried  speci- 
mens, accompanying  the  root,  should  be  transmitted  from  different  parts 
of  India. 

The  Grass-Oils, — The  grasses  used  in  India  for  affording  the  oils  im- 
ported as  grass-oils,  lemon -grass  oil,  and  essence  of  verbena,  or  vcrbena- 
oU,  to  be  ascertained,  and  samples  sent  home,  with  details  of  the  manu- 
facture. 

Stor€ue  of  commerce  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  Liquidamhar 
orientale  of  Cyprus,  and  comes  by  the  Bed  Sea  from  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
but  the  subject  requires  investigation,  for  others  believe  the  plant  grows 
in  Cobross.  an  island  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Dr.  Pereira  has 
ascertained  that  the  liquid  storax  comes  to  us  by  way  of  Trieste;  the 
storax  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  yielded  by  the  Liquidambar  altingia  of 
Blume. 

Adelaide  Resin. — What  is  the  source  of  the  red  resin  from  this  colony 
of  South  Australia? 

(^N.B.  The  various  gums  yielded  by  many  trees  and  barks  affording 
tannin  in  Australia  require  careful  investigation.) 

Is  the  true  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  the  pnxiuction  of  one  species,  or  are 
other  kinds  employed?  What  occasions  the  red  colour  of  the  oil  of  cinna- 
mon from  Ceylo.i? 

Tacamahaca  of  Ceylon. — Specimens  obtained  from  CakphyUum  inoph^Qum 
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are  desirable,  in  order  to  aid  pharmacologiBtB  in  accurately  determining 
the  Tacamahaca  of  European  commerce. 

Ctyhn  {Long  or  WUd)  Cardamom. — What  is  the  plant  bo  called  in 
Ceylon,  and  named  by  Mr.  Moon  Alpinia  Granum  Paradisa:  9  Can  it  be 
identical  with  the  true  Grains  of  Paradise  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa? 

Rice-paper  of  China. — This  has  been  incorrectly  referred  to  tlie  Shola 
{jEschynomene  tuperata) ;  but  we  are  still  quite  ignorant  of  the  origin  of 
this  familiar  ana  exquisitely  delicate  substance.  It  is  the  pith  of  some 
plant,  but  what? 

ON  AN  ADULTERATED  MURIATE  OF  MORPHIA  AT 

PRESENT  IN  THE  MARKET. 

BT  MESSRS.  JOHN  F.  MACFARLAN  AND  CO. 

Our  attention  having  recently  been  called  to  a  muriate  of  morphia 
which  was  not  so  efficacious  in  its  operation  as  that  which  the  party 
had  been  accustomed  to  take,  we  subjected  it  to  a  careful  examination, 
and  found  it  to  be  wanting  in  the  due  proportion  of  morphia. 

Muriate  of  morphia  properly  prepared,  ought  to  contain  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  pure  morphia.  The  mean  of  tliree  experi- 
ments made  with  this  article,  obtamed  from  two  different  quarters, 
gave  only  54.73,  with  its  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  at 
once  accounted  for  its  inferiority  in  efficacy,  and  led  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  was  substituted  instead  of  the  morphia.  The  mother-water 
was  then  examined,  and  yielded  a  crystallizable  substance,  exhibiting 
thejproperties  of  salidne. 

Imq  mean  of  two  experiments  made  with  muriate  of  morphia  of 
OUT  own  manufacture,  gave  76.15  of  pure  morphia,  with  its  equivalent 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  comparison  may  oe  stated  thus : — 


100  grains  pure  muriate  gave 
76.15  morphia 
13.65  combined  water 
■^  9.41  hydrochloric  acid 
.79  loss 


100. 


100  grains  adulterated  muriate  gave 

54.73  morphia 
11.30  combined  water 

7.23  hydrochloric  acid 

26.74  deficiency 

100. 

We  have  abstuned  from  giving  the  details  of  our  experiment, 
because,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  both  in  a  medicinal  and 
commercial  point  of  view,  we  have  been  induced  to  place  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  so  favourably  known  as  a 
lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  in  order  that  it  may  undergo  a  more 
thorough  investigation,  and  we  would  have  abstained  altogether  from 
taking  anv  notice  of  the  adulteration  until  this  investigation  had  been 
completed,  were  it  not  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  article 
has  been  extensively  sold  throughout  the  country,  and  may  occasion 
much  disappointment  to  the  practitioner,  tending  at  once  to  bring 
mOTphia  into  discredit,  and  leave  suffering  unrelieved. 

Tne  adulterated  muriate  is  in  external  appearance  unexceptionable, 
18  entirely  soluble,  and  leaves  no  residue  on  incineration,  but  fortu- 
nately the  detection  of  the  adulteration  is  a  very  easy  matter.  Tlie 
application  of  the  test  given  in  the  Edin.  Pharmacopceia  will  show  a 
denciency  of  morphia,  and  sulphuric  acid  the  presence  of  salicine. 
The  simplest  mode  of  testing  the  presence  of  the  salicine,  is  to  put 
into  a  small  tube  thoroughly  diy,  a  little  of  the  muriate,  and  pour  over 
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it  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  morphia  be  pure,  it 
dissolves  with  but  little  change  of  colour.  If  it  contain  g^li^ino^  it 
becomes  of  a  pink  colour,  gradually  deefiening  to  a  dark  purple. 

In  making  this  experiment,  it  is  essential  that  the  sulphunc  acid  be 
entirely  free  from  any  admixture  of  nitric  acid,  otherwise  the  action  of 
eyen  a  very  small  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  morphia  will  so 
deepen  it  as  to  prevent  the  detection  of  the  salicine ;  but  with  this 
exception,  the  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  will  suffice.  If,  however,  the 
ex^riment  be  made  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  the  result  is  much  more 
satisfactory — ^the  pure  muriate  forming  a  transparent  colourless  solu- 
tion— the  spurious,  a  clear,  beautiful  pink,  gradually  becoming  a  very 
deem  purple. 

Edinburgh,  22d  December,  1849. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHAEMACBUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Mr  BEAR  Sib, — Mr.  Macfarlan,  of  Edinburgh,  having  enclosed  to  me  a 
letter  for  insertion  in  your  Journal  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia,  together  with  a  request  that  I  would  ascertain  whether 
the  adulterated  article  alluded  to  has  bem  introduced  into  the  London  mar- 
ket, I  have  examined  several  commercial  specimens,  and  find  that  a 
large  quantity  of  the  salt  containing  salicine  has  been  sold,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  offered  for  sale,  in  London.  This  sophisticated  preparation  is 
not  distinguishable  in  appearance  from  the  genuine. 

As  manufacturers,  both  Mr.  Macfarlan  and  myself  have  been  much 
astonished  at  the  prices  at  which  morphia  salts  have  been  recently  offered 
for  sale  ;  but  considering  the  highly  respectable  sources  from  which  they 
were  represented  to  come,  we  had  not  suspected,  what  now  appears  to  have 
been,  the  means  by  which  fair  competition  was  set  at  defiance. 

Yours  truly, 

9,  Southampton  Row^  BusseU  Square,  T.  N.  R.  Morsow. 

Dec,  24M,  1849. 

FERRI  ET  QUIN-ffi  CITRAS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARHACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Although  the  test  recommended  by  Mr.  Barnes  may  show  the 
presence  of  quina  in  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  yet  it  is  perfectly  useless 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity.  On  the  addition  of  ammouia  to  a  solution  of 
the  above  article,  quina  is  thrown  down,  but  on  adding  water  to  wash  the 
precipitate,  the  greater  portion  is  redissolved ;  and  if  the  solution  be  very 
dilute,  no  precipitation  will  take  place,  or  if  formed,  will  be  redissolved. 

The  best  method  I  know  of  for  calculating  the  proportion  of  quina  in 
any  given  sample  is  this  :  Add  to  a  solution  of  the  citrate  of  quinine  and 
iron  some  magnesia  ;  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  an 
hour  or  two,  occasionally  shaking  it ;  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  and 
separate  the  quina  by  means  of  rectified  spirit.  This  being  evaporated. 
Will  give  the  weight  of  quina. 

I  am,  Sur,  your  obedient  servant, 

Islington,  December  20,  1849.  Thos  A.  Barber. 

[We  do  not  think  this  process  is  any  improvement  on  that  previously 
given  by  Mr.  Barnes.  In  either  case  the  salt  operated  upon  must  be  in 
solution,  and  the  precipitate  obtained  must  be  washed,  so  that  a  little  of 
the  quinine  would  be  thus  lost  in  consequence  of  its  being  soluble  to  a 
certain  extent  in  water.  The  operator,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  alkaloid 
is  soluble  in  400  parts  of  cold  water,  and  still  more  soluble  in  caustic 
ammonia,  should  avoid  usuig  more  of  either  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.— ^£d.  Ph.  Journal.] 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

SiR» — ^I  can  fully  corroborate  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Barnes  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  adulteration  of  white  precipitate,  having  received  a 
parcel,  which  I  purchased  as  "  pure'*  from  a  highly  respectable  firm  in 
London,  yielding  the  same  result.  I  kept  it  till  the  gentleman  (of  whom 
1  ordered  it)  called  on  his  journey,  and  he  unequivocally  stated  that  the 
manufacturing  Chemist  sent  it  to  him  as  genuine. 

The  "  City  Drug-house  of  Rome  fame,"  cannot  boast  of  a  very  respect- 
able country  connexion  if  their  customers  will  not  pay  the  price  for  a 
genuine  article.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WarwicA,  Nov.  21,  1849 H.  Balt. 

WHALEBONE  SPATULA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARKACF.UTIOAL  JOURNAL. 

^  Sir, — ^I  have  found  spatulas  made  of  whalebone  of  infinite  service  for  the 
nitrated  and  other  ointments  where  iron  is  objectionable.  If  you  think 
this  suggestion  worthy  a  place  in  the  Journal,  you  will  much  oblige  me  by 
inserting  it  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  TusTiN. 
London  Hoapital,  December  14th,  1849. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 

NATIONS  IN  1851. 

We  understand  that  a  Royal  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  in  1851, 
will  shortly  be  issued,  and  is  likely  to  consist  of  heads  of  parties  and 
interests,  members  of  the  present  and  late  Administration,  representatives 
of  agriculture,  art,  science,  mechanics,  and  manufactures.  It  is  proposed, 
in  addition,  to  nominate  any  number  of  local  Commissioners  desirable  to 
represent  all  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


POISONED  GAME. 

The  following  extract  from  a  local  paper  has  been  forwarded  by  a  corre- 
spondent : — 

"  A  few  days  ago,  a  Lincoln  gentleman  who  was  out  shooting,  picked  up 
a  dead  partridge,  which,  having  no  mark  of  injury  upon  it,  excited  his 
attention.  On  arriving  home  he  opened  the  bird,  and  submitted  the 
wheat,  &c.,  in  the  stomach  to  analyzation.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  dis- 
covered was  pretty  nearly  sufficient  to  have  poisoned  an  entire  family;  and 
had  this  bird  been  found  by  poachers,  or  netted  by  them  when  unable  to 
fly,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  sold  to  the  dealers,  and  thus  a 
very  serious  affair  might  have  resulted  from  the  steeping  of  seed  in 
arsenic." 

RBVIBWB. 

A  Manual  of  Botant  ;  being  an  Jntroduction  to  the  Studt^  of  the  Strueture, 
Physiology,  and  Clcusification  of  Plants,  By  J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D.,F.L.S., 
&c.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
London:  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Co.,  1849 ;  pp.  641,  with  831  Woodcuts. 

Professor  Balfour's  work  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  complete  Manual 
of  Botany,  embracing  the  entire  range  of  the  science. 

The  work  is  divided  into  Four  Parts,  viz. —  1.  Vegetable  Anatomy, 
Organography,  and  Physiology;    2.  Systematic  Botany,  Taxonomy  or 
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the  Classification  of  Plants ;  3.  Geographical  Botany,  or  tlie  Distribution 
of  Plants  over  the  Globe  ;  4.  Fossil  Botany;  and  an  Appendix  is  added 
on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Botanical  Kesearches,  on  collecting  and 
examining  Plants,  and  on  the  formation  of  an  Herbarium. 

The  first  part  is  preceded  by  a  few  excellent  introductory  remarks  on 
the  object  and  utility  of  Botany.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
Elementary  Organs ;  then  the  Compound  Organs,  viz.,  those  connected 
■with  the  nutritive  functions,  and  those  connected  witli  the  reproductive 
functions ;  at  the  conclusion  of  each  section  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
general  view  of  the  fanctions  of  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  sys- 
tems ;  and  a  very  interesting  chapter  is  given  on  the  application 
of  Botany  to  Agriculture,  &c.  This  part  of  the  work  concludes 
with  a  section  on  the  general  phenomena  of  vegetation,  such  as  the  dis- 
eases, colours,  odours,  &c,  of  plants.  The  second  part,  on  Systematic 
Botany,  commences  with  a  short  account  of  the  nomenclature,  abbrevia* 
tions,  and  symbols  used  in  Botany,  and  definitions  of  the  terms : — species, 
genera,  orders,  and  classes.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
Systems  of  Classification  of  Linnsus,  Jussieu,  De  Candolle,  Kndlicher,  and 
Lindley.  In  this  work  the  System  of  De  Candolle  is  followed,  with  a  few 
modifications,  the  most  important  of  which  consists  in  dividing  the  class 
MonocotyUdonts  into  two  sub-classes,  viz.,  Dictyogena  and  EndogfTUPy  as 
f  rst  suggested  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  valuable  standard  work  on  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom.  We  cannot,  however,  think  that  the  sub- class,  Dictyo' 
genePf  is  by  any  means  supported  by  observation;  and  the  published  papers 
of  Mr.  Ilenfrey  on  this  subject  appear  to  us  conclusive  against  its  adoption. 
After  an  account  of  the  different  systems,  a  description  is  given  of  the 
Natural  Orders,  containing  the  essential  characters  of  each,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  researches  of  \Valker  Arnott,  and  Lindley,  and  the  more 
important  plants  which  each  order  furnishes  to  medicine,  the  arts,  and 
domestic  economy  are  described. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  present  a  faithful,  although  necessarily  brief 
account  of  Geographical  and  Fossil  Botany.  We  know  too  little  at  present 
of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  to  be  able  to  treat  this  subject  in 
the  comprehensive  manner  it  so  eminently  deserves,  but  all  that  is  at 
present  known  respecting  it,  is  briefly  described  by  the  author,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  the  recent  researches  of  Watson,  and  Forbes  on  the 
Distribution  of  Plants  in  Britain.  The  work  is  concluded  by  a  copious 
index,  which,  from  the  manner  of  its  arrangement,  also  serves  as  a  Glossary 
of  botanical  terms. — ^In  the  chapter  on  tlie  Diseases  of  Plants,  the  author 
says : — 

**  Concerning  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes  on  plants,  very  little 
has  been  determined ;  many  extensive  epidemics  seem  to  depend  on  this 
cause.  Thus,  the  late  potato  disease  must  be  traced,  apparently,  to  some 
unknown  miasma  conveyed  by  the  air,  and  operating  over  large  tracts  of 
country;  the  disease  probably  affecting  some  plants  more  than  others, 
according  to  their  state  of  predisposition,  and  in  its  progress  leading  to 
disorganisation  of  the  textures,  alteration  in  the  contents  of  the  cells  and 
vessels,  and  the  production  of  Fungi,  &c.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
a  brown  granular  matter  was  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  begin- 
ning with  those  near  the  surface.  For  some  time  the  cell- walls  and  starch- 
grains  remained  uninjured,  but  were  ultimately  attacked,  the  former  losing 
their  transparency,  and  the  latter  becoming  agglomerated  in  masses.  Sul^ 
sequently  to  this,  parasitic  organisms  of  various  kinds  made  their  appear- 
ance, cavities  were  formed,  and  rapid  decay  took  place.  Among  the 
vegetable  parasites,  were  detected  species  of  Fusisporiuntf  Oidium,  Botrytia 
CapUlaria,  PolyactU,  &c  The  prevalence  of  hot  or  cold  weather,  the 
amount  of  light  and  moisture,  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  electrical 
conditions  of  the  air  and  earth,  are,  in  all  probability,  connected  with 
epidemic  diseases." 
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Again,  the  author  remarks  that  "  The  diseases  caused  by  attacks  of 
Fungi  may  be  propagated  by  direct  contact,  or  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
minute  spores  through  the  atmosphere.  When  we  reflect  on  the  small ness 
of  the  spores,  the  millions  produced  by  a  single  plant,  and  the  facilitv 
with  which  they  are  wafted  by  the  wind  in  the  form  of  the  most  impalpable 
powder,  we  can  easily  understand  that  they  may  be  universally  diffused 
and  ready  to  be  developed  io  any  place  where  a  nidus  is  afforded. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  diseases  affecting  man  and  animals  may  be  traced  to 
such  a  source.  In  order  to  prevent  these  diseases  which  affect  the  com 
crops,  it  has  been  proposed  to  steep  the  grains  in  various  solutions  pre- 
viously to  being  sown.  For  this  purpose,  alkaline  matters  and  sulphate 
of  copper  have  been  used.  In  all  cases  the  seed  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  Smut  and  pcpjier-brand  have  been  averted  by  these  means. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  diseased  grains  are  easily  removed  by  being 
allowed  to  float  in  water,  and  the  grains  which  remain  are  washed  with  a 
solution  of  lime,  common  potash,  or  substances  containing  ammonia, 
which  form  a  soapy  matter  with  the  oil  in  the  fungus.  A  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  acts  by  destroying  the  fungus." 

Other  processes  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  diseases  produced  by 
Fungi,  as  the  kyanizing  and  burnetizing  of  wood  to  prevent  the  dry-rot, 
which  is  the  result  of  an  attack  of  Merulius  laaymans.  Creosote  and  a 
solution  of  Fyrolignite  of  Iron  have  been  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  description  of  the  natural  order  UmbelU/era,  are  the  following 
observations,  which  are  very  important,  as  illustrating  the  effect  of 
climate  and  soil  upon  the  properties  of  plants.    Thus: — 

'*  In  regard  to  the  poisonous  species  of  this  order  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned.  They  appear  to  vary  according  to  the  soil  and  climate  in  which 
they  grow.  Some  species,  generally  reputed  poisonous,  have  been  found 
by  Dr.  Christison  to  be  quite  innocuous  when  gathered  from  localities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  CEnanthe  crocata,  and  a  variety  called 
apiifdia^  have  been  long  looked  upon  as  poisonous.  The  roots  have  been 
mistaken  for  parsnips,  and  fatal  effects  have  been  thus  produced.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  these  poisonous  qualities  are  not  invariably  present, 
for  Dr.  Christison  found  that  the  roots  of  this  plant,  when  growing  in  a 
sea-side  locality,  near  Edinburgh,  were  innocuous.  It  remiuns  to  1^  de- 
termined if  the  climate  and  locality  have  any  effect  in  modifying  the 
properties  of  the  plant.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
CEnanthe  PheWindrium,  and  Cicuta  virosa,  wliich  seem  to  vary  as  regards 
their  poisonous  qualities." 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  this  work  as  a  valuable  Manual  of 
Botany  for  the  use  of  all  classes  of  students. 

Toe  Rudiments  of  Botany;  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants, 
By  Arthur  Henfbev,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  London:  John  Van  Voorst,  1849;  pp.  249,  with  Illustrative 
Wocxlcuts. 

Mr.  Henfrey's  Rudiments  of  Botany,  is  also  admirably  adapted  to 
the  object  which  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  in  writing  it ; 
bat  we  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  quotation  from  the  preface, 
to  explain  the  design  of  the  work.  The  author  says,  *'  The  Rudiments  tjf 
Botany  have  been  prepared  with  the  intention  of  furnishing  those  inclined 
towards  the  study  of  Plants,  with  a  simple  and  practical  introduction  to 
the  Science.  For  this  purpose,  the  style  has  been  made  as  familiar  as 
possible,  and  the  examples  referred  to,  chosen  from  well*known  plants  ; 
technical  terms  of  course  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  since  Botany, 
Uke  every  Science  and  Art,  requires  that  particular  names  should  be  ap- 
plied, in  an  exclusive  sense,  to  particular  things;  but  no  more  of  these 
have  been  introduced  than  are  absolutely  necessary  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  study,  and  the  student  must  submit  to  the  necessity  of  taxing  the 
memory  with  a  few  new  words."  Again  he  says,  '*  Many  points  often 
indud^  in  introductory  works  are  omitted  in  the  present,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  author  preferable  to  include  only  what  is  necessary  for  the  beginner 
to  know,  and  to  state  this  clearly  and  briefly  in  a  general  sketch  of  the 
characters  of  plants.  It  may  suffice  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
deep  acquaintance  with  the  Science,  or  at  all  events  serve  as  an  useftil 
ground- work  for  more  extensive  studies.'* 

In  pursuance  of  these  designs  the  work  is  divided  into  five  chapters. 
The  first  contains  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  object  of  Botany^ 
and  a  general  view  is  taken  of  the  outward  characters  of  a  plant,  and  the 
offices  they  fulfil  in  the  life  of  the  vegetable.  The  second  and  third  chap- 
ters treat  of  the  various  Organs  of  Flowering  Tlants,  and  the  fourth  is 
devoted  to  a  general  description  of  the  difierent  tribes  of  Flowerless  Plsoits. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  a  description  is  given  of  Systematic  Botany,  and  it 
contains  a  very  good  account  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  ascertaining 
the  name  of  a  plants  and  other  particulars  respecting  it,  by  the  System  ^ 
Linnaeus. 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  great  merits  of  the  work  as  thus  designed; 
and  considering  it  admirably  adapted  for  general  use  in  Collegiate 
Institutions,  and  indeed  for  all  those  who  arc  commencing  the  study  of 
Botany.  We  rarely  find  so  much  information  contained  in  so  small  a 
voltune;  and  from  this  fact,  it  might  also  serve  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
those  who  already  possess  some  knowledge  of  Botany,  and  have  not 
time  to  read  more  comprehensive  works. 

A  Few  SuacEsnoNs  on  Comsumption.  By  Bobert  Hali^  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 
London :  Churchill  Norwich  :  Stevenson  and  MitchelL  Smsdl  8vo» 
pp.  138. 

This  is  a  medical  work,  and  as  such  we  shall  not  presume  to  review  it 
But  it  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  in  one  respect  deserves  a  Phar- 
maceutical notice.  The  author  points  out  forcibly  the  evils  of  the 
drenching  system  as  thwarting  the  curative  efibrts  of  nature,  aud  gives  a 
practical  caution  to  Chemists  respecting  the  responsibility  of  prescribing 
over  the  counter  for  patients  suflRjring  from  disorders  of  the  lungs,  and 
especially  deprecating  the  general  use  of  opium  in  cough  mixtures. 

A  Graumatical  Introduotion  to  tub  London  Pharblacopcsia,  and  a 
Key  to  Physicians*  Prescriptiorutf  or  the  Dispenser's  Hand-Book^  containing 
a  Latin  Grammar,  &c.  &c.  By  S.  F.  Leach,  Classical  Professor.  4th 
edit.    London  :  H.  Hughes,  15,  St.  Martin's- le- Grand.     12mo.,pp.  263. 

We  recommended  a  former  edition  of  this  little  book,  and  have  no 
reason  to  retract.  It  is  a  Latin  grammar  applied  to  Pharmacy,  the  illus- 
trations being  taken  from  the  Chemists'  shop.  It  is  likely  to  be  par- 
ticularly usenil  to  the  student  preparing  for  examination,  and  also  as  a 
book  of  reference  to  the  dispenser. 

The  LrTBRABY  Register  and  Almanack  for  1850.  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutcr, 
M.B.C.S.,  &c  &c.    London :  David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

This  is  a  scientific  pocket-book,  containing  a  great  diversity  of  informa- 
tion in  a  condensed  form,  with  blank  leaves  for  memoranda.  We  have 
recommended  it  annually  to  those  who  carry  a  pocket-book,  and  have  only 
to  add  that  it  fully  sustains  the  character  it  has  acquired. 

Sanitart  Economics  ;  or  our  Medical  Cltarities  as  they  are^  and  as  they 
ought  to  be.  By  Alexandrr  P.  Stewart,  M.D.,  &c  &c.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.    8vo,  pp.  20. 

Report  of  the  Chinese  Hospital  at  Shanohae,  from  July  1st,  1847,  to 
December  31st,  1848.    By  the  Committee. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C  H,  V.  Studius, — Guibourt's  Histoire  dea  Drogues,  of  the  new  edition  of 
\rluch  two  Yolumes  have  been  published,  price  27 $, 

C.D.H, — Red  ink.  R  Brazil-wood,  Jiv.  ;  alum,  Jij.;  Dlstillcd-water, 
Oij.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  Btrain,  then  add  Gum  Arabic,  ij. 
Mix  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Blue  Fire.  —  R  Nitre,  firo  parts;  sulphur,  two  parts ;  metallic  antimony, 
one  part    Mix. 

A  Registered  Apprentice.~^l.)  Gold  ink. — ^Mix  finely  divided  gold-leaf 
with  thin  gum-water. — (2.)  For  preserving  pencil  marks  apply  a  thin  solu- 
tion of  isinglass  in  water. 

Alpha. — The  **  zinc  plates"  used  in  galvanic  batteries  are  made  of  zinc, 
the  surface  of  which  is  amalgamated  by  rubbing  some  mercury  over  it. 

X.  S.  D. — The  price  of  an  hydraulic  press,  such  as  that  described  in 
Redwood's  Practiced  Phamuicyy  would  be  about  £20. 

G.  Y. — Marine  Cement. — The  formula  is  corrected  in  the  second  edition  of 
Gray's  Supplement  as  follows :  **  Digest  from  two  to  four  parts  of  caoutchouc, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  in  thirty-four  parts  of  coal-tar  naphtha,  promoting 
solution  by  the  application  of  heat  and  by  agitation.  To  the  solution  when 
formed,  and  which  will  have  the  consistence  of  tliick  cream,  add  sixty-two 
or  sixty-four  parts  of  powdered  shellac,  and  heat  the  mixture  over  the  fire, 
constantly  stirring  it  until  complete  fusion  and  combination  has  been 
effected.  Pour  the  mixture  while  still  hot  on  plates  of  metal,  so  that  it  may 
cool  in  thin  sheets  like  leather. 

'*  In  using  the  cement,  put  some  of  it  into  an  iron  vessel,  and  heat  it  to 
about  248^  Fahr.,  and  apply  it  with  a  brush  to  the  surfaces  to  be  joined.*' 

Tyro. — The  boiling  point  of  acetic  acid  is  higher  than  that  of  water  ; 
hence  the  reason  that  on  distilling  vinegar  a  portion  of  the  acid  will  remain 
in  the  residue  unless  it  be  distilled  to  dryness. 

P.  R. — The  ventilator  would,  no  doubt,  lessen  the  evil. 

C.  R. — Linseed-oil  may  be  decolourized  by  treating  it  with  chromic  acid. 

J.  R. — Wood  and  Bache's  Dispensatory,  and  O'Shaughnessy's  Bengal 
Dispensakfry, 

J.  L. — Coal-tar  naphtha  is  a  solvent  for  gutta  percha.  The  Gutta  Fercha 
Company  have  a  machine  for  covering  their  insulated  wire. 

An  Associate. — Oxalic  acid  is  most  generally  used  for  bleaching  leather. 
Sulphurous  acid  would  probably  be  better. 

/.  F.  (Mile  End). — ^For  bleaching  bladders,  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  soda. 

H.  H. — We  believe  Bohncnburger's  single  leaf  electroscope  is  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Galenus. — (1.)  The  specimen  is  galangal  root. — (2.)  Crystals  of  chloride 
of  potassium  or  sodium  are  frequently  deposited  in  old  extract  of  conium.— 
(3.)  Powder  the  camphor  and  mix  it  with  the  chalk.  By  the  plan  suggested 
most  of  the  camphor  'vifould  evaporate  in  the  process  of  drying. 

Mr.  Bate. — We  repeat  that  there  is  no  authorised  formula  for  camphorated 
chloroform.  The  form  suggested  may  answer  very  well,  viz.,  chloroform, 
Si'  ;  camphor,  5ss. ;  dose,  m.  v. 

X.  Q. — Most  tinctures  will  keep  for  a  long  time  imimpaired.  We  are 
not  aware  that  they  improve  by  keeping. 

A.  P.  S.  (Exeter.) — Goddard's  price-book  is  the  best  we  have  seen. 

A.  P.  S. — Liquor  Taraxaci  is  prepared  by  each  Chemist  according  to 
his  own  method,  It  is,  therefore,  not  uniform.  We  think  the  following  is 
the  best  formula : — R  Expressed  juice  of  taraxacum,  three  parts  ;  rectified 
spirit,  one  part ;  mix,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours* 
Then  decant  and  filter. 
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J.  T.  S, — We  hare  no  formula  for  Leeming's  essence  for  lameness  in 

horses. 

Omega^-^We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  the  work  will  he  com- 
pleted. 

^emo. — ^Thc  chiss  of  perfumes  alluded  to  are  made  by  private  formula, 
which  the  makers  are  careful  to  keep  to  themselves. 

Mr,  Home  {Krratum),^ln  alluding  to  the  formula  for  Vin.  Ferri,  last 
month,  we  inadvertently  quoted  P.  L.  1836  instead  of  1824. 

C.  K,  (Liverpool). — ^Thc  proposal  to  register  the  sale  of  poisons  has  been 
for  some  time  under  discussion. 

A,  P,  S.  (Taunton,)— Balfour's  Manual 

Editorial  Pujffi. — We  have  received  the  communication  on  this  subject, 
and  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  opinion  that  **  Good  wine  needs  no  bush." 

M.I^.S. — We  have  repeatedly  defined  the  distinction  between  medical 
practice  and  what  is  called  counter  practice. — See  vol.  iv.,  p.  245  ;  vol.  viiu, 
pp.  505  and  544.  A  Chemist  sueing  a  patient  for  payment  for  medical  treat- 
ment, including  medicine,  would  not  be  likely  to  get  a  verdict,  and  might 
establish  a  case  against  himself  for  the  Apothecaries'  Company  to  finish  off. 

We  have  received  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt's  flowery  article  in  the  Liver* 
poolJournul  for  December  1st,  some  portions  of  which  are  but  a  step  from 
the  sublime.  His  allusion  to  the  **  withering  silence  of  contempt,**  would 
be  a  fearful  cut  if  it  were  not  inconsistent  with  itself,  as  the  allusion  disturbs 
the  "  silence." 

Mr*  Bostock  (of  Clapham),  informs  us  that  he  has  been  served  with  a 
writ  for  selling  Gregory's  Stomachic  Powder  without  a  stamp.  Probably 
the  remarks,  p.  299,  will  serve  to  explain  the  case. 

A  Correspondent  ( Leeds)  recommends  a  licence  of  £5  per  annum  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  respectability  of  the  Chemists  as  a  body.  Wo  think 
this  is  too  much  by  £3  19«.  If  all  Vie  regular  Chemists  in  the  country  would 
join  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  (all  future  Chemists  being  obliged  to  pass 
the  examination),  the  object  would  be  attained  at  an  expense  of  one  guinea 
per  annum  from  each. 

Mr,  Atkins  {Poole)  sends  the  following  fonnula  for  Incense : — R  Pulv. 
Casar  ^ij  ;  Myrrh,  SWracis,  Benzoin,  Cassis,  Thuris,  Picis  Abietis.  aa  ^    M. 

F»B,B,f  A  P.  5. —The  explsnation  suggested  is  no  doubt  correct,  the 
glycion  being  precipitated  by  the  free  acid  in  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

M.P.S,  Wc  know  of  no  cheaper  formula  than  that  referred  to,  for  making 
valerianate  of  iron. 

X,  (1.)  There  is  no  authorized  formula  for  solution  of  sulphate  atropia. — 
(2).  It  is  carbonate  of  lime. 

(The  following  were  omitted  in  a  former  number)  : 

An  Enquirer  (Birmingham). — The  apparatus  alluded  to,  is  described  and 
figured  in  Redwood's  Practical  Pharmacy,  pages  60  and  61. 

B.  E,  Mistura  Camphors  Concent,  containing  myrrh  and  soda,  cannot 
properly  be  used  in  dispensing. 

Mr.  NichoUs  gives  the  following  for  removing  grease,  &o. :  R  Liq.  Ammon., 
^ij ;  Pot.  Subcarb.,  5ij  i  Saponis  Mollis,  Sp.  Tereb.  aa  ^,  M.  Dissolve  the 
potash  and  soap  in  the  Liq.  Ammon.,  then  add  tlie  Sp.  Turpentine. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Ciiorcuill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EDnoR,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL CHEMIST. 

OuB  attention  has  been  directed  to  certain  disreputable  advertise- 
ments and  quack  medicines  issued  bj  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  who  styles  himself  "  a  Member  by  Examination."  Inquiries 
liave  been  made  in  several  quarters  whether  the  assumption  of  the 
title  be  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  or  whether  this  individual  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ^'  Members  by  Examination  ?"  These 
are  serious  questions.  In  candour  we  are  bound  to  admit  in  answer 
to  the  first,  that  his  statement  is  correct.  He  was  a  pupil  at  Blooms* 
bury  Square,  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  after  having  passed 
the  Examination.  But  in  justice  to  the  students  in  the  Laboratory  who 
were  his  associates  or  who  are  his  successors,  in  justice  to  the  Society 
of  which  he  is  unfortunately  a  member,  we  are  eauaUy  bound  to  state 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  man  coming  forth  from  the  School  of 
that  Society,  and  pandering  to  the  vices  of  the  public  by  the  circu** 
lation  of  advertisements  too  obscene  for  publication  in  our  pages,  and 
after  the  model  of  those  issued  by  the  most  degraded  quacks,  which 
the  editors  of  respectable  newspapers  refuse  to  admit  at  any  price. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  professional  character  which  prima  facie 
is  supposed  to  result  from  liberal  and  scientific  education,  public 
opinion  expects  an  observance  of  certain  rules  of  propriety,  a  neglect 
of  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  implied  m  the  (qualification. 
Jn  a  majority  of  cases,  the  enjoyment  of  a  creditable  position  in  society 
induces  a  degree  of  self  respect  which  operates  as  a  check  against 
unworthy  conduct.  A  man  who  feels  conscious  that  a  false  step 
may  precipitate  him  from  a  position  which  he  has  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  years  of  toil  and  study,  is  naturally  more  scrupulous 
and  circumspect  than  one  who  has  no  character  to  lose. 

Unfortunately  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  even  the  CoUese  of  Surgeons,  a  body  whose 
antiquity  and  high  character  would  justify,  if  not  demand,  a  rigorous 
observance  of  the  established  rules  of  professional  propriety,  is  dis- 
graced by  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  members.  We  trequently  see 
we  name  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  figuring  conspicuously  on 
disreputable  handbills,  posted  on  walls  m  obscure  comers  of  the  streets, 
side  by  side  with  the  obscene  bills  of  quacks  and  impostors  of  the 
lowest  order.  It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  why  the  College  has  taken 
no  steps  to  suppress  this  disgraceful  exposure,  but  the  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  is  so  striking,  that  they  may  properly  be  mentioned 
together,  when  the  principle  involved  in  them  is  under  consideration* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  '^  members  by  examination  ^'  are  to  start 
in  business  as  rivals  to  Br.  Eady  and  Mr.  Leake,  and  no  notice  is  to 
be  taken  of  such  proceedings,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may  hide 
its  diminished  head,  and  the  "  professional  character  '^  of  its  members 
will  become  a  bye-word,  only  to  be  mentioned  in  derision. 

Fortunately  tne  Charter  of  Incorporation  contains  a  special  provision 
which  may  be  made  available  for  checking  abuses  of  this  description, 
but  we  forbear  to  enlarge  further  at  present,  as  we  trust  the  subject 
will  be  duly  discussed  e&ewhere. 

VOL.  iz.  2  a 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OF  CHEMICALS. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  ifbund  a  further  exposure  of 
the  chemical  frauds,  respecting  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
caution  our  readers^  The  preparations  which  are  now  the  subjects  of 
these  frauds,  demand  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  accuracy,  both  in 
the  manufacture  and  in  the  administration ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
alarmiQg  and  fatal  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  circulation  in 
the  trade  of  fabricated  articles  of  this  description,  we  think  no  apology 
is  required  for  bringing  the  subject  prominently  forward. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  probable  result  of  the  adulteration 
of  a  morphia  salt  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  sugar  or  other  inert  substance. 
The  manufacturer  sells  his  preparation  at  less  than  the  prime  cost  of 
the  genuine  article ;  he  either  obliges  the  honest  manufacturer  to  seU  at 
A  loss,  or  he  drives  him  out  of  the  market.  The  wholesale  purchaser  of 
the  fabricated  salt  sells  it  to  the  retail  Chemist,  who  supplies  it  to  his 
customers.  A  patient  finds  that  the  desired  effect  is  not  produced, 
and  he  increases  the  dose  until  relief  is  obtained.  He  procures  a 
supply  at  another  shop  where  the  preparation  is  genuine,  and  conse* 
quently  double  the  strength ;  he  takes  the  same  quantity,  which  pro- 
daces  an  alarming  effect.  We  have  known  many  instances  in  wnich 
patients  have  been  nearly  poisoned  in  this  way,  not  only  with  opium 
and  its  preparations,  but  also  with  prussic  acio,  extract  of  colocynth, 
and  other  powerful  medicines.  The  first  impression  on  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  result,  is,  that  the  Chemist  who  has  sold  a  genuine  article  is  bus* 
pected  of  having  made  a  mistake,  and  thb  odium  rests  first  on  him  and 
then  on  his  wholesale  druggist,  until  the  offence  is  traced  to  its  aoxace. 
Sometimes  the  real  offender  is  never  brought  to  light,  and  the  innocent 
suffer  in  character  for  the  fraud  which  has  been  practised  upon  them. 

Whenever  it  comes  to  our  knowledge  that  any  manufacturen  are 
STTstematically  pursuing  this  dishonest  course,  and  inventing  some 
fresh  adulteration,  as  soon  as  each  in  succession  is  found  out  we  shall 
fearlessly  publish  the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  the  medical  pro« 
fession,  and  the  public.  We  are  frdly  aware  that  this  is  a  delicste 
subject,  and  that  some  of  our  Members  misinterpret  and  misunder* 
stand  the  object  of  such  exposure.  Within  the  last  month  a  Member 
of  the  Society  at  Bristol  took  offence  at  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
respecting  the  adulteration  of  white  precipitate,  because  it  contained 
an  assertion  of  a  wholesale  Dru^^t  that  he  kept  the  said  compound 
for  '*  Country  customers  who  womd  not  pay  the  price  of  a  genuine 
article."  It  is  not  stated  that  the  country  customers  are  Chemists,  and 
the  remark  only  applies  to  such  Chemists  (if  there  be  anv)  who  will  not 
pay  the  price,  &c.  Our  friend  having  a  very  ^  thin  skin,"  put  the  cap  on 
his  own  head,  thought  himself  insulted,  and  resigned  his  Membership ! 

Probably,  he  wm  on  reflection  become  sensible  of  his  error,  and 
open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  by  the  exposure  of  an  adulteration,  a 
benefit  is  conferred  on  all  parties  except  tne  perpetrator  of  the  fraud, 
who  has  brought  disgrace  on  himself. 

The  adulterations  to  which  we  are  alluding,  as  well  as  those  puUished 
in  recent  numbers  of  this  Journal,  have  been  traced  to  their  sources. 
At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  of  the  facts ;  but  if 
the  parties  should  persist  in  the  system,  and  firesh  cases  should  come  to 
our  knowledge,  we  shall  without  the  least  hesitation  publbh  their  manes. 

We  advise  any  Chemist  who  may  find  that  he  has  been  wilfUUy  tat* 
posed  upon  in  this  manner,  to  bring  to  case  before  a  magistrate. 
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THE  PROHIBITION  OF  THE  SALE  OF  STILLS  BY 

BROKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Is  con8e<][uence  of  the  extensive  mannfacture  and  sale  of  illidt 
spirit,  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  the  following  general  order  has 
bieen  issued  by  the  Board  of  Excise: 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

Inland Bevemu  Office^  Old  Broad-ttreet,  London^ 
10m  Januaiy,  1850. 

It  being  enacted,  by  the  9  and  10  Vict.,  chap.  90,  sea  4,  that  every  Still, 
or  StiU-Head,  or  Worm  of  a  Still,  shall  be  forfeited  which  is  foond  in  the 
custody  or  possession  of  any  Person  in  England  not  being  known  as  a 
regnlar  Maker  of  Stills,  or  not  being  a  Licensed  Distiller,  Rectifier,  or 
Compoimder  of  Spirits,  or  Vinegar  Maker,  or  Licensed,  or  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise  permitted,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  to 
keep  or  use  a  Still ;  and  it  appearing  that  complete  Stills,  such  as  ave 
used  by  private  Distillers,  are  constantly  kept  or  exposed  for  sale  by 
Brokers  and  others  not  being  Persons  as  above  described  ; 

Ordered, — That  the  several  Ofllcers  of  this  Revenue  take  notice  hereof ; 
and  that  such  Division  and  Ride  Officers  in  England,  as  have  Brokers 
residing  within  their  respective  Stations,  call  upon  and  inform  tliem  that 
they  cannot  have  any  Still,  or  Still-Head,  or  Worm  of  a  Still,  in  their  cus- 
tody or  possession,  without  the  same  being  liable  to  be  seized  or  forfeited. 

By  the  Board,  George  Baixard. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

SxMCS  the  departure  of  the  cholera,  the  water  supply  has  been  the 
great  sanitary  question  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  supply  is  deficient  in  ouantity,  more  or  less  impure, 
and  charged  at  too  hi^h  a  rate.  To  remedy  these  defects  several 
embryo  companies  are  in  the  field,  and  all  interests  are  clashing  and 
contending  in  the  struggle. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  Government  proposes  to  supersede  all 
aspirants,  and  to  place  the  water  supply  and  the  sewage  of  London 
under  the  management  of  a  Government  commission.  We  know 
what  the  Commission  of  Sewers  has  been,  and  from  this  we  may 
surmise  what  the  proposed  conunission  would  be.  The  parish  autho- 
rities are  loud  against  this  schexne,  and  eqmilly  loud  against  the 
'*  Water  monopo^.**  The  cry  is,  *^  Parocnial  and  representative 
management — no  joint-stock  companies." 

The  term  "  water  monopoly"  originates  in  a  delusion.  Whatever 
monopoly  exists  is  in  pipes,  and  m  the  privilege  of  stopping  up 
thoroughfares  to  lay  down  and  repair  the  same.  Any  nmn  may  sink 
a  well,  fill  his  bucket  at  a  river,  filter  his  water,  and  carry  it  to  the 
top  of  his  house.  Whether  any  man,  or  any  company  of  men,  should 
be  allowed  to  break  up  the  streets,  is  a  public  question,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  benefit  thepublic  will  derive  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  inconvenience.  Wnether  an  unUmUed  number  of  men  or  com-* 
panics  can  aflford  to  incur  this  expenditure,  is  a  question  of  pounds, 
shilling  and  pence,  depending  on  the  probable  return  for  the  outlay. 

Whde  the  parochial  Doards  are  declaiming  a^unst  the  principle  of 
joint-stock  companies  at  public  meetings,  individuals  belonginff  to 
these  boards  are  supporting,  some  one  new  company,  some  anotner, 
all  denounci^  monopoly,  and  each  endeavouring  to  get  what  all 
denounce.     One  company  has  gained  over  a  large  party  by  the 
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specious  proposal  to  place  the  mana^ment  in  the  repreaentatiyes  of 
the  parochial  boards,  looking  to  '^  private  enterprise  "  for  capitsJ.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  find  capitalists  ready  to  consent 
to  the  conditions.  We  rather  suspect  that  this  proposal  is  merely 
used  as  a  ladder  to  carry  the  company  into  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons— but  no  further.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
a^tation,  one  thing  ifl  certain,  namely,  that  a  large  amount  of  capital 
will  be  required.  If  the  parish  authorities  are  to  imdertake  the  task, 
they  must  either  borrow  uie  capital  or  make  arrangements  with  the 
companies.  If  the  present  companies  are  to  be  superseded,  they  must 
either  be  bought  up  or  opposed.  The  result  of  a  competition  may  be 
predicated  from  past  experience.  After  a  few  years  of  ruination  to 
the  competitors  on  both  sides,  either  they  will  amalgamate,  or  the 
longest  purse  will  win.  In  the  former  case,  the  public  will  ultimately 
pay  the  piper  in  the  form  of  an  increased  water-rate.*  In  the  latter 
the  odds  would  be  against  the  parishes,  as  the  companies  are  strong, 
united,  and  well-backed ;  the  parish  representatives  being  wafted 
about  by  currents  and  under-currents,  and  having  only  borrowed 
capital,  would  fall  to  pieces. 

On  reviewing  the  entire  question  apart  from  clashing  interests,  the 
following  facts  forcibly  strike  us. 

The  companies  have  what  the  parishes  want,  namely,  capital,  plant, 
and  experience.  The  companies  enjpy  privileges  on  the  express  con« 
dition  that  they  will  confer  a  corresponding  amount  of  benefit  on  the 
public.  If  they  have  not  fulfilled  this  condition  they  may  be  com« 
pelled  to  do  so  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Whatever  defects  exist,  either 
m  the  source  of  supply  or  general  arrangements,  can  be  remedied  as 
easily  by  them  as  oy  any  other  means.  The  admission  of  any  new 
companies  into  the  field  would  be  a  waste  of  capital,  the  interest  on 
which  would  be  added  to  the  water-rate.  Whatever  additional  out« 
lay  may  be  required,  could  be  done  by  means  of  capital  raised  by  the 
companies  by  the  issue  of  new  shares,  and  the  wants  of  the  public 
mi^ht  be  secured  by  the  followinff  provisions  : — 1st.  The  water  to  be 
derived  from  sources  approved  oy  a  committee  of  scientific  men. 
2nd.  The  water  to  be  filtered.  3ra.  Every  house  (except  those  havlne 
wells  or  other  private  means  of  supply)  to  be  supplied  with  higE 
service  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  a  certfun  rate  to  be  agreed  upon, 
and  the  assessment  to  be  levied  on  the  same  principle  as  the  poor-rate. 
4th.  The  amount  of  dividends  payable  to  snareholders  to  be  limited. 
5th.  The  power  the  companies  possess  of  suing  new  tenants  for  the 
•  debts  of  their  predecessors,  to  be  abrogated.  Certain  minor  regulations 
for  reducing  the  expense  of  the  management  might  be  added,  and 
probably  some  two  or  three  companies  might  be  amalgamated  to 
reduce  the  waste  of  capital.  We  doubt  whether  a  better  and  more 
economical  plan  could  be  contrived  by  the  parishes,  as  we  observe 
that  among  the  parish  authorities  there  is  **  much  cry  and  little  wool,'* 
while  the  companies  have  plenty  of  "  wool  "—or  rather  *'  eun-cotton  '* 
— ^ready  to  explode  at  the  word  of  command  when  the  fight  b^ns. 

With  these  brief  remarks  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  as  that 
which  comes  especially  within  our  province  is  the  quality  of  the  water, 
on  which  some  information  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

*  The  water-rates  were  raised  fifteen  per  cent,  above  their  fonner  amomit  in  con* 
ee^enoe  of  the  competition  some  yean  ago. 
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TKANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  of  January,  a  Conversazione  was 
held  at  the  house  of  the  Society,  as  announced  in  the  last  number  of 
this  Journal.  The  reception  rooms  were  opened  at  an  early  hour, 
and  continued  well  filled  until  near  midnignt.  A  great  number  of 
objects  of  interest  to  scientific  men,  and  especially  to  Pharmaceutists, 
were  displayed  on  the  occasion,  which  served  as  topics  of  instructive 
conversation  throughout  the  evening.  In  one  room  the  tables  were 
nearly  covered  with  rare  and  interesting  specimens  selected  from  Dr. 
Pereira's  collection  of  Materia  Medica,  which  is  about  to  be  added  to 
the  already  well-stocked  museum  of  the  Society,  and  which  will  render 
this  unquestionably  the  most  complete  museum  of  the  kind  in  ex* 
istence.  Among  the  objects  of  the  above  class  was  a  specimen  of  East 
Indian  Senna  which  had  been  grown  at  Bombay,  by  Dr.  Gibson.  The 
leaves,  in  thb  specimen,  are  as  perfect  as  those  ot  Tinnevelly  senna, 
but  they  are  smaller.  They  have  evidently  been  carefully  collected 
and  preserved,  and  are  quite  free  from  adulteration.  The  specimen 
was  sent  for  the  museum  of  the  Society  by  Professor  Royle,  of  King's 
College.  There  were  also  on  the  tables  several  valuable  specimens 
which  have  recently  been  presented  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  jun.,  of  the 
house  of  Allen,  Hanbury,  and  Barry,  consisting  of  the  dried  plant 
(Crozophora  tinctoria)  which  yields  the  colouring  matter  called  Turnsole^ 
together  with  the  coloured  rags  (see  page  308  of  the  last  number  of 
this  Journal)  ;  the  plant,  with  root,  fruit,  &c.,  of  Smilax  aspersa ;  the 
true  resin  of  Abies  excelsa,  &c.  These  specimens  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Hanbury  himself  during  a  recent  tour  through  the  South  of 
Europe.  There  were  also  specimens  of  the  olive  and  of  Phytolacca 
decandria^  presented  by  Mr.  Alsop ;  resin  of  benzoin  by  Mr.  Burman ; 
^OS  ^°^  ^y  ^^'  Hamdton ;  Indian  metallic  bottle,  in  which  otto  of 
roses  is  imported,  and  mannite  or  purified  manna,  a  beautiful  crystal" 
line  substance  recently  imported,  and  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
common  nianna.    The  last-named  substance  b  sold  by  Mr.  £.  Read. 

Crystallised  acetate  of  copper  from  Mr.  Morson ;  olibanum  from 
Mr.  Nobrega,  of  Madeira ;  bark  of  Asclepias  gigantea^  Chinese  alum, 
specimen  of  white  lead,  illustrating  its  manufacture,  white  cassava 
root,  lemon  ^ass,  &c.,  from  Dr.  Pereira ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  gar- 
den Patna  opium  from  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Cambridge  Street ;  ffun-cotton 
which  had  undergone  decomposition  from  Mr.  Tustin  of  the  London 
Hospital ;  fruits  of  senna  ana  tephrosia  from  Mr.  James  Martin. 

Amonff  the  specimens  of  apparatus  exhibited  was  that  recently 
adopted  dj  Rcgnault  for  the  analyses  of  gases,  and  which  he  has  em* 
ployed  in  his  elaborate  investigations  on  the  respiration  of  animals, 
which  was  kindly  lent  by  Professor  Graham ;  also  Graham^s  Difiiision 
Cell,  for  experiments  in  liquid  difiusion,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Society  (see  page  379).  Mr.  Griffin  exhibited  a  very  compact  and 
most  efficient  medico-galvanic  coil  machine,  a  gas  furnace,  some  of  his 
alkalimetrical  tubes  ^aduated  with  extreme  accuracy  by  machinery, 
imd  a  microscope,  which  combines  all  the  requisites  for  pharmaceutical 
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microscopic  inTestigaUoiu  &t  a  nuall  cost.  Tbere  were  also  several 
other  microscopes  presents,  supplied  by  the  Prewtleni  of  tie  Society, 
by  Mr.  Bentley,  the  Professor  of  Botany,  and  others.  Among  «he 
objects  exhibited  by  the  microscope  were  some  of  the  bodies  whicJi 
have  been  found  in  the  evacuations  of  cholera  patients,  rcspecdng 
wUch  there  has  been  so  much  discuBsion  in  the  medical  journals,  and 
which  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  Journal  under  the  head  of  cholera 

^Mi.  Sheringham  exhibited  a  model  of  his  ventilator,  to  which  allu- 
sion was  made  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  (p.  803X  and  of 
which  the  following  Is  a  description : 


^ 


.  ^  ^sp,  with  quadrant  ends  at  right  anglei  to  it,  is  conitmcted  to  fit 
Uito  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a  paraUdogram  ;  to  each  lower  comer  of  the 
nap  !■  a  pin,  irhich  pin  works  in  corresponding  sockets  at  the  lower 
comarj  of  the  opening  of  the  frame.  The  flap,  by  mechanical  arrange- 
ments, is  msceptible  of  being  thrown  outward  to  an  angle  of  about  sl«ty 
•■^^^  or  pulled  up  to  any  less  angle,  or  the  openiDg  may  be  entirely 
^n   L^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^'^  't  is  desired  to  do  so :  one  line  for  the  regulatkai 

•It^  ftbovo  operatitms  is  brought  within  reach  of  the  hand. 
i/i   fiap  proposed  for  a  room  about  ten  ftet  square  is  about  nim 
mcAM  long  by  about  three  inches  deep,  working  in  a  suitable  frame. 

"A  perforation  is  to  be  made  In  an  external  wall,  fUlly  as  large  as  the 
veutilalor,  the  upper  part  of  which  should  be  from  fbur  to  eight  incbea 
below  the  ceiling  of  the  aparttnenC  to  be  ventilated.  Mr.  Sheringbam's 
ventilator  may  then  be  fixed  in  the  opening  from  within,  so  that  the  flap 
of  the  ventilator,  when  pulled  into  the  fnune,  may  be  on  the  same  phme 
as  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  The  whole  face  of  the  Teatllator  may 
be  papered  or  painted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  piece  of  wall  which  is 
removed  for  it*  introduction,  but  so  that  the  flap  may  fall  freely  within  the 
room  whenever  an  inlet  of  air  is  desired.  If  the  dimensions  or  nature  of 
the  interior  to  be  ventilated  require  a  larger  opening  than  can  be  ex- 
ternally closed  by  an  air  brick,  or  if  the  poaitioa  of  the  building  to  ba 
ventilated  appears  to  demand  an  especial  proviaiou  againgt  the  entrance  of 
soot  or  other  natant  substance  in  the  atmosphere,  an  iron  frame,  covered 
with  perforated  zinc,  or  gauze  wire  of  adequate  fineness,  may  be  sub- 
stitoted  for  the  air  brick.  ITie  size  and  number  of  the  ventilators  will  bo 
nsniated  by  circumstances. 

"  It  will  be  found  that  the  oblique  direction  which  is  given  to  the  flap  of 
the  ventilator,  when  opened,  will  induce  an  upward  direction  to  the 
mooming  current  of  air  admitted  by  it,  and  that  this  upward  direction  will 
be  retained  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  it  to  become  warmed,  and 
uspeised  through  the  warmer  air  within  the  apartment  before  it  reachea 
the  occupants,  and  hence  there  wiU  be  removed  from  such  iocomtns 
CMrent  of  air,  in  sufflcieat  time,  all  the  injurious  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  a  cold  correut  of  air,  frequently,  and  frtqvtttlfy  tvat^  fito 


^  "n^Pf  ?;■■*!' 5   "?e   ■SheringhM,  Ventaator-  wUl,   therefore, 
remoTe  aU  the  objection,  aruing  from  r  daeadmg  tuppiy  of  ^  whiXu 

lfe«™.  Chamber,  .a  16*8,  to  re.u^.  from  the  entrance  of  air  from  u^  J5 
perforations  for  the  wlmiaiion  of  ur  for  ventihition  heretofore  in  um." 

In  one  of  the  laWtoriM  Mr.  Coffey,  of  19,  Sidney -street.  Com. 
mercml-road,  exhibited  what  he  calls  his  E^culapian  StiU  and  Con- 
d^tm^  Apparatus,  wh«:h  la  intended  to  afford  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Ohenuat  the  means  of  conducting  the  processes  of  ebullition,  distiUa- 
turn,  CTaporation,  desiccation,  &o^  on  the  small  scale,  by  the  heat  of » 
g»B-furnace.     The  foUowing  cut  represents  this  apparahm. 


B,  a  burner  gapplifd  with  gu  by  .  flexible  tabe.  C,  the  bnler,  or  itiU.  ^.D 
enpntine  pan  tiied  dvu  Ibe  bculer  utd  forming  tbe  top  of  the  itill-bad.  A,  ■ 
nlvs  for  iballing  off  the  stsm  &am  /,  when  it  pasna  throueb  the  tuba  J/,  oUur- 
iriH  it  woold  pasa  tbroagh  L,  ind  conunuDicate  beat  to  tbe  (Gjing-cloaet  0  0,  aud 
from  tbence  to  the  condenser  TT.  Oi'm  second  eripcmtiiig  pui  over  the  dcring- 
Cloiet. 

Ill  tbe  lecture-room,  Mr.  Bedwood  ^ve  a  Tariety  of  illustrations, 
principally  in  relation  to  dia-magnetism,  with  hu  great  electro- 
magnet. 

EVENING  LECTURES. 

Mr.  Redwood  concluded  his  Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
on  the  9th  of  January.  This,  and  the  preceding  lecture  on  Uie  2nd 
of  January,  were  occupied  with  the  subject  of  electro-magnetitm^ 
including  the  discoTeries  recently  made  by  Faraday  and  othen  in 
relation  to  the  influence  of  magnetism  on  all  matter. 
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Db.  Pebeiba  commenced  his  Lectures  on  the  Appucatiohs  op  thb 
MicBoscoPE  TO  Fhabmacoixhst,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  23rd  of 
January.  

SUPPLEMENTARY  DIGEST  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE 

ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 


The  number  of  members  to  whom  the  questions  were  sent 
in  the  country,  1240 ;  in  London,  860~total,  1600. 

The  number  who  responded  was— in  the  country,  853 ;  in  London, 
140— total,  993. 

The  numb^  of  Answers  to  the  first  question — "Do  you  sell  Arsenic  ?** 
was — affirmative,  761 ;  negative,  82. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  sold  by  Chemists,  precautions  are  adopted 
as  stated  in  the  first  report  of  the  committee.  These  precautions  com- 
prise a  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted,  who  are 
the  parties  re(][uiring  it,  &c. ;  and  not  unfrequently  registration  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  as  provided  in  the  following  clause  in  the  Man- 
chester and  Stockport  local  Acts  : — 

"And  be  it  enactecL  that  every  person  who  shall  sell  arsenic  or 
prussic  acid*  to  any  person  apparenUy  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean, 
or  to  any  person  whatever,  except  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and 
without  correctly  entering  in  a  book  the  name  and  address  of  such  wit' 
nesses  and  person  purchasing,  as  well  as  the  quantity  purchased,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  to  be  recoverable  as  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act." 

It  is  stated  by  correspondents  in  that  neighbourhood,  that  tliis 
precaution  appears  to  answer  the  purpose,  no  cases  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic  bein^  reported.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  opium  is  the 
pobon  most  m  requisition,  and  the  fatal  results  of  **  chilas  cordial** 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  purposes  for  which  arsenic  is 
ostensibly  demanded,!  are  numerous,  comprising  various  manufactur- 
ing and  legitimate  purposes,  in  some  of  which  it  is  used  in  very  large 
quantities.  The  entire  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  arsenic  is  therefore 
out  of  the  question.  The  retail  sale  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  poboning 
vermin,  but  extends  to  other  purposes,  some  proper  and  legitimate, 
others  quite  the  reverse.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  arsenic  bv  candle-makers  and  CTooms.  Some  grooms  administer 
it  to  horses  under  the  absurd  idea  Uiat  it  makes  their  coats  fine  and 
glossy,  by  which  practice  horses  are  occasionally  poisoned. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  arsenic  is  sold  by  ffrocers, 
oilmen,  and  general  dealers,  some  correspondents  state  that  uiey  are 
not  in  possession  of  positive  evidence  on  this  point ;  but  the  informa- 
tion anorded  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  evil  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent.     Some  correspondents  have  alluded  in  forcible  terms  to  the 

*  In  the  year  1846  it  was  proposed  to  add  the  words  "  or  any  other  known  deadly 
poison**  to  the  Stockport  local  act  then  before  Parliament;  but  on  a  representation 
that  this  wonld  seriooslj  interfere  with  the  rmilar  business  of  the  dnemist,  the 
objectionable  words  were  withdrawn. — See  Vol.  v..  p.  535. 

t  By  colopr  and  chemical  manufacturers,  fanners,  flockmasters,  veterinaiy 
surgeons,^  shipwrigbtSf  glass  manufacturers,  candle-makers,  djers,  braziers,  wbito> 
Bmiths,  bird-stuffers,  nimekeepers,  gardeners,  grooms,  whitewashers,  pointers,  firs- 
work-makers,  rat-catchers,  housekeepers,  and  others  of  all  cUuses  (see  the  h«t 
number,  p.  802.) 
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nuschief  resultinff  from  the  facility  irith  whicli  arsenic  may  be  ob* 
tained  from  smair  shops  in  the  country  towns  and  villages. 

The  most  important  question  on  the  list  is  '^  Would  the  prohibition 
of  the  retail  sale  of  arsenic  be  in  your  opinion  desirable  ?"  Hie  replies 
to  this  question  may  be  thus  classified : — 

In  the  Country — 

Yes 401  No 202 

Favourable  to  restrictions  or  regulations,  209 
In  London — 

Yes 108  No..... 17 


Total  Yes   509  Total  No 219 

Neuter — In  the  Country,  31 ;  in  London,  15  ;  total,  46. 

Many  of  the  answers  are  simply  Yes  or  No ;  in  others,  reasons  are 
fissign^.  Of  these  reasons,  some  on  each  side  are  equally  positive ; 
some  who  are  in  favour  of  the  prohibition  never  sell  it  themselves, 
and  consider  it  useless  and  unnecessary ;  others  only  sell  it  for  fear  of 
offending  their  customers  who  require  it,  and  woidd  be  glad  to  be 
released  from  the  responsibility,  by  the  answer  that  the  retail  sale  is 
illegal.  On  the  other  side,  the  demand  in  some  localities  appears  to 
be  so  great,  that  the  prohibition  is  considered  impracticable.  It  is 
also  ur^ed  that  the  prohibition  would  answer  no  good  purpose,  as  the 
criminu  or  the  suicide,  if  deprived  of  one  poison,  would  soon  find  ano-* 
ther,  and,  in  all  probability,  one  more  objectionable,  because  less  easy 
of  detection.  Some  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  prohibition,  observing  that 
ropes  and  razors  might  with  equal  propriety  be  included.  Although 
a  large  majority  consider  the  use  of  arsenic  for  poisoning  venmn 
unnecessary  and  improper,  others  assert  that  it  is  indispensable,  deny 
the  efficacy  of  any  known  substitute,  and  state  that  rats  and  other 
rermin  coidd  not  be  kept  within  bounds  by  any  other  means.  At 
Maidstone  and  some  other  places,  we  are  told  that  arsenic  is  generally 
used  for  poisoning  mice,  as  the  gamekeepers  shoot  all  the  cats  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  recent  baltue  in  Paris,  in  which  250,000  rats 
were  killed,  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  animalft 
multiply ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  even  if  phosphorus  paste  answered  as 
^ell,  the  expense  would  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  farmers,  who, 
not  having  sewers  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  battue,  have  no  resource 
but  poison.  It  is  reported  that  on  one  farm  upwards  of  40,000  rats 
were  killed  during  a  year  by  means  of  arsenic.  This,  however,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  quite  a  secondary  consideration  when  compared  to 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  by  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  so  dangerous 
a  substance.  Many  correspondents  are  of  opinion  that  if  proper  care 
were  exercised  in  the  sale  of  arsenic  the  danger  would  oe  com- 
paratively small ;  and,  among  the  regular  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  judicious  precautions  are  j^enerally 
adopted,  and  in  many  cases  considerable  tact  and  discrimination 
exercised,  by  which  numerous  crimes  and  accidents  have  been 
prevented. 
The  nature  of  the  answers  appears  to  be  the  i^esult  of  individual  ex- 
I>erience  and  local  circumstances,  and  as  these  are  various  and  oppo- 
site, so  also  are  the  opinions.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion 
of  Yes  and  No  in  the  country  is  about  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
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prohibition.    In  London  it  is  as  six  to  one — the  retail  demand  fbr 
arsemc  being  mnch  more  common  in  the  country  than  in  London. 

In  answer  to  the  eighth  question,  "  How  many  cases  have  oc- 
cnired  ?"  &c.,  abont  a  hundred  cases  are  reported  but  more  than 
half  the  nimiber  did  not  occur  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
Statistically,  this  information  is  imperfect,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  a  complete  and  accurate  return  could  be  obtained  from 
any  known  source.  Among  the  cases  reported,  the  following  are 
selected  as  examples.  All  the  cases  are  autnenticated,  but  the  names 
are  purposely  omitted.  As  the  information  was  xmderstood  to  be 
confidential,  onl^  such  use  has  been  made  of  it  as  to  answer  the  desired 
object,  without  m  any  degree  compromising  the  parties  concerned. 

A  young  lady  haying  applied  in  yain  to  several  Chemists*  shops  for  some 
arsenic,  at  length  obtained  what  she  believed  to  be  the  article  required. 
She  went  home  and  swallowed  it,  and  repenting  of  what  she  had  done, 
confessed  the  fact.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  she  had  swallowed 
cream  of  tartar. 

A  boy  was  served  in  a  similar  way,  but  a  drop  of  croton  oil  was  added 
to  his  dose.  He  immediately  confessed,  a  consultation  of  doctors  took 
place,  the  Chemist  was  summoned,  and  all  parties  were  relieved  fjrom 
anxiety. 

The  following  is  another  case:— "A  young  man  in  my  neighbour- 
hood came  last  Wliitsuntide  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic  to 
dress  a  horse's  leg,  stating  that  his  master  had  sent  him.  His  master  had 
an  open  account  with  me,  but  from  the  looks  of  the  man  I  suspected  that 
he  did  not  want  the  arsenic  for  any  good  purpose,  and  told  him  to  fetch  a 
witness.  He  brought  one;  I  registered  the  object  for  which  he  wanted  it, 
and  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Creta  ppt.  He  went  home,  gave 
pert  to  his  father  in  a  glass  of  ale,  mixed  some  with  the  horses'  food,  then 
took  the  rest  himself  and  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  His  wife  came  to 
me  to  ask  what  he  had  taken,  I  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed." 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  to  whidi  there  are  some  exceptions, 
that  when  a  person  has  taken  poison,  the  first  impulse  of  the  mind  is  the 
desire  to  be  saved,  and  the  dread  of  death  experienced  during  the  period  of 
suspense  is  an  effectual  cure  for  the  propensity  to  commit  suicide. 

A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  having  been  sold  to  a  custom-house  officer 
with  an  especial  caution,  he  took  it  home  and  put  it  on  the  table.  During 
his  absence  fh>m  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  one  of  the  children,  about 
two  years  old,  smeared  its  mouth  over  witli  it.  The  child's  life  was  saved, 
but  almost  destroyed  by  the  medical  remedies,  &c 

We  are  informeid  that  there  is  a  woman  (at  Chelmsford)  in  gaol  waiting 
her  trial  for  attempting  to  poison  her  husband  with  white  precipitate. 

Nux  vomica  was  introduced  into  a  "  batch  cake"  and  sent  to  the  intended 
victim,  but  the  bitter  taste  prevented  a  sufficient  quantity  being  taken  to 
endanger  life. 

Flour  wliich  had  been  mixed  with  arsenic  for  poisoning  rats  was  used  in 
a  plum-pudding:  three  persons  partook  of  it,  but  only  one  died. 

In  another  case  arsenic  was  given  to  a  child  by  mistake  instead  of  mag- 
nena. 

A  girl,  eleven  years  of  age,  obtained  arsenic  from  an  apothecary  and 
swallowed  it  mixed  with  water. 

Of  three  cases  of  attempted  suicide  by  nux  vomica,  two  proved  fatal ; 
in  the  third,  the  person  anticipated  the  result  by  cutting  his  throat. 

Children  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  starch  mixol  with  oxalic  acid 
by  straw-bonnet  cleaners. 

In  some  districts  we  are  told  that  laudanum  and  oxalic  acid  are  more 
frequently  resorted  to  as  poisons,  than  arsenic. 
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Oases  of  attempted  suicide  bj  laudanam  are  immerous,  bat  the  attempts 
are  said  to  have  been  often  fhistrated  by  time! j  remedies. 

A  correspondent  mentions  three  cases  of  attempted  suicide  by  Uu- 
danum,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  were  averted ;  and  obsenres  that  in  his 
neighbourhood  the  Medway  is  generally  preferred  by  suicides. 

More  than  one  case  is  reported  in  which  persons  obtained  a  pennyworth 
o^  laudanum  at  several  shops,  swallowed  the  whole,  and  died. 

A  captain  applied  for  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform  and  was  refused.  At 
smother  shop  be  obtained  it,  and  also  half  an  ounce  of  prussic  acid.  He 
was  found  dead  the  next  morning  with  the  phial  (prussic  acid)  empty  in 
his  hand.  The  correspondent  who  reports  the  above,  and  who  refused  to ' 
sen  the  chloroform  to  the  captain,  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  selling 
arsenic  and  keeping  a  register  of  the  sales  in  a  book,  for  which  ho  was 
highly  complimented  on  one  occasion  in  a  court  of  justice.  However,  he 
found  this  very  troublesome,  and  it  sometimes  offended  his  customers.  He 
therefore  discontinued  the  sale  of  arsenic  altogether,  as  well  as  oxalic  add. 

Among  the  accidental  deaths  from  arsenic,  several  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  in  consequence  of  tlie  incautious  use  of  the  poison  in  domestic 
utensils,  or  from  carelessly  leaving  it  in  packets  or  jars  in  improper  places. 
Several  persons  are  reported  to  have  declined  the  purchase  of  arsenic 
when  told  that  they  must  sign  their  names  in  a  book  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  One  mfin,  on  cross-examination,  confessed  that  he  wanted  the 
arsenic  not  to  destroy  human  life,  but  to  be  revenged  of  his  master.  It 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  previously  been  convicted  by  a  magistrate 
of  poisoning  his  master*s  fowls.  Several  of  the  cases  of  criminal  poisoning 
are  those  which  have  been  published  and  discussed  in  the  newspapers. 

The  use  of  arsenic  for  dressing  sheep  is  so  extensive,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Some  substitutes 
have  been  suggested,  but  rather  theoretically  thnn  practically.  Many 
farmers  carry  a  lump  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  their  pockets,  with 
which  they  rub  the  part  affected,  wetting  it  with  saliva.  This  does 
not  supersede  the  use  of  arsenic,  nor  is  it  much  more  suitable  as  a 
pocket  companion. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  sulphate  of  copper  has  taken  the 
place  of  arsenic  for  steeping  wheat,  in  others  it  has  been  tried 
and  failed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  failure  has  arisen 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  adultenition  of  the  salt,  which  is  fre- 
quently retailed  to  the  farmers  at  a  price  less  than  it  can  be 
sold  whoksale  by  the  ton  when  genuine.  Three  samples  were 
examined  by  the  conmiittee,  one  of  which  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  iron,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  failure 
of  such  a  compound.  The  price  in  general  bears  a  definite  relation 
to  the  quality ;  but  the  farmers,  not  knowing  the  difference,  purchase 
the  cheapest.  The  adulterated  sulphate  has  generally  a  dingy 
greenish  tint ;  but  a  correspondent  in  Essex  states  that  he  has  seen 
some  which  had  a  bright  blue  colour,  an  anunoniacal  salt  having  been 
added  to  improve  its  appearance. 

In  some  counties  arsenic  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  used  for  steeping 
wheat,  sulphate  of  copper  being  found  to  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well.  Some  think  it  more  efficacious,  and  consider  the  additional 
cost  compensated  by  its  superiority  over  arsenic.  This  is  the  case  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  economy  is  generally  an  important  con- 
sideration. In  Essex  the  nse  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  very  ^neral, 
and  is  gradually  superseding  arsenic.  It  is  difficult,  however,  m  some 
places  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  arsenic,  but  when  the 
farmers  can  be  induced  to  give  the  sulphate  a  fair  trial,  they  give  a 
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fayonrable  report.  Of  this,  several  instances  are  stated  in  the  corre* 
spondence.  The  preindice  in  favour  of  arsenic  for  agricultural 
purposes  may  probably  be  overcome  by  degrees,  by  disseminating 
information  as  to  the  superior  efficacy  of  other  agents ;  but  this  will  of 
necessity  be  a  work  of  tmie. 

The  report  respecting  the  number  of  accidents  resulting  from  the 
use  of  arsenic  for  sheep -dressing  and  for  steeping  wheat,  is  not  euffi- 
ciently  complete  to  possess  any  statistical  vahie.  The  Chemist  who 
sells  the  arsenic  in  a  market-town,  is  many  miles  distant  from  thQ 
places  where  it  is  used,  and  therefore  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
result.  Nevertheless,  several  serious  cases  have  been  reported,  in 
which  human  life  has  been  sacrificed,  and  many  others  relating  to 
horses,  cattle,  fowls,  &c.,  and  the  facts  stated  are  sufficiently  conclusive 
as  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  agricultural  use  of  arsenic. 

The  last  question,  respecting  the  sale  of  poisons  generally,  by  oilmen, 
grocers,  and  general  aealers,  has  been  only  partially  answered,  some 
correspondents  declining  to  reply  to  it  for  want  of  positive  evidence. 
In  the  answers  from  98  towns  it  is  stated,  that  drugs,  including 

?oisons,  are  sold  in  the  towns,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
?he  evils  resulting  from  this  traffic  in  dangerous  substances  by  ignor« 
ant  persons,  are  forcibly  pointed  out,  and  many  correspondents 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  any  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  unless 
comprising  a  provision  for  the  education  of  all  persons  professing 
to  be  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

A  correspondent  at  Leeds  states  that  among  the  regular  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  the  practice  of  requiring  a  witness  is  generally  adopted,  while 
huckisters  and  quacks  sell  arsenic  and  other  poisons  without  any  precautions 
or  restrictions.  Several  correspondents  allude  to  the  great  mischief 
which  arises  from  the  Ignorance  and  recklessness  of  the  quack  doctors  who 
frequent  the  markets.  It  would  appear  that  any  precautions  adopted  by 
Chemists  in  country-towns  would  be  of  little  avail,  so  long  as  the  candidates 
for  poison  on  failing  to  obtain  it  of  a  Chemist,  need  only  go  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  without  a  question  being  asked  the  article  is  supplied. 

Among  the  numerous  suggestions  for  a  means  of  protecting  the 
public  against  the  dangers  arising  from  the  sale  of  poisons,  there  are 
few  which  have  not  been  already  discussed.  Various  forms  of  regis- 
tration— a  licence — the  appointment  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  iii 
each  town  as  dealers  in  arsenic — ^written  orders  from  medical  men,  cler* 
gymen,  or  magistrates —the  mixture  of  arsenic  witb  some  substance  to 
disguise  it— and  other  expedients  of  this  nature,  are  severally  suggested 
as  Hkely  to  produce  some  effi^ct.  But  the  only  comprehensive  pro- 
position from  which  a  radical  remedy  could  be  anticipated,  is  the 
restriction  of  the  retail  sale  of  known  deadly  poisons  to  medical 
men  and  chemists.  This  proposition  is  strongly  urged  by  a  large 
number  of  correspondents,  and  it  is  based  upon  facts  and  arguments 
which  admit  of  no  denial,  at  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  until  the  term  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  defined  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment^  and  associated  with  a  compulsory  examination,  the  proposed 
restriction  would  be  inoperative.  It  would  in  fact  be  worse  than  use* 
less,  since  any  person  desiring  to  sell  poisons  might  write  Chemist  and 
Druggist  over  nis  door,  introduce  the  coloured  bottles  into  his  win« 
dow,  and  enjoy  the  privilege. 

The  circumstances  and  habits  in  diflerent  localities  are  so  dissimilar, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  contrive  any  prohibitory  regulations 
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which  would  be  generally  appropriate  and  practicable,  unless  founded 
on  character,  qualification,  and  respectability. 

On  a  reTiew  of  the  entire  correspondence  with  the  facts  reported, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion, — ^ 

1st.  That  with  regular  Chemists  and  Druggists  proper  precautions 
are  generally  adopted,  and  very  few  accidents  occur. 

2nd.  That  the  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  in  general,  by  unqualified 
persons,  is  the  great  source  of  danger. 

'  3rd.  That  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  arsenic  is  impracticable, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  legitimate  trade. 

The  Committee  have  received  the  following  communication— 

ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS ; 
With  same  Statistical  Betur/u  of  Suicides^  Accidents^  ^. 

\  BT  W.  T.  FEWTRELL,  ESQ. 

Before  you  adopt  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  poisons,  I  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  some  facts  showing,  I  think,  the  benefits  of  a 
Umited  sale  of  them.  It  occurred  to  me,  from  what  I  have  seen  at  this 
Institution,  that  although  poison  is  more  frequently  resorted  to  with  a 
view  to  self-destruction  than  any  other  means,  it  least  often  proves  suc^ 
cessful :  and  I  think  the  following  figures  will  prove  the  truth  of  this.  I  have 
gone  through  the  RegLstrar-General's  reports  for  the  years  1846-7  and  8, 
and  found  the  number  of  suicides  committed  in  London  by  various  means 
in  those  years  to  be  as  under  : 

Wounds  by  fire-arms,  Hanging  and 

cut  throats,  and  stabs.    Drowning.*    Strangling.  Poison* 

1846 74  136     103     47 

1847  84  144     86     54 

1848  92  ....'. 125     85     61 

In  the  same  years  the  number  of  attempts  by  similar  means  brought 
to  the  London  Hospital  were  as  follows  : 

Wounds.  Drowning.       Hanging.  Poison. 

1846  6     0     1     26 

1847  2     0     0     27 

1848  6     2     0     27 

Of  these  one  of  the  wounds  in  each  year  proved  fatal,  as  did  one  case 
of  drowning  in  1848.  Of  the  poison  cases  three  died  in  1846,  two  in  1847, 
and  one  in  1848.  Unfortunately  our  registers  do  not  enable  me  accuratdy 
to  separate  the  suicidal  from  the  accidental  poisonings.  I  think  that  only 
two-thirds  of  them  can  fairly  be  put  down  as  attempts  at  suicide  \  and  I 
know  that  two  of  the  deaths  in  1846,  and  one  in  1847,  were  the  results  of 
accidents,  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  successful  attempts  to  only 
one  in  eighteen  made  by  means  of  poison. 

*  If  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  Returns  after  me,  he  will 
see  that  the  violent  deaths,  suiddes,  and  accidents,  are  all  returned  together  under 
the  heads  I  have  given.  In  the  wounds,  hanging,  and  poisoning  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  separating  these  aocordiuf;  to  the  veixlict.  But  with  the  drowning  a 
difficulty  occurs.  The  number  of  bodies  found  drowned  without  evidence  to  snow 
how  they  came  into  the  water  is  very  great,  and  in  deciding  on  these  I  have  adopted 
the  following  plan :  All  sailors,  watermen,  &c.,  working  on  the  water  I  hare  classed 
as  acddentai.  (I  do  not  see  wny  these  should  not  drown  themselves  intentionally, 
but  I  thought  it  best  to  class  them  as  above.)  All  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
I  have  put  down  as  acddents.  If  my  memoiy  serves,  there  are  one  or  two  under 
that  age  reported  as  suicides  ;  but  such  cases  must  be  very  rare.  All  grown  up 
females,  and  all  males  unconnected  with  the  water,  I  have  classed  as  suiddes. 

I  would  have  continued  the  statistics  ht  Uie  vear  1849,  but  since  tiie  cholera 
broke  out  the  Begistnur-Genend  has  ceased  to  pnolish  the  Coroners*  returns.  The 
gross  nnmber  of  poisonrngs  m  the  past  year  was  eighty-three.. 
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Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  lookiog  at  the  figures  I  haxe  giTen, 
is  the  small  number  of  vounds,  &c.,  brought  here  for  relief— when,  as  we 
see  from  the  Begistrar-General's  reports,  more  suicides  are  committed  by 
those  means.  The  reason  I  take  to  be  clear — attempts  made  by  those 
means  are  more  successful.  A  man  firing  a  pistol  at  his  head,  cutting  his 
throat,  or  leaping  from  a  bridge,  immediately  places  recovery  beyond  pos- 
sibility ;  but,  as  we  often  see,  another  who  swallows  arsenic  or  oxalic  acid, 
when  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  begin  to  be  developed,  gets  in  imagina- 
tion a  glimpse  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  is  scared  at  the 
prospect,  and  is  the  first  to  give  the  alarm  and  send  for  a  medical  man. 

The  choice  of  means  by  a  person  bent  on  self-destruction  is  determined 
by  a  variety  of  tilings— the  temperament,  education,  and  circumstanoes 
of  the  individual  among  the  rest.  A  strong-nerved  determined  man 
might  look  into  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  first,  to  make  sure  of  dividing 
the  carotid  artery — ^while  a  timid  sensitive  individual  would  endeavour 
to  slip  painlessly  and  unconsciously  out  of  existence  by  the  aid  of  lauda- 
num. People  in  the  last  stage  of  poverty  usually  resort  to  tlie  water, 
and  medical  men  or  persons  in  some  way  connected  with  the  profession 
have  always  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  prussic  acid  for  the  purpose.  Kow 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  mu(&  to  assert  that  a  man,  determined  on  self- 
destniction,  if  prevented  from  using  one  method  would  adopt  another,  and 
this,  I  think,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  legislating  on  the 
subject.    *'  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  says  the  proverb.    If 

Sou  can  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  buy  sufficient  poison  to  destroy 
fe,  you  only  drive  a  person  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  to  other, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  more  fatal  means.  And  he  has  not  far  to  look  for 
these.  It  struck  me  on  reading  through  the  reports  that  every  man  walks 
about  with—        «  jy^^  .^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  m  his  van ;»' 

to  alter  slightly  an  elegant  line  by  the  Hev.  R.  Montg6mery,  who  has  busied 
himself  in  this  matter— or,  to  speak  less  poetically,  with  the  most  fatal  in- 
struments of  self-destruction  about  his  person,  viz.  a  handkerchief  in  his 
coat-tail,  and  a  penknife  in  his  breeches-pocket.  An  attempt  to  deprive 
people  of  the  use  of  these  would  of  course  be  laughed  at.  But  any 
address  to  the  legislature  to  restrict  the  saJe  of  poisons  might  very  reason- 
ably be  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  that  the  bridges  should  be  con- 
verted into  cages  like  the  gallety  round  the  Monument,  and  that  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  Regent's  Canal  should  be  palUsadcd  as  those  of 
the  New  River  are  through  Islington.  The  barbers  too  might  very  ap- 
propriately petition  Parliament  to  restrict  the  use  of  razors  to  their  crafts 

Unprofessional  people  write  and  talk  on  this  matter  as  though  th^ 
imagined  Druggists  had  a  direct  interest  in  encouraging  xwisoning.  But 
in  truth  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact  Looking  at  it  in  the  lowest  point  of 
view — the  commercial — no  sensible  Druggist  would  sell  a  man  a  penny- 
worth of  arsenic  to  destroy  himself,  when,  if  the  same  man  lived,  he  might 
buy  many  ounces  of  Epsom  salts.  But  any  one  may  make  these  re£c* 
tionsfor  himself,  and  I  will  only  trespass  further  on  your  patience  to  sug^ 
gest,  that  those  who  object  to  the  sale  of  even  small  quantities  of  lauda- 
num, should  teach  people  how  to  get  ease  by  other  means.  Those  also  who 
object  to  the  retailing  of  oxalic  add  should  instruct  the  public  how  to 
accomplish  the  various  purposes  to  which  that  article  is  applied,  with  as 
little  trouble  and  at  as  little  cost,  by  other  innoxious  matters. 

I  think  I  ought  to  have  given  the  number  of  accidental  poisonings. 
They  amounted  in  1846  to  32,  in  1847  to  41,  and  in  1848  to  24.  Not  many 
of  these  were  by  substances  usually  taken  for  suicidal  purposes.  Sevml 
of  them  are  animal  poisons;  among  the  rest  are  "over-doses  of  medicine," 
ammonia  given  to  cure  intoxication,  money,  soft  soap,  soap  liniment, 
syrup  of  poppies,  whole  pepper,  Epsom  salts,  gin,  and  odd  water  1 

London  Hospital,  Janmary  14,  1850. 
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BEPOBT  OF  A  XSCTUAE  ON  TUB  GASES. 
BT  F.  W.  GRIFFIN,  ESQ. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable,  in  our  limited  space,  to  publish  this 
lecture,  which  was  delivered  in  December  last,  to  a  very  full  meeting 
of  the  Association.  It  is  a  remarkablr  good  lecture,  giving  a  clear 
and  concise  view  of  the  subject.  The  lecturer  commences  by  pointing 
out  and  illustrating  the  relative  properties  of  solids,  fluids,  and  gases, 
with  some  practiced  remarks  on  steam  and  the  elements  of  water.  In 
discussing  njdrogen,  he  alludes  to  the  occasional  presence  of  arsenic 
in  this  ^,  arising  from  the  impurity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  employed,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  those  who  are  engaged 
in  experiments  on  this  subject.  He  treats  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
gases,  the  inflammability  of  some  of  them,  and  the  application  of  thid 
propertv  as  a  source  of  light,  describing  the  Bude  hgnt,  coal-gas,  &c. 
CarDonic  acid  is  also  described  minutely,  with  the  effects  of  this  and 
some  other  gases  on  the  respiratory  organs.  Other  gases  are  noticed^ 
and  their  several  properties  pointed  out,  especially  those  which  are 
applicable  to  the  purpose  of  deodorising  or  disinfection.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Griffin  expresses  his  desire  to  promote,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  the  prosperity  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  in  the  "  metropolis 
of  tne  west ;"  and  gives  notice  that,  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  will 
commence  an  extended  course  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Applica- 
tions of  Chemistry  and  the  Allied  Sciences,  profusely  illustrated  widi 
experiments,  models,  and  natural  and  artificial  specimens,  in  which  he 
will  take  peculiar  care  to  dwell  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
practical  applications  of  the  science,  whether  in  a  manufiicturing, 
social,  or  domestic  point  of  view. 

ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTBD  ARTICXiES. 


EAST  INDIAN  SENNA. 

BT  DB.  BOTIf,  F.B.8.,  &C., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  King^s  College. 

I  SEND  you  a  specimen  of  the  senna  grown  by  Dr.  Gibson,  and 
with  which  he  has  supplied  the  military  hospitals;  the  surplus, 
amounting  to  17  cwt.,  he  nas  sent  to  this  country,  to  see  how  it  will 
answer  the  purposes  of  cultivators  there  and  of  purchasers  here.  We 
all  know  that  Alexandrian  senna  is  much  adulterated,  and  it  is  almost 
sure  to  continue  to  be  so,  for  the  demand  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  thus  this  is  likely  to  be  with  the  distant  carriage  on 
camels  before  it  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  African  and 
Arabian  senna,  which  reaches  us  by  the  way  of  Bombay,  and  is  called 
East  Indian  senna,  is  not  appreciated  here,  though  genuine  and  pure, 
because  it  is  not  carefiilly  gatnered  nor  clean  picked.  The  Tinnevelly 
senna,  however,  which  was  grown  from  Arabian  seed,  holds  the  first 

Slace  in  the  market,  because  it  is  well  grown  aiid  carefully  picked, 
iany  years  since  I  grew  senna  in  the  Saharunpore  fiotanic 
Garden,  both  from  Bay  a  senna- seed,  and  from  some  seed  sent  me 
by  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  Lord  Metcdfe.    Both  the  seeds  produced 
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the  same  species,  which  I  have  figured  in  my  Illustrations  of  Himalaya 
Botany.  The  sennu  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Twininor,  after  using  it  in 
the  General  Hospital,  equal  to  the  best.  The  same  Kind  of  senna  has 
again  been  tried  m  the  hospitals  at  Saharunpore,  as  I  myself  had  done 
before  sending  it  to  Calcutta.  Dr.  Bolton  who  submitted  the  gar  Jen 
senna  to  this  second  set  of  experiments  at  Saharunpore,  pronounced  it 
equal  if  not  superior  to  th*  senna  of  commerce,  acting  without  griping, 
and  forming  an  excellent  purgative.  It  was  determined  in  consequence 
that  the  Government  hospitals  should  all  be  supplied  with  senna  grown 
in  the  garden,  when  a  planter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra  offered 
to  produce  it  in  the  required  quantities,  and  of  equal  quality,  near 
Agra.  Dr.  Gibson  has  however  for  some  years  been  growing  it  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  for  the  public  service  there,  and  where  the  senna 
is  equally  well  approved  of.  By  the  small  specimen  you  will  see  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves  that  they  are  those  of  the  true  officinal  senna. 
The  colour  is  good,  and  the  leaves  have  been  carefully  picked.  They 
are  smaller  than  those  of  Tinnovelly  senna,  being  grown  in  a  drier 
climate,  that  of  the  Deccan. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OP  MURIATE  OP  MORPHIA. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JODBH AL. 

Mt  dear  Sib,— In  my  note  to  you,  published  in  tha  last  number  of 
your  Journal,  I  stated  that  salicme  was  the  substance  used  in  the 
recently  detected  adulteration  of  muriate  of  morphia.  I  had  come  to 
that  conclusion  from  a  hasty  examination  of  the  adulterated  salt, 
rel}ring  principally  on  the  oil  of  vitriol  test ;  but  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation to  which  I  was  subsequently  led  by  the  supposition  that  a 
manufacturer,  disposed  to  adulterate,  would  employ  a  less  costly  article 
than  salicine,  has  convinced  me  I  was  in  error,  and  that  sugar  was 
really  the  substance  employed.  This  correction,  although  unimportant 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  calls  for  a  few  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  detection  of  susar  under  such  circumstances.  The  perfect 
similarity  in  colour  of  the  reaction  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  salt  con- 
taining sugar  as  compared  with  that  produced  when  salicine  is  present, 
renders  this  test  unavailing  as  a  means  of  dbtinsuishing  the  two  sub- 
stances named  when  mixed  with  the  morphia  salt;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
detect  the  sugar  by  its  taste,  in  the  mother-liquor  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  salt  by  ammonia,  as  the  presence  of  a  little 
muriate  of  ammonia  completely  masks  the  sweet  flavour.  This  latter 
salt  probably  also  affects  the  process  of  fermentation  in  estimating  the 
sugar  in  that  way,  for  it  was  found  that  the  alcohol  obtained  from  a 
specimen  of  the  adulterated  salt,  represented  little  more  than  half  the 
quantity  of  sugar  presumed  to  be  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detection  of  salicine  offers  no  difficulty.  It 
is  simply  necessary  to  precipitate  a  solution  of  the  suspected  salt  in 
four  times  its  weight  of  water  at  a  boiling  temperature,  with  very 
slight  excess  of  ammonia,  to  filter  while  hot,  and  to  concentrate  the 
filtrate,  when  the  salicine  will  crystallise  out,  being  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

VOL.  IX.  2  B 
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The  adulterated  salt  has  been  in  the  London  market  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  although  its  real  character  was  not  known^  and  I  hare 
ascertained  that  severu  hundred  ounces  of  it  have  been  recenthf  sold. 

Yours  trulj, 

T.  N.  R.  MoRSQH. 
19,  SoK^mpton  Row,  Russell  Square, 
January  24M,  1850. 

[We  have  received  from  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Sbhth  of  Edinbnrgh,  for 
publication,  a  copy  of  correspondence  between  themselves  and  Mr. 
M^Farlan,  in  which  the  latter  gentleman  fullj  exonerates  Messrs. 
Smith  from  any  participation  in  the  morphia  frauds. 

The  publication  of  the  correspondence  is  quite  unnecessary,  as 
Messrs.  Smith  were  never  suspected.  The  real  ofienders  are  known, 
and  do  not  reside  in  Edinburgh. — Ed.] 


CONCENTRATED  TINCTURE  OF  CAPSICUM,  A  REMEDY 
FOR  CHILBLAINS  AND  TOOTHACHE. 

BT  A.  TmiNBULL,  M.D. 

At  this  season  few  diseases  are  so  general  as  chilblains,  and  the 
plans  that  are  generally  employed  for  their  removal  are  seldom 
attended  with  more  than  very  slight  advantage  to  the  suSerers.    •  «i-^ 

It  is  a  disease  that  attacks  most  generally  females  and  delicate 
children,  and  those  of  a  languid  circulation.  The  very  numerous  and 
various  medicines  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  employed,  prove 
very  clearly  that  no  very  effective  or  successful  plan  of  treatment  has 
hitherto  been  found.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  treatment  both  of 
chilblains  and  toothache. 

My  plan  of  treatment  is  simply  to  saturate  a  piece  of  sponge  <Hr 
flannel  with  the  concentrated  tmcture  of  capsicmn,  and  to  rub  well 
over  the  seat  of  the  chilblains  until  such  time  as  a  strong  tingling  or 
electrical  feeling  is  produced.  This  medicine  possesses  an  eztnior- 
dinary  power  in  removing  congestion  by  its  action  upon  the  nerves 
and  circulation. 

This  application  ought  to  be  continued  duly  untH  the  disease  in 
removed ;  relief  will  be  experienced  on  the  verv  first  application,  and 
frequently  there  will  be  a  total  removal  of  the  disease  after  the  seoond 
or  tnird.  ^  This  of  course  depends  upon  the  severitj  of  the  case.  This 
embrocation  when  rubbed,  never  produces  excoriation  if  the  skin  is 
not  broken. 

The  manner  of  using  it  for  toothache,  is  by  putting  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  tincture  on  cotton,  and  applying  it  to  the  part  affected-— the 
relief  will  be  immediate.    The  following  is  the  formula : — 

Tautura  Capsici  Concentrata, 
R    Capsici  Baocarum*  ^v. 
Spiritus  Vini  Beet,  jxQ. 
Maoera  per  dies  septem  et  cola. 

It  may  also  be  made  with  advantage  by  displacement. 

16,  JtfancAesto-  Square,  Jan,  17lA,  1850. 
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ON  THE  D'AMBA,  OR  DAICKA,  OF  SOUTHERN  ATRICA. 

BT  WILLIAM  F.   BAKIBLL,   lf.P., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  &c. 

Thb  PharmaceuticcU  Journal  for  September,  1849,  contained  a  brief 
notioe,  eztncted  from  the  Journal  de  t^harmacie^  of  a  plant  commonly 
Vfled  bj  the  negroes  of  the  Kongo  and  Angola,  and  designated  under 
the  European  title,  **  Tobacco  or  the  Congo/' 

As  this  Tegetable  production  apparently  enjoys  a  wide  geographical 
range  in  that  portion  of  the  African  continent  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator,  the  native  tribes  inhabitinor  both  the  inland  and  maritime 
regions  of  these  countries,  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  its  pro- 
perties, and  this  knowledge,  as  I  shall  subsequently  prove,  extendi  so 
lar  to  the  south,  as  to  nearly  embrace  all  the  Hottentot  and  Kaffir  races, 
resident  on  the  borders,  and  even  within  the  territorial  precincts  of 
the  Ci^  settiements.  Since,  therefore,  its  local  cultivation  is  not 
exclusively  restricted  to  the  kingdoms  on  the  Rio  Zaire  or  Kongo, 
I  cannot  altogether  recognise  the  propriety  of  the  preceding  term, 
which  has  been  oooferred  on  it,  and  more  so  since  the  same  appellation 
would  have  been  more  appropriately  bestowed  on  a  species  of  Nioch' 
iianum,  abundandy  reared  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  to 
which  the  former  is  indigenous,  and  which  the  Kon^oese  might  readily 
confound  with  it,  if  the  plant  was  demanded  by  uie  white  trader  by 
that  name. 

During  a  residence  of  many  months  in  several  of  the  provinces  of 
tiie  Kongo  and  Angola,  I  frequently  observed  that  the  principal  supply 
of  this  article  was  brought  n'om  a  great  distance  inland,  by  the  slave 
Kabookas  or  kafilas  to  the  European  Victories  on  the  coast,  and  upon 
inquiry,  found  that  it  constituted  no  unimportant  item  of  the  interior 
traffic,  independent  of  its  value  as  a  useful  remedial  agents  and  one 
that  was  highly  esteemed  ^m  the  circumstance  of  its  supporting 
the  strength  and  condition  of  the  slaves  when  on  the  long  and  toil- 
some marches  towards  the  place  of  their  embarkation.  The  D'amba 
possesses  numerous  native  titles,  but  it  is  only  understood  by  those 
distinctive  terms  which  the  negroes  ^ve  it  in  their  respective 
countries.  By  the  people  of  Ambriz  and  Musula,  it  is  pronounced 
as  D'yambah,  while  to  the  various  races  in  Kafiraria,  it  is  more 
generally  known  under  the  Hottentot  name  of  Oakha  or  dacha.  Al- 
mough  the  greater  portion  of  this  vegetable  consumed  by  the  natives 
of  the  coastal  districts  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  interior,  yet  it  is 
also  occasionally  cultivated  by  them,  and  may  be  noticed  growing  in  a 
wild  state  on  the  wastes  or  neglected  farms  of  the  bushmen.  The 
specimen  now  forwarded  was  procured  from  a  small  plantation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Ambris,  near  the  town  of  Kincolo. 

This  plant,  a  variety  of  the  Cannabis  sadoa  or  common  hemp,  is 
evidently  the  same  proauction  so  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Dong68, 
Damaras,  and  other  tribes  to  the  southwaid  of  Benguela. 

In  the  river  Zaire,  the  D*amba  flourishes  in  several  localities 
adjoining  the  town  of  M^bomma,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  Sognio 
on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  same  stream,  where  it  may  sometimes  be  seen 
growing  amid  the  native  plsmtations  of  mandioca.  From  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  discovered  in  many  solitary  and  unfrequented  places, 
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the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  it  was  indigenous  to  this  part  of 
the  Kongo,  and  although  experience  to  a  certain  degree  tends  to 
support  this  supposition,  yet  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  it 
has  Deen  introduced  from  centrnl  countries  at  some  remote  period, 
and  has  eventually  become  naturalized  to  these  regions  of  Western 
Africa.  Among  tne  Ambundas,  or  aborigines  of  Angola,  the  dried 
plant  is  duly  appreciated,  not  only  for  its  narcotic  effects,  but  likewise 
On  account  of  some  medicinal  virtues  which  it  has  been  reputed  to 
enjoy.  The  markets  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  are  mostly  supplied  from- 
the  Dongos,  and  other  adjacent  tribes,  anil  from  St.  Salvador  and  tho 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  Kongo,  all  of  which  maintain  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  a  lucrative  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Fortuguese  settlements  near  the  ocean. 

The  Kongoese  usually  sow  the  seeds  of  the  Cannabis  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  rains  in  March,  and  as  vegetation  rapidly 
increases  during  their  continuance,  the  young  shoots  soon  arrive  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet.  When  the  racemes  and  seeds  have  attuned 
the  proper  maturity,  the  plant  is  cut  down  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  days  to  dry  in  the  sun.  1£  not  required  for  imme« 
diate  use,  it  is  suspended  on  the  beams  or  roof  within  their  huts. 
The  mode  in  whicn  it  is  prepared  for  sale,  consists  in  carefully 
separating  from  the  leaves  and  seeds,  the  larger  stalks,  retaining  only 
the  smaller  stems,  which  are  compressed  into  a  conical  mass,  varying 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length, 
the  whole  being  covered  by  some  dried  vegetable  firmly  secured  by 
thin  withes.  The  substance  thus  manufactured,  is  ordinarily  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  and  is  endowed  with  powerful  stimulant 
and  intoxicating  principles,  consequently  it  is  proportionately  prized  by 
those  nations  who  are  familiar  with  these  peculiar  qualities,  and  is  pro- 
bably viewed  more  in  the  light  of  a  luxury,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
other  sources  of  excitement,  for  which,  perhaps,  it  was  the  only 
available  substitute. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  Ambriz  seek  with  avidity  the  solace  of 
this  preparation,  they  nevertheless  appear  to  employ  it  in  moderation, 
and  are  not  so  passionately  addicted  to  its  influence  as  the  other  native 
tribes,  they  therefore,  suffer  less  from  those  pernicious  effects  which  are 
known  to  result  from  the  intemperate  indulgence  of  it.  The  aboriginal 
method  of  smoking  this  narcotic,  consists  in  fixing  the  clay  bowl  of  a 
native  pipe  into  the  centre  of  a 
large  gourd  (as  in  the  annexed 
sketch)  and  passing  it  to  each 
individual  composing  the  com- 
munity, who  in  succession  take 
several  inhalations  of  the 
smoke,  which  is  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  flushed  face,  suffused  eyes, 
and  spasmodic  gestures,  with  other  symptoms  indicative  of  its  dominant 
action  on  the  system.  Upon  the  subsidence  of  this  temporary  excite- 
ment, the  party  experience  all  those  soothing  sensations  of  ease  and 
comfort,  with  that  pleasing  languor  stated  to  constitute  the  potent 
charm,  that  renders  it  in  such  universal  request.  If  the  inhaling  pro- 
Cess  is  carried  beyond  this  stage,  inebriation  shortly  supervenes.  As 
the  too  frequent  employment  of  this  plant  must  induce  considerable 
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Inronchial  irritation,  with  repeated  attacks  of  pulmonary  congestion 
and  inflammation,  emaciation  as  a  necessary  sequence  n*adually 
ensues,  while  a  premature  decrepitude  of  frame,  conjoined  witn  serious 
organic  afiections  of  the  lungs,  insidiously  steals  onward,  and  under 
the  mask  of  phthisis,  finally  terminates  the  existence  of  the  victim. 

The  Gangars,  or  native  doctors  of  Ambriz,  sometimes  medicinallv 
resort  to  the  D^amba,  under  the  form  of  an  infusion,  combined  with 
the  Abrtis  precatorius,  and  various  astringent  barks,  as  a  remedy  to 
check  gonorrheal  discharges.  The  Hottentots  and  bushmen  smoke  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  little  tobacco,  and  ns 
they  generaUy  indulge  to  excess,  invariably  become  intoxicated.  The 
European  settlers  have  been  stated  to  foster  this  inordinate  propensity 
by  cultivating  the  plant  for  their  especial  gratification,  in  order  to 
retain  them  m  theur  service.  The  Bechuanas  have  a  very  curious 
mediod  of  smokin?  the  dakka,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  a  recent 
traveller.  "  Two  noles,  the  size  of  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  are 
made  in  the  ground  about  a  foot  apart ;  between  these  a  small  stick 
is  placed,  and  clay  moulded  over  it,  the  stick  is  then  withdrawn,  leav- 
ing a  passage  connecting  the  two  holes,  into  one  of  which  the  requisite 
mateonal  and  a  light  is  introduced,  and  the  smokmg  commenced  by  the 
members  of  the  party,  each  in  turn  lying  on  his  lace  on  the  ground, 
inhaling  a  deep  whiflf,  and  then  drinking  some  water,  apparently  to 
drive  the  fumes  downward."* 

The  Cannabis  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  Hero- 
dotus^ Galen,  Avicenna,  and  others.  According  to  authors  of  a 
modem  date,  the  peculiar  action  of  the  preparations  obtained  from 
this  plant  are  supposed  to  resemble 

<*  That  nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-bom  Helena." 

It  would  be  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  further  details 
connected  with  this  subject,  as  it  has  been  fuUy  treated  of  in  the 
works  of  several  able  writers,  who  have  given  ample  descriptions  of 
this  plant.  

CINCHONA  CALISAYA. 

BT  M.  H.  A.  WEDDEIX. 

SpBCinc  Ch  ABA  CTBBs.  —  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate— obovate, 
obtuse,  attenuated  at  the  base,  rarely  acute  on  both  sides,  smooth, 
polished  or  pubescent  beneath,  scrobicidatc  in  the  axils  of  the  veins. 
f*ilaments  usually  shorter  than  one -half  the  length  of  the  anthers. 
Capsule  ovate,  scarcely  equal  in  length  to  the  flowers.  Seeds  fre« 
quently  fimbriate-denticulate  at  the  margin. 

a.  CaUsaya  vera.    A  tree,  with  obtuse  oblong-obovate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves. 
jS.  Josephiana,    A  shrub,  with  somewhat  acute,  oblong-lanceolate 
or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves. 
Cinchona  Calisay a,  Wedd.  Ann,  Sc,  NaL  x.  6  IPhamiaceutical  Jounidlj 
ToL  ix.,  p.  232,  for  November,  1849.] 

Hab.    Bolivia  and  Southern  Peru.— (v.  v.) 

*  Life  in  the  TVUdemess,  4rc,,  p.  38. 
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a  CalUaya  vera, — ^A  tall  tree.  Trank  straight  or  bent*  tiaked,  not  vn-* 
frequently  twice  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body.  The  leafy  head  (foim) 
for  the  moat  port  elevated  above  all  the  other  forest  trees. 

Bark  of  the  trunk  thick.  The  periderm  mostly  thicker  than  in  other 
species  of  the  genus,  easily  separable  from  the  liber,  and,  vhen  separated, 
exposing  on  the  surface  of  the  lattor,  furrows  or  impressions  resembling 
earrings;  furnished  with  vertical  parallel  fissures,  and  transverse,  more  or 
less,  annular  sdssures ;  whitish  or  also  bladcisb.  Periderm  of  the  braacbea 
whitened  or  varioasly  marbled  by  the  tballi  dT  lidiens;  azid  marked  hf 
rather  sisuated  fismrei  and  narrower  seissures.  Bark  of  the  branchleto 
thin^  smooth,  and  brownish  olive-coloured  or  blackish.  It  grows  in  dedi- 
Tities  and  steep  and  rugged  places  of  the  mogntains»  at  an  altitude  of  ftom 
1500  to  1800  metres,  in  the  hottest  forests  of  the  valleys  of  Bolivia  and 
Southern  Peru;  between  13<>  and  16^  SO'  south  latitude,  and  from  68^to 
72°  west  longitude;  in  the  Bolivian  provinces  of  Enquisivi,  Yungas,  Laxe- 
caja,  and  Caupolican;  and  in  the  Peruvian  province  of  Carabaya*  It 
flowers  In  April  and  May. 

The  bark  is  commonly  called  indiscriminatdy  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  CcucarUla  CcHsaya^  Calisaya,  or  C^Haaya, 

p  JcBephiana, — ^A  shrub  from  two  to  three  metres  high,  with  a  slender 
branched  trunk  of  from  three  to  Ave  centimetres  thick.  Branches  erect. 
Bark  adhering  firmly  to  the  wood;  that  of  the  trunk  and  branches  schia- 
taceo — ^blackiah,  smootbish,  or  furnished  with  different  lichens  and  marked 
in  an  annular  manner  by  some  narrow,  distant  seissures:  that  of  the 
branchlets  reddish  brown. 

Observations. — It  is  to  this  species  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
valuable  of  the  barks  employed  in  medicine  ;  it  is  that  met  with  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  Ctdisaya  bark,  but  of  which  the  botanical  origin 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  remained  unknown. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  ^explanations  given  by  various  suthort, 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Calisaya  is  yet  very  obscure.  H.  de  Humboldt 
thought  it  was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  province  from  whence  the 
principal  part  of  the  produce  was  obtained ;  but  well-informed  residents 
in  that  country  have  assured  me  that  no  province  of  that  name  ever 
existed  there.  However,  in  the  department  of  La  Paz,  where  the  bark  is 
most  abundant,  it  more  frequently  is  called  CoHsaya,  or  CvHsaya ;  and  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  these  names  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  red  colour  which  the  surface  of  the  stripped  bark  assumes  when  dried, 
or  perhaps  from  the  colour  sometimes  presented  by  the  leaves.  In  fact, 
in  the  Quichua  language,  CoUi  signifies  **  red"  and  saya  means  **  kind,"  or 
'*  form."  The  red  Indian  com  is  called  Colli  cara^  or  CuUi  only.  I  have 
said  that  this  tree  has  only  been  met  with  in  Peru,  in  the  meridional 
portion  of  the  province  of  Garabaya.  The  results  I  have  arrived  at  in 
endeavouring  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  circumscription  of  ita 
regions,*  are  sufficiently  curious  to  be  mentioned  here.  After  having 
studied  this  bark  in  the  whole  of  the  ancient  province  of  the  Yungas  of 
La  Paz,  to  the  north  dT  17°  south  lat. ;  I  then  trac^  it  into  the  provinea 
of  Laracsga,  or  Sorata,  from  thence  to  Caupolican,  or  Apolobamba,  the 
locality  where  it  was  first  discovered.  But  on  arriving  in  Peru  it  was  no 
longer  to  be  met  with  beyond  the  confines  of  the  valley  of  Sandia ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  pains  taken  for  its  discovery,  I  was  unable  to 
trace  it  any  farther  north  than  these  points.    Here,  tKen,  was  an  appa- 

*  There  exists  between  the  Bolivians  and  Pemvians  a  kind  of  rivalry  on  the 
subject  of  this  prodaco.  A  report  having  been  spread  to  the  effect  that  the  LSncfaana 
GaGsaTa  is  only  produced  in  the  Bolivian  territories,  so  that  the  baria  coHeeted  in 
Peru,  however  good  they  may  be^  ahnoet  always  fet^  an  inferior  price,  whkli  neces- 
sarily is  a  subject  of  much  vexatiaa  to  the  PerayianSk 
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rent  barrier  which  the  plant  did  not  pass,  although  in  appearance  the 
adjacent  valleys  were  of  the  same  character.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
this  circumstance,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  more  meridional  valleys  of 
the  province  of  Carabaya  are  in  some  way  different  from  those  of  the 
north,  and  this  difference  may  depend  upon  the  particular  distribution  of 
the  rivers.  I  believe,  in  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  those  of  the  district 
mentioned  belong  to  a  particular  system,  depending  probablj'  upon  the 
Bolivian  system;  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  province  belong,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  north  of  Peru,  in  the  high  Amazons.  This  inexplicable 
attachment  which  certain  plants  have  for  their  native  regions,  and  espe- 
cially for  valleys,  is  not  without  parallel;  and  as  the  study  of  botanical 
geography  is  becoming  more  genertiUy  cultivated,  science  will  no  doubt, 
become  enriched  with  a  greater  number  of  analogous  facts. 

The  great  reputation  of  the  Calisaya  bark  has  made  it  so  much  sought 
after  that  it  is  becoming  exceedingly  rare,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  one  day  disappear  almost  entirely  from  commerce,  and  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  ultimately  to  be  satisfied  with  one  or  other  of  the  species  we  now 
despise.  Already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inhabited  parts,  the  tree  is  not 
to  be  seen,  excepting  as  a  shrub,  and  if  perchance  n  small  tree  has  re- 
mained unperceived  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  no  sooner  does  it  raise  its 
head,  than  it  is  doomed  to  fall  by  the  hatchet.  When,  for  my  purpose,  I 
wished  to  see  tliis  species  in  all  its  vigour,  I  was  obliged  to  spend  long 
days  on  foot  in  the  forests,  traversing  paths  that  were  scarcely  passable, 
and  thus  experienced  some  of  the  fatigues  which  are  the  common  lot  of 
the  poor  Cascarilleros. 

The  curious  variety,  which  I  have  described  under  the  name  of  Out- 
chona  Josephiana,  in  commemoration  of  the  name,  too  little  known,  of 
Joseph  Jussieu,  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  Ichu  CascarUIOf 
or  Cascarilla  del  Pajonal^  names  which  both  have  a  similar  meaning  (Jehu, 
in  the  Quichiui  language,  and  paja  in  the  Spanish,  signifying  herb),  I 
have  long  thought  that  this  variety  should  constitute  a  distinct  species; 
but  a  more  cardTul  study  made  on  the  spot  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  only 
a  particular  form  of  the  type  to  which  I  have  referred  it.  I  have  little 
doubt  also,  that  the  districts  in  which  it  is  found  were  once  covered  with 
forests,  and  that  when  these  fell,  no  doubt  by  fire,  the  plant  assumed  this 
stunted  form,  resembling  in  this  respect  many  of  the  Brazilian  plants, 
which  differ  so  greatly  in  size  when  found  in  the  fields  from  that  which 
they  acquire  in  the  forests.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  cinchona  would  not  succeed,  unless  the  necessary  conditions  were 
provided  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  plant.  It  must,  especially,  be 
surrounded  by  other  trees,  which,  growing  more  rapidly  than  itself,  would 
afford  a  salutary  shade  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  It  has 
happened  to  me  more  than  once,  on  the  mountains  of  Tipoani,  for  instance, 
in  passing  from  a  pajonal^  or  meadow,  to  a  cut  wood,  and  thence  to  a  thick 
forest,  that  I  have  seen  the  various  modifications  which  the  Ichu  CtuccaiUa 
assumes  in  form  and  appearance.  The  colour  and  the  texture  of  its  dif- 
ferent j)arts  especially  indicate  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  li  grows.  Here,  the  coriaceous  leaves,  with  highly-coloured  nerves, 
and  stiff  petioles;  there,  on  the  contrary,  the  soft  and  velvetty  green 
leaves  which  distinguish  the  Cinchona  Calisaya,  and  the  flaccid  petioles. 
Finally,  when  the  summit  of  the  adult  plant  rises  above  the  neighbouring 
trees,  its  organs  reassume  some  of  the  characters  of  the  Jehu  CascariUa. 

The  characters  by  which  the  presence  of  Cinchona  Caiisava  is  recog- 
nised in  the  midst  of  the  forests  are  various;  and  many  of  them  requ^ 
that  species  of  instinctive  knowledge  which  is  rarely  met  with  excepting 
amongst  those  persons  who  have  cultivated  it  all  their  lives.  Every  practical 
Cascarillero  pretends  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
trees  at  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile  by  the  movements  of  its  leaves. 
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This  means  of  detection  is  the  more  easy  when  the  tree  is  in  flower  or 
fruit,  the  colour  of  these  being  characteristic.  In  the  forest  the  trunk  is 
known  at  first  sight  by  the  appearance  of  its  peridermis,  whicli  is  some* 
times  of  a  greyish  white,  and  sometimes  brown  or  blackish,  but  always 
marked  with  longitudinal  and  close  furrows  or  fissures,  connected  by 
transverse  fissures,  a  character  which  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  tree 
in  these  forests,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  its  congeners,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  in  the  Vkhutio,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded. 
This  aspect,  however,  is  frequently  hidden  by  the  mosses  and  other  para* 
sites  which  more  or  less  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk,  and  in  such 
case  the  oldest  Cascarilloro  may  bo  deceived.  I  have  heard  that  a  Casca- 
rillero  had  fixed  his  tent  for  a  long  time  against  an  enormous  trunk  of  a 
Cinchona  Calisaya  without  discovering  it,  and  that  another  more  skilful 
than  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  the  spoil. 

When  the  peridermis  falls,  the  two  faces  of  the  dermis  arc  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  which  soon  turns  to  brown.  The  odour  is  then  that  of  the  bark 
of  elder,  but  not  quite  so  powerful.  The  taste  is  very  bitter  with  scarcely 
any  astringency,  but  having  some  degree  of  sharpness.  The  bitterness 
is  felt  on  touching  it  with  the  point  of  the  tongue. 

Mnally,  from  its  external  surface,  especially  when  this  has  been  bruised, 
there  exudes  a  yellowish,  gummy,  resinous  matter,  sometimes  rather 
milky,  bitter,  and  astringent,  to  which  the  cutters  ascribe  the  virtues  of 
the  cinchona.  This  matter  is  that  which  fills  up  all  the  cells  of  the 
dermis,  and  which  escapes  from  fissures  in  the  young  bark.  But  it 
appeared  to  me,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Cascarilleros,  that  it  was 
less  bitter  than  the  juice  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark.  It  stains  the 
clothing  of  a  dull  red,  and  its  presence  influences  the  colour  of  the  bark 
when  dried.  The  Cascarilleros  pretend  that  the  abundance  of  milk,  as  it 
js  called,  which  is  greater  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  Calisaya  than  in  that  of 
other  species,  retards  its  desiccation.  It  is  especially  from  the  eflect  of 
pressure  that  this  juice  becomes  abundimtly  difiiised  over  the  surface  of 
the  denuded  bark  ;  the  bruised  points  may  then  be  observed  to  assume  a 
reddish  colour,  which  is  more  intense  as  it  has  been  immediately  and  more 
directly  exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  I  have  even  seen  some  Cascarilleros 
irritate  the  whole  surface  of  the  denuded  bark  with  a  hard  brush,  in  order 
that  the  colour  might  be  uniform. 

The  consistence  of  the  bark,  when  it  is  first  taken  from  the  tree,  may 
be  compared  to  the  flesh  of  a  mushroom,  and  it  may  be  broken  in  any 
durection  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  Cascarilleros  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this  character,  which  is  the  more  marked  as  the  quality  is 
better.  In  the  inferior  barks,  and  especially  in  the  false  cinchonas,  where 
the  attachment  of  the  cortical  fibres  exists  to  a  greater  extent,  the  trans- 
Terse  fracture  of  the  dermis  is  efflected  more  difficultly. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  VEGETABLE  IVORT  PALM. 

{Phyttlephas  macrocarpay, 

BY  SIE  W.  J.  HOOKEB. 

It  is  not  for  the  first  time  we  here  make  the  obseryation  that  the  vege* 
table  products,  best  known  in  commerce,  in  the  arts,  &c,  are  frequently 
the  least  known  botanicaUy,  A  striking  example  in  proof  of  this  statement 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  familiar  as  every  one  is  with  the  substance 
called  Vegetable  Ivory^  Dr.  Von  Martius  is  obliged  to  bring  to  a  conclusioa 
his  Ojms  Magnifiewn  on  the  Palms,  without  being  able  to  figure,  or  even  to 
describe  from  the  life  or  from  well-dried  specimens,  the  species  whidi 
fields  this  singular  substance.  The  very  last  genus  noticed  in  the  work 
just  mentioned,  is  Phytdephae,  and  the  author  concludes  his  account  of  it 
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with  the  remark :  <<De8cripiio  ex  iooiiibns  Gandicfaandianis  et  exemi»lail 
manoo  ;*'  and  these  figures  of  Gandichaud  ( Vcg^age  de  la  Boniu)  0DI7 
exhibit  the  fructification,  unaccompaDied  by  any  histoiy  or  explanation. 

We  are  far  from  expecting  to  fill  up  aU  that  ia  wanting  to  the  Mstoiy  of 
the  Vegetalfle  ivory,  oar  living  plants  are  but  yonng,  and  onr  own  specimens, 
how  saperior  soeTer  they  may  be  to  those  possessed  by  other  botanical 
cabinets,  are  far  u^deed  firom  being  comj^ete ;  for  it  is  well  known  how 
difficult  it  is  to  {Hrocure  available  specimens  for  illustration  of  these 
'*  Princes  "  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  Boyal  Gardens,  however,  when 
adding  out  a  collector  to  New  Granada  in  1845,  did  not  fail  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  importation  of  this  plant ;  so  that  living  specimens  may 
now  be  seen  in  our  stoves,  and  well-preserved  specimens  in  various,  but 
not  in  all  states,  in  one  of  the  cases  of  the  Museum.  From  these,  and  from 
other  sources,  our  brief  history  will  be  derived. 

The  first  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  VegetabU  Ivorv  PeUm^  was  given 
by  Ruiz  and  Favon,  in  their  Systema  VegetabiHum  Fur€B  Peruviana  et 
Chilensia,  published  at  Madrid,  in  1798.  There,  under  the  name  of  P^ 
tdepkas  maercearpa,  we  find  the  following  account  of  its  native  names  and 
properties : — 

**  It  is  called  P^Uipunia  and  Homero  by  the  Indians  of  the  hot  and  low 
valleys  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  about  Chanchamoya,  Yitor,  Cuchero,  and 
San  Antonio  de  Playa  grande,  its  native  locality — Palma  del  Marsil,  and 
Mar  til  vegetal  by  the  Spaniards ;— while  the  fruit,  on  account  of  its  size 
and  appearance,  is  called  Cabeza  de  Negro.  The  Indians  cover  their 
cottages  with  the  leaves  of  this  most  beautiful  Palm.  The  fruit  at  first 
contams  a  clear  insipid  fiuid,  with  which  travellers  allay  their  thirst ; 
afterwards  this  same  liquor  becomes  milky  and  sweet,  and  it  changes  its 
taste  by  degrees  as  it  acquires  solidity,  till  at  last  it  is  almost  as  hard  as 
ivory.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  young  fruits  turns  add  if  tliey  are  cut 
from  the  tree  and  kept  some  time.  From  the  kernel  the  Indians  fashion 
the  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  the  reels  of  spindles  and  little  toys,  which  are 
whiter  than  ivory,  and  equally  hard,  if  they  are  not  put  under  water;  and 
if  they  are,  they  become  white  and  hard  when  dried  again.  Bears  devour 
the  young  fruit  with  avidity." 

This  species,  P.  macroearpa,  is  characterized  by  having  a  "  short  caudex 
and  very  large  heads  of  fruit,"  which  distinguish  it  from  a  second  supposed 
species  "destitute  of  caudex  and  with  small  fruit,**  P.  microcarpa  pos- 
sessing the  same  native  names  and  properties. 

Humboldt  next  detected  the  palm  in  New  Granada,  especially  coounon 
on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tagua^ 
and  where,  he  tells  us,  **  buttons  are  made  from  tlie  hard  bony  perisperm 
of  the  seed.''  Gaudichaud,  in  the  still  unfinished  Partie  Botanique  of  the 
Voyage  de  la  Bonite,  devotes  three  plates  to  the  illnstrati(Hi  of  the  fiowers 
and  fruit  of  what  he  deems  several  species  of  Phgtelephas  of  Peru  and 
Columbia ;  but  being,  as  we  have  already  observed,  unaccompanied  by  any 
observations,  we  are  ignorant  on  what  grounds  he  rests  lus  ^tinctive 
characters. 

At  what  period  these  seeds  or  "  nuts  **  were  first  brought  to  England  to 
be  used  by  turners,  &c.,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  nor  to  what 
extent  they  are  now  imported.  MacCulloch,  in  his  DieHomiry  of  Commefee, 
and  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Dteiiomary  ^f  Aris^  Manufactttresj  ^.,  are  alike  silent 
But  from  the  use  that  ia  made  of  them,  the  amount  is  probably  considorable, 
and  in  the  turners*  and  toy-shops  of  London  may  be  purchased,  for  a 
ahQling  each,  the  nuts,  or  more  property  speaking  the  seeds,  either  entire^ 
or  with  one-lialf  of  the  ooat  removed  by  turning,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
beautiful  ivory-like  texture  of  the  interior.  The  entire  seeds  thus  pur^ 
dnsed,  had  been  planted  in  our  garden;  but  ibey  had  never  been  made  to 
germinate.    Hence^  all  due  instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Purdie  when  he 
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VM  Mnt  en  his  boUnicml  miiaion,  loiDe  uooimt  of  wlueh  it  pnUlafaed  in 
tbe  Campamim  le  Ae  Batmictd  Uagazint,  and  in  relation  to  the  PtfflApl^t 
or  Ta^ut  in  putiGnkr,  in  the  vfdume  for  1847.  We  there  kam  that  the 
palm  inbabita  denie  ihady  wood*  on  bilU  facing  the  Magdalena,  in  the 
prorinee  of  Ocana,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  to  3,S00  feet  above  VbK  krd 
of  the  >ea  \  never  growing  in  hot  plains  or  level  counti7.  At  the  aeaaoa 
ifheM  the  flowering  takes  place,  tbe  conotrT-  it  anid  to  be  icented  irith  it* 
^agrauce,  and  when  tltefmit  is  advanced,  all  wild  animals,  eipeciaU;  hogt 


— ^St-  ^^ 


FlafielepiKU  maatxarpa. 
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and  turkeys,  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  "Enclosing  the  seeds,**  obsenres 
Mr.  Purdie,  •*  is  a  yellow  sweet  oily  pulp,  which  is  collected  at  the  proper 
season  (October)  and  sold,  under  the  name  of  Pepe  del  Tagua,  for  one  real 
a  pound,  at  Ocana.  A  spoonful  of  it,  with  a  little  sugar  nnd  water,  makes 
ihe  celebrated  Ckique  de  Tagua,  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  beverage  of 
the  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  palm  may  be  formed  from  our  figure, 
taken  f^om  a  drawing  made  and  coloured  on  the  spot  by  Edward  Mark, 
Esq.,*  H.M.  Consul  at  Santa  Martha,  who  obligingly  communicated  it 
for  publication  in  this  Journal. 

The  trunk,  if  trunk  it  may  be  called,  is  reduced  to  a  short,  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  partially  underground  stem,  or  caudex,  in  our  specimen  about 
two  feet  long,  but  apparently  very  variable  in  size  ;  and  from  the  upper 
end  of  this  arises  a  most  graceful  tuft  of  leaves  twenty  feet  long,  when 
fuUy  grown,  of  a  delicate  pale  green  colour,  and  pinnated  or  divided  like 
the  plume  of  a  feather.  The  plant  is  dioecious,  the  male  and  female  flowers 
being  on  separate  plants,  the  male  surrounded  by  an  entire  spatha,  whUe 
that  of  the  female  is  torn  into  shreds  as  the  fruit  advances  to  maturity. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  spring  from  the  inner  base  or  axils  of  the 
leaves  in  clusters,  and  are  thus  described  by  Martins: — 

Masc.  "  Spadiz  specie  simplex,  cylindricus,  pedunculo  squamis  nullis 
instructo,  rache  floribus  densissime  obtecta.  Flores  in  prominentiia 
racheos  brevibus  (ramis  decurtatis)  arcta  glomerati,  bractea  et  calyce 
minimis,  ssepc  delitescentibus.  Bractea  ovata  concava.  Sepala  trla  :  duo 
latcralia  majora,  bractess  similia,  tertium  posticum  illis  tectum.  Stamina 
numerosa  (36)  e  thoro.  Filamenta  flliformia.  Antherss  lineares,  erectie^ 
fere  basifixae,  biloculares,  connect! vo  mucronulatse.  Pollen  ellipticum, 
longitudinaliter  sulcatum.  Foem.  Spadix  sim])lcx,  squamis  compluribus 
spiratim  dispositis  obsessus,  vertice  ilores  nonnullos  gcrens,  inter  squamas 
absconditos,  qui  constant  pistiUo  et  staminibus  numerosis  illud  cingentibos. 
antheris  sterilibus.  Ovarium  subglobosum,  loculis  aut  5  (quoque  3  aut  6  ?) 
uniovulatis.  Stylus  terminalis,  crectus,  apice  tripartitus,  cruribus  subu- 
latis,  unlco  simplici  rariusve  bifido,  binis  biiidis,  divisionibus  intus  stig- 
matosis.  Ovula  —  ?  intcgumento  duplici.  Drupes  nonnnllae  in  capitulum 
maximum  ponderosum  aggregate,  depresso-globosce,  dcorsum  cuneato- 
angulata;,  subpentagonte,  muricato-tubcrculatae  et  maturs  crasso-corticatsp, 
tnberculis  sursum  mtgoribus,  longitudinaliter  fibrosis  et  in  parte  supra 
Terticem  fructus  convcrgentibus,  quadri-  et  quinquc-  (et  3-  aut  6-?) 
loculares.  Seniina  in  loculis  solitaria,  e  fructus  angulis  centralibus  oblique 
adsccndentia,  hilo  magno  convexo  cicatricoso,  oblongo-obovata,  introrsum 
bifacilia.  Testa  crassa,  ossca,  Iffivigata  ;  membrana  interna  vasis  ramoais 
percursa.  Albumen  osseum,  solidum.  Embryo  periphericus,  juxta  hilum 
Bub-basilaris.  Germinatio  per  chordam  elongatam  rcmotiva.'' — Mart, 
Palm.  p.  306. 

As  already  observed,  our  flowering  specimens  are  not  perfect,  for  Mr. 
Furdie  was  at  the  spot  during  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  fruit,  and 
was  thence  enabled  to  send  a  bountiful  supply  of  excellent  seeds ;  thus  I 
am  unable  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  description  of  the  parts  of  the 
blossom.  One  male  spadix  which  we  possess  exhibits  a  dense  compacted 
mass  of  stamens,  very  much  resembling  the  male  flowers  of  Freijcinetia  ; 
hence,  probably,  and  from  other  peculiarities  of  structure,  botanists  have 
been  led  to  refer  the  Phyteltphas  to  Typhaeea  (Humboldt),  others  to  Poa- 
danea  (Kunth,  Endlicher,  &c.),  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Lindley,  &c,  to  the  Palms ; 
while  Von  Martins,  in  his  very  recently  published  number  of  his  Palms, 

*  To  this  hospitable  gentleman  our  garden  owes  much  of  the  success 
that  attended  Mr.  Purdie*s  mission  to  the  Magdalcna. 
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rcmoilcs: — "Genui>,  pro  dtstincti  ordinis  tjpo  a,  tne  habitnm  (Coiujt.  iltoif 
Vegel,  p.  6)  hinc  Palraia  inde  T/phaceiictPandaneisafflnc,  a  Gaodicbsodia 
pnoribus  adjudicatum,  quibug  noCit  congniat,  quibits  difibrat  et  quo  modo 
vidnia  orilinibus  nectatur,  Bolanicorumuiterioraitiidia  docebunt  i"  and  he 
places  it  along  vith  riipa  (usually  ranged  under  Pandanea')  in  a  section  of 
"  Genera  hcteroclita  ;  floria  foeminei  periganio  deficient^.  Vet  he  does 
describe  a  floral  coTcring,  at  least  in  the  male  flower. 

The  fruit  of  the  riiyttlephai  will  be  considered  of  more  interest  bj  onr 
readers  than  the  flowers.  It  is  represented  at  fig.  I  upon  the  entire 
plant,  on  a  very  reduced  scale  ;  and  the  young  aud  perfect  frnit  (still 
uiwn  a  very  reduced  scale,  about  one  quarter  of  the  natural  size,  trota 
specimena  in  the  Muaeum  of  the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew)  together  with  the 
seeds,  at  our  flga.  2  and  3.  The  size  of  our  larf^e  fruits  istenicc^hes  across, 
and  twenty -flve  in  circumference;  they  appear  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
on  rery  sltort  stalks,  the  great  heads  ( Cabeza  tie  Ntgro,  like  Negroes' 
heads,  whence  that  name')  resting  on  the  ground,  or  lodged  among  the 


Fic  3.  Fra.  S. 

Fruit  and  Seed  of  PhytiUphat  ntaercearpa. 
(Tht  Med  is  itptientetl  as  fartinll;  lam^  in  a  latlie  te  show  a  cmTci  iroi^-lite 
jiurCiicc  of  the  sU>unieD). 
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hard,  almoft  woodf  mass,  S— 4  nr  S-folwl,  wmd  cwijwtow  embosMd  with 
oonieai,  angular  tuberclei,  something  like  the  ooat  of  a  pine-appla.  Thmo 
toberelei,  howeYer,  Tary  remarkahly  in  size  and  length,  giving  an  imprai^ 
aioa  that  there  are  sereral  species  of  the  genus.  Within  each  lobe  are 
sereral  (the  number  would  appear  very  uncertain)  large,  hard,  smooth, 
oral  or  oborate,  or  almost  spherical  seeds,  of  a  greyish-brown  ooioor, 
sometimes  with  the  sides  flattened  by  pressure,  sometimes  depressed.  In 
this  state  they  are  sent  to  Europe,  for  it  is  they  which  contain  the  i^ory- 
like  substance.  The  outer  coat,  hard  and  crustaocous,  is  easily  removed, 
when  a  thin  brown  skin  appears,  marked  with  anastomosing  vessels,  and 
distinguished  by  a  h<^  or  fbramen,  indicating  the  position  of  the  embryo. 
Within  this  skin,  the  whole  is  occupied  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  embryo,  by  the  albumen,  the  food  of  the 
young  plant,  analogous  to  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  and  the  albumen  (which* 
in  the  cocoa-nut  is  soft  and  fleshy  and  eatable),  is  here  firm  and  hard,  in 
ai^earancc  exactly  resembling  ivory,  hence  employed  by  the  mechanics  at 
far  as  the  size  will  aUow,  for  vaooiu  pmpoaes  in  taming;  Sdg^  mm  a  sdIk 
stitnte  for  ivoiy,  a  much  more  expensive  article.  What  is  wanting  in  size^ 
however,  is  often  made  up  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  workman : 
when  an  article  is  turned  it  easily  permits  of  pieces  being  added  and  united 
to  it  without  the  blemish  being  exposed  to  view;  and  where  a  lid  is  required 
for  a  box  of  vegetable  ivory,  a  separate  seed  is  used  for  the  lid. 

Thus  we  have  another  among  many  insftancfs ,  of  a  vegetaUe  product  so 
nearly  resembling,  and  exactly  resembling  to  the^e,  an  animal  substance 
(and  that  of  a  very  distinct  yet  familiar  cluunoter)  as  to  be  frequently 
passed  ofi*  for  such  ;  and  the  generic  name  Pkjftdephas  (Bnis  and  Pavon) 
will  thus  be  found  to  be  very  appropriate,  being  derived  finom  ^vroi^, 

a  plant,  and  cXr^as,  an  depkani,  for  as  the  efephaat  Is  the  ivoiy-bearing 
animal,  so  the  Tagua  is  the  ivofy-bearingr  plant.  Ifodi,  Iwwever,  as  iJie 
albumen  of  the  seed  of  the  Ptgidephas  lenmfales  animal  ivory  at  the  flnt 
glance,  its  internal  organiaatiaa  ia  extremdtf  SOtteai,  as  may  beexpeded. 
That  of  the  teed  of  Falms,  generally,  has  been  admirably  aUiMtnCed  with 
figures  and  dMcriptaoos  by  Hugo  Ifohl;  hmt  that  of  the  plant  under  con- 
sideration has  especially  occupied  the  sUentioB  of  Profoaaor  Komn,  of 
Brussels,  in  the  seeoad  part  of  the  first  volume  of  ZMmsbo,  ok  Reemiii 
(f  ObservalkmM  de  Botaaaqtm^  p.  74>  from  which  we  give  the  followiiig  extract, 
and  we  must  refer  to  the  plate  itself  of  that  work  (Tah.  H)  for  the  highly 
magnified  appeazanoe  of  this  beauUful  aad  euzioas  strvctni^  and  to  Iho 
several  figures  to  which  reforenoe  is  frequently  made : — 

'*  The  external  covering  of  the  imiy-nvk  (seed)  ia  so  haid  as  to  be  almost 
stony,  yellowish-grey,  smooth,  and  destitute  of  gloes;  itisattadied  to  a 
second  coating,  which  is  brown,  porona,  and  dull«  and  ia  incorporated  with 
it.  Beneath  a  hoUow,  which  separates  these  two  int^gnmenta,  is  a  third, 
brown,  veined,  warted  and  glossy  covering^  traversed  by  numerous  fibres, 
under  which  lies  the  albumen  which  forms  the  vegetable  ivory.  The  vege- 
table ivory  is  of  the  purest  white»  and  free  from  veins,  dots,  or  vessels  of 
any  kind,  presenting  a  perfect  uniformity  of  texture,  surpassing  the  finest 
animal  ivory ;  and  ita  substance  is  everywhoe  so  hard,  that  the  slightest 
streaka  fiui  the  tumiag-ltthe  are  observable,  and  cannot  be  erased  till  it 
is  neirij  foaUooed. 

"  When  the  artide  is  carv«d,  the  vegetable  ivory  may  be  known  by  its 
brightness,  and  bj  its  foity  appearance,  whereon  the  well-skilled  may 
discern  the  minute  lines  which  are  the  beds  of  cells.  Its  structure  would 
almost  seem  to  show  more  analogy  with  bone  than  with  ivory ;  but  a 
microscopic  investigation  quickly  proves  that  vegetable  ivory  possesses  an 
entirely  difierent  structure. 

**  This  Btrueture  is  among  the  most  carious  in  the  vegetaUe  kingdom. 
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**  The  external  covering  of  the  albumen  is  composed,  as  we  proceed  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside,  of 

^'L  A  layer  of  oroid  oellnles,  with  brown  thick  parietes,  the  elongated 
oentre  of  each  cellule  is  filled  with  a  darker  substance. 

**  II.  A  second  layer  of  ovoid  cells,  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  first, 
bat  with  the  innermost  elongated,  and  approxiniating  towards  the  structure 
of  the  next  layer. 

*'  III.  A  third  layer  of  oeili,  still  more  elongated  and  fusiform,  their 
parieties  are  thick  and  brown. 

**  IV.  A  fourth  layer  of  smaller  and  prismatic  cells,  placed  perpendi- 
CQlarly  and  regularly  over  the  preoedmg  layer  :  they  rest  in  their  turn 
upon  the  last,  which  is, 

^  y.  A  final  layer  of  very  dark  and  irregular  cells,  externally  coated, 
on  the  side  towards  the  albumen,  with  a  brown  colouring  matter,  which 
imparts  its  hue  to  the  surface  of  the  albumen,  or  vegetable  ivory." 

AJU  the  above-described  organization  belongs  only  to  the  integumentary 
system. 

**The  albumen,  or  vegetable  ivory  itself^  is  composed  of  concentric 
layers,  of  which  only  the  most  external  difi*er  £rom  the  most  internal. 
When  the  albumen  is  hard,  as  was  that  which  I  examined,  it  presents  a 
white  substance,  transparent  in  water,  and  which  appears  continuous,  and 
not  to  be  distinguished  into  various  degrees  of  growth.  It  is  perforated 
with  an  infinity  of  holes,  the  sections  of  so  many  cavities;  the  latter  are 
irregularly  rounded  and  also  prolonged  into  arms  or  tub^  which  give  a 
starry  appearance  to  the  cavities,  many  of  them  being  5, 6,  7,  8,  and  10 
rayed.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  little  spheroidal  cavity  ;  finally,  the 
tubes  appear  to  be  each  tipped  with  a  small  swdlen  head. 

**  Throughout  the  albumen  the  above-described  structure  is  more  or  less 
regular,  offering  a  beautiful  study  to  the  vegetable  aaatonust. 

"^  Generally  speaking,  the  starry  cavities  are  arranged  in  a  quincunx,  so 
that  the  intervid  between  two  of  them  corresponds  to  a  third.  A  little 
attention  also  enables  the  observer  to  see  that  those  rays,  which  are  ter- 
minated by  a  little  head,  answer  always  to  one  another.  The  space  between 
these  heads  is  largest  in  a  dry  slice  and  least  in  a  moist  one.  The  central 
cavity  is  sometimes  empty,  and  sometimes  filled  with  a  substance  composed 
of  very  minute  globules,  reaching  occasionally  to  the  very  tips  of  the  rays. 

"It  is  evident  that  these  starry  cavities  represent  so  many  hollows  of 
cells,  which  still  preserve  their  radii  of  communicaUoa,  though  the  primitive 
parieties  are  obliterated ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  cavities  only  remain 
in  the  form  of  ovoidal  cells,  which  still  can  be  restored  to  their  original 
configuration  by  immersing  the  portion  of  albumen  in  Canada  balsam.  I 
have  dried  a  carefUUy  cut  slice  of  the  ivoir,  and  then  subjected  it  to  the 
infiuence  of  Canada  l^sam,  which  renderea  it  so  perfectly  diaphanous  as 
to  be  scarcely  discernible  by  the  naked  eye  fhrni  the  balsam.  This  process 
has  the  effect  of  restoring  the  cells  to  tlieir  normal  structure ;  they  become 
6-rayed,  the  tubes  correspond  exactly  with  each  other,  and  every  one  is 
tipped  with  a  swollen  head,  and  more  or  less  filled  with  the  globular  sub- 
stance of  which  I  luive  spoken.  Thus  we  see  revealed  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  vegetable  ivory,  which  is  merely  a  prismenchyme  with  thickened 
cells,  in  which  the  rays  of  oommunicatlon  are  preserved.  The  closest 
scrutiny  has  not  enabled  me  to  detect  in  the  thick  portion  of  the  cells  the 
smallest  trace  of  those  layers  of  growth  which  have  been  detected  by  M. 
Valentin,  especially  in  the  Hoj^a  camota  and  Oreodaxa  regia^  kc 

"  This  substance,  which  appears  continuous,  is  very  analogous  to  that 
which  MM.  Schldtei  and  Theodore  Yogd,  in  their  researches  into  the 
nature  of  the  albumen,  have  found  in  the  albumen  of  Phoanx  datU/Hfera  % 
only  that  in  the  latter,  there  is  no  starry  disposition  of  the  tubes,  and  the 
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hollows  of  the  cells  are  elongated  into  two,  or,  at  most,  into  three  radii  of 
communication." 

M.  Morren  has  well  observed,  at  p.  72,  <*  Tivoire  qa*on  retire  de  ces 
graines  n'est  autre  chose  que  Talbumen  qui,  de  laiteuz  qu*il  ^tait  d*abord, 
d'albumineuz  qu'il  etait  ensuite,  a  fini  par  aoquerir  la  consistence  du  blanc 
d*aniande  pour  passer  enfin  a  1  etat  dur,  elastique  et  blanc  qui  Ta  fait 
comparer  a  I'ivoire." 

It  is  a  no  less  curious  fact  that  this  hard  eburneous  mass  again  reverts 
to  its  former  soft  stale  in  the  process  of  germination.  This  we  have  fre* 
quently  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing ;  our  seeds  were  mostly  sown 
in  pots,  one  in  ench  pot,  and  buried  two  inches  or  more  under  the  earth. 
Tiic  first  symptom  of  vitality  is  apparent  by  the  protrusion  of  a  strong 
stout  fibre,  which  quickly  takes  a  downward  direction,  and  elongating  some 
inches,  produces  from  the  opposite  extremity  a  new  piant  which  soon  deve-^ 
lopes  itself  in  the  air,  while  from  its  base  the  true  roots  descend* 
Gradually  the  seed  bo  recently  buried  emerges  to  the  surface,  there  lying 
on  the  earth  ;  or  more  frequently^  it  is  foro^  out  of  the  pot,  hanging  over 
the  edge  and  suspended  by  the  strong  fibre  before  alluded  to,  which  thus 
forms  a  medium  of  communication  by  its  vessels  between  the  seed  and 
the  very  base  of  the  young  plants  (the  collum),  or  point  of  junction  of  the 
root  and  stem.  If  at  this  time  the  seed  be  broken,  the  inside  will  be  found 
to  have  become  a  soft  substance,  half  pulp  and  half  milk,  which  feeds  the 
young  plant,  till  it  is  old  enough  to  derive  its  nutriment  wholly  from  the 
soil,  viz.,  when  the  plant  is  a  year  or  more  old.  If  the  seed  be  then  tapj)ed 
with  a  hard  instrument,  its  sound  will  indicate  r.s  emptiness ;  and  the 
fracture  of  the  shell  will  exhibit  nothing  in  the  interior  but  a  little  half- 
dried  pulp,  lining  the  inner  integument  of  the  seed.  Henceforth  the  plant 
depends  upon  the  soil  for  its  nourishment  and  growth  ;  and  our  individuals, 
now  four  years  old,  exhibit  very  much  of  the  perfect  character  of  the  palm, 
save  in  size  (for  the  oldest  lias  no  real  stem),  the  leaves  with  us  being  four 
feet  long  instead  of  twenty,  as  in  the  fully  developed  specimens* 

BEFEBENCES  TO  THE  CUTS. 

Fig.  1.  A  scene  upon  a  river-bank,  exhibiting  a  PhyteUplias  macroeatpa 
very  much  reduced. 

Fig.  2.  A  fully  formed  fruit,  with  the  coat  partially  broken  to  show  some 
of  the  seeds  within  ;  about  one-quarter  of  the  natural  size.  Fig.  3,  seed, 
which  has  been  partially  turned  in  a  laUie  to  show  a  convex  ivory -like 
surface  of  the  albumen.  The  seeds  are  frequently  sold  in  the  shops  in 
tliis  state. — Hookers  Journal  of  Botany* 

ON  THE  MOMENTARY  INCOMBUSTIBILITY  OF  LIVING 

ORGANIC  TISSUES, 

AND  ox  TBS  FBT8ICAL  COHSTirUTIGN  OF  B0DXB8  IN  THE  SPHBBOIDAL  STATE* 

BY  M.  BOUTIGNT. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some  persons  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  described  with  reference  to  the  momentary  incombus- 
tibility of  organic  tissues,  and  the  theory  I  have  proposed  for  the  expla- 
nation of  these  efiects,  which  appear  so  extraordinary,  especially  to  those 
who  see  them  or  bear  them  described  for  Uie  first  time. 

This  feeling  of  incredulity  is  contagious,  as  would  appear  Arom  the  fact 
that  I  have  doubted  myself,  and  have  been  ready  to  question  whether  I 
had  not  been  the  victim  of  some  illusion,  which  I  had  subsequently  induced 
the  public  to  accept  as  reality. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  evident.  It  is  to 
repeat  the  experiments,  to  multiply  and  vary  them,  and  especially  to 
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umplify  them,  so  as  to  make  them  accessible  to  all    This  is  the  course 
that  I  have  pursued. 

.  I  placed  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  on  the  surface  of  melted  lead, 
when  it  assumed  the  spheroidal  state  ;  alcohol  and  ethe^,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, also  presented  similar  phenomena. 

Encouraged  by  these  results  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  repeat  the  expe- 
riment in  the  following  way : — 

I  wetted  my  fore-finger  with  water  and  then  plunged  it  into  the  melted 
lead,  and  experienced  no  greater  sensation  of  heat  than  that  afforded  by 
water  in  the  spheroidal  state. 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  substituting  alcohol  for  water,  and 
although  there  was  still  a  sensation  of  heat,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
insupportablu. 

Lastly,  I  wetted  the  finger  with  ether,  and  this  time  there  was  no  sen- 
sation of  heat;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  agreeable  seqsation  of  coolness. 

I  repeated  the  experiment  a  great  number  of  times,  and  do  not  hesitate 
^  to  dedare  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  that  the  whitest  and 

most  delicate  hand  of  a  lady  might  be  thus  applied  without  the  slightest 
dtmger,  and,  moreoTer,  without  inconvenienoe. 

NeTertheless,  I  ought  to  remark  that  the  results  of  the  experiment  are 
liable  to  yariation  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  performed. 
Thus,  for  example,  if,  after  having  dipped  the  finger  into  ether,  it  be  not 
immediately  plunged  into  the  fused  metal,  a  sensation  of  heat  will  be  felt 
as  would  have  been  the  case  without  the  previous  immersion  in  ether,  and 
this  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  very  volatile  nature  of  the  liquid.* 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  immerse  the  finger  into  the  metal 
when  it  is  near  the  jwint  of  solidification,  for  it  might  happen  that  the 
finger  became  fixed,  or  that  a  portion  of  the  metal  remained  attached  to  it, 
thus  producing  a  dangerous  burn  ;  and  I  speak  from  experience  of  the 
possibility  of  these  results,  having  frequently  suffered  from  them. 

Alcohol  and  ether,  which  are  so  weU  adapted  for  the  experiment  with 
fused  lead,  would  be  quite  inapplicable  for  those  with  cast-iron,  the 
temperature  of  which,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  would  be  sufficient  to 
ignite  them. 

I  ought  here  to  notice  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  confirming  the  theory 
which  I  have  given  in  a  previous  memoir.f  which  is,  that  those  parts  of 
the  hand  whidi  are  not  immersed  in  the  fused  metal,  and  wMch  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
experience  a  painful  degree  of  heat,  followed  by  a  redness  of  the  skin, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those  parts  which  are  immersed  remain  safe  and 
sound. 
^  I  now  quit  this  subject,  having,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  disposed  of  it, 

and  proceed  to  notice  another  class  of  facts,  of  very  different  value,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  I  speak  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  surface  of  any  body  in  a  spheroidal  state. 

In  a  treatise  which  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  the  Academy,  I 
have  described  an  experiment  which  consists  in  bringing  solution  of  am- 
monia into  the  splieroidal  state,  and  then  adding  a  little  iodine,  which 
mixes  and  finally  dissolves;  but  during  the  reaction,  if  the  mixture  is 
examined  with  attention,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  a  number  of 

*  A  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  alcohol  and  twenty  parts  of  ether,  in  which  one  part 
of  soap  has  been  dissolved,  answers  well  for  these  experiments. 

f  Perhaps  the  vital  force  plays  an  important  part  in  these  phenomena  of  incom- 
Inistibility.  I  have  noticed,  in  my  preceding  memoir,  that  the  temperature  of  an 
animal  is  (within  certain  limits)  invariable,  whatever  variations  there  may  bo  in  the 
sarronnding  mediam ;  bat  this  condition  of  stable  equilibriam  is  precisely  that  which 
best  characterizes  bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state ;  there  may,  therefore,  be  some 
relation  between  the  vital  force  and  the  phenomena  of  the  spheroidal  state. 

VOL.  Zl.  2  c 
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conenU  drculating  in  all  directions  with  a  rapidity  which  the  eye  cm 
hardly  follow.  It  appeared  to  mc  that  the  film  which  Umited  the  apheroid 
did  not  participate  at  all  in  the  moyements  occurring  in  the  strata  beneath. 
Other  experimento  had  confirmed  this  observation,  and  left  no  donbt  in 
my  mind  on  this  point;  but  this  was  not  enough,  for  I  must  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  conyince  others,  and  especially  those  who  do  not  think  it  absolntdy 
necessary  to  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  schools,  or  to  belong  to  privileged 
bodies,  in  order  to  read  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  discover  one  of  the 
thousand  truths  which  she  holds  in  reserve  for  those  who  seriously  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate. 

I  hope  to  be  aUe  to  establish  the  following  proposition  from  experiment, 
viz.; —  That  bodies  in  the  epheraidal  staie  care  limited  by  a  layer  of  matter^  Ae 
moUcutes  of  which  are  united  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  he  eoa^tsnd  to  a 
mUd  envebpe,  iransparentf  infinitely  thin,  and  very  eiastie. 

Take  five  ceotic^ammes  (.75  grains)  of  red  coal  in  powder,  each  poartiele 
of  which  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  millemetre  (.0098  inch)  in  its 
greatest  diameter,  and  mix  it  with  ten  grammes  (154  grains)  of  distiHed 
water;  then  project  a  few  drops  of  the  mixture,  by  means  of  a  pipette^ 
into  a  brightly  polished  platinom  crudbJe,  heated  to  redness,,  and  doaely 
observe  what  occurs.  Currents,  such  as  I  have  alseady  described,  wiQ  be 
perfectly  ]q>parentr  yet  the  external  layer  of  the  spheroid  will  not  aiaA 
participate  in  them.  Sometimes  the  little  particles  of  ooai  will  be  CHried 
mto  the  external  layer  and  beeome  fixed  tbeci^  in  which  case  they  become 
pointa  for  conprnasoB  wi^  other  moveable  parts.  When  sufficient  patieoee 
IB  exercised  in  watching  these  efiects,  no  doubt  can  rest  on  the  inind,1iie 
currents  being  found  to  circulate  in  the  interior  of  the  spheroid,  while  tiie 
external  layer  remains  perfectly  free  from  thenu  •  The  effect  may  be  len- 
dered  more  lasting  by  adding,  from  time  to  time,  a  little  more  distffled 
water,  so  as  to  maintain  the  size  of  the  spheroid. 

On  adding  a  little  lime-water  to  the  mixture  of  coal  and  water,  the 
phenomenon  is  much  more  marked;  but  in  this  case  it  may  be  ofajeeted 
that  it  is  a  film  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  limits  the  spheroid,  for,  in 
fact,  all  the  lime  passes  in  the  state  of  carbonate  to  the  surface  of  the 
spheroid. 

Thus,  as  I  have  already  stated,  bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  are 
bounded  by  a  layer,  the  cohesion  of  which  is  such  that  it  may  be  oonsi- 
deied  to  be  solid,  or  in  a  peculiar  molecular  state  similar  to  that  of  solidSi 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  mass. 

This  circumstance  may  probably  serve  to  explain  eertain  propertief  of 
bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state,  especially  the  slowness  with  which  they 
undergo  evaporation,  for  it  is  known  that  water,  for  instance,  evaporates 
five  times  more  rapidly  under  the  ordinarv  conditions  of  ebullition  than  it 
does  when  placed  in  a  vessel  heated  to  400^  Fahr.  May  not  the  same  cnr- 
cnmstance  serve  to  account  for  the  permanence  even  of  sulphurooa  add 
and  nitrous  oxide  in  the  spheroidal  state,  when  exposed  in  red-hot  capsules, 
and  in  vacuo?    Future  investigations  will  no  doubt  prove  it  to  be  sa* 

The  opinion  iHiich  I  have  thus  briefly  stated  with  reference  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state,  although  based  on 
experience  and  observation,  will  certainly  not  be  admitted  witiiout  con- 
tention.   It  appears  too  paradoxical  for  it  to  be  otherwiscf 

*  The  permanence  of  liquified  gases  in  the  spheroidsl  state,  m  vacuo  and  in  red- 
hot  capsules,  that  »  to  saj,  nnder  the  conditiocs  in  which  they  wonld  be  expected 
either  to  volatilize  immediately  or  to  explode,  has  escaped  notice  in  France,  but  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  scientific  men. 

t  Coant  Bomfbrd,  about  forty  years  am  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  Whether 
hypothetically  or  from  experience,  I  am  nnanle  to  say,  not  having  been  aUs  to  proeors 
tno  work  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
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For  inttance,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  solid  layer  which  bouoda  the 
spheroid  sliould  be  less  dense  than  the  liquid  portion,  othervrise  it  would 
be  precipitated  towards  the  centre  of  the  sphere  by  the  force  of  attraction; 
bat,  as  it  may  be  added,  this  is  contrary  to  physical  laws,  a  s^id  being 
always  more  dense  than  the  liquid  producing  it. 

To  this  I  answer  that  this  law  is  not  so  general  as  is  belieyed,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  exceptions.  The  first  is  well  known.  1st.  Solid 
water  is  less  dense  than  liquid  water  ;  2nd.  Many  metals  are  less  dense 
than  mercury  ;  drd.  Solid  silver  floats  on  the  same  metal  in  fusion; 
4th.  The  specific  gravity  of  melted  lead  is  greater  than  that  of  the  same 
metal  in  the  a6M  state,  Ac  &c. 

Tbis  objection,  therefore,  is  of  no  importance.  If  there  are  others,  I 
will  either  admit  or  reject  them  according  to  their  merits,  and  then  thne 
and  the  public  will  pronoonoe  the  final  judgment. — Journal  de  Pharwtade, 
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BT  FBOVB880R  OBABA.M. 

(Abgiraet  o/dke  Baierian  Leetwrt,  deUoered  be/are  the  lUytd  Sbekiy, 

2Ut  Duemher,  1849.) 

Toe  Lecturer  commenced  by  observing,  that  a  salt  or  other  soluble 
substance  once  liqmfied  and  in  a  state  of  solution,  is  evidently  spread  or 
diffused  uniformly  through  the  mass  of  the  solvent,  by  a  spontaneous 
process.  It  has  often  been  asked  whether  this  process  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  diffusion  of  gases,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  appears 
to  be  obtained,  owing,  he  believed,  to  the  subject  having  been  studied 
chiefly  in  the  operations  of  endosmosis,  where  the  action  of  diffusion  is 
complicated  and  obscured  by  the  imbibing  power  of  the  membrane,  which 
appears  to  be  peculiar  for  foch  soluble  substance,  but  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  diffusibility  of  the  substance  in  water.  Gay  Lussac  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumed  analogy  of  gaseous  and  liquid  diffusion  in  the 
remarkable  explanation  whicli  he  suggested  of  the  cold  produced  on  diluting 
certain  saline  solutions,  namely,  that  the  molecules  of  the  salt  expand  into 
the  water  like  a  compressed  gas  admitted  into  additional  space.  The 
phenomena  of  solubility  were  at  the  same  time  considered  by  that  acute 
philosopher  as  radically  different  from  those  of  chemical  affinity,  and  as 
the  result  of  an  attraction  which  is  of  a  physical  or  mechanical  kind. 
Hie  characters  indeed  of  these  two  attrnctions  are  strongly  contrasted. 
Chemical  combination  is  uniformly  attended  with  tlie  evolution  of  heat, 
while  solution  is  marked  with  equal  constancy  by  the  production  of  cold. 
The  substances  which  combine  chemically  are  the  dissimilar,  while  the 
soluble  substimce  and  its  solvent  are  the  like  or  analogous  in  composition 
and  properties. 

It  was  further  premised,  that  two  views  may  be  taken  of  the  physical 
agency  by  which  gaseous  diffusion  itself  is  effected,  which  are  equally 
tenable,  being  both  entirely  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  On  one 
theory,  that  of  Dr.  Dalton,  the  diffusibility  of  a  gas  is  referred  immediately 
to  its  eUsiicity.  The  same  spring  or  self  repulsion  of  its  particles,  which 
sends  a  gas  into  a  vacuum,  is  supposed  to  propel  it  through  and  among  the 
particles  of  a  different  gas.  In  the  other  theory,  the  existence  of  an  at- 
traction a£  the  particles  of  one  gas  for  the  partides  of  all  other  gases  is 
assumed.  This  attraction  does  not  occasion  any  diminution  of  volume  of 
gases  on  mixing,  because  it  is  an  attraction  residing  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
gaseous  moIeciSes.  It  is  of  the  same  intensity  for  all  gases  ;  hence  its 
effect  in  bringing  about  intermixture  is  dependent  upon  tlie  wei^Iit  of  the 
molecules  of  the  gases  to  be  moved  by  it,  and  the  velocity  of  diffusion  of  a 

2c2 
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ffas  comes  to  have  the  same  relation  to  its  density  on  this  hypothesis  as 
Spon  the  other.  The  surface  attraction  of  molecules  assumed,  will  recall 
the  surface  attraction  of  liquids,  which  is  found  necessary  to  wsoount  for 
the  elevation  of  liquids  in  tubes,  and  other  phenomena  of  capUlary 

&tti*ACtion» 

The  apparatus  used  in  studying  the  diffusion  of  salts  and  other  substances 
into  water  was  very  simple.  It  consisted  of  an  open  phial,  to  contain  the 
solution  of  the  salt  to  be  diffused,  which  was  entirely  i«n™«^>^*  }2S 
jar  of  pure  water,  so  that  the  solution  in  the  phial  comnmnicated  freely 
with  the  latter.  Phials  cast  in  a  mould  of  the  capacity  of  four  ounces  ^ 
water,  or  more  nearly  2,000  grains,  were  generally  employed,  v«^»ch  were 
ground  down  to  an  uniform  height  of  3.8  inches.  The  neck  was  0.5  inch 
in  depth,  and  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  the  phiiai.25  inch  in  diameter 
The  phiil  was  filled  up  with  the  solution  to  be  diWised  Ull  >*  re»f  ^«d  the 
point  of  a  pin,  dipping  exactly  0.5  inch  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  l  nw 
being  the  solution  cell  or  bottle,  and  the  external  jar  the  water  jar.  the 
pair  together  form  a  «  diffusion  cell/'  The  diffusion  was  stopped  generally 
ifter  siven  or  eight  days,  by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  phial  with  a  plate 
of  glass,  and  then  raising  it  out  of  the  water  jar.  The  ^^^^  ^Sf  ^^ 
which  had  found  its  way  into  the  water  jar— the  diffusion  product  as  rt 
was  called— was  then  determined  by  evaporating  to  drynws. 

The  characters  of  liquid  diffusion  were  first  examined  in  detaU  witn 

reference  to  common  salt  ,  .      ,  rf  «    ..j  ^  ♦w*,.  A«nf 

It  was  found,  first,  that  with  solutions  containing  1,  2,  8,  and  4  per  cent, 
of  salt,  the  quantities  which  difl"u8ed  out  of  the  phials  into  the  ^ater  of  tne 
jars,  and  were  obtained  by  evaporating  the  latter,  in  a  con8*«J*  ^<f^f 
eight  days,  were  as  nearly  in  proportion  to  these  numbers,  as  *♦  i'^J»  ^•"'; 
and  4.00 ;  and  that  in  repetitions  of  the  experiments,  the  residts  did  not 
vary  more  than  l-40th  part.  The  proportion  of  salt  which  diffused  out  in 
such  experiments  amounted  to  about  l-8th  of  the  whole. 

Secondly,  that  the  proportion  of  salt  diflftised  increases  with  the  wmpera- 
ture ;  an  devation  of  80^  Fahr.  doubUng  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
diffused  in  the  same  time.  ^  ,  ^  ^  ,„ 

The  diffusibility  of  a  variety  of  substances  was  next  compared,  a  solu- 
tion of  20  parts  of  the  substance  in  100  water  behig  always  used,  ^me 
of  the  results  were  as  follows,  the  quantities  diffhsed  being  expressed  in 
grains:— Chloride  of  sodium  58.68,  sulphate  of  magnesia  27.42,  sulphate  of 
water  C9.32,  crystallised  cane  sugar  26.74,  stareh  sugar  26.94,  gum  Mabic 
13.24,  albumen  3.03.  The  low  diffusibility  of  albumen  is  very  remarlcawe, 
and  the  value  of  this  property  in  retaining  the  serous  fluids  withm  tne 
blood-vessels  at  once  suggests  itself.  It  was  further  observed,  *"»*  com- 
mon  salt,  sugar,  and  urea,  added  to  the  albumen  under  diffusion,  difluaea 
away  from  tiie  latter  as  readily  as  from  their  aqueous  solutions,  leaving 
the  albumen  behind  in  the  phiaL  Urea  itself  is  as  highly  diffosiWe  as 
chloride  of  sodium.  .        ^,   .        .  u*  ^* 

In  comparing  the  diffusion  of  salts  dissolved  in  ten  times  their  weight  of 
water,  it  was  found  that  isomorphous  compounds  genenUly  had  an  equal 
diffhsibility,  chloride  of  potassium  corresponding  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, nitrate  of  potash  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
with  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  most  remarkable  cireumstance  is,  that  tnese 
pairs  are  "  equl-diffusive,"  not  for  chemically  equivalent  quantiUes,  but 
for  equal  weights  simply.  The  acids  differed  greatly  in  diffusibility,  nitnc 
acid  being  nearly  four  times  more  diffusive  than  phosphoric  acid ;  hut 
these  substances  also  fell  into  groups,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  ap- 
pearmg  to  be  equally  diffusive  ;  so  ahio  acetic  and  sulphunc  acids.  Solu- 
ble subsalts  and  the  ammoniated  salts  of  the  metals  present  a  surpnsiiigy 
low  diffusibility.    The  quantities  diffused  in  simUar  cireumstanoes  of  the 
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three  salts,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  blue  ammonia 
sulphate  of  copper  being  yery  nearly  as  8,  4,  and  1. 

When  two  Muts  are  mixed  in  the  solution  cell,  they  diffuse  out  into  the 
water  atmosphere  separately  and  independently  of  each  other,  according  to 
their  individual  diffusibilities.  This  is  quite  analogous  to  what  happens 
when  mixed  gases  are  diffused  into  air.  An  important  consequence  is, 
tliat  in  liquid  diffasion  we  have  a  new  method  of  separation  or  analysis  for 
many  soluble  bodies,  quite  analogous  in  principle  to  the  separation  of  une- 
qually volatUe  substances  in  the  process  of  distillation.  Thus,  it  was  shown 
that  chlorides  diffuse  out  from  sulphates  and  carbonates,  and  salts  of 
potash  from  salts  of  soda ;  and  that  from  sea- water  the  salts  of  soda  dif- 
taae  out  into  pure  water  faster  than  the  salts  of  magnesia.  The  latter 
circumstance  was  applied  to  explain  the  discordant  results  which  have  be«i 
obtained  by  different  chemists  in  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  tiUcen  near  the  surface  ;  the  different  salts  diffusing  up,  with  unequfid 
velocity,  into  the  sheet  of  fresh  water,  with  which  the  lake  is  periodically 
covered  during  the  wet  season. 

It  was  further  shown  that  chemical  decompositions  may  be  produced  by 
liquid  diffusion.  The  constituents  of  a  double  salt  of  so  much  stability  as 
common  alum  being  separated  ;  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  diffusing  in  the 
largest  proportion.  In  fact,  the  difiusive  force  is  one  of  g^eat  energy,  and 
quite  as  capable  of  breaking  up  compounds  as  the  unequal  volatility  of 
their  constituents.  Many  empirical  operations  in  the  chemical  arts,  it 
was  said,  have  their  foundation  in  such  decompositions. 

Again,  one  salt,  such  as  nitrate  of  potash,  will  diffuse  into  a  solution  of 
another  salt,  such  as  nitrate  of  ammonia,  as  rapidly  as  into  pure  water  ; 
the  salts  appearing  mutually  diffusible,  as  gases  are  known  to  be. 

Lastly,  Uie  diffusibilities  of  the  salts  into  water,  like  those  of  the  gases 
into  air,  appear  to  be  connected  by  simple  numerical  relations.  These  re- 
lations are  best  observed  when  dUute  solutions  of  the  salts  are  diffused 
from  the  solution  cell,  such  as  4,  2,  or  even  1  per  cent  of  salt.  The  quan- 
tities diffused  in  the  same  period  of  seven  days  from  4  per  cent,  solutions 
of  the  three  salts,  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  were  10.25  grains,  10.57  and  10.51  grains  respectively  *,  and  a 
similar  approach  to  equality  was  observed  in  the  2,  4,  and  6  per  cent, 
solutions  of  the  same  salts.  It  also  held  at  different  temperatures.  The 
acetate  of  potash  appeared  to  coincide  in  diffusibility  with  the  same  group, 
and  so  did  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  nitrate  of  potash,  chlorate 
of  potash,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium, formed  another  equi-diffuslve  group.  The  times  in  which  an 
equal  amount  of  diffusion  took  place  in  £ese  two  groups,  appeared  to  be 
as  1  for  the  second  to  1.4142  for  the  first,  or  as  1  to  the  square  root  of  2. 
Now,  in  gases,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal  diffusion  are  the  densities  of 
the  gases.  The  relation  between  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
potash  groups  would  therefore  fall  to  be  referred  to  the  diffusion  molecule 
and  diffusion  vapour  of  the  first  group  having  a  density  represented  by  2, 
while  that  of  the  second  group  is  represented  by  1.  These  were  named 
the  solution  densities  of  the  salts  in  question.  The  corresponding  salts  of 
soda  appeared  to  fall  into  a  nitrate  and  sulphate  group  also,  wMch  have 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  potash  salts.  The  relation  of  the 
salts  of  potash  to  those  of  soda  in  times  of  equal  difilisibility  appeared  to 
be  as  the  square  root  of  2  to  the  square  root  of  3  ;  which  gives  to  them 
solution  densities  of  2  and  8.  Hydrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
were  less  fully  examined  ;  but  the  first  presented  sensibly  double  the  dif- 
fusibilitv  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  four  times  the  difiusibility  of  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  If  these  times  are  all  squared,  the  following  remarkable 
ratios  are  obtained  for  the  solution  densities  of  these  different  salts,  each 
of  which  is  the  type  of  a  dais  of  salts  :  hydrate  of  potash  1,  nitrate  of 
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potash  2,  Aolphate  of  potash  4,  sulphate  of  magnesia  16,  with  nitrate  of 
soda  3,  and  sulphate  of  soda  6.  In  conclusion,  it  was  observed  that  it  is 
the  diffusion  molecules  of  the  salts,  having  sudi  densities,  which  are  con- 
cerned insolubility,  and  not  the  Daltonian  atoms  or  equivalents  of  diemiod 
combination ;  and  the  application  was  indicated  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
diffusibilities  of  different  substances  to  the  study  of  endosmose,  in  whicli 
the  proper  function  of  the  membrane  would  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  salt. 


THE  WATERS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Iir  reference  to  the  supply  of  water  to  our  metropolis,  alluded  to 
in  another  part  of  this  number,  several  questions  present  th^nselves 
which  require  for  their  solution  a  certain  amount  of  chemical  know- 
ledge and  experience.  The  subject  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  im- 
portance, seemg  that  water  is  an  essential  constituent  of  our  food, 
and  a  necessary  agent  in  most  sanitary  operations.  But  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  without  an  appeal  to 
statistics,  and  to  the  results  of  careful  chemical  inyestigations. 

We  have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  constitutes  a  good 
water  for  alimentary  and  other  domestic  uses  ?  We  shall  subsequently 
have  to  inquire,  How  far  the  waters  now  supplied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London  fulfil  the  conditions  required  P  and  if  they  should  be  found 
defective,  what  means  are  best  adapted  for  improving  the  supply  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  snbj^bt,  the  term  ptrre  water  is  frequently 
employed  to  designate  the  highest  standard  of  quality ;  but  this  temi 
can  omy  be  appli^  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  not  to  mdicate  absolute 
purity.  Chemically  pure  water,  if  it  could  be  obtuned,  would  not, 
probably,  be  so  well  suited  to  our  wants  as  that  which  is  more  abun- 
dantly supplied  in  nature.  It  would  appear,  from  observations  made 
by  Boussincault,  Dupasquier,  and  others  (see  vol.  vL,  page  280,  of  this 
Journal),  £at  tbose  waters  which  are  most  free  mm.  mineral  sub- 
stances in  solution,  are  not,  on  tiiis  acoount,  the  most  wholesome. 
Dupaaquier  says,  ^  Absolutely  pure  water---d]stilled  water  which 
contains  no  salt — is  not  agreeable  to  drink :  its  taste  is  insipid ;  and 
experience  proves  that  it  b  heavy  on  the  stomadi,  and  tends  to  in- 
digestion, it  is,  therefore,  a  wise  provinon  of  Nature,  Ibat  waters 
contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  for^gn  substances  in  solution. 
Their  quaSty,  as  potable  waters,  does  not  depend  on  their  purity.^^ 
Distilled  water,  it  is  true,  has  been  recammended  for  dietetical  purposes 
in  preference  to  common  water,  by  Dr.  Lambe,  and  some  other  medical 
men ;  but  experienee  does  not  iqypear  to  have  justified  the  preference, 
and  its  use  for  such  piupoees  is  now  almost  unknown. 

But,  even  had  we  the  means  of  obtaining  pure  water,  and  could  it 
be  shown  that  advantage  would  result  from  its  employment,  we  should 
not  be  able,  with  the  arrangements  at  present  adopted  for  its  distribn- 
lion  and  use,  to  prevent  its  acquiring  a  much  more  dangerous  contami- 
nation than  any  to  which  the  present  supply  is  subject.  Pure  water, 
in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  acts  upon  lead,  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  water-pipes  and  dstems  are  made,  and  a  portion  of  this 
poisonous  metal,  m  combination  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
becomes  dissolved  in  the  water,  so  as  to  render  it  highly  deleterious.^ 

The  water  supplied  for  general  use,  then,  shouM  contain  certain 
substances  in  solution,  which  render  it  nMxre  agreeable,  and  probably 
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mart  -whokoBmam  in  its  &tatical  applications,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
prevent  its  beeoning  o(»xtaminated  bj  contact  with  leaden  pipes  and 
dsterns ;  and  it  is  important  to  determine,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  what 
substances  will  fnlfil  these  objects,  without  interfering  with  the  use 
of  the  water  for  other  purposes  for  which  it  is  required. 

The  substances  held  in  solution  in  natural  waters  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — oi^anic  substances,  and  inorganic  substances.  Of 
these,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  tiie  organic  substances  frequently 
render  the  waters  disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  that  their  presence 
sometimes  renders  it  unfit  for  certain  applications  in  the  arts,  and  that, 
in  no  case,  do  they  oontribute  to  any  useful  purpose  in  the  applications 
here  contemplated.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  then,  *tfaat  the  more 
free  a  water  is  from  organic  substances,  the  better  will  it  be  adapted, 
in  this  respect,  for  alimentary  and  other  domestic  uses. 

We  must  seek  amone  inorganic  substances  for  those,  the  presence  of 
which  is  beneficial.  There  is  probably  no  one  of  this  class  of  the 
constituents  of  natural  waters  obtained  from  wells  or  rivers  that  is  so 
generally  distributed  as  bicarbonate  of  lime.  This  salt  gives  an  agree- 
able flavour  to  water,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  render  it  whole- 
some, if  it  be  not  present  in  too  great  a  quantity.  Sulphate  of  lime  and 
diloridtt  of  calnium  are  frequently  found  associated  with  the  bicar* 
bonate  of  lime,  and  these,  when  present  only  in  small  quantity,  appear 
not  to  be  injurious.  Among  otner  inorganic  substances  foxmd^  are, 
salts  of  magnesia  in  small  quantities,  and  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  or  more  rarely  of  potash.  A  water  containing  from  eight 
to  ten  erains  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  together  with  mree  or  four 
grains  of  sulphate  of  lime,  ma^esia,  or  soda,  m  the  imperial  sallon,  woidd 
probably  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  for  a  gCKxl  and  wholesome 
water.  Such  a  water  would  not  be  subject  to  contamination  with 
lead,  for  it  has  be^i  found  that  carbonates  and  sulphates  when  present 
to  alxmt  the  extent  above-mentioned,  prevent  the  lead  from  becoming 
coiToded  and  dissolved  by  the  water. 

The  objects  above  stated  being  fulfilled,  there  will  be  no  advanti^ 
in  having  more  saline  matter  present  than  is  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. Un  the  other  hand,  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  tend  to 
^ve  the  water  the  character  of  hardness,  which  detracts  from  its  value 
in  some  of  its  domestic  applications. 

That  water,  therefore,  will  be  best  suited  for  alimentary  and  other 
domestic  uses  which  is  most  free  from  organic  matta*,  and  which, 
while  it  fy>yFtfti"g  enough  saline  matter  to  render  it  agreeable,  whole- 
some, and  secure  firom  metallic  impregnation,  is  not  overcharged  with 
those  salts  which  give  it  the  character  of  hardness. 

The  fi>Uowing  article,  by  Professor  Brande,  contains  some  practical 
information  on  the  subject,  which  we  intend  to  resume  next  mondi. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WELL-WATEB  AT  THE  EOYAL  MINT, 
With  some  Bemarks  on  the  Waten  of  Ae  I^mdon,  WeUt. 

BV  WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE,  ESQ.,  F.B.S.,  V.P.G.S.,  &C.,  &C. 

FsBviovs  to  the  year  1842,  the  Mint  was  sui^lied  with  water  prin- 
cipally from  two  sources— the  dwelling-houses,  ofllces,  and  a  part  of  the 
worlu^  by  the  New  Biver  Company ;  and  the  steam  engines,  by  wells 
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partly  supplied  by  so-called  land-ipringt,  and  partly  ^  a  tumd  oom- 
municating  with  the  Tover  Moat ;  the  principal  supplies  being  derived 
from  the  latter ;  so  that  when  in  consequence  of  any  works  carrying 
on  at  the  Tower,  tlie  access  of  the  river  to  the  moat  was  impeded,  the 
operations  of  the  Mint  were  not  unfrequently  obliged  to  be  suspended ; 
besides  which,  the  water  derived  from  that  source  was  always  muddy,  and 
often  very  foul  and  offensive. 

In  consequence  of  this  bad  condition  of  the  water  in  the  Tower  Moat, 
and  the  effluvia  arising  from  it  in  hot  weather,  it  was  resolved  in  the  year 
1843,  to  drain  and  lay  it  dry.  The  Mint  was  accordingly  altogether  de« 
prived  of  its  supply  of  water  from  that  source,  and  the  land-springs  sup- 
plying the  wells  of  the  several  steam  engines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
purity and  hardness  of  the  water  thence  derived,  were  found  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  engines.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  New  Biver  Company  for  such  additional  supplies 
of  water  as  might  be  wanted  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Mint: 
and  for  this,  their  charges,  as  far  as  the  steam  engines  were  concerned, 
were  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  horse  power  per  annum  :  but,  from  various 
causes,  tliese  supplies  could  not  always  be  depended  upon,  so  that  on 
several  occasions  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  business  of  the  Mint  was 
the  consequence  of  a  deficient  supply  of  water. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  became  my  duty  to  suggest  to  the  Master 
of  the  Mint  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  might  ensure  for  the  future 
a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment ;  and  to  this  end,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  my- 
self accurately  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  weUs 
existing  in  the  Mint,  and  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water 
which  might  be  derived  from  them.  I  was,  therefore,  authorised  by  the 
Master  of  the  Mint  to  consult  with  Afr.  Tliomas  Clark,  an  experienced 
well  engineer,  in  reference  to  the  subject ;  and  I  accordingly  desired  him 
to  examine  into  the  condition  and  capabiUties  of  all  the  n^Us,  shafts,  and 
tunnels  connected  with  the  supplies  of  water  throughout  the  building. 
This  examination  was  carefully  and  effectually  accomplished  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  several  wells  were  in  a  very  dilapidated,  and  some  of 
them  in  a  very  dangerous  state ;  that  few  of  them  were  so  situated  or 
conditioned,  as  to  admit  of  being  sufficiently  or  safely  deepened,  so  as  to 
yield  an  adequate  supply  of  water  ;  and  that,  as  respected  the  wells  in 
the  several  engine-houses,  they  were  mere  reservoirs  connected  with  the 
tunnel-shaft  from  the  Tower,  and,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  supplied 
from  the  muddy  source  of  the  Tower  Moat. 

Having  person^y  convinced  myself  of  the  correctness  of  this  Beport, 
and  having  had  Mr.  Clark's  statement  corroborated  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Bennie^ 
I  represented  the  matter  in  detail  to  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  sug- 
gested three  plans  for  consideration,  namcdy:  I.  To  derive  the  requisite 
supplies  of  water  fh>m  the  water  companies.  2.  To  repair  the  present 
wells,  and  to  deepen  such  of  them  as  would  admit  of  that  operation.  S. 
To  sink  an  entirely  new  well:  and  I  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  alternative,  which,  after  due  consideration,  was  agreed  to.  I  there- 
fore obtained  proper  plans  and  estimates  from  Mr.  Clark,  which,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and,  by  their  direction,  to 
Major  Jebb,  were  ultimately  ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

These  plans  included  the  sinking  of  an  entirely  new  wdl ;  tiie  erection 
of  a  capacious  water-tank,  at  a  sufficient  height  to  supply  the  ordinary 
demands  of  the  Mint ;  proper  pumps  for  raising  the  water,  and  mains  for 
distributing  it  over  all  parts  of  the  buildings  ;  together  with  fire-cocks, 
and  other  arrangements,  the  details  of  which  would  be  irrelevant  to  the 
object  of  this  communication. 

It  may  be  right  to  premise,  that  the  total  depth  of  this  new  well  is  about 
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426  feet;  that  the  depth  from  the  sicrface  down  to  the  chalk  is  about  224 
feet;  and  the  boringB  into  the  chalk  about  202  feet;  the  following  being 
the  weU-iinker'B  aocoont  of  the  strata  gone  through;  namely: 

Feet. 

Made  earth II 

Grayel  and  sand  (with  water) 13 

Blue  claj  with  a  few  sandy  yeins  (no  water) 98 

Ck>louied  sand  and  pebbles  f  abundance  of  water)...    14 

Dark  sand  with  reins  of  day  (little  water)  4 

Mottled  day  (diy) 6 

Loamy  sand  and  dark  day  (little  water)    5 

Blaeday  with  shells 6 

White  rock  (quito  dry) 3 

Green  sandy  rock  and  pebbles  (dry)  3 

Loamy  green  sand  and  black  pebDltt  (little  water)       5 

Green  sand  and  pebbles  (abundance  of  water) 6 

Dark  sand  with  shells    40 

Flints    10 

Chalk    202 

426 

The  lining  of  the  upper  part  of  the  well,  through  the  gravel,  and  into  the 
blue  clay,  is  composed  of  stout  cast-iron  cylinders,  H  inch  thick,  and  8  feet 
desT  diameter  ;  they  are  made  in  5  feet  lengths,  with  internal  flanges  3 
inches  widev  packed,  and  jointed  with  strong  bolts  and  nuts :  these  prevent 
all  access  of  the  land-springs  from  abovet  The  shaft  is  then  steined  to  the 
depth  of  88  feet  (that  is,  nearly  through  the  blue  day),  in  9 -inch  cemented 
brickwork ;  after  which,  cast-iron  cylinders  are  resumed,  of  7  feet  dia- 
meter, and  these  are  continued  down  to  the  chalk ;  but  after  passing 
through  the  stratum  of  mottled  day,  they  indude  a  series  of  cylinders  of 
6  feet  diameter,  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  cylinders  being 
filled  with  gravel-pebbles  ;  a  bore-pipe,  20  inches  diameter  and  45  feet 
long,  is  then  driven  to  about  10  feet  into  the  chalk,  and  through  this  the 
boring  is  continued,  by  an  18-indi  auger,  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  well. 

This  well,  and  all  the  works  connected  with  it,  were  completed  at 
Ghristmas  1846,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January  1847,  the  whole  of  the  works 
of  the  Mint,  and  the  dwelling-houses,  were  supplied  with  the  water, 
which  is  raised  in  a  6-inch  main  to  a  height  of  50  feet  above  the  surface,  or 
130  feet  above  the  average  levd  of  the  water  in  tiie  well ;  and  is  delivered  at 
the  rate  of  240  gallons  per  minute,  by  means  of  three  pumps  of  9 -inch 
diameter  and  8-inch  stroke,  into  a  tank  supported  upon  a  building  of  brick- 
work. This  tank  is  100  feet  long,  30  wide,  and  5  deep  ;  it  contains,  there- 
fore, 15,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  93,750  imperifd  gallons.  Two  6-inch 
cast-iron  mains,  furnished  with  proper  slide  valves,  descend  from  this 
timk,  one  passing  on  either  side  of  the  Mint,  so  as  conveniently  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  establishment :  the  daily  consumption  of  water  fre- 
quently exoeeding  40,000  gallons;  besides  which,  a  daily  supply  of  about 
6,000  gallons  is  ddivered,  by  means  of  a  main  laid  from  the  Mint  across 
Tower  Hill  to  the  Tower,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  garrison; 
there  being  at  present  no  serviceable  wells  in  that  fortress,  and  the  water 
.  derived  from  the  adjacent  river  being  objectionable  in  point  of  deanliness. 

The  average  height  which  the  water  attains  in  the  shaft  of  the  Mint 
well  is  80  feet  from  the  surface.  After  a  day's  pumping  it  is  lowered, 
upon  an  average,  20  feet,  but  there  it  remains  stationary,  the  flow  of 
water  from  below  maintaining  the  level,  or,  in  other  words,  delivering  at 
the  rate  of  about  240  gallons  per  minute. 

Before  this  well  was  completed,  and  before  the  boring  into  the  chalk 
had  been  accomplished,  the  water  derived  from  it  contained  44  grains  of 
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diT  saliiid  mattear  in  the  imperul 'gallon.    At  pfreaent,  tbe  i 
bemg  complete^  and  the  well  in  full  and  dailj  nse,  the  mean  of  sevenl  as* 
periments  in  refereoce  to  the  solid  matter  cantaiiiedin  the  impexial  gallon 
of  the  water,  amounts  to  37.5  grains. 
The  substances  contained  in  each  gallon  of  the  water  are  as  follow: 

Sulphuric  acid 7.44 

Chlorine 6.31 

Carbonic  add  (after  boiling) 5.84 

Silica 0.50 

Sodium  (combined  with  chlorine)    4.22 

Soda  (combined  with  sulphark  and  carbonic  acids)...  10.82 

lime 1.96 

Magnesia 0.71 

Organic  matter    ^ 

Phosph(»ic  add    V toices. 

Iron  J 

The  water  eraporated  to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk«  and  filtered,  had  lost  al- 
most every  trace  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  substances  were  held  in  the  state  of  carbonates,  hj 
excess  of  carbonic  add.  The  carbonate  of  lime  forms  films  during  boiling, 
which  subside,  and  appear  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  very 
minute  adcular  crystals.  The  cxystalUne  deposit  obtfuned  by  slowly 
eraporating  the  \rater  after  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  Hme  has  been 
separated  by  filtration,  exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  three  distinct 
forms  ;  namely,  (cubes  of  chloride  of  sodium) ;  prisms,  which  lie  distinct 
upon  the  other  salts,  and  are  efflorescent  (sulphate  of  soda)  ;  and  small 
aggregates  of  rhomboids  intermixed  with  smul  spherical  paxtides,  Hke 
pin-heads  (carbonate  of  soda).  The  residue  of  the  eyaporation  of  the 
water,  alter  haTing  been  gradually  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat,  acquired  a 
grey  tint,  and  exhided  a  slight  odour  of  burning  azotised  matter;  and  a 
piece  of  moistened  turmeric  paper  held  in  the  evolTed  yapour  was  tran- 
sitorily reddened. 

I  haye  not  been  able  to  detect  any  potassa  in  this  water  ;  and  only  a 
slight  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  phosphate,  in  the  predpitate  d^o- 
sited  by  the  water  during  boiling. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  following  as  a  tbleraUy 
correct  statement  of  the  proximate  saline  components  of  this  water : 

Gnins  in  the  imperial  galkik 

Chloride  of  sodram • 10.63 

Sulphate  of  soda 13.14 

Carbonate  of  soda   8.63 

Carbonate  of  lime 3.50 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  1.50 

Silica 0.50 

Organic  matter    1 

Iron  > traces. 

flioiphozic  add  J 

37.80 

The  specific  grarity  of  the  water  at  55*^  is  10007.  Its  gaseous  oontenls, 
I  haye  not  ascertained. 

A  section  of  the  well  accompanies  this  paper,  which  will  shew  such 
details  of  its  construction  as  I  haye  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into, 
as  well  as  tbe  relatiye  thickness  and  position  of  the  intersected  strata. 

1  haye  examined  the  water  of  seyeral  other  wells  in  and  about  London, 
some  of  which  deriye  thdr  supplies  £rom  the  sands  imder  the  blue  day; 
and  others,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  also  from  bcMrings  into  the  dialk. 
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and  I  think  that,  in  most  cases,  the  latter  waters  are  the  more  puio  ;  that 
is,  that  in  proportion  as  tlie  borings  are  deepened  into  the  chalk,  the  less 
are  the  solid  contents  of  the  water.  There  are  in  London  and  its  vicinity 
some  Tery  deep  wells  which  *yet  do  not  reach  the  chalk ;  and  others  of  a 
less  depth,  which  are  carried  into  it :  arising  oiit  of  the  inequalties  in  the 
surface  of  the  chalk,  and  the  varying  thickness  of  the  bine  clay  itself ;  so 
that  the  variations  in  the  relative  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  waters 
derived  from  these  wells,  is  no  criterion  of  their  respective  depths.* 

The  thallouf  toella  of  the  London  district,  by  which  I  mean  those  which 
do  not  penetrate  the  blue  clay,  but  derive  their  supplies  from  the  gravels 
and  sands  above  it,  yield  water  of  varying  quality,  but  always  much  less 
pmre  than  that  of  the  deeper  wells,  and  geoerally  abounding  in  sulphate 
of  Ume,  and  consequently  eminently  hard  as  respects  the  decomposition  of 
soap,  and  other  common  culinary  uses.  There  are  many  of  these  weUs  in 
which  analysis  detects  indications  of  contamination  by  sewers,  and  by  the. 
vicinity  of  gas-pipes  ;  and  some  of  them  hare  been  disused  and  fiQed  up 
on  that  aooount.  There  are  also,  as  is  well  known,  many  which  are  either 
in  churchyards,  or  upon  their  boundaries  -,  and  it  is  from  these  parish 
pumps  that  the  neighbourhood  often  exclusively  derive  their  supply  df 
drinking  water.  I  am  at  present  examining  the  waters  of  several  of  these 
Weils.  In  those  which  I  have  already  examined,  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  abundance  of  niiratesy  generally  nitrate  of  lime ;  and  this,  in  some  of 
them,  is  accompanied  by  what  may  be  termed  a  large  proportion  of  organic 
matter ;  so  lai^  indeed,  that  on  proceeding  in  one  case  to  lieat  the  dry 
residue  of  the  water  to  redness,  a  deflagration  ensued  ;  and  yet  this  water 
is  bright  and  cdouriess,  has  no  nn^easant  taste,  and  is  abundantly 
resorted  to  as  a  very  superior  spring  water  by  a  very  populous  neighbour- 
hood. 

How  far  such  waters  may  or  may  not  be  salufariooa,  is  not  a  question 
here  to  be  discussed;  but  in  some  cases  there  can,  I  suppose,  be  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  have  found  two  of  these  waters  of  an 
evident,  though  slight,  brown  or  peaty  tinge,  as  ftuniahed  from  the  well ; 
soon  becoming  brown  on  evi^xxration,  and  yielding  abundant  evidence  of 
containing  that  species  of  humic  extractive  in  which  the  adjacent  soil  no 
doubt  abounds.  I  hare  in  no  instance  been  able  to  detect  ammoniacal 
salts  in  any  of  these  waters,  but  I  presume  that  the  nitric  acid  which  they 
contain  is  the  result  of  the  oxidizement  of  ammonia. 

It  was  my  wish  to  have  laid  some  of  the  results  of  these  analyses  more 
in  detail  before  the  Society;  my  apology  for  such  imperfect  details  is,  the 
hope  that  the^  may  engage  the  attention  of  other  analysts ;  that  the 
important  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  waters  of  London  and  its 
vicini^  may  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves ;  and  that  the  com- 
prehensive subject  of  the  metropolitan  supply  of  water  may  be  scientific- 
ally, and  accuratdy,  and  dispassionately  considered,  by  those  who  are 
adequate  to  the  task. 

As  regards  the  leading  question  of  river  supplies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
artesian  supplies  on  the  other,  I  cannot,  howererv  help  expressing  myself 
decidedly  in  faroor  of  the  former.  Deep  wells  are  pre-eminently  valuable 
for  k)cal  uses  ;  but,  the  peculiarities  of  Uie  waters  which  tiiey  affi>rd ;  the 
depth  from  which,  in  many  situations  and  under  most  drcumstanoes, 
those  waters  must  be  raised ;  the  possibility,  and  I  think  I  may  say  pro- 
bahilxtv  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  supply ;  and  the  chances  of  their 
mutual  interference,  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which  in  my  mind 
should  be  well  weighed,  before  the  gigantic  scheme  of  the  supply  of  the 

*  The  chief  pecnfiarity  of  these  waters  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  which,  notwithstanding  the  large  relative  proportion  of  other  salts  which 
thfff  often  contain,  conferB  upon  them  a  peculiar  softness  as  r^ards  the  soap-test, 
and  seems  to  render  them  well  adapted  for  domestic  use,  and  especially  lor  the 
infuBion  of  tea  and  coffee. 
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metropolis  from  such  sources  is  seriously  entertuned.  On  the  other  hand, 
pure  river-water  is  already  upon  the  surfacei  in  yarious  quarters,  in  un- 
limited  quantity,  and  at  no  great  distance;  and  when  filtered,  an  opera- 
tion which,  as  experience  has  shovn,  is  attainable  to  any  extent,  its 
quality  is  in  all  respects  superior.  That  many  parts  of  London  are  badly 
and  inefficiently  supplied  with  water,  and  that  in  some  places  none  is  laid 
on,  cannot  be  denied;  but  a  slight  movement  in  a  proper  direction,  would, 
I  think,  remedy  all  real  evils  under  this  head.  I  must  further  b^  leave 
to  express  my  opinion  in  favour  of  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  water 
companies  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  can  be  reasonably  required; 
the  magnitude  of  their  united  means,  the  general  excellence  of  their 
arrangements,  the  practical  skill  with  which  they  have  been  devised  and 
executed,  and  the  resources  which  are  still  open  to  them  where  increase 
of  supply  is  demanded,  are  the  circumstances  upon  which  I  found  this 
opinion. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  comparative  Table,  showing  the  relative 
quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  such  river  and  spring  waters  as  have 
been  carefully  analysed  ;  intending,  upon  a  future  occasion,  to  extend  the 
list,  to  give  the  details  of  the  analyses,  and  the  names  of  the  analysts  ;  in 
their  present  imperfect  state,  however,  the  following  details  will  serve  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  notice.  The 
wells  which  are  termed  deep,  derive  their  water  from  Uie  strata  below  the 
blue  clay,  and  some  of  them  penetrate  into  the  chalk ;  those  termed  shaUow, 
are  supplied  from  the  strata  above  the  blue  clay.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  common  London  wells,  which,  however,  arc  often  steined  to 
a  considerable  depth  in  the  clay,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  reservoir. 

SoUd  matter  in  the 
imperial  gallon. 

Thames  at  Greenwich 27^ 

**      London 28.0 

•*      Westminster 84.4  • 

*♦      Brentford  19.2 

"      Twickenham 22.4 

"      Teddington  17.4 

Average  of  the  Thames  between  Teddington  and  Greenwich  23.2 

New  River 19.2 

Colne 21.3 

Lea 23.7 

Bavensbome  at  Deptford  20»0 

Combe  and  Delafield's  Brewery,  Long  Acre.    Veep  well 56.8 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfriars ditto 45.0 

Notting  HiU ditto 60.6 

Royal  Mint  ditto 37.8 

IDunpstead  Water-works  ditto 40.0 

Berkeley  Square  ditto 60,0 

Tilbury  Fort ditto 75.0 

Groding's  Brewery  (Lambeth)  ditto 50.0 

Ditto shallow  well 110.0 

Moore's  Brewery  (Old  Street) deep  well  38.0 

Ditto .shallow  well 110.0 

Trafalgar  Square  Fountains deep  well  6S.9 

Well  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 76,0 

"    Breams  Buildings  115.0 

•'    St  Giles,  Holbom 105.0 

"    St.  Martin's,  Charing  Cross 95.0 

"    Postern  Row,  Tower 88.0 

Artesian  well  at  Grenelle,  near  Paris   9^6 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  WATER  SUPPLIED  BY  THE 
HAMPSTEAD  WATER-WORKS  COMPANY. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  UlTCHEL. 

Analysis  gave  in  10,000  parts  of  water: — 

Sulphuric  acid    0.975 

Chlorine  1.566 

Silica   0.041 

Lime    0.567 

Potash 0.253 

Soda 1.621 

Phosphoric  acid 0.039 

Carbonic  acid 0.694 

Crenic  acid 0,024 

Apocrenic  acid  0.012 

Extractive  0.024 

Iron  and  manganese traces 

Total    6.816 

Annaf,  der  Chemie  und  Pharm, 


ARTESIAN  WELL  ON  ISLINGTON  GREEN. 

For  the  following  information  respecting  an  artesian  well,  bored  at 
Webb's  Mineral  Water- Works,  Islington  Green,  the  Editor  of  this  Journal 
is  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  well. 

The  total  depth  of  the  well  is  220  feet;  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  thickness  of  the  several  strata  (enumerating  them  from  above  down- 
wards) through  which  the  boring  was  made: — 

Sand  and  gravel  12  feet 

Blue  day 48    " 

Mottiedday 70    " 

Light  sand  with  shells    10    *' 

Dark-blue  clay 7    " 

Dark  sand  and  pebbles  13    ^ 

Green  sand  and  oxide  of  iron  10    " 

Black  sand  and  shells 8   ** 

Flints     3    " 

Chalk  and  flints  44    " 

• 

Total 220  feet 

The  water,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  formerly  rose  to  within 
ninety-five  feet  of  the  surface ;  but  after  the  working  of  the  well  at  the 
Model  Prison,  Pentonville,  the  pump  at  the  Mineral  Water-Works  became 
dry.  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  lengthen  the  suction-pipe  fifteen  feet, 
but  not  to  deepen  the  well.  The  water  now  rises  to  within  110  feet  of 
the  surface.  For  the  last  four  years  the  supply  has  been  good,  and  no 
alteration  has  been  observed  in  the  level  of  the  water. 

According  to  the  recent  survey,  it  appears  that  Islington  Green  is 
99^  feet  above  Trinity  high  water-mark ;  and  the  Model  Prison,  which  is 
distant  from  the  Mineral  Water- Works  about  {ths  of  a  mile,  is  at  the 
same  elevation. 
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USE  OF  ACETATE  OF  LEAD  IN  THE  MAlSTCrPACTURB  OF 

SUGAK. 

TO  THE  EDnX>R  OF  THE  TIMSB. 

Sib, — The  Royal  Junta  de  Fomento  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  having  been 
informed  that  some  periodicals  in  thifi  country  hATe  lately  published  various 
articles  in  which  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  acetate  of  lead  was  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  that  island,  has  authorized  me  to  declare, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  either  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  any 
other  subsUnce  prejudicial  to  health,  made  use  of  in  the  fahncation  of 
sugar. 

J.  G.  MIBANBA,  Acting  Spanish  Consul  GcneraL 

S^isk  Chnndate  General,  37,  OU  Broad  Street, 
j€atMary  2,  1850. 


OXTCHLORIDE  OF  LEAD  FOB  WHITE  PAINT. 

Mr.  PATmrsoN,  of  Gateshead,  has  patented  a  procen  for  the  preparation 
of  a  white  lead  for  painting,  which  is  described  as  possessing  qualities  for 
that  purpose  superior  to  those  of  the  common  white  lead  : 

**  This  compound  the  patentee  oalls  ozychloride  of  lead.  It  consists  of 
one  atom  of  chloride  of  lead,  united  to  one  atom  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  Pb 
CI  +  Pb  O.  To  obtain  this  compound,  the  patentee  dissolves  pure  chloride 
of  lead  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.,  in  the  proportion  of 
five-sixths  of  a  pound  to  a  cubic  foot  of  water;  and  to  convert  this  chloride 
mto  the  above  compound,  he  adds  a  solution  of  caustic  lime,  baryta,  soda, 
or  potash,  in  tiie  proportion  of  half  an  equivalent  of  either,  respectively  ; 
but  he  prefers  to  use  lime  on  aocoimt  of  ita  cheapness.  When  lime  is 
employed,  a  saturated  solution  of  it  is  made  in  ooftd  water,  in  which  case 
a  cubic  foot  of  such  solution  will  contain  half  an  equivalent  at  HbeiMaBdA 
of  lead  contained  in  the  cubic  foot  of  the  above  proportions  of  cfabride 
and  water.  Should  the  water  employed  contain  sulphates  or  carbonates, 
these  will  precipitate  a  portion  of  the  lead ;  in  such  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  more  chloride  than  above  spedfled,  as  it  is  necessary  tiiat  the 
lime  should  never  be  in  excess,  as  then  the  compound  produced  would  not 
be  white,  but  a  mixture  of  M-hite  and  litharge.  'When  the  above  two 
solutions  are  prepared,  they  must  be  mixed  suddenly  together,  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  patentee  employs  two  tumbling  boxes,  placed  over  a  cistern, 
each  of  about  sixteen  cubic  feet  capacity,  these,  being  filled  to  the  same 
height  with  their  respective  solutions,  are  suddenly  inverted,  and  the 
solutions  arc  mixed  instantaneously  in  the  cistern  into  whidi  they  fall. 
Wlicn  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  the  dear  supernatant  liquid,  which 
consists  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  is  run  off  into  another 
dstern  or  tank,  and  more  lime  water  is  run  into  it,  to  predpitate  any  lead 
that  may  still  remain  in  it.  Although  the  patentee  prefers  to  use  the  pore 
chloride  of  lead,  impure  chloride  may  be  employed ;  only  in  this  case  it 
will  be  necessary  first  to  wash  out  any  chlorides  of  iron  or  manganese  that 
the  impure  salt  may  contain,  and  then,  previous  to  proportioning  the 
chloride  and  water,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  pure  diloride  present  ia 
the  sample.*' — Patent  Jourmal, 


ON  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  IN  CAST- 
IRON  POTS. 

BT  MR.  RODER,  APOTHECART. 

The  platina  stills  used  in  large  oil  of  vitriol  manufactories  are  very 
costly,  and  the  gloss  retorts,  which  were  formerly  employed  for  concen- 
trating the  so-called  pan-sulphuric  acid,  are  easily  broken  and  inconvenient. 
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Mr.  Boder,  apothecary,  tried  therefore  cast-iron  enamelled  pots,  and  safia- 
fied  himself  that  the  enamel  was  not  at  all  destroyed  by  boiling  tnlphnric 
add.  It  is  well  known  that  enamelled  vessels  suffer  mnch,  if  the  contents 
are  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  with  liquids,  however,  even  if  they  be  strong 
acids,  this  is  not  the  case,  supposing  that  the  enamel  is  very  good,  and 
ptoperiy  fused. 

The  enamel  of  the  cast>iron  pots  employed  by  Roder  was  prepared  in 
the  following  manner :— 1  part  burnt  alum,  4  parts  red  lead,  2  parts 
nliceous  earth  are  ground  as  finely  as  possible,  mixed  together,  and  then 
fused  till  the  mass  flows  gently;  it  is  then  j^uoged  in  water  and  again 
polverized. 

Of  this  powder*  fifteen  parU  are  triturated  as  finely  as  possible  with 
twenty  parts  of  siliceotts  earth,  and  three  parts  of  tin-ash  or  oxide  of  tin, 
ten  rubbed  down  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ai^ied  by  means  of  a  soft 
bnub  to  the  interior  surface  of  a  caieftilly  polished  and  smoothly  turned 
east-iroo  pot ;  the  operation  Is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  but  not  befoie 
the  preceding  coating  has  become  perfectly  dry.  Pots  with  flat  circnlar 
bottoms  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of  Ihsing  the  CTwn*?!  is 
known. 

With  ngud  to  the  eoncentratioa  of  the  pan-Bulphurrc  acid  in  these  pots 
flvalsBSftseale^  the  best  ]^an  witt  be  In  have  a  besfeB^sppaatus  for  four 
pots,  each  for  two  or  three  hundred-weight  of  acid.  Larger  pots  would 
considerably  increase  the  expense,  whilst,  by  fbnr  or  six  such  heating 
apparatus,  with  which  sixteen  to  twenty-four  pots  can  be  constantly  kept 
in  operation,  larger  quantities  can  at  once  be  concentrated,  than  have  ever 
been  concentrated  in  the  largest  platina  stiU,  and  that  at  only  the  sixth  or 
eighth  part  of  the  cost,  not  reckoning  the  expensive  repairs  which  a  pla- 
tinum still  requires  from  time  to  time. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF 
NITmC  ACID  ON  IODIDE  OE  POTASSIUM. 

BY  lyn.  yoasi.,  jun. 

In  order  to  prove  the  presence  of  iodine  in  iodides  by  the  blue  co- 
louration of  the  starch,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  have 
usually  been  employed.  I  have  always  preferred  the  latter,  particularly 
in  the  experiments  performed  in  my  lectures;  since,  by  a  sm^l  excess  it 
sulphuric  acid  too  much  iodine  is  liberated,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
blue  colour  may  become  too  deep.  Sulphuric  acid  has,  moreover,  the 
disadvantage  that  if  there  be  a  small  proportion  of  sulphurous  acid 
present  the  reaction  is  prevented.  Chlorine  water,  which  may  certainly 
be  considered  in  this  respect  as  the  most  sensible  reagent,  is  inconvenient, 
because  the  smallest  excess  of  it  instantaneously  decolourises  the  blue 
compound.  Becently,  however,  it  occurred  to  me  several  times  that  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  mixed  with  starch-paste,  assumed,  upon 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  even  after  some  time,  no  blue  colour,  a  circum- 
stance which  attracted  my  attention  the  more,  as  for  years  this  experiment 
performed  in  the  above-described  manner  never  failed  me.  Thus  induced 
to  examine  this  subject  closer,  I  mixed  a  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  with  fresh  prepared  starch  paste,  and  upon  adding  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  the  mixture  did  not  become  blue,  but  after  a  few  hours  a 
Aght  reddish  colouration  showed  itselt  Even  by  heating  it  the  bine 
colour  did  not  appear,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  amylum  had  previously 
been  added.  When,  however,  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  was 
heated  with  the  fttric  acid  before  the  paste  was  added,  the  iodine  was 
liberated,  and  was  indicated  by  the  starch.  For  this  experiment  nitric 
acid  not  concentrated  had  been  employed,  and  which  was  perfectly  free 
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fh>in  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  nitrous  acid.  When,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  commercial  nitric  acid,  even  in  a  diluted  state,  was  employed,  the 
blue  colour  immediately  appeared.  This  acid  always  contains  sulphuric 
acid  and  nitrous  acid  in  varying  proportions,  and  this  impurity  is  required 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

I  hare  found  that  by  adding  the  smallest  quantity  (not  so  much  as 
one-half  per  cent.)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  some  nitrous  acid,  the  pure 
nitric  acid  can  be  fitted  for  colouring  the  iodide  of  potassium  starch-paste 
blue.  The  iodide  of  potassium  starch-paste  is  consequently  a  very  deli- 
cate test  of  the  purity  of  nitric  acid,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  nitric  acid, 
which  has  no  instantaneous  effect  upon  it,  is  perfectly  free  from  tlie  usual 
impurities,  namely,  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  nitrous  acid.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  obserre,  that  nitric  acid,  when  subjected  to  this  test, 
must  not  be  concentrated  but  diluted  with  water,  as  the  perfectly  con- 
centrated acid,  eyen  if  ever  so  pure,  immediately  decomposes  the  iodide- 
paste.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  very  much  diluted  the  iodide-paste  is  still  a 
sufficiently  delicate  agent  to  detect  nitrous  acid. 


LUNAR  CAUSTIC  WITH  A  METALLIC  NUCLEUS. 

Lunar  caustic  fused  round  a  platina  wire  has  been  employed  by 
Chaiasaignac  for  operating  with  greater  safety  in  cavities,  where  the  Arao- 
ture  of  the  caustic  might  be  dangerous.  The  lunar  caustic  thus  applied 
adheres  firmly  to  the  wire,  even  when  cracked* 

ATOMIC  WEIGHT  OF  LANTHANIUM  AND  DIDYM. 

BT  MR.  C  MARIQNAO. 

According  to  Marignac's  researches  the  equivalent  of  LanAaniwn 
is  fiSS  (0=100)  or  47.0  (H=il ).  The  results  of  previous  investigations 
are  as  follows: — 

According  to  Choubine  r=  451.88 

'*  Rammelsberg  z=  554.88 

"  Mosander z:  580 

"  Herman r=  600. 

From  Marignac's  experiments  we  may  assume  that  the  equivalent  of 
Didi/m  is  at  least  620  (0=100)  or  49.6  (H-j=1),  perhaps  somewhat  higher. 
AnnaL  der  Chemie  und  Pkarm, 


ON  CREOSOTE  AND  CARBOLIC  ACID. 

BT  DR.  VON  GORUF-BBSANEZ. 

I  HAVE  convinced  myself  that  the  so-called  Creosote,  obtained  firom 
Frankfort,  is  almost  pure  carbolic  acid,  and  that  these  two  substances  are 
by  no  means  so  related  together  as  might  be  concluded  from  their  re- 
spective composition  and  properties,  for  the  products  of  decomposition  are 
by  no  means  equal  in  the  two.  By  treating  the  Frankfort  carbolic  acid 
with  chlorate  of  potash  and  muriatic  acid,  I  readily  obtained  chloranilt 
wliicli  was  absolutely  not  the  cose  with  the  Bohemian  creosote  even  after 
repeated  experiments ;  the  latter  yielded  a  t/eUow^  oUy  substance  of  a 
penetrating  aromatic  smell,  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  Stadder's  oS^ 
which  this  person  obtained  by  treating  starch  with  chlorine,  and  whldi  he 
considers  as  a  general  product  of  decomposition  of  organic  substanoet* 
From  this  oil,  however,  dark  orange  yellow  crystals  separated  after  some 
time,  the  small  quantity  of  which  did  not  admit  of  %ny  extended  exa« 
mination.  Neither  could  I  obtain  nitrospirolic  acid  (Laurent's  nitropheDetic 
acid)  from  creosote  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid. 
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TBICHROMATE  OP  POTASH. 

Ir,  according  to  Rotke,  bichromate  of  potash  be  disaolved  in  common 
nitric  acid  at  (>0^  crystals  axe  forme  d  whUst  the  solution  is  slowly  cooling. 
These  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  different  salts,  which  can  be  mecha- 
nically separated.  The  trichromate  of  potash  forms  glittering,  deep-red, 
oblique^  rectangular  prisms  ;  blackeos  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
decrepitates  slightly  when  hcatei  ;  and  fuses  at  from  140^  to  150°  C.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  latter  solution,  however,  soon 
becomes  decomposed  in  the  air.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  its  formula  is 
EO+3CrOt.  Mitscherlich  has  some  time  since  noticed  the  existence  of 
this  salt 


BLACKING  (Liquid). 

Ivory  black 8  oz. 

Treacle 6  oz. 

Vinegar    24  oz. 

OU  of  Vitriol l  oz.  (by  weight) 

Sperm  oil 10  dr. 

To  be  mixed  in  the  above  order,  in  a  mortar. 


BLACKING  (l\wte). 

Ivory  black albs. 

Oil  of  vitriol 4  oz. 

Treacle 1  lb. 

Sweet  oil  4oz. 

Vinegar    ,5  oz. 

Sulphate  of  iron ^  oz. 

(Dissolved  in  liot  water  5  oz.) 
Gum  Arabic f  oz.        Mix. 


ROBBERY  BY  MEANS  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

Margaret  Higgins  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  two  women  of  notorious  charac- 
ter, were  placed  at  the  bar  before  Mr.  Arnold  (at  Worship-street),  for 
further  examination,  charged  with  stealing  a  watch,  wearing  appard,  &c., 
ftom  Mr.  F.  H.  Jewett,  Solicitor,  of  West  Ham,  and  lime -street  City, 
while  he  was  under  the  mfluenoe  of  chloroform. 

Mr.  Jewett,  on  the  1 0th  of  January,  was  walking  slowly  along  the  White- 
chapel-road,  when  he  felt  some  one  touch  his  sid^  at  the  same  time  a  rag 
was  held  beifbre  his  mouth,  and  he  inmiediately  became  insensible.  Upon 
his  senses  being  partially  restored,  he  found  himself  naked,  on  a  dirty 
bed,  in  a  wretched  apartment,  with  only  a  piece  of  rag  thrown  over  him. 
His  trowsers  were  on  a  chair,  covered  with  mud,  showing  that  he  had 
fidlen  down,  or  had  been  dragged  along  the  street  His  watch,  money, 
and  some  of  his  clothes  were  stolen.  With  much  diflEiculty  he  made  his 
escape,  and  has  beoi  seriously  ill  up  to  the  time  of  January  S4th,  when  he 
was  reported  to  be  delirious,  and  not  aUe  to  attend  on  that  day  at 
the  oflioe.  It  wdl  farther  stated,  that  a  man  named  Gallagher,  with 
whom  one  of  the  women  cohabited,  had  been  operated  upon  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  that  he  had  contrived  to  bring  sway  with  him  some  of  the 
**  stuff**  with  which  he  had  been  sent  to  sleep  during  the  operation. 

VOL.  IX.  2d 
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The  priioners  were  remanded  for  a  week,  to  await  the  result  of  the  alarm- 
iDg  state  to  whidi  the  prosecutor  is  reduced. 

The  ahore  is  oondeused  from  the  Timet  of  January  25th,  and  some  of 
tlie  circumstances  are  so  marYellous  that  we  can  scarcely  helieye  the  state- 
ment to  he  literally  correct  The  instantaneous  insensihility  said  to  hare 
heen  produced  hy  the  clumsy  application  of  a  rag  to  the  face  in  the  street, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  what  usually  occurs  when  chloroform  is  adminis- 
tered hy  medical  men,  under  the  favourahle  circumstances  of  a  hospital 
and  a  willing  patient.  We  hare  generally  ohserred  that  several  inspira- 
tions are  required,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve,  hefore  comvlete  insensibility  is 
produced.  But  in  the  above  case,  and  several  others  which  we  have  lately 
seen  in  the  police  reports,  it  appears  that  the  victims  became  insensible 
before  they  have  even  time  to  push  the  rag  away  from  their  faces,  that 
without  a  struggle  they  are  passive  and  unconscious,  and  remain  so  for  a 
length  of  time. 

The  manner  in  which  the  chloroform  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  is 
scarcely  credible,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  patient  could  secrete 
and  steal  a  bottle  of  chloroform  l>om  the  operating  theatre  of  a  hospital, 
stUl  less  is  it  likely  that  the  pickpockets  in  their  first  dibut  in  the  street 
should  display  the  amount  of  skill  and  experience  attributed  to  them.  We 
fear  the  worst  part  of  the  mystery  is  not  yet  unravelled,  and  think  it 
much  more  likely  that  the  offence,  if  perpetrated  as  described,  is  a  part 
of  a  system  coming  into  fashion  among  the  swell  mob,  which  certainly 
demands  investigation,  and  vigorous  measures  for  its  suppression.  At 
the  same  time  we  think  the  fact  (?)  that  the  effects  described  were  actually 
produced  by  chloroform  requires  fiurther  confirmation. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

INSANITY   FROM  CHLOSOFOBM. 

Db.  Webster  related  the  following  case,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
professional  friend,  in  consequence  of  perusing  in  the  Lancet  a  report  of 
the  three  similar  instances  he  had  mentioned  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
Society.  Only  one  drachm  of  chloroform,  sprinkled  upon  a  handkerchief, 
was  used  *,  but  the  effect  it  produced  was  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  the 
patient,  after  inhaling,  remained  quite  insensible,  which  greatly  alarmed 
the  attendants.  With  the  insensibility  there  was  likewise  deadly  paleness 
of  the  countenance  ;  however,  she  slowly  rallied,  but  had  a  painful  and 
protracted  labour.  During  several  days  subsequently,  the  lady  continued 
in  a  very  nervous  condition,  although  not  then  actually  incoherent,  but 
she  soon  became  so  furiously  maniacal  as  to  require  coercion  by  a  strait- 
waistcoat.  After  being  insane  during  many  months,  the  patient  gradually 
recovered  her  reason,  and  ultimately  got  convalescent.  Considering  it 
was  only  from  accumulated  facts  and  extensive  experience  that  sound 
practical  knowledge  respecting  the  employment  of  ^lon^orm  in  mid- 
wifery could  be  acquired.  Dr.  Webster  then  said  he  had  related  the  pre- 
sent, as  likewise  the  previous  examples  of  insanity  following  its  use,  in 
order  to  contribute  data  towards  that  important  object ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  state,  that  he  should  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  other  practitioners  would  communicate  to  him  any  well-marked 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  with  particulars  which  they  may  have  met  with 
during  their  practice,  as  he  (Dr.  Webster)  was  very  desirous  of  collecting 
additional  evidence  upon  this  interesting  sutject ;  of  course,  on  the  express 
understanding  that  neither  the  patient's  name  should  be  divulged,  nor  the 
correspondent  in  any  way  compromised,  all  such  comniunications  will  be 
considered  strictly  confidential  in  regard  to  individuals.— ilfsdica/  Gazette, 

[Other  cases  are  required  to  prove  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  puerperal 
mania.— Ed.  Pbarm.  JoubnajuJ 
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KOYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Tub  Friday  evening  meetings  oommenoed  for  the  ensuing  season  on  the 
18th  of  January,  on  D?liich  occasion,  Dr.  Buckland,  who  Iiad  been  an* 
nounced  to  Lecture  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  by  artesian 
wells,  being  prevented  by  ill  health  from  fulfilling  his  engagement,  Pro- 
fessor Grove  supplied  his  place,  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  some  recent 
researches  of  continental  philosophers. 

He  first  adverted  to  the  investigations  of  Regnault,  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  government,  on  the  subject  of  respircUion.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  experiments  was  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  analysis  of  the  gases  was  exhibited  and  ex* 

Slained.  He  stated  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  had  tended  to  con- 
rm,  in  their  principal  features,  those  previously  made  by  Allen, 
Feppys,  and  others.  Some  interesting  points  had  been  determined,  how* 
ever,  especially  with  reference  to  the  respiration  of  animals.  Thus,  it 
was  found,  that  small  animals  absorb  much  mor6  oxygen,  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  than  large  animals  ;  that  cold-blooded  animals  absorb  very  little 
oxygen  ;  and  that  hybemating  animals,  while  dormant,  absorb  both  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  and  fatten  on  respiration.  It  was  found  also  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  might  be  replaced  by  hydrogen,  without  any  apparent 
alteration  of  the  effect.  This  result  was  illustrated  by  placing  a  couple 
of  sparrows  under  a  receiver,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  supply  of  which  was 
maintained  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Mr.  Grove  subsequently  described  some  recent  researches  of  Matteucd 
on  Animal  Electricity  ;  and  he  lastly  referred  to  the  investigations  of  M. 
Pasteur,  a  French  Chemist,  on  the  molecular  condition  of  isomeric  bodies. 
A  double  racemate  of  soda  and  ammonia  was  found  by  M.  Pasteur  to 
form  two  classes  of  crystals,  having  the  same  chemical  composition,  but 
differing  in  optical  properties,  even  when  in  solution.  Thus  a  solution  of 
each  kind  of  crystal  being  made  in  water,  the  one  turned  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  whilst 
a  mixture  of  the  two  produced  no  deviation. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  25th  of  January,  Professor  Brande  lectured  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar.  He  gave  a  full 
description  of  the  process  recently  patented  by  M.  Sevier  and  Dr.  Scoffem, 
in  which  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphurous  acid  are  employed. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Infant  Orphan  Asylum  (Wanstead). — A  correspondent  requests  us  to 
notice,  for  the  information  of  Chemists,  the  case  of  Benjamin  Pearson 
Coleman  and  Frances  Susan  Coleman,  who  are  candidates  for  admission 
into  this  institution.  Their  late  father,  a  Chemist,  of  Lincoln,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  under  pressure  of  poverty  and  despondency,  leaving  seven  children 
destitute,  all  under  eleven  years.  The  youngest,  aged  four  months,  has 
lately  died. 

Beta  (Carlisle).~(l.)  Tincture  of  cantharides,  added  to  pomatum,  is  fre- 
quently used  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair,  about  Si^o^  may  be  used;  but 
the  proportions  used  are  various.  Spirit  of  rosemary  is  also  employed  with 
oil,  and  sometimes  oil  of  mace  and  tincture  of  cantharides.  We  have  no 
experience  as  to  the  efficacy  of  these  preparations. — (2.)  The  yomig  man 
alluded  to  would  be  admissible  on  passing  the  examination. 

inquirer, — Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water,  and  the  wax  in  the  turpentine, 
and  mix. 

AnucuM.^A  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  used  to  prevent  dry-rot 
in  timber,  and  might  be  available  for  arresting  decay  of  a  similar  nature  in 
other  vegetable  substances. 
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Q.Z.  W*  will  ftad  a  formula  for  blacking  In  this  number.  The  colouring 
matter  in  genuine  aromatic  confection  is  saffron.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
state  what  substitutes  are  used. 

A  Low  of  Justice  (Stockton)  complains  of  the  practice  which  he  says  is 
adopted  by  some  Chemists,  of  retaining  prescriptions  which  are  brought  to 
be  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the  customer  always  to  come  to 
themselves  for  the  medicine  in  future.  This  is  not  the  usual  practice  in 
England.  It  is  a  line  of  policy  which  cuts  two  ways.  A  customer,  having 
lost  one  prescription  in  that  manner,  would  be  likely  to  take  the  next  to 
another  uiop,  where  prescriptions  are  returned,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  In  France  it  is  customary  for  Chemists  to  retain  the  original 
prescriptions,  giving  copies  if  required. 

C  (Norwich).— (1.)  Because  the  salt  is  neutral. — (2.)  By  means  of  a 
soluble  salt  of  baryta,  which  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid. — (3.)  See 
Vol.  vii.,  No.  7. 

*'  A  Promoter  "  should  write  to  the  secretary,  with  his  name  and  address. 

CJR» — Blaine's  Veterinary  Art 

A  Subscriber. — The  vendor  of  a  patent  medicine,  whether  wholesale  or 
retail,  must  take  out  a  patent  medicine  licence.  He  may  keep  an  assistant, 
w^ho  need  not  have  the  licence;  but  an  agent,  selling  on  commission,  is  a 
patent  medicine  vendor,  and  is  liable. 

M,P,S,  (Islington). — The  suggestion  will  receive  attention ;  but  space 
will  not  admit  of  all  that  our  correspondent  desires. 

Caiff'me,  Caw  fAee.-p-The  communication  is  clever  and  humorous,  but 
personal,  and  might  give  offence,  without  producing  the  object  desired. 

2%s  Medical  Protection  Society. — The  efforts  of  this  Society  to  deprive 
Chemists  of  the  right  of  dispensing  prescriptions  having  failed,  it  has  for  some 
time  past  devoted  its  attention  to  collecting  ^e  debts  of  Apothecaries,  and 
now  proposes  to  resolve  itself  into  a  bank,  to  take  care  qf  the  money  of  its 
members,  after  having  obtained  it  1  The  smallest  deposits  are  thankfully 
received. 

Cheap  Mode  of  obtaining  Morphia, — ^We  accidentally  forgot  to  mention 
last  mouth  a  method  of  obtaining  morphia,  by  which  some  of  our  members 
have  suffered  loss.  A  man,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  brings  a  prescription, 
ordering  a  mixture,  and  also  a  scruple  of  acetate  of  morphia  to  be  used  as 
directed.  He  takes  the  morphia  with  him,  and  says  he  wUl  call  for  the  mix- 
ture, and  pay  for  both  ;  but  never  calls  again. 

Amalgam  for  Stopping  Teeth^ln  default  of  practical  experience,  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  information  desired  by  several  correspondents  ;  but  our 
friend,  Mr.  Arnold  Rogers,  has  promised  to  fiivour  us  with  a  paper  on  the 
subject  for  next  month. 

Bebtew.—{  1.)  Yes.—  (2.)  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  A  new  edition  is  shortly 
expected. 

E.J.  IK— Benzole  is  a  good  solvent  for  copal.  Rectified  spirit,  containing 
a  little  camphor,  will  also  dissolve  it  when  aided  bv  heat, 

W,  J?.,  M.  P,  S. — Alcoholic  extract  of  Indian  hemp  should  be  used  in 
making  the  tincture.  An  aqueous  extract  which  is  insoluble  in  spirit  is 
sometimes  sold,  but  it  is  worthless. 

Erratum. — In  the  number  for  December,  pages  275  and  276,  for  stoji^oef^ 
read  mangroves, 

AdverUsements  to  Mr.  CHURCHiLLy  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

InstrucuoDs  from  Members  and  Associates^  respectbg  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  JBloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EDnoR,  33S,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  dedred  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  PHARMACOPGBIA. 

Nbaelt  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  rumour  that  a  new 
Pharmacopoeia  was  about  to  make  its  appearance  caused  a  sensation 
in  the  profession.  This  sensation  was  not  attended  with  much  excite- 
ment or  sanguine  hopes,  but  resembled  that  speculative  curiosity 
which  is  elicited  by  an  announcement  respecting  tne  probable  passing 
of  a  medical  bill,  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax,  or  the  reduction  of  the 
pension  list — subjects  wnich  are  annually  fired  off  in  the  form  of  bUuik 
cartridge,  like  the  artillery  at  a  review. 

The  rharmacopoeia  had  for  several  years  been  understood  to  be  in 
jitogresa;  and  in  June,  1848,  we  were  informed,  on  what  we  believed 
to  1^  good  authority,  that  the  proof  sheets  were  actually  before  the 
College,  and  the  bundles  of  demy  waiting  for  the  fiat  from  Pall  Midi 
East. 

The  anticipations  founded  on  thb  intelligence  were  not  realised. 
The  new  Pharmacopoeia  not  having  been  completed,  a  reprint  of 
the  old  edition  has  tdcen  place.  We  imderstand  that  Mr.  Kichard 
Phillips  is  now  engaged  on  the  work,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  it 
will  be  completed  by  the  time  the  old  one  is  agiun  out  of  print. 


MEDICAL  REFORM. 

THB  BBJBCnON  07  PHABMAGT  AT  UNCOUT's-INV  ITELDS. 

Whbk  the  proposition  to  establish  a  College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners was  first  announced,  we  pointed  out  the  retrograde  character 
and  injurious  tendency  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  all  grades 
and  divisions  of  the  profession  into  one  heterc^neous  compound. 
The  project  contained  within  itself  the  elements  oiimpossibility,  being 
founaed  on  the  principle  of  e(][ual  rank,  equal  qualincation,  and  uni- 
yersality  of  talent,  conditions  mcompatible  with  the  known  statistics 
of  the  human  race.  Pharmacy  was  mvolved  in  the  proposition,  as  no 
provision  was  made  for  separating  the  profession  from  the  trade  in 
drugs.    It  is  on  this  account  that  we  animadvert  on  the  subject. 

After  a  hard  fisht,  the  scheme  was  abandoned  by  all  parties,  and 
generally  acknowkdged  to  be  undesirable. 

The  next  movement  consisted  in  an  endeavour  to  introduce  *' reform" 
into  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  to  adapt  that  venerable  institution 
to  tiie  object  in  view.  For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
functions  of  the  College  to  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and  Pharmacy ;  to 
admit  General  Practitioners  into  the  Council ;  and  to  modify  the  dis- 
tinctions between  Fellows  and  Members.  In  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion it  was  gravely  urged  that  no  person  could  be  competent  to  prac- 
tise Surgery  unless  he  possessed  also  some  knowledge  of  Medicine, 
Midwifery,  and  Pharmacy ;  and  it  was  deduced  from  this  admitted 
fact  that,  therefore,  the  College  of  Surgeons  ought  to  include  these 
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branches  of  knowledge  in  its  curriculum !  On  the  same  principle 
arithmetic  and  the  Latin  language  might  be  included,  as  a  person 
unable  to  translate  and  understand  a  prescription,  would  not  be  able 
to  write  one. 

It  appears  remarkable  after  it  had  been  decided  that  a  CoUeffe  of 
General  Practitioners  should  not  be  established — that  it  diould  have 
been  proposed  to  convert  the  College  of  Surgeons  into  a  College  of 
General  Practitioners.  This  latter  scheme,  as  well  as  ^e  former  one, 
has  been  warmly  advocated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  as  a  panacea 
for  the  privations  and  grievances  sustained  by  the  "  13000  injured 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons."  In  what  manner  it  is  calciuated 
to  effect  the  object,  is  not  ezplained. 

The  Council  of  the  College  have  decided  against  the  amalgamation, 
adhering  to  their  own  legitimate  province — Surgery,  and  declining  to 
admit  Shubarb  within  thdr  walls.  That  such  a  proposal  should 
ever  have  been  entertained  is  marvellous,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  there  are  those  in  the  profession,  or  connected  with  it, 
who  perseverin^ly  fan  the  flame  of  discontent  bv  advocating  thai 
which  is  impossible,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible,  could  only  be 
ephemeral. 

The  disposition  to  separate  Pharmacy  as  much  as  possible  from 
Medical  and  Surreal  practice  has  of  late  years  been  gaining  sround, 
and  we  are  convmced  that  the  rational  mode  of  reforming  me  pro- 
fession consists  rather  in  the  proper  classification  of  its  elements  than 
in  the  union  of  all  into  a  monster  Frankenstein,  a  ccHnpound  of 
mediocrity  and  incompatibility. 


THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  WINDOW  TAX. 

Wb  have  alluded  to  this  subject  amon^  those  which  have  for  some 
years  past  occasioned  a  slisht  periodical  agitation  to  no  purpose.  There 
IS  reason  to  believe,  that  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament  the 
agitation  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  fact  is  universally  known  and 
admitted,  that  the  Window  Tax  is  a  tax  upon  health — that  it  causes  the 
habitations  of  many  persons,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  classes,  to 
be  imperfectly  lighted  and  ventilated — and  that  it  presses  most  heavily 
upon  those  who  can  the  least  afford  to  pay  it.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  say  anything  agiunst  the  Window  Tax  which  has  not  been  said 
already.  The  public  hate  it,  Boards  of  Health  denounce  it,  the 
Grovemment  is  ashamed  of  it ;  yet  up  to  March,  1850^  it  still  exists, 
in  spite  of  the  boasting  about  bills  for  promoting  the  public  health, 
and  Utopian  schemes  for  sanitary  improvement. 

For  years  past,  it  has  been  customary  for  deputations  to  wait  upon 
the  Secretaiy  of  State,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  this  tax,  and  the 
following  stereotyped  answer  was  the  result :  "  Yes,  Gentlemen,  we 
admit  that  you  have  proved  your  case,  and  a  veiy  strone  one  it  is. 
The  Window  Tax  is  a  great  and  serious  evil,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
repeal  it  as  soon  as  possible.  But  before  we  can  give  a  positive  answer 
to  your  petition,  we  must  request  you  to  inform  us  what  tax  you  would 
prefer  in  its  place.  All  taxes  are  vexatious,  but  money  we  must  have, 
and  before  repealing;  one  tax,  we  must  be  prepared  with  a  substitute.** 
The  deputation  Iook  at  each  other,  but  not  being  prepared  to  say 
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which  new  t&z  is  the  most  **  deairable,^^  they  pause— on  which  the 
minister  expresses  his  great  regret,  and  bows  them  out. 

This  farce  has  been  acted  so  often,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  change 
of  circiunstances  we  might  have  despaired  of  any  other  result.  But 
fortunately  the  desired  cnange  has  taken  place,  and  the  present  is  the 
time  for  a  vigorous  agitation — ^for  a  strong  and  united  appeal  which 
will  take  no  denial.  The  account  of  the  reyenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  nation  for  the  past  year  shows  so  large  a  balance  in  hand,  that  the 
question  now  to  be  decided  is, — ^whattax  shall  be  repealed?  The 
public  are  on  the  alert ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous 
public  meetings,  committees,  petitions  to  Parliament,  and  instructions 
to  members  on  the  subject  of  the  window-tax,  we  may  infer  that  the 
public  have  determined  the  question — and  whenerer  tne  public  have 
arrived  at  a  sound  and  firm  determination  in  a  case  of  this  kind^ 
affectins^  the  welfare  of  the  million,  no  Grovemment  can  resist  the 
accumiuated  pressure  from  without.  We  therefore  feel  persuaded 
that  before  the  dose  of  the  present  session  the  tax  on  light  and  ur 
will  be  repealed. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WATER  COMPANIES. 

Of  the  numerous  projects  lately  in  contemplation  for  proyi<Sng 
the  public  with  an  improved  supply  of  water,  two  only  have  passed 
the  requisite  ordeal  for  introduction  into  Parliament— namely,  the 
Henley  Company  and  the  London  (Watford)  Spring-water  Company  ; 
the  former  proposing  to  obtain  water  from  the  Tmimes  at  Henley— 
the  latter  from  the  Chalk  Springs,  near  Watford.  In  reference  to 
these  rival  projects,  warm  controversies  have  arisen  respecting  the 
comparative  merits  of  wells  and  rivers,  as  a  source  of  supplj,  both  in 
remd  to  quality  and  quantity.  Some  interesting  discussions  have 
taken  place  at  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  which  the  several 
theories  have  been  explained  and  argued.  From  these  and  other  late 
discussions  on  the  subject,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  deductions : 

1st.  That  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  otcners  of  milU,  the  sup* 
ply  contained  in  the  rivers  and  tributary  springs  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  the  demand. 

2nd.  The  ownen  of  wells  deny  tiie  existence  of  a  sufficient  supply 
in  the  London  basin,  or  chalk  formation  in  the  environs. 

3rd.  Professional  weU-wnkers  and  their  agents  give  directiy  opposite 
evidence,  declaring  that  the  supply  is  fully  adequate.^ 

4th.  The  agents  of  each  company  flatly  contradict  those  of  the 
others. 

5  th.  The  old  companies  are  not  at  present  engaged  in  the  controversy, 
but  reserve  their  evidence  for  the  parliamentary  conimittee. 

As  the  questions  in  dispute  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public,  and  reqxure  for  tneir  solution  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
chemical  aad  geological  evidence  wiUiin  our  reach,  we  intend  to  pursue 
the  subject  in  our  next  number,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear  and 
impartial  statement  of  the  facts.  Some  information  on  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  water  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  tiiis  number. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

MB.  8QUIBE,  PBESIDXHT,  DT  THE  CHAIB. 

Tms  following  papers  were  read : — 
ON  THE  RESIN  OF  THE  NORWAY  SPRUCE  FIR. 

(^Abies  excdsa.) 

BT  MR.  DANIEL  HANBUBT,  JUN. 

In  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  London  Pharmaoopceia,  two  forms  of 
the  resin  of  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir  (Abies  excelsd)  are  enumerated : 
one,  Abietis  resina,  called  Common  Thus  or  Frankincense ;  the  other, 
Pix  ahietina  or  Burgundy  pitch.  The  latter  is  stated  to  be  the  resin 
in  a  prepared  state  (Resina  prceparata\  the  preparation  essentially 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  impurities  by  straining. 

The  first  of  these  substances,  viz.,  Abielis  resina^  is  rare  in  English 
commerce,  and  it  was  not  until  during  a  recent  visit  to  Switzerland, 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  authentic  specimen.  In 
many  parts  of  tnat  country  this  species  of  Abies  is  very  abundant, 
forming  extensive  and  beautiful  tracts  of  forest.  The  resin  exudes 
spontaneously  from  fissures  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  eepecialljr  from 
tnose  places  where  branches  have  been  broken  off.  When  it  first 
issues,  it  is  sometimes  quite  transparent  and  liquid,  but  is  more  com- 
monly found  opaque,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  soft  consistence. 
By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  hardens  and  becomes  of  a  browner  tint. 
Some  of  the  hardened  tears  are  internally  white  and  opaque,  like  drop 
ammoniacum,  the  broken  surface  acquiring  a  pink  hue  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  odour  is  peculiar,  terebinuimate,  cheesy,  and  rather 
aromatic  ;  the  taste  slightly  bitter* 

The  article  now  sold  as  Abietis  resina^  is  believed  to  be  imported 
chiefly  from  America,  and  in  odour  and  colour  much  resembles  common 
American  turpentine  hardened  by  age.  It  usually  occurs  in  large 
a^lutinated  masses,  whose  surfaces  when  long  exposed  become  trans- 
parent, brittle,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Internally,  they  are  soil 
and  opaque,  pale  yellow  marbled  with  whitish  patches.  The  odour  is 
that  of  common  America^  turpentine,  though  not  so  powerful.  Some 
of  this  resin  appears  to  have  exuded  spontaneously,  and  contains  such 
impurities  as  small  chips  of  wood,  sticks,  leaves,  &c.  The  leaves  are 
evidently  not  those  of  the  Norway  spruce  fir. 

When  genuine  Abietis  resina  is  melted  in  hot  water,  strained  and 
cooled,  we  obtain  Burgundy  pitch,  as  a  very  pale,  ^^dlowish  brown 
substance,  almost .  entirely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  softening  in 
the  hand,  and  having  a  peculiar,  agreeable,  aromatic  odour.  Burgundy 
pitch,  apparently  genume,  is  imported  from  Hamburgh  in  tubs  called 
stands^  each  containing  about  one  hundred  pounds,  but  it  is  usually  in 
so  impure  a  state  as  to  require  straining,  sometimes  a  rather  difiicult  pro- 
cess mvolving  considerable  loss.  It  is  moist,  of  a  greyish  buff  colour 
speedily  becoming  dark  on  the  surface  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  when 
strained  it  acquires  a  browner  hue,  and  is  very  adhesive.  It  was 
formerly  callea  Rhine  pitch,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  imported 
variety  now  seldom  seen,  which  was  designated  Baltic  pitch. 
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Baltic  pitch  is  a  brittle  resin,  externally  transparent,  and  of  a  brlsht 
yellowish  brown  colonr,  internally  pale  buff,  and  very  opaque.  Its 
odour  is  sliffht  but  agr^bie,  though  wanting  the  peculiarity  of  that 
of  senuine  Burgundy  pitch.    I  know  not  its  botanical  origin. 

Artificial  Burgundy  pitch,  apparently  intended  as  an  imitation  of 
the  sort  last  described  (since  it  strikingly  'differs  from  the  Hambureh 
or  genuine  sort)  is  manufactured  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  is  sold 
in  bladders,  as  a  clean,  brittle  resin,  very  moist,  of  a  fine  orange  yellow 
colour,  and  haying  but  little  odour  and  taste.  It  does  not  completely 
dissolye  in  cold  alcohol. 

Other  yarieties  of  spurious  Burgundy  pitch  are  employed  on  the 
continent,  but  as  they  do  not  occur  in  English  commerce,  it  seems 
unnecessary  here  to  describe  them. 

In  answer  to  some  questions,  Mr.  Hahbubt  stated  that  he  belieyed 
the  resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir  was  not  collected  as  an  article  of  commerce 
in  the  districts  which  he  had  yisited,  and  from  which  he  had  obtained 
his  specimens.  The  trees  grow  to  a  considerable  height,  oflen  more 
than  a  hundred  feet. 

EAST  mDIAN  SENNA. 
Mr.  Jacob  Bbix,  in  reference  to  a  communication  on  this  subject 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  page  361,  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  seyeral  samples  or  senna,  namely, 
three  of  Alexandrian  (picked  **  sorts,^^  and  small),  and  three  of  East 
Indian  (Tinneyelly,  common  East  Indian,  and  Dr.  Gibson's,  from 
Bombay).    The  latter  was  the  sample  sent  to  the  Society  by  Dr. 
Royle,  m  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  quality. 
Inrasions  of  the  aboye  samples  of  senna  were  on  the  table.    Of  these 
the  common  East  Indian  yielded  the  deepest  coloured  infusion ;  Dr. 
Gibson's  not  quite  so  dark ;  the  Tinneyelly  the  lightest ;  while  the 
Alexandrian  was  intermediate  in  tint.    Mr.  Bell  obseryed,  that  he 
had  introduced  the  subject  with  a  yiew  of  pointing  out  a  mode  by 
which  he  thought  the  Society  might  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in 
checking  ihe  adulteration  of  Alexandrian  senna.    It  was  well  known 
that  this  senna  was  systematically  mixed,  consbting  of  lance-leayed 
and  oboyate  senna  with  cynanchum,  the  latter  constituting  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole.    It  had  been  said  by  some  persons  that  cynanchum 
answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  senna.    It  griped  and  it  pur^d,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  those  who  prefer  it  should  not  haye  it.    But 
he  contended  that  those  who  desire  senna  should  equally  be  accom- 
modated with  what  they  want,  and  that  if  the  profession  would  make 
a  firm  stand  against  the  preyalent  fraud,  and  refuse  to  purchase  the 
mixed  article,  self-interest  would  induce  the  collectors  to  send  genuine 
Alexandrian  senna  to  suit  the  demand.    Dr.  Gibson's  senna  resem- 
bled in  appearance  the  lance-leayed  senna  found  in  the  Alexandrian. 
Its  smell  and  condition  being  much  superior  to  the  common  East 
Indian,  it  might  be  useful  to  introduce  it  by  wa^  of  competition,  to 
driye  the  mixed  article  as  much  as  possible  out  of'^the  market.    When 
compared  with  what  is  oflen  sold  as  Alexandrian  senna,  it  certainly 
was  superior  in  appearance,  besides  being  a  genuine  senna.      Its 
medicinal  qualities  nad  been  tested  abroad  with  a  good  result;  and 
an  opportunity  was  now  afforded  for  testing  it  in  this  country,  a 
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consignment  havinff  been  made  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Peat,  <^  Mincing 
Lane.  If  the  resiut  should  be  fayourable,  a  further  supply  could  be 
obtained,  as  every  facility  existed  for  its  cultiTation.  K  no  other 
advantage  were  derived  from  the  inljroduction  of  this  senna,  it  nught 
assist  in  driving  the  Alexandrian  mixture  out  of  the  market.  Tius 
had  already  been  done  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  Tinnevelly  senna  was 
ffeneraliy  used,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  CristiBon,  who  had 
directed  attention  to  the  subject  some  years  ago.  But  the  supply  of 
Tinnevelly  senna  not  being  nearly  sufficient  to  supplant  the  Alexan« 
drian,  Dr.  Gibson  was  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  profession  by  his 
endeavours  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Bell  con« 
sidered  that,  in  reference  to  questions  of  this  description,  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  might  beneficially  exert  its  influence,  by  investi- 
l^ating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  productions,  and  encoura^ng 
the  introduction  of  those  which  are  known  to  beffenuine,  in  preference 
to  others  which  are  notoriously  and  systematicafl^  sophisticated. 

Two  samples  of  Tinnevelly  senna,  from  Mr.  Hill,  of  Little  Britain, 
were  on  the  table,  one  of  which  was  remarkably  fine,  being  a  fiur 
sample  of  eleven  bales  out  of  fifty-seven  imported  last  month. 

T^e  Chaikman  observed,  that  in  the  selection  of  senna,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  by  sample,  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  fragrant  odour,  which  ought  to  resemble  that  of  finesh  good  tea. 
In  this  respect,  he  found  the  Alexandrian  senna  superior  to  any  other 
kind,  but  the  sample  on  the  table  (firom  Dr.  Gibson)  more  nearly 
approached  the  right  odour  than  the  ordinary  East  Indian  senna. 
Alexandrian  senna  differed  very  much  in  quality,  in  regard  to  colour, 
the  condition  of  the  leaves,  and  also  in  the  proportion  of  cynanchum 
mixed  with  it. 

Mr.  HuMPAGE  observed,  that  Tinnevelly  senna  is  much  more  used 
in  the  west  of  England  than  it  is  in  London.  At  Bristol,  for  instance, 
it  is  very  ffenerally  kept  by  the  Druggists* 

A  Member  from  Bath  confirmed  the  above  statement ;  and  said  that, 
at  Bath,  Tinnevelly  senna  is  sold  as  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  senna, 
at  the  same  price  as  the  picked  Alexandrian. 

Mr.  TusTnr,  of  the  London  Hospital,  stated  that  at  their  institn* 
lion.  East  India  senna  wos  the  only  kind  used.  It  made  a  darker 
inflision,  which  was  considered  rather  an  advanta^,  and  was  found  to 
be  perfectly  efficient  as  a  purgative.  When  associated  with  the  usual 
correctives,  it  was  not  found  to  be  in  any  way  objectionable. 


ON  AMALGAMS  FOR  STOPPING  TEETH. 

BT  ASlfOLD  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  communicating,  throusb  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  a  few  remarks  on  amalgams,  as  weO  as  the  formula 
for  the  one  I  have  used  for  some  years ;  and  although  occasionally 
some  specimens  have  come  under  my  observation,  which  seemed  to 
possess  qualities  superior  to  the  general  character  of  amalgams,  yet, 
OD  the  whole,  I  have  been  satisfied  with  my  own  compound.  Not 
but  that  I  think  it  may  be  improved  upon ;  and,  when  leisure  time 
will  allow  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  hints  and  commum- 
catioDS  of  my  professional  brethren. 
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It  ahonld  be  thoronghlj  undentood,  that  whenerer  gold  fcul  CftH  be 
used,  it  ought  to  be ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  can  be.  In  mjr 
opinion,  amalgamg  should  be  used  only  whoi  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  is 
so  laise  as  to  endanffer  a  fracture  of  the  walls,  by  the  pressure  recpiired 
to  wdd  the  gold  foi^  or  when  the  tooth  is  too  tend^  to  allow  pressure 
upon  it  from  any  cause.  I  may  be  pemdtted  to  observe,  however, 
that  frequently  a  tooth  will  be  exquisitely  sensitive  when  amalgam  k 
^>plied ;  yet,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  or  more,  the  amal- 
gam will  appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of  removing  all  tenderness,  and 
a  perfect  gold  foil  plug  can  be  introduced  without  the  slightest  pain 
to  the  formerly  tender  cavity. 

For  some  years,  in  our  early  knowledge  of  amalgams,  nothing  but 
silver  coin  was  amalgamated  with  mercury.  This,  from  discolouring 
the  teeth  so  much,  gave  rise  to  improvements  in  that  respect ;  ano^ 
although  it  formed  a  verv  hard  and  useful  com|>ound,  its  tenden^  to 
oxidation  was  a  great  objection  to  its  use,  especially  in  the  side-front 
of  the  mouth.  Other  amalgams  were  substituted,  and  among  them 
pure  silver  amalgam,  which  does  not  discolour  when  both  the  silver 
and  mercury  are  perfectly  pure  (as  in  all  amalgams  the  metals  must  be, 
to  ensure  pmect  results) ;  but  it  is  too  friable  for  long  endurance,  and 
is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly.  Amalgams  of  ^tinum,  and  of 
gold  and  platinum,  have  been  much  us^  and  with  pretty  ^ood 
results,  though,  from  some  cause  or  other,  I  have  found  them  variable 
in  the  preparation. 

A  new  compound  has  lately  been  introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Paris,  in  tne  ^'Dental  News  Letter,"  for  January,  1850.  He 
describes  his  compound,  which  is  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  cadmium ; 
and  although  it  has  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his  anticipation, 
yet  he  merits  our  thanks  for  his  undisguised  and  honourable  commu- 
nications on  the  subject — ^perhaps  as  much  for  his  retractation  under 
Ms  sa7icUon,  as  for  its  introduction.  It  certainly  promised,  in  the 
outset,  to  be  a  great  boon,  principally  frx>m  its  great  facility  of 
application  and  endurance  of  colour.  Its  title  to  this  latter  property, 
however,  is  questionable  in  manv  cases,  and,  in  some  patients  of 
delicate  healtn,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  any  other^  of 
the  amalgams.  A  more  perfect  compound  is,  however,  now  being 
tested,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kobertson,  of  Bimungham ;  and  no  doubt 
that  gentleman  will  not  allow  the  liberality  of  our  American  brother 
to  surpass  his ;  but  Time,  the.  great  test  of  all  things,  is  necessary 
for  its  rejection  or  adoption. 

All  the  compounds  which  contain  copper  auickly  become  dis- 
coloured :  the  amalgam  is  more  compact,  but  its  black  colour  in  front 
is  most  objectionable.  Even  gold  having  a  trace  of  copper  in  the 
compound,  soon  becomes  black. 

I  was  favoured  with  a  communication,  a  few  months  ago,  bv  a  gen- 
tleman, who  has  for  some  time  employed  an  amalgam  o£  palladium, 
and  it  certainly  carried  evidence  of^  a  very  beautiful  preparation,  as 
oompact  and  of  finer  texture  than  the  amalgam  I  use ;  but  I  fancied 
it  was  slightly  more  discoloured  than  mine. 

I  will  now  give  the  instructions  necessary  for  preparing  the 
amalgam  I  have  so  long  used.  The  convenience  of  the  parties  making 
it  may,  however,  alter  thu  mode,  without  injury  to  its  eflicaoy :  but 
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as  most  dentists  have  a  solation  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  hand,  resulting 
from  their  work-room,  they  may  employ  it  without  any  loss. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  prepared  by  precipitation  m>m  the  nitrate 
hj  adding  common  salt.  A  pasty  deposit  mmiediaiely  takes  place ; 
and,  when  all  the  silver  is  thrown  down  (which  is  known  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  not  rendering  the  fluid  turbid), 
it  should  be  washed  and  drained,  so  as  to  leave  a  pasty  mass.  Into 
this  a  piece  of  zinc  is  immersed.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
(according  to  the  quantity  submitted),  all  the  silver  will  be  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state ;  you  then  remove  the  zinc.  To  ascertain  the 
weight  of  silver  you  have  to  amalgamate,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the 
piece  of  zinc  before  submitting  it  to  the  paste,  and  the  loss  of  weight 
which  the  zinc  sustains  will  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  metauic 
silver  produced.  To  this  may  be  added  six  or  eight  times  its  weight 
of  pure  mercury,  which  must  be  triturated  in  a  mortar,  with  warm 
water,  for  several  hours,  or  so  long  as  the  mass  continues  in  the  least 
to  discolour  the  water.  The  operator  wiU  discover  the  pasty  adhesive* 
ness  which  the  amalgam  will  acquire  as  he  proceeds ;  and  for  this  part 
of  the  process  it  is  better  to  have  an  excess  of  mercury,  which  can  be 
squeezed  out,  and  should  leave,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  an 
amalgam  composed  of  one  part  of  silver  and  four  parts  of  mercury* 
This  amalgam  of  silver  is  to  be  united  with  an  amalgam  of  gold. 

The  amalgam  of  gold  may  be  pre{)ared  bv  putting  ribbons  of  pure 
gold  (similar  in  thickness  to  that  which  gold  beaters  commence  oeat- 
mg  with)  into  heated,  or  nearly  boiling,  pure  mercury,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  four  mercury  to  one  gold.  This  may  be  poured  into  a 
mortar  containing  water,  and  washed,  as  the  silver  amalgam,  so  long 
as  the  least  discolouration  appears  in  the  water.  This  should  be 
freed  of  its  superfluous  mercury,  and  the  mass  should  consist  of  gold 
one  part,  mercury  three  parts. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  these  amalgams  retain  a  little  water 
in  the  interstices  of  the  mass ;  and  to  prevent  any  displacement  from 
the  spoon  in  after  use,  it  is  well  to  dry  them,  by  gently  rubbing  them 
with  a  soft  towel,  or  upon  bibulous  paper. 

The  amalgams  being  now  perfectly  pure,  it  nuiy  be  well  to  keep 
in  separate  boxes  the  little  pellets  necessary  for  combination  of  the 
compounds ;  and  the  proportions  are  two  parts  by  weight  of  the  gold 
amalgam  to  one  of  the  silver.  I  have  found  it  to  become  a  more  com- 
pact mass  by  the  first  crystallization,  although,  should  there  be  any 
residue,  it  may  be  heated,  and  rubbed  up  again,  with  a  fresh  supply 
for  a  future  operation.  The  two  pellets  had  better  be  triturated 
thoroughly  in  a  mortar  before  the  compound  is  submitted  to  the  flame 
of  a  spurit  lamp ;  and  I  have  observed  that,  for  the  better  incorpora- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  submit  it  to  heating  and  trituration  in  the  usual 
way,  three  or  four  times.  The  cavity  of  the  tooth  being  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  amalgam,  all  the  mercury  that  can  be 
pressed  out  between  the  thumb  and  migers  should  be  so  separated,  and 
the  compound  immediately  packed  in  the  cavity.  A  little  nicefy  is 
requisite  in  keeping,  by  gentle  trituration,  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  the  compound  in  as  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  as  pasty  a  state 
as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  it  becoming  friable  or  cromoling  during 
its  mtroduction. 

la^  Hanover  Square^  Feb.  11,  1850. 
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Mr.  Babtubtt  stated  tliat  he  had  found  the  alloy  of  cadmittm,  tin, 
and  mercnrj,  a  yeiy  good  amalgam  for  the  teeth.  He  had  prepared 
H  for  8ome  time  past,  and  no  complaints  had  been  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Datenfokt  reconmiended  collodion  as  an  excellent  substance 
for  stopping  decayed  teeth.  I£  the  aperture  in  the  tooth  be  well 
deaned  out,  rendered  perfectly  dry,  and  then  filled  with  some  of  the 
collodion,  which  has  been  previouslj  allowed  to  become  very  yiscid, 
the  collodion  will  speedily  harden  m  the  cavity  and  adhere  firmly, 
forming  a  perfectly  imobjectionable  stopping. 


TEST  FOR  DISTINGUISHING  ACETONE  FROM 

PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT. 

Mr.  ScANLAN  made  a  communication  on  this  subject,  tiie  publica* 
tion  of  which  is  deferred  until  next  month. 


SPONTANEOUS  DECOMPOSITION  IN  GUN-COTTON. 

BT  T.  H.  TU8TIM,  SSQ. 

Sjbtxbal  months  ago  I  prepared  some  gun-cotton  for  the  purpose  of 


maidng  collodion  according  to  the  formula  at  page  169,  vol.  viii.,  of 


away  m  a  corked  bottie  m  a  dark  closet,  the  temperature 
is  always  a  degree  or  two  above  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  I  have  only  opened  the  bottle  occasionally  to  take 
some  of  the  cotton  out  to  dissolve.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  astonished 
to  see  the  bottie  full  of  reddish  brown  vapours,  and  to  find  the  cotton 
had  lost  much  of  its  explosibility.  It  has  now  a  strongly  acid  taste 
^when  made  it  was  washed  per^tly  free  from  acid),  ana  on  testing 
it  I  find  evidences  of  nitric  and  slight  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
latter  acid  I  find,  by  referring  to  the  Journal,  is  stated  by  M.  Mialhe 
to  be  alwa^^s  present  in  cotton  prepared  by  this  process.  Dr.  Pereira 
has  been  lund  enough  to  ezanune  its  optical  properties  for  me,  and  he 
reports  thereon  as  Allows :  **  It  is  well  known  that  common  cotton  is  a 
powerful  depolarizer ;  and  when  examined  witii  the  microscope  by  the 
aid  of  polanzed  light  and  one  of  Biot's  sensible  plates  (Le.  a  thin  film 
of  sulphate  of  lime)  it  presents  magnificent  colours.  Gun-cotton  does 
not  depolarize  light,  and  therefore  does  not  show  the  colours  in 
polarized  light. 

^  Your  decomposing  gun-cotton  agrees  unth  common  cotton^  though  its 
depolarizing  properties  are  somewhat  weaker.  Either,  therefore,  the 
cotton  was  not  originally  properly  prepared,  or  it  has  resumed  its 
former  optical  characters,  and  simultaneously  has  given  out  an  oxide 
of  nitrof^  (eitiier  N0>  or  N0«)." 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  cotton  was  properly  prepared— 
and  then  the  questions  arise :  Is  not  pin-cotton  under  some  drcum- 
Stances  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition  ?  Is  this  the  case  with  all 
gun-cotton ;  or  is  it  peculiar  to  tiiat  made  by  M.  Mialhe's  process  P 

These  questions  I  take  to  be  important  and  worthy  the  investigation 
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of  ChemutSy  and  that  is  my  reason  for  introdudng  mj  cotton  to  your 
notice. 
It  is  still  soluble  in  ether. 

London.  Hospital,  Jan.  19th,  1850. 

Mr.  Bell  exhibited  a  specimen  of  eon-cotton,  made  several  months 
ago,  in  the  same  way  as  that  described  hj  Mr.  TusUn,  and  which  had 
been  kept  in  a  bottle,  the  mouth  of  which  was  coyered  with  tinfoiL 
This  specimen  appeared  to  haye  imdergone  decomposition,  and  the 
tinfoil  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  action  of  acid  fumes. 

Specimens  of  the  unprepared  cotton,  of  good  gun-cotton,  and  of 
that  which  had  undergone  decomposition,  were  exhibited  under  the 
microscope  with  polanzed  light. 

SPUMOUS  TANNATE  OF  ALUMINA. 

The  Chaibman  said,  there  were  other  papers  to  be  read  which 
must  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting.  Before  they  separated, 
howeyer,  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  present  to 
a  specimen  of  a  salt  on  t^e  table,  which  was  labelled  Tannate  of 
Alumina.  This  salt  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical 
profession  by  a  manufacturing  Chemist,  who  supplied  it  to  the^  re* 
tail  trade.  Many  medical  men  had  been  induced  to  prescribe  it  as 
a  styptic,  presuming  it  to  be  what  its  name  indicated,  a  definite  che- 
mical compound  of  alimiina  and  tannic  acid.  On  examination,  how 
eyer,  it  was  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  yery  iinpure  speci- 
men of  common  alum.  It  was  necessary  that  such  a  miud  upon 
the  profession  should  be  promptly  exposed. 

Mr.  Bell  stated  that  the  article  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Peche,  and 
was  ordered  in  prescriptions  as  Peche^  tannate  of  alumina.  As 
such,  it  was  sold  on  the  responsibility  of  the  maker,  but  should  not  be 
supplied  when  tannate  of  alumina  is  ordered  in  general  terms. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday,  February  6,  the  society  agiun  met  after  a  reeesa, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Elementary 
Gases,  which  haye  been  continued  weekly,  and  proved  highly  instroO'- 
tiye  and  interesting. 

PHABMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street^  Friday  Evening,  February  15, 

THE  PBESinSHT  IN  THE  CHJOB. 

Dm.  Inmah  d^yered  the  first  of  two  lectures  on  Therspentics ; 
confining  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  specific  action  of 
medicines — ^taking  examples  from  certain  metals  and  their  sails. 
Thus  mercury,  lead,  iron,  silver,  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.,  have  each 
iheir  individual  action  on  the  system,  which  character  is  maintained 
by  each  salt ;  this  power  appears  to  be  independent  of  chemical  action, 
and  in  many  cases,  as  in  iodide  of  potassium,  the  salt  panes  off  from 
the  system  without  imdergoing  deoompoeitkm.  Many  also  act  par* 
ticularly  on  certain  organs,  as  lead  on  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  forming 
a  characteristic  blue  Ime  on  the  gums ;  silver  on  the  skin ;  arsenic  on 
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tlie  mucous  coat  of  tke  stomach ;  iron  on  the  blood ;  mercury  on  the 
saliyary  glands,  &c.  &c.  These  actions  Dr.  Inman  described  in  de- 
tail, flaying  many  interesting  cases ;  also  pointing  out  those  metals 
that  Old  not  possess  this  characteristic,  and  whose  salts  were  possessed 
of  yery  opposite  actions  on  the  system,  as  copper,  barium,  bismuth,  &c. 

Dr.  Bbbtt  made  some  obsenrations  on  the  minute  quantity  of  these 
medicines  capable  of  exercising  their  specific  action  on  certain  indi- 
yiduals.  Thus  mercury,  in  very  minute  doses,  was  capable  of  produc- 
ing saliyation.  He  had  seen  the  peculiar  blue  line,  inoicating  lead,  in 
the  gums  of  a  family,  caused  by  the  admixture  of  rain-water  with 
spring,  in  a  leaden  dstem,  dissolying  the  lead.  A  small  portion  of 
tartarized  antimony  ointment  had  be^  known  to  produce  pneumonia ; 
and  the  citrine  ointment  applied  to  the  edfies  of  the  eyelids  saliyated* 

Mr.  Edwabds  made  some  remarks  on  Uxe  paper  by  Mr.  Danson  in 
the  last  Journal,  and  one  by  Dr.  Muspratt  m  The  Chemist,  The 
(quotations  from  Kane,  Graham,  and  Taylor  appeared  to  him  quite 
irreleyant,  and  those  from  Liebis  and  Gregory  by  no  means  con- 
clusiye.  He  was  surprised  that  xtiensch's  test  had  been  ayoided  by 
those  ffentleman,  as  he  thought  it  had  many  adyantges  oyer  Marsh's 
test,  which  was  known  to  be  uncertain  when  organic  matter  was  present. 
He  had  himself  made  several  experiments  on  the  subject,  wnich  he 
had  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  at  a  recent 
meeting ;  and  these  had  led  him  to  yery  opposite  conclusions  to  those 
arrived  at  by  these  g^itlemen.  He  had  loimd  that  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  in  the  mixture  of  albumen  described,  may  be  remoyed  by 
patient  trituration  with  hot  water  in  a  mortar ;  and  that  the  quantity 
dissolyed  in  the  water  by  this  method  was  equal,  when  precipitated  as 
sulphuret,  to  the  quantity  of  arsenic  employed.  He  also  found  the 
coagulated  mixture  was  poisonous,  haying  destroyed  a  rabbit  and 
guinea  pig ;  and  that  hot  water  was  also  capable  of  remoyinff  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  from  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  of  the 
animals  thus  poisoned.  From  these  facts  he  concluded  that  neither 
in  the  compound  formed  in  the  laboratory,  nor  in  that  prepared  by 
nature,  by  absorption  in  the  stomach,  did  the  arsenic  exist  as  an 
organic  oompouno,  but  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture.  He  urged 
members  of  the  society  to  repeat  the  experiments,  and  satisfy  them- 
sdyee  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MnacsB  said  that,  though  he  had  in  his  first  experiment 
believed  he  had  obtained  the  oi^nic  compound,  he  had,  on  repeating 
his  experiments  several  times,  come  to  tne  same  conclusions  as  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  had  no  doubt  the  mixture  was  mechanical.  If  a  com- 
pound was  so  readily  formed,  why  was  not  albumen  an  antidote  for 
arsenic  ? 

Mr.  Walksb  had  repeated  these  experiments,  and  found  similar 
results  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

Dr.  Bbbtt  made  a  few  remarks  in  confirmi^ion  of  the  experim^its. 

At  the  next  meeting.  Dr.  Inman  will  resume  his  lecture,  and  will 
consider  the  specific  action  of  organic  salts. 
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ON  THE  NATUKE  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ORGANIC 
MATTER  IN  DRINKING-WATER. 

Ws  stated  in  our  last  number  in  general  terms  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  wholesome  water,  suitable  for  culinary  and 
other  domestic  uses,  consists  in  its  comparative  freedom  from  orj;anic 
matter.  We  say  comparative,  because  no  water  exposed  to  ordmary 
atmospheric  agencies,  is,  or  can  be,  absolutely  free  from. such  contami« 
nation.  So  much  has  latterly  been  promulgated  respecting  the 
^^  organic  matter^^  contained  in  uie  metropolitan  drinking-waters,  that 
we  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  subject  witnout  placing  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  their  proper  light,  and  correcting  some  erroneous  notions  now 
in  circulation. 

What  is  "  organic  matter  f  *  Many  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently employing  this  phrase  have  never,  perhaps,  asked  themsdvea 
tnis  question  ;  and  some  even  have  rather  an  indefinite  idea  of  the 
meanmg  of  a  term  with  which  they  must  be  familiar.  To  say  that 
organic  substances  are  those  which  either  are  produced  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  or  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  such  as  are 
thus  produced,  is  to  take  our  definition  from  the  origin,  and  not  from 
the  nature,  of  the  matters  in  question.  By  what  character  or  property 
can  we  distinguish  an  organic  from  an  inorganic  substance  when  we  are 
unacquainted  with  its  origin  P  Chemistry  alone  can  resolve  this  ques-^ 
tion ;  and,  we  believe,  that  Leopold  Gmelin's  definition  is  the  only  one 
which  will  be  found  to  be  universally  applicable.  ^^  Organic  com- 
pounds," says  this  learned  Chemist,  **  are  sunple  compound  contain- 
ing more  than  one  atom  of  carbon  ;'^  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that 
by  the  term  ^*  simple  compounds,"  he  means  those  which  (unlike  such 
bodies  as  bi-carbonate  of  potash)  cannot  be  formed  out  of  other  com- 
pounds. Carbon  or  charcoal,  therefore,  is  the  only  essential  con- 
stituent of  organic  matter.  But  eveiy  body  which  contains  carbon  is 
not  necessarily  an  organic  substance.  Carbonic  acid,  for  example,  is 
not  organic,  as  it  does  not  come  under  the  definition  of  a  substance 
containing  more  than  one  atom  of  carbon. 

The  organic  matter  of  drinking-waters  are  of  two  kinds— one 
organized  and  living,  the  other  deaa  and  decomposing. 

1.  Organised  and  &'tni^  matters. —Under  the  nead  of  organized  or 
living  matters  are  included  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

a.  Of  the  ammah  with  which  our  river  waters  are  tenanted^  it  is 
proposed  here  to  allude  to  those  only  which,  bv  reason  of  their  minute- 
ness, are  called  aTdmalades^  or  mkroKOpic  ammah.  But  this  group  is 
a  very  motley  one,  and  embraces  beings  of  a  most  heterogeneous  and 
diversified  structure.  It  includes  infusory  animals,  entozoons,  polypes, 
insects,  annelides,  crustaceans,  &c. 

^  In  every  drop  of  dirty  stagnant  water,**  says  Ehrenberg,  "  we 
are  generally,  if  not  always,  able  to  perceive,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, moving  bodies,  of  mim  r^th  to  iri^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
ana  which  often  live  packed  together  so  doselv,  that  the  space  be- 
tween each  individual  scarcely  equals  that  of  their  diameter.*^ 

Statements  like  these,  though  literally  tru^  lead  to  very  exaggerated 
notions  in  the  public  mind  of  the  actual  animalcular  impregnation  of 
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the  ordinary  drinking-watera  nipijied  to  ui  b j  the  water  comptmie]  ; 
■nd  the  erroneous  impreasioiu  uma  obtained  have  been  heiabtened 
bj  the  public  exhibitiona  of  aqantic  uumals,  b^  means  of  the  0x7- 
bydrogen  micnMcope.  The  aniitials  ihown  on  these  occaaiona  ore 
uaually  larrm  of  insectM,  which  are  oftentimea  as  inch  or  more  in 
length,  and  are  cau^t  in  Btaffnant  poola  around  the  metropolis.* 

^me  jem  ago,  at  one  of  Uieee  exMbi^ons  at  the  Adelaide  Gallerj, 
an  old  ladj  inqu^ed  whether  the  animali  ihown  were  found  in  the 
water  whidi  people  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ?  "  Thete  ioaecta, 
ma'am,"  gravely  replied  the  exhibitor,  "  ore  contwned  in  New  lUver 
water" — an  answer  which  was  literally  true;  for  the  "nin'W^if  h«d 

been  the  day  previously  caught  in  a  pond  a'  " 

been  transferred  to  New  River  water. 

We  liave  recently  aubjected  to  careful  l 

Kew  Biver  water,  taken  from  a  leaden  cistern,  which  had  not  been 
cleaned  out  for  many  montlia,  and  which  was  loosely  covered  and 
placed  on  the  roof  of  a  house  We  detected  n  it  Bi  very  small  num 
oer  only  of  animalcules  (wjiaorui  and  enUmualram)  The  season 
was,  however,  not  favourable  to  the  «      ^ 

examination ;  the  lai^;est  number 

of  these  organisms  bemg  fonnd  in  ' 

the  summer  months. 

Of  the  Infiuory  AmmalcvU* 
more  than  TOO  species  liave  been 
described  and  figured  by  Ehren 
bei^,  and  of  these  a  large  propor 
tion  inhabit  freah  waters  f  Of  the  r 
pohfffattric  class  may  be  mentioned  I 
the  families  Monadina  Crvptomo 
nadina,  Volvociaa  (fie  1>  Vibn 
onia,  Feridinaea  and  Koipodea,  ai 

tatoryc] 
the     families     UTdatmea,   ir'hilo 
dinoea,  and  Brachionaea  as  being 
eommtm. 

The  Entomoilracam  (so  called  p„;^jfcj„tor  (The  globs  Volvoi) 
from  ivToiiot  an  utjsct,  and  otrrpiiiRiv 

a  Adl)  or  Moitocidi,  are  another  kind  of  animalcules  of  frequent 
orcnrrence  in  river  waters.  They  are  crustaceans,  which  are  covered 
with  a  thin,  homy  tegument  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  and  consisting  of 
one  or  two  pieces.  A  few  months  since  (see  Pharmaceulical  JotoTud 
for  December,  1849,  p.  281)  a  correspondent  sent  us  figures  of  three 
species,  namely,  a  Daphnia  (perhaps  D.  Pviex,  fig.  2)  and  two  species 
of  Cgdops^  viz ,  C.  Cattor  and  C.  qaadricorait,  which  he  had  found 
in  some  drinking-water.      In    his  Natural   Hixtory   0/   Oie  Briliah 

•  Ut.  WUHun  Bood,  of  Ko.  1,  Emnu  Stnet,  Ann's  Plsce^  Backnejr  Bead,  is  ■ 
wsll-known  wmemiol  living  t*(j«ta  foe  the  oij-bjdrogen  mioroicopa. 

t  Iq  Mr.  Frilcbud's  Uutmy  <tf  Influoria  782  spedes,  oompriaed  in  188  geiwrii, 
are  described,  a^  many  of  ihem  figured.  To  this  nseW  work  onr  teadoi  are 
"     dfbrthsbestuidfidltstaceoimttn  ths  English  Ui^aigs  of  thess  intarMting 
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EntomotlTficaA.  I>t-  Baird  (who  h»»  described  tboat    120    British 

qwciea)  gbserreB  that  "  the  grwter  uumber  of  Uiese  little  creUuia 

are  funiiBhed  with  branchiK,  either  to  their  p^^  ^ 

fe«t  or  maxillsE,  uid  vheu  noticed  in  th 

natiTe  habitata,  nu;  be  leea  to  hftve  them  « 

stoutly  in  motion,  their  Ktion  bdng  seldom 

intem^tted.    One  chief  use  of  tbeni,  there- 

fbTe,<ui  tiie  ecoaomy  of  nature,  msj  be^  ui 

MiiUer  nejn,  to  rentilate  the  water  da;  smd 

ni^ ;  M  thej  diiefl;  reside  in  standing  pools, 

the;  ma;  thiu  be  of  great  use  in  pravendng 

them  fitim  becoming  soon  putrid.      And  he 

goes  on  to  obserre  that,  "  though  thej  are  most 

abundant  in  stagnant  water,  the;  jet  occur  in 

Gonuderable  numben  in  the  purer  sorts  of 

water  that  serre  ■•  onr  common  diink,  and 

ma;  be  frequent!;  seen  even  in  the  drinking-   Dadmia  Paba;  (boM). 

water  of  London,  Ediubnrgh,  and  other  large     (Tin  w>t«r-flu,  with 

fffff^^  "  blanched  home,  of  Baitr). 

Of  the  ill  efiecta  produced  on  the  health  of  man  b;  the  use  of  water 
contaminated  b;  infusoir  and  entomostracan  animalcules,  we  have 
no  evidence  to  addnce.  The  employment  of  waters  known  to  abound 
in  these  beings  is  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  and  calculated  to  excite 
alarm;  b.nt  we  are  nnacqnainted  with  an;  injurious  eonseqnencea 
therefrom.  Nature  has  assigned  to  these  creatures  their  apftnipriate 
habita^ons,  and  when  b;  accident  the;  are  introdnced  into  the 
stmnach  the;  are  In  general  unable  to  snrrive.  And  of  those  which 
do  live  and  grow  in  the  hnmsn  machine  (the  true  parasitic  inAisoria\ 
T(^  observes,  that  their  presence  in  the  livbg  bod;  is  of  little 
ca  no  pathological  importance  "Hie  invisible  infusoria,"  sa;s 
Ehrenberg,  "  are  sometimes  hurtful,  bv  causing  the  death  of  fish  in 
ponds,  deterioration  of  clear  water,  and  bogg;  nneUs ;  but  not,  ss  has 
neen  supposed,  in  giving  rise  to  malaria,  plague,  and  other  maladies." 
With  Kgud  to  the  entomostracans,  although,  like  the  infoKs;  animal- 
cules, the;  must  be  dail;  swallowed  alive,  along  with  their  e^gs,  the; 
have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  the  bod;,  and  no  iujurioiu  effects 
have  been  reccwnized  to  result  from  them ;  bnt,  as  hlOUw  observes, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  were  we  to  disoover  them  some  da;  in  the 
human  intestines. 

Cases  are  on  record  illustrating  the  111  consequences  ariung  from 
the  introduction  of  leeches  and  Isrvte  of  insects,  &c^  along  with 
drinking'water,  into  the  stomach  and  bowels.  LarreyS  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  ill  effects  on  the  Frendi  soldiers  in 
Egjpt,  produced  b;  drinld^  muddv  water  cimtaiuing  the  small 
Egyptian  leech  {Sanguuuga  lEjj/ptiaca). 

fi.  The  plants  which  grow  in  fresh  waters  serve  the  ver;  im- 
portant  purpose  of  yielding  oxreen  ( b;  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
add  and  water),  which,  being  distributed  through  the  liquid,  not  onl; 

t  Just  published  t^  ths  Bb;  Socielj.    This  iotnesting  work  cosCains  Bgarvs  of 
tb«  Bntiah  Eutixngatiaeaiii. 
)  QosUd  b;  Di.  Pcnin,  EtatumU  qf  Uatiria  Iftdiea,  Td.  ii.,  p.  1833,  leond 
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oontribotee  to  the  rapport  of  tbe  uiimal  tenaotf,  bat  alto  assists  in 
conrerting  the  decomponng  organic  matter  into  aimpler  and  more 
permftnent  fonns  of  matter.  In  some  cases  even  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  mineral  yi&ten  have  been  ascribed  to  the  lai^  quantity 
of  oxygen  set  free  bj  aqnatic  vegetstioD.  Robiqnet  obtained  from 
the  Nens  water  gas  containing  forty-four  per  cent,  of  oiygen,  deriyed 
from  the  OicitlaCoria  hbgrmtXi/ornia,  and  he  aacribed  the  medicinal 
qiulitiea  of  these  waters  to  the  presence  of  this  very  oxygenated 
air  i  and  not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  for  Dr.  ^IWardS 
has  abown  that  the  life  of  batrachians  is  greatlv  affected  by  the  air 
contained  in  water,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  the 
human  oivana  also  may  be  under  its  influence.  Conferva  riwlaris, 
or  crow-gift,  has  been  even  used  in  medicine  by  Mnrray,  in  asphyxia, 
asthma,  and  phthisis,  on  account  of  the  oiygen  which  it  erolves  in 
solar  tight.  Some  conferrals  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  both  hot  and 
cold  s^phur  springs.  Cahthrix  tthea  (fig.  3)  is  met  with  in  the 
snlphur  springs  of  Yorkshire,  Dmham,  and  Aix-la-Chi^ieUe ;  and 
^Aaraaga  Jaeobi  (fig.  4),  another  indigenous  conferral  is  found  in 
the  Karlsbad  waters. 

Fig.  3.  Fw.  4. 


CabUvix  moaa  (Snowy  conferra.) 


Spharoa/ga  Jaeobi, 


The  crypt<^amic  'plants  of  our  drinking-waters  are  chiefly  Alff(e, 
belonaiiDg  to  the  snb-orden  Diotomaoea  finduding  the  Demidiat) 
and  Confirvacue.  To  these,  parh^M,  maybe  added  the  fnjrcdtum,  or 
■pawn  crf_/unyi. 

He  o^anic  substance  of  mineral  waters,  whidi  has  been  varionsly 
called  bariffine  by  Longchamp,  »xgen  by  Gimbemat,  thdothermin  by 
Monheim,  and  glairineoy  Ai^lada,  is  a  glvry  or  muoona-like  sub- 
stance, which  is  R^d  to  communicate  the  flavour  and  odour  of  flesh- 
broth  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is,  probably,  a  mass 
of  confervals,  or  is  derived  from  them.  In  preparing  artificial  mmeral 
waters  (sulphur  baths),  of  which  this  substance  is  a  coDstitneDt, 
Fhannsceutista  and  medical  men  represent  it  by  glue,  and  the  baths 
are  then  denominated  hdaea  stJp&urosa  et  gdatmcta,  or  Zhgrayfren'* 
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ffelatinO'Sulphurous  baths^  formulsB  for  the  preparation  of  which  are 
found  in  many  of  our  works  on  Materia  Medica  (e,  g.y  Dr.  Pereira's 
Elements^  yoI.  i.,  p.  483,  3rd  edit.) 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper — what,. 
it  may  be  adced,  are  the  ill  effects  on  the  animal  firame  of  the  confervals 
eontamedin  our  drinking-waters  ?  Small  fish  (gold-fish,  minnowsi 
&c.)  as  well  as  the  common  warty  newt  (TVUon  crisUUa)  are  some- 
times destroyed  by  a  small  parasitic  plant  apparently  of  a  conf^oid 
nature.  The  disease  usually  commences  at  tne  tail,  which  becomes 
covered  by  a  kind  of  white  cottony  efflorescence,  and  is  gradually 
destroyed.  The  disease  ultimately  spreads  over  the  body  of  the 
animal,  whose  death  is  thus  produced  by  it.  The  malady  appears  to 
be  contagious ;  for  when  one  fish  becomes  affected  with  it,  unless  it 
be  removed,  the  others  in  the  same  vessel  soon  become  attacked  a}so. 
We  have  tried  to  kill  the  plant  by  dipping  the  tail  of  the  .yet  liyii^ 
fish  in  oil  of  turpentine,  but  have  not  succeeded.  If  this  parasitic 
plant  be  examined  by  a  microscope  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  arti- 
culated or  cellular  tubes,  some  of  which  contain  granules  and  one  or 
two  nuclei.  ^  ^   ^  j^io^  5^ 

Are  human  beings  subject  to  any  similar 
disease  ?  On  this  point  further  evidence 
is  required.  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  has  de- 
scribed the  case  of  a  woman  who  passed  i 
by  tiie  bowels  substances  having  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  shreds  of  false 
membrane,  but  consistii^  entirely  of  com- 
pound filaments,  probably  belonging  to 
the  genus  OsciUatoria,  or  at  any  rate 
allied  to  it.  The  patient  drank  the  ordi- 
nary water  which  supplies  London;  but 
we  nave  no  evidence  to  prove  that  she  in 
this  way  imbibed  the  reproductive  sporules 
of  this  plant.  As  an  illustraUon  of  the 
genus  OsciUatoria,  we  subjoin  a  figure 
(Fig.  5)  of  the  0.  nigra,  found  by  Dillwyn 
(who  calls  it  Conferva  fontxnaUs)  in  the  (hdUaioria  mgra. 

New  River,  at  Homsey.  (Brownish  spring  eonferr*). 

In  the  aphthcB  (thrush)  of  chil Jren,  and  on  the  false  membranes 
which  cover  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  in  diph* 
theritis  of  the  adult,  and  on  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  typhus,  similar  confisrvoid  filaments  have  been 
found.  Whether  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  above-mentioned, 
filaments  are  really  confervals,  or  are  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of  fungi 

Se  Hyphomycetes  of  Fries),  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide, 
eir  y^etable  nature,  however,  is  unquestioned ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  filaments  akin  to  them  are  common  in  fresh  waters. 

Of  the  parasitic  filamentous  plants,  which  have  been  found  on  the 
akin,  and  on  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  of  the  human  subicct, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  here ;  but  refer  those 
interested  in  the  subject  to  !Robins*s  work,  entitled  Des  Vegetaux  qui 
croissent  sur  V Homme  et  mr  les  Animaux  Viv€mt8. 

2.  Dead  and  Decomposing  Organic  Matter, — ^No  sooner  have  organ- 
ized beings  ceased  to  live,  than  their  bodies  commence  to  decompose. 
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The  process  of  decomposition  may  be  retarded  or  hastened  by  Tarioui 
dreumstaoces ;  but  we  are  fully  authorised  in  affinning  that  it  com** 
mences  immediately  that  life  leaye^.  The  complex  organic  consti- 
tuents then  begin  to  reyolve  themselves  into  simpler  and  more  perma* 
nent  forms  of  matter ;  and  afler  passing  through  various  transitory 
states,  their  carbon  is  ultimately  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  theur 
hydrogen  into  water,  their  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid,  their  sulphur  into 
sulphuric  acid,  and  their  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  aci£  These 
changes  can  oidy  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  oxygen ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  alteration  which  these  organic  matters  effect  on  sur- 
rounding bodies,  is  that  of  deoxidization.  If  free  oxygen  be  not  at 
hand,  they  rob  other  compounds  of  it.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  and  decomposing  organic  matter  be  contained  in  a  bottle, 
from  which  atmospheric  oxygen  is  excluded,  the  decomposing  organic 
matter  robs  the  sulphate  of  soda  of  its  oxygen,  and  thus  siuj^ur,  in 
combination  with  hydro^n,  is  set  free.  This  fact  led  the  late  F^fes- 
eor  Daniel  into  a  remarkable  error,  which  deserves  to  be  here  noticed, 
because  a  similar  kind  of  error  may  be  made  by  others.  In  sea-water, 
brought  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  Professor  Danid  found  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  and  he  in  consequence  thought  that  the  existence 
of  this  deleterious  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  which  must  necessarily 
accompany  its  solution  in  the  waters,  was  connected  with  the  awful 
miasma  which  proves  so  fatal  to  the  explorers  and  settlers  in  the 
deadly  shores  of  Africa,  as  well  as  other  places.  But  the  gas  which 
he  obtained  from  these  waters  must  have  been  developed  afVer  they 
were  bottled;  for  neither  in  the  river  nor  sea-water  of  Western 
AfHca,  when  fresh  collected,  could  Dr.  M'William  or  Dr.  Pritchett 
detect  the  slu^htest  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  little  doubt,  that  when  decomposiog  organic  matter  is  con- 
tained in  water  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  it  obtuns  its  required 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  not  from  the  dissolved  sulphates. 

in  Mr.  Homersham's  Rq>ort  to  the  Directors  of  the  London 
(Wktford)  Sjf ring- Water  Company,  the  writer  mentions  the  disgusting 
odour  which  is  emitted  by  drawing  the  cork  from  a  bottle  in  which 
Thames  water  has  been  kept  excluded  from  the  atmosphere  for  three 
or  four  weeks  in  summer.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  water  if 
it  had  been  freely  exposed  to  oxygen  in  its  native  stream,  would  have 
yielded  the  sune  disgusting  products.  The  experiment  is  altogether 
one  from  which  a  person  unacquainted  with  chembtry  may  cvaw  a 
yery  erroneous  inference. 

It  is  well  known  that  Thames  water,  when  carried  to  sea  in  casks, 
soon  becomes  putrid  and  offensive,  and  even  evolves  inflammable 
Taponir— a  phenomenon  which  has  dso  been  observed  with  respect  to 
other  waters.  This  of  course  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter,  partly  contained  in  the  water,  partly  derived  from  the  wood 
of  the  cask ;  for  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  Statistical  EeparU  of  the  Health  of 
the  Navp^  for  the  Years  1830—1836,  says,  that  the  substitution  of  iron 
tanks  for  casks  has  remedied  this  evil ;  and  the  water  can  now  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  without  being  offensive,  either  to  the  palate 
ornose. 

In  chemical  analyses  of  drinking-waters,  the  organic  constituents 
figure  under  the  various  names  of  **  organic  matter,**  ''e^tnu^t^^Q 

TOL.  n.  S  r 
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matter/'  ^^crenic  add**  (crenic  horn  Kp^  a  wdH  or  spring^  and 
*♦  apocrenic  acid  '*  (apocrenic  from  oirrf  from^  and  Kprivri),  These  tw6 
acids  Appear  to  be  modifications  of  bumus,  and  are  probably  derived 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Some  of  the  other  forms  of  organic 
matter  are  derivea  from  decaying  animal  snbstanoes,  and  the  London 
well-waters  are  sometimes  contaminated  by  the  contents  of  sewers  and 
drains,  as  well  as  by  gas-tar  which  bas  escaped  from  the*  gas-pipes  of 
the  streets. 

"  In  addition  to  its  saline  or  natural  impurities,"  says  Sir.  Brande,  **  tbe 
well-water  of  London  is  sometimes  contaminated  by  organic  matters,  the 
source  of  which,  espedaUy  in  the  pump  water  of  churchyards,  is  suf- 
ficiently obTious ;  and  such  is  usuidly  the  place  selected  for  the  parish 
pump.  This  disgusting  source  of  water  shoidd  be  avoided  ;  and  the  dis- 
graceftil  systein  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  streets  of  tile  metropolis 
should  be  authoritatively  discontinued.  Of  this  nuisanoeAalmndant  in- 
stances occur  to  every  one  who  walks  about  London ;  tbeohuTchyard 
St.  Clements,  in  the  Strand,  i/9  a  fair  specimen,  and  there, are  many  in- 
finitely, worse.*  In  these  the  same  graves  sae  repeatedly  op^ed,  and  the 
coffins  thrust  in  one  upon  another,  according  to  the  mo^^  inexplicable 
system ;  and  it  is  breath  this  superstratum  that  the  waters'  of  Che  a4ia- 
cent  weUs  flow,  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  deep  enough  to  avoid  direct 
contamination,  bat  never  free  from  the  suspicion  of  Uie  Oozings  of  the 
vicinrty.* 

In  bis  account  of  the  well-water  of  the  Ho^al  Mint  (published  in* 
our  last  number^  Mr.  Brande  states  that  m  the  examination  of 
the  waters  of  the  parish  pumps  in  churchyards  or  upon  theij; 
boundaries,  he  was  struck  with  the  abundance  of  nitrates,  generally^ 
nitrate  of  lime,  which  these  waters  contain ;  and  **  this  in  some  of 
them  accompanied  b;^  what  may  be  termed  a  larg^  proportion  of 
organic  matter.**  Tms  fact  of  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenized  con- 
stituents of  organic  bodies,  and  the  nitrification  ^ing  on  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  one.  So 
large  was  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  and  nitrates,  says  Mr.  Brande, 
«*  tnat  on  proceeding  in  one  case  to  heat  the  dry  residue  of  the  water 
to  redness,  a  deflagration  ensued,  and  yet  this  water  is  bright  and. 
colourless,  bas  no  impleasant  taste,  and  is  abundantiy  resorted  to -as 
v^  superior  spring-water  by  a  very  populous  neighbourhood.*' 

tn  tiie  year  1828,  when  the  public  mind  was  greatly  excited  by  the 
statements  of  Mr.  John  Wright,  tbe  author  of  The  Dolphinj  Dr. 
Lambe,  who  had  long  entertained  certain  peculiar  notions  respectioff 
the  cause  of  constitutional  diseases,  pubbshed  a  pamphlet,  entitied^ 
An  Investigation  of  the  Properties  of  the  Thames  Water^  in  which  he 
announced  the  existence  of  arsemc  in  this  water.  The  substance, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  arsenical,  was  a  sublimate  having  spme  general 
resemblance  to  metallic  arsenic  The  tube  was  hermetically  sealed, 
and  to  our  knowledge  has  never  been  subsequenUy  examin^.  Our 
opinion   is,    tiiat    the  sublimate   was   a    charcoally   one,   arising 


^  *^ii' 


*  In  the  RepoH  on  the  ffeaUh  of  Towns  (Effect  of  Interment  of  Bodies),  dated 
14th  of  Jane,  1842  (827),  it  is  stated  that  this  pomp  has  been  obliged  to  be  snot  up, 
as  the  water  was  found  unfit  for  use. 
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fiom  /the  deooj^poaUon  and.  rolatilkatioii  of  some  orgaaic 
mati^^  We  h^fi  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  kind  of  peeudo-' 
arsenical  sublimate  which,  at<  a  later  period,  deoeived  the  celebrated 
toxicoloj^ist  Orfila,  and  led  him  to  erroneouslj  announce  the  existence 
of  arsenic  in  the  bones  and  muscles  of  healthy  men. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  part  of 
our  subject,  tlie  effects  on  the  human  frame  of  decomposing  organic 
matter  contained  in  drinking-water.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  ill  effects  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Decomposing  organic 
matter  in  suspension  or  solution  is  found  in  every  riyer  water  in 
greater  or  ,less  proportion ;  but  in  general  the  quantity  is  too  small 
to  act  injuriously ;  and  those  waters  which  are  so  strongly  con- 
taminated with  organic  matter  as  to  have  an  obyiously  injurious  action 
on  the  system,  are  obnoxious  to  the  senses,  and  disgusting  to  the 
stomachy  When  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  affect  the  palatable 
qualities  of  the  water,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  decisive  evi- 
dence of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  system.  The  immediate  effects 
of  a  ^assful  of  foul  water  would  be  nausea  and  sickness,  and,  per- 
haps, slight  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
noxious  influence  has  been  unequivocally  recognised,  the  symptoms 
produced  have  been  those  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  One  of  the  best- 
established  instances  of  the  effects  on  animals  of  water  loaded  with 
putrescent  matter  is  that  which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Fereira. 
His  account  of  it  we  subjoin  :— 

^  At  the  Nottingham  assizes,  in  July,  1836,  it  was  proved  at  a  trial 
(Jackson  vertus  Hall),  on  which  I  was  a  witness,"  says  Dr.  Pereirai  "that 
dysentery,  in  an  aggravated  form,  was  caused  in  cattle  by  the  use  of  water 
contaminated  with  putrescent  vegetable  matter,  produced  by  the  refuse  of 
a  starch  niaifafactory.  The  fish  (perch,  gudgeon,  pike,  roach,  and  dace) 
and  fiK>gs  in  the  pond,  through  which  the  brook  ran,  were  destroyed.  All, 
the  animals  (cows,  calves,  and  horses)  which  drank  of  this  water,  became 
seriously  ill ;  and  in  eight  years  the  plaintiff'  lost  twenty-four  cows  and 
nine  calves,  all  of  a  disease  (dysentery)  accompanied  by  nearly  the  j»me 
symptoms.  It  was  also  shown  that'  the  animals  sometimes  refused  to 
itink  the  water ;  tliat  the  mortality  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
starch  made  at  different  times  ;  and  that,  subsequently,  when  the  putres- 
cent matter  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the  brook,  but  was  conveyed  to 
a  river  at  some  distance,  the  fish  and  frogs  began  to  return,  and  the  mor- 
tality ceased  among  the  cattle.  The  symptoms  of  illness  in  the  cows 
were  as  follows :  the  animals  at  first  got  thin,  had  a  rough  stanng  coat, 
and  gave  less  milk  (from  two  to  three  quarts  less  every  day);  they  then 
became  puiged,  passed  blood  with  the  fasces,  and  at  length  died  emaciated 
and  exhausted.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  intestinal  ganal, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  was  found  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  Tke 
water,  which  I  examined,  was  loaded  with  putrescent  matter,  and  contained 
cliloride  of  calcium  (derived  from  the  chloride  of  lime  employed  in 
bleaching  the  starch).  Traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  were  occasionally 
found  by  one  witness." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  had  been  accustomed  to  obtain 
their  drinking-water  from  the  brook,  ceased  to  employ  it  so  soon  as 
its  sensible  qualities  indicated  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
putrescent  matter.  Doubtless,  had  tney  continued  its  use,  they,  like 
their  animals,  would  have  suffered  from  diarrhcea  and  dysentery. 

2f2 
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Dr.  Chejne  jriyes  the  following  notice  of  thesapposed  production  or 
icontinuance  of  d/senterj  from  the  use  of  water  holding  putresoedt 
organic  matter  in  solution  or  suspension ;  but  the  connection  between 
the  use  of  the  water  and  the  disease  is  by  no  means  well  made  out. 

*'  JDr.  M.  BaR7  aflirms  that  the  troops  were  fiequentlj  liable  to  drsentei^ 
while  they  occupied  the  old  barracks  at  Cork ;  but  he  has  heard  that  it 
has  been  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  new  barracks.  Several  years  ago,  when 
the  disease  raged  violently  in  the  old  barracks  (now  the  depot  for  con- 
Ticts),  the  care  of  tlie  sick  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  regimental  surgeon, 
entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  surgeon,  in  Cork.  At  the  period  in  question 
the  troops  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Lee,  which,  in  piissing 
through  the  city,  is  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  by  tlie  influx  of  the  con- 
tents of  tbe  sewers  from  the  houses,  and  likewise  is  brackish  from  the 
tide,  which  ascends  into  their  channels.  Mr.  Bell,  suspecting  that  the 
water  might  have  caused  the  dysentery,  upon  assuming  the  care  of  the 
sick,  had  a  number  of  water-carts  engaged  to  bring  water  for  tlfe  troops, 
from  a  spring  called  the  Lady's  Well,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  no 
longer  ^rmitted  to  drink  the  water  from  the  river.  From  this  simple, 
but  judicious  arrangement,  the  dysentery  very  shortly  disappeared  among 
the  troops." 

Dr.  Copland,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Conmiittee  of  ihe  House  of 
Commons,  stated  that  water  which  percolateB  through  soil  abounding 
in  animal  matter  becomes  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  individuals 
using  it.    This  fact,  he  says, 

'*  Has  been  proved  on  many  occasions,  and  especially  in  warm  dimates) 
and  several  very  remarkable  facts  illustrative  of  it  occurred  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where, 
as  Sir  James  Macgregor  states  in  his  account  of  the  health  of  the  army, 
there  were  20,000  dead  bodies  put  Into  the  ground  within  the  spaoe  of  two 
or  three  months;  that  this  circumstance  appeared  to  influence  the  health 
of  the  troops,  inasmuch  as  for  some  months  afterwards  all  those  exposed 
to  the  emanations  from  the  soil,  as  well  as  obliged  to  drmk  the  water  from 
the  sunk  wells,  were  affected  by  malignant  and  low  fevers,  and  by  dysen- 
teries, or  fevers  frequently  putting  on  a  dysenteric  character.  The  digestive 
operations  are  affected  by  water  abounding  with  putrid  animal  matter;  so 
that  burying  in  large  towns  affects  the  health  of  individuals^in  the  first 
place,  by  emanations  into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  second  place,  by 
poisoning  the  water  percolating  through  that  scuL* 

In  the  R^istrar-General's  returns  for  the  5th  of  January,  1850, 
there  is  a  statistical  report  respecting  the  cholara  in  the  districts  of 
nine  metropolitan  water  companies,  from  which  it  appears  that— 

**  Arranging  the  twelve  groups  of  districts  in  the  order  of  mortally,  it 
appears  that  the  mortality  from  cholera  was  bwest—or  10, 17,  and  SS  to 
10,000  iohabitants^in  districto  which  have  their  water  chiel^  from  the 
Thames  so  high  as  Hammersmith  and  Kew.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
mortality  was  highest— K>r  181, 156,  and  268  to  10,000  inhabitants— in  the 
districts  which  have  their  water  from  the  Tliames  so  low  as  Battersea  and 
the  Hungerford  Bridge.  The  districts  of  the  New  River  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate sUtion." 

We  suspect,  however,  that  we  should  grossly  deoeive  ourselves 
were  we  to  assume,  as  the  above  figures  appear  to  shew,  that  the 
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fleverity  of  the  bholera  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  drinking-water 
fuppLLed  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  different  districts.  This  is  one 
out  of  many  cases  in  which  statistical  returns  may  lead  to  erroneous 
inferences.  K  all  the  districts  supplied  by  these  different  companies 
were  equally  salubrious— if  they  were  on  an  equal  level  above  the  high* 
water  mark^if  they  were  equally  well  dnuned,  and  populated  hy  an 
equal  number  of  persons  in  every  square  mile,  &c.,  &c.,  the  conclusions 
as  to  the  injurious  influence  of  we  quality  of  the  drinking-water,  oi| 
the  mortality  from  cholera,  would  then  have  some  real  value.  In 
their  present  form«  however,  they  are  worthless. 

In  an  investiffation  of  this  description,  the  obiect  in  view  is  the 
establishment  of  the  truth,  and  this  object  can  only  be  attained  by  an 
unbiassed  consideration  of  evidence  fairly  collected  and  arranged. 
The  prejudices  of  the  public  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  disgusting 
properties  of  polluted  water;  and  the  case  when  correctly  stated  is 
forcible  enough,  without  the  aid  of  unsubstantiated  inferences  or 
illoffical  deductions,  based  rather  on  preconceived  theories  than  on 
weu-ascertained  fiicts. 


THE  WATERS  OP  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Haviko  briefly  described  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  water 
suitable  for  alimentary  and  other  domestic  uses,  we  proceed  to  inquire 
how  far  the  specified  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  several  kinds  of 
water  now  supplied  to  the  metropolis.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  classify  the  waters  of  the  metropolis  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  waters  used  in  London  tire  obtained  from  several  different 
sources,  and  they  may  be  distinguished  as  follows ;— - 

1.  Rain-water. 

2.  River-water. 

From  the  Thames. 
"        New  River. 
"        Lea. 
•*       Cohie.  .r 

3.  Lake  or  Pond  Water. 

4.  Well-water. 

From  deep  wells. 
««     Shallow  wells. 

1.  Rain'tDater.-^Thu  kind  of  water  is  very  little  used  in  London, 
for  although,  when  collected  in  some  localities,  it  constitutes  a  very 
pure  water,  which  is  valuable  for  certun  purposes,  yet  the  smok^ 
atmosphere  of  London,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  alone  it 
can  be  collected,  contribute  to  its  contamination  to  a  great  extent,  so 
as  almost  entii«ly  to  preclude  its  use.  Rain-water  is  by  to  the  softest 
of  the  London  waters.  It  is  not  only  flree  from  those  saline  impreg- 
nations which  nve  to  waters  the  character  of  hardness,  but,  from  the 
circumstance  m  its  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  it  if 
more  soft  than  it  would  be  if  perfectiy  pure.    It  is  sometimes  col* 
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lected  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  but  in  coxiBequeiice  of  the  soot  and 
other  impurities  with  which  it  is  always  contaminated,  it  is  unfit  for 
use  untu  it  has  been  filtered,  or  partially  purified  hj  subsidence. 
After  being  so  treated,  it  may  be  advantageously  used  by  laundresses, 
and  for  some  other  domestic  purposes,  but  it  is  liable  to  become 
impregnated  with  lead  if  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  or  supplied  through 
pipes  of  that  metal. 

2.  BxveT'waier. — The  principal  part  of  the  water  used  in  Londmi 
is  derived  from  rivers,  and  chiefly  mvm  the  Thames.  There  are  seven 
water  companies  by  whom  river-water  is  supplied,  and  of  these  five, 
namely,  the  Grand  Junction,  West  Middlesex,  Chelsea,  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall,  and  Lambeth,  supply  Thames  wat^. 

The  Grand  Junction  Water-Works  Companv,  which  originaMy 
supplied  the  water  of  the  river  Colne,  conyeyed  to  London  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  has  long  ceased  to  take  water  from  that 
source,  and  now  draws  its  supply  from  the  Thames,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  Kew  Bridge,  opposite  to  Brentford,  but  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river. 

The  West  Middlesex  Company  take  their  supply  from  the  Thames, 
near  Barnes. 

The  Chelsea  Company  are  supplied  frcmi  the  same  source  at 
Battersea. 

The  Southwai^  and  Vauxhall  are  also  supplied  at  Battersea. 
The  Lambeth  Company  take  their  water  from  the  Thames  between 
Hungerford  and  Waterloo  Bridges. 

aS  these  companies  adopt  some  process,  more  or  less  inefficient, 
for  the  purification  of  the  water,  either  by  filtration  or  subsidence, 
before  supplying  it  to  their  customers.  We  shall  have  again  to  revert 
to  tills  subject 

A  great  number  of  analyses  have  been  made  of  Thames  water, 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  river,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  imperial  gallon  varies  from 
17.4  grains,  which  is  the  smallest  quantity,  to  28.5  grains,  which  is 
the  ^atest  quantity  found.  The  latter  result  is  that  which  has  been 
obtamed  in  London,  and  the  former  at  Teddington.  The  difference 
appears  to  relate  principally  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  present. 
Thus,  on  comparing  the  analyses  of  two  specimens  of  water,  one  taken 
from  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge  and  the  other  at  Twickenham, 
fourteen  miles  higher  up  the  river,  we  find  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  in  the  former  to  be  6.99  grains,  and  in  the  latter  3.48  grains 
in  the  imperial  gallon,  bein^  a  difference  of  oae'4ialf,  while  m  the 
inorganic  constituents  there  is  a  difference  of  only  ten  per  cent.,  the 
quantities  being,  at  London  Bridge  21  grains,  and  at  Twickenham 
18.9  grains,  l^e  inorganic  salts  consist  principally  of  bicarbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  on 
which  the  hardness  to  the  water  depends,  together  with  a  little  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

With  regard  to  the  inorganic  constituents  of  Thames  water,  it  may 
be  stated  Uiat,  while  those  salts  are  present  which  render  the  water 
agreeable  and  salubrious,  and  completely  prevent  its  becoming  con- 
taminated by  the  action  of  leaden  pipes  and  cisterns,  the  earthy  salts 
are  not  so  abundant  as  to  make  it  a  decidedly  hard  water,  ft  may 
be  designated  as  a  moderately  soft  water. 
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The  principal  objection  to  Thames  water  is  caused  hj  the  extent  of 
its  oontamioation  with  organic  matter,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
allude  more  in  detail. 

But  London  is  partly  supplied  with  water  from  the  K'ew  River  and 
the  River  Lea.  The  rormer  of  these  is  a  canal,  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  Chadwell  and  Amwell  springs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ware, 
were  originally  brought  to  London ;  but  these  sources  having  proved 
insufficient,  the  New  River  Company  now  take  part  of  their  supply 
from  the  Lea,  which  river  also  supphes  the  East  London  Company. 

The  waters  supplied  by  the  New  River  and  East  London  dom- 
panies  have  not  been  so  nequently  or  so  carefully  analysed  as  those  of 
the  other  companies.  The  analyses  that  have  been  made,  however, 
show  that,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  saline  matter 
contained  in  them,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  these  waters 
and  that  of  the  Thames.  The  New  River  water  is  represented  to 
contain  19.2  ^aina,  and  the  water  of  the  Lea  23.7  grains  of  solid 
matter  in  the  unperial  gallon.  The  proportion  of  earthy  salts,  which 
ffive  the  character  of  hardness  to  the  water,  is  very  nearly  the  same 
m  all  the  river- waters  supplied  to  London.  Mr.  wande  found  the 
degrees  of  hardness  in  these  waters,  as  determined  by  Clark^s  test,  to 

be  as  follows  :— 

Degrees  of  Hardness. 

-  Thames  Water— At  Medenham 17 

„  Grand  Junction  Company 15^ 

West  Middlesex  Company 14^ 

Chelsea  Company 15^  to  16 

Soutibwark  and  Vauxhail  Company  ...  15^  to  16 

New  River  Water  15^  to  16,^^ 

Lea  Watei^-East  London  Company  17    to  17^ 

Cohie  Water— At  West  Drayton 16f  to  17 

The  whole  amount  of  solid  matter  contained  in  an  imperial  gallon 
of  each  of  the  above  specimens,  was  found  to  vary  only  between  20 
gnuns,  the  smallest  quantity  found  in  New  River  water,  and  23  grains, 
ti^e  greiatest  quantity  found  in  Thames,  Colne,  and  Lea  waters. 

For  idl  practical  purposes,  therefore,  these  waters  may  be  considered 
to  be  identical,  in  regard  to  the  inorganic  substances  contained  in 
them. 

(^Tobe  continved). 
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ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION  OF 
BITGARJAND  STARCH  BY"  MEANS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

BT  H.  FEHUKG. 

DuBiNQ  my  experiments  on  diabetic  urine,  which  occupied  me  for  more 
than  two  years,  I  endeavoored  to  obtain  some  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  sngar  in  the  urine  ;  and  not  being  in  possession  of  a  suitable 
polarizing  apparatus,  I  tried  Barreswil's  method  by  a  solution  of  sulphate 
6f  copper.  After  numerous  experiments,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  test 
IB  a  trustworthy  one,  provided  that  the  cupreous  solution  is  of  such  a 
composition  that  it  does  not  undergo  decomposition  when  boiled  by  itselH 
In  Boser's  and  Wunderilch's  Ardtiv.  /.  pkysioL  HeUhmdt,  1848,  p.  64, 1 
published  the  method  which  I  adopted  in  examining  saccharine  urine,  and 
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mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  I  alio  emplc^ed  it  for  technical  parposes, 
m  detennimng  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  tamipe,  as  well  as  of 
starch  in  potatoes  and  com.  Since  that  time  I  have  repeated  these  experi- 
ments for  the  purposes  jost  mentioned,  as  well  as  for  determining  the  amount 
of  saccharine  matter  in  grape-juice  ;  and  I  hare  assured  myself  that  this 
method  is  well  adapted  for  technical  purposes,  since  the  result  is  readily 
obtained  by  it,  and  is  as  near  to  the  tru&i  as  is  in  such  cases  required.  With 
regard  to  urine,  I  hare  convinced  myself  by  a  solution  of  a  given  quantity 
of  pure  diabetic  sugar  in  normal  urine,  that  the  constituents  of  the  latt^ 
do  not  affect  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  saccharine  matter. 

I  have  also  mixed  sugar  of  grapes  in  solution  with  pectin,  tannin,  and 
mucilage  in  small  quantities,  and  found  that  the  results  were  unaffiicted. 
In  order  to  contrast  these  experiments,  I  also  determined  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  in  grape  juice  by  fermentation,  when  I  found  in  aiHropor- 
tion  of  eighteen  to  twentj^-two  per  cent,  of  sugar,  0.4  to  0.8  percent,  less  than 
with  tlie  copper  test,  whicli  may  partly  arise  from  the  latter  test  giving 
too  high  a  proportion,  partly  because  a  small  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter  easily  escapes  fermentation  when  the  solution  is  not  sufficiently 
diluted.  Diluted  grape-juice  piedpitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and 
filtered,  yielded  tlie  same  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  as  before  the 
precipitation.  In-applo-juice,  the  copper  test  showed  a  small  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter,  more  in  raw-juice  than  in  that  previously  pred* 
pitated  by  sugar  of  lead. 

The  Soiutkm  of  Copper  contains,  as  is  well  known,  sulphate  of  copper, 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  and  caustic  lye.  It  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  these  constituents  should  be  in  the  proper  proportion,  for  if  this  be 
not  the  case,  the  solution  soon  becomes  decomposed  in  the  light,  without 
the  addition  of  sugar,  and  instantaneously  in  direct  solar  light,  and  like« 
wise  by  heating  or  boiling :  protoxide  of  copper  or  a  green  basic  salt,  and, 
in  the  heat,  a  brown  oxide  also  are  separated.  Such  a  solution  changes 
perceptibly  quick,  and  gives  unequal  results.  The  following  solution  of 
copper  can  be  preserved  for  two  years  without  undergoing  any  change  ; 
it  may  be  boiled  for  a  length  of  time  without  becoming  in  the  least 
decomposed :  Forty  grammes  of  pure  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  are 
dissolved  in  about  160  grammes  of  water,  and  this  solution  is  gradoally 
added  to  a  solution  of  160  grammes  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  dissdved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  mixed  with  from  600  to  700  grammes  of 
caustic  soda  lye  of  1.12  specific  weight ;  I  then  dilute  the  whole  to  1154.4 
cubic  centimetres,  at  15°  Cent. 

The  Sdution  of  Sugar. — In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  copper 
salt  reduced  by  a  given  quantity  of  sugar,  I  first  took  cane- sugar,  which 
had  been  converted  into  grape-sugar  by  boiling  with  tartaric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  On  this  occasion,  I  observ^  that  the  results  were  sometimes  incon- 
stant, in  consequence  of  the  latter  proportions  of  the  cane-sugar  being  but 
very  slowly  changed.  I  preferrod,  thercsfore,  pure  granuhur  sugar.  I  took 
sugar  from  honey,  and  sudi  as  had  been  obtained  ftom  urine,  and  which 
had  been  perfectly  dried  at  100°  Cent.,  and  had  yidded  on  analysis  the 
correct  elementary  composition  of  Cm  Hn  On.  I  first  determined  the 
weight  of  protoxide  of  copper,  which  was  obtained  by  a  given  quantity  of 
granular  sugar  with  some  excese  of  the  copper  solution ;  the  quantity  of 
the  protoxide  was  determined  by  heating  it  with  nitric  add  or  with  oxide 
of  quicksilver,  and  thus  changing  it  into  oxide  of  copper.  From  180 
parts  by  wdght  of  granular  sugar,  I  always  obtained  between  375  and 
395  parts  by  wdght  of  oxide  of  copper ;  is.  for  one  eqidvalent  Ca  Hm  Ou 
(180)  10  eqttivdents  oxide  (10  X  39.75).  The  reason  why  the  result 
obtained  is  somewhat  less  than  the  calculated  result,  is,  that  in       ^* 
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it  in  the  atmosphere,  a  tmall  qnantfty  of  the  protoxide  of  copper  is  con- 
itantly  ozidinng  and  heooming  diMolved. 

Seoondly,  I  determined  the  proportion  of  copper-salt  for  grape-sogar, 
by  adding  to  a  certain  volume  of  copper  solation,  a  filtered  solntion  of 
•iigar  till  all  the  copper  salt  was  completely  precipitated ;  in  these  experi*' 
ments  too  I  required  for  one  equiyalent  of  granular-sugar  (180)  ten  equiya- 
lents  of  sulphate  of  copper  (1247.5).  One  litre  of  solution  of  copper 
prepared  as  above  stated,  contains  34.680  grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  consequently  requires  for  ito  reduction  five  grammes  of  dry  granular 
sugar  (Cis  Hn  Om)  for  34.650  :  5  =s  1S47.5  :  180  or  s=  6.930  :  1.  Ten 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  copper  correspond  therefore  to  0.050 
grammes  of  dry  granular  sugar. 

Mode  <if  ProUdure. — ^In  examining  a  saccharine  solution,  I  dilute  a  cer* 
tain  weighed  quantity  of  it  to  ten  or  twenty  times  its  volume  in  cubic 
centinietres,  so  that  it  contains  at  the  most  one  per  cent  of  sugar.  Of 
grape  juice,  fbr  example,  I  take  ten  grammes,  and  add  so  much  water  that 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  amounts  to  100  cubic  centimetres. 

I  then  dilute  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  copper  with  forty 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  heat  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  and  add 
sduticm  of  sugar  until  all  the  copper  is  reduced.  The  nearer  this  point 
approaches  the  more  abundant^and  the  more  intensely  red  is  the  precipi- 
tate, and  the  quicker  also  does  it  fall  down.  A  small  quantity  of  this  filtered 
liquid  must  not  show  any  re-action  of  copper  if  tested  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium*.  If  the  filtered  liquid  contain  an 
excess  of  sugar  it  soon  assumes  a  yellowish  colour.  Such  an  experiment 
being,  witii  some  practice,  performed  in  a  few  minutes ;  a  second  one  is 
easily  undertaken  in  order  to  discover  the  exact  moment  when  all  the 
copper  salt  is  reduced  by  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  sugar.  As  the 
copper  salt  is  instantaneously  reduced  by  the  sugar  a  continuation  of  the 
boiling  is  not  required  if  the  lolution  of  copper  be  only  kept  in  a  boiling 
state,  or  near  the  boiling  point.  The  sugar  immediately  reduces  the  cor- 
responding quantity  of  copper,  and  without  a  Areah  addition  of  sugar  no 
fluther  reduction  takes  places,  even  if  the  boiling  be  continued. 

The  volume  of  the  employed  solution  of  sugar  contains,  according  to  the 
foregoing  stetement,  0.050  grammes  of  grape-sugar.  As  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  the  liquid  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  volume  employed, 
it  18  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  per  centage  proportion  of  sugar,  to 
divide  5  by  the  consumed  quantity  of  the  sugar  solution  in  cubic  centi- 
metres, when  the  latter  was  not  diluted,  if  it  was,  however,  diluted,  «.  a. 
twenty-fold,  then  30  x  5=100  is  to  be  divided  by  the  consumed  cubic 
centimetres. 

If  solutions  containing  greater  quantities  of  sugar,  as  grape-juice,  which 
contains  twenty  per  cent,  are  not  intended  to  be  diluted,  a  proportionately 
greater  quantity  of  solution  of  copper  must  be  employed  in  order  to 
diminish  the  error  of  observation.  I  prefbr,  however,  to  use  a  dilute 
solution  of  sugar  for  many  reasons.  I  dilute  a  certain  number  of  grammes 
of  saccharine  urine^  or  grape-juice,  as  already  mentioned,  to  ten  or  twenty 

times  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres  ;  — ^^  or  -^  (where  n  is  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  saccharine  solution  employed  for  ten  cubic 
centimetres  of  solution  of  copper)  is  then  t^e  per  centage  proportion  of 
grape-sugar  (dt  Hm  On)  in  the  liquid  examined.  Instead  of  tlie  volumes 
here  given,  othCTs  may  be  employed ;  e.  g,  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  sola- 

*  When  the  lerromaidsis  used  as  the  test,  ths  liquid  must  be  feeUy  addulated 
with  hydroeUotio  acid,  beeaase,  in  alkaBna  fraids,  no  predpHate  is  produced  even 
when  copper  is  present* 
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tion  of  copper,  conefponding  to  0.100  gmmiMs  Cn  Hm  Om  Ao^  and  I  tike 
this  proportion  generally  in  testing  gBipe-jiiioei»  whidi  aro  yeiy  tioh  in 
BQgar.  The  liquid  may  also  be  determined  by  the  weig^t»  instead  of  by 
the  volumes,  both  by  grains  and  grammes.  In  order  to  save  the  trouble 
of  calculation,  I  will  quote  here  some  of  these  pioportioni  in  weif^t 

We  make  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  coppei;  three  onnoet  of 
tartar,  one  ounou  and  a  lialf  of  pure  potash,  fourteen  to  sixteen  ouncea 
eoda  lye  (of  1.12  sp.  weight)  and  18,852  grams  of  water  sstwenty-eagfat 
ounces  six  drachms  and  fifty-two  grains.  1000  grains  of  this  aolutioB 
contain  34.65  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  correspond  to  fiye 
grains  of  grape-sugar.  The  solution  of  copper,  when  emplogr^  is  diluted 
with  four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  so  is  also  the  solution  of  sugae. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  is  calculated  after  the  stated  proportion,  so  that 
200  grains  of  the  solution  of  copper  require  fiur  redoctioa  one  grain  of 

Cn  Hit  On. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quaati^  of  cane-sugar  l^  means  of  the  cop- 
per solution,  we  must  first  change  it  by  the  action  d  sulphuric,  or  tar- 
taric acid,  into  fruit-sugar ;  at  the  same  tame  it  must  be  heated  for 
several  hours  in  order  to  completely  change  aU  the  cane-sugaK 

The  same  proceeding  is  to  be  adopted  with  starch.  We  have  here  no 
other  teat  but  by  taking  out  now  and  then  a  sample  till  the  empkiyed 
quantities  remahi  equal  to  one  another. 

By  these  tests  we  now  obtain  the  quantity  cf  grape-augar  propoitlonal 
to  the  cane-sugar  or  starch,  and  from  this  grape-angar  we  easily  calcn- 
late  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  since  100  parts  of  weight  of  grape-sngaiv 
Cu  Htt  Oiss95  parts  of  cane-sugar,  Cu  Hu  Om  or  to  90  parts  of  aahydzoos 
starch,  Cu  Hio  Oi«. 

That  foreign  substances  which  are  oontained  in  the  urine  or  vagetable 
luices,  do  also  reduce  i»  precipitate  a  amaU  quantity  of  coppetv  i*  very 
likely.  The  proportion  found  after  this  test  may,  therefore,  ireqaentiy  be 
somewhat  too  high,  diiefly  with  some  regetable  juices ;  but  many  of 
these  foreign  substances  can  be  easily  removed,  by  a  small  quanti^  of 
acetate  of  lead.  This  easy  and  speedy  method  is,  therefore,  hot  adapted 
for  technical  purposes,  where  absolute  accuracy  is  of  leas  importance  uum 
quick  and  easily  obtained  results. 

t  Mr.  Schwarz  emplc^ed  for  testing  the  starch  in  a  moist  wi^  (See 
Amud  d.  Ckem.  und  Pharm^  by  Wohler  and  liebig,  toL  ha^  pw  64)  a 
similar  solution  of  copper  as  that  described  above ;  his  results,  however, 
vary  in  so  far,  that  according  to  him  one  gramme  of  starch  chsinged  into 
sugar  will  only  reduce  three  grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  108  of 
starch  correspond  to  486  solution  of  copper,  i.  e.  iff .^^6=8.9,  or  neariy  four 
equivalents  of  the  latter— one  part  by  w«ght  ot  starai  sugar  will  there* 
fore  dissolve  only  2.7  parts  \^  weight  of  sulphate  of  ooj^tery  whilst  I 
always  reduced  by  the  given  quantity  of  sugar  6.9  parts  of  sulphate. 
These  difierences  made  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Ifr. 
Schwarz  :  the  solution  of  copper  prepared ' after  hisprractiptum  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  contains  less  caustic  lye  and  tartrate  of  potash  than 
that  prescribed  by  roe,  but  in  the  sun  it  instantaneouslv  becomes  decom- 
posed ;  in  daylight  afler  some  time,  and  very  readily  when  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  at  the  same  time  iirotozide  of  copper  falls  down.  It  s^ 
peered  to  me  best  to  tiy  it  by  mixing  it  with  less  pure  grape-sugar  tbu 
&  required  for  a  perfect  decomposition,  and  to  determine  the  quantiQr  of 
the  produced  protoxide  of  copper.  In  several  such  experiments  whidi  I 
caused  to  be  made  0.180  gimmmes  of  pure  diabetic  angar  prodnoed  0.420 
to  0.470  grammes  oxide  of  copper,  whilst  l^  my  solution  0.887  grammes 
were  obtained,  and  after  Schwan*s  statement  only  0.169  gnmmm  of 
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oodda  ouglit  to  bare  been  the  result  finom  the  latter.  That  in  those  es- 
periments  made  with  pnre  grape  sugar,  more  oodde  of  copper  was  obtained 
than  ought  to  have  been  formed,  is  peihaps  ezplieable  by  thecircnmstanoe 
that  part  of  the  protoxide  of  copper  was  reduced  by  the  heat ;  that 
Sdiwars  obtains  less  copper  i%  perhaps,  a  conteqoenoe  of  the  imperfect 
eooTsrsion  of  the  starch  into  sugar.— itim.  d.  Chemie  a.  Pharm,,  Bd.  Ixzii., 
Heft.  1. 


OK  THE  ACTION  OP  SITGAS  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON 

ORGANIC  SUBSTANCEa 

BT  DB.  K.  A.  8CHULTZB. 

In  MiiUer's  ArehL  V.  for  the  year  1848,  p.  509,  Professor  Fr.  Will  recom- 
mends Pettenkofer's  bile-test  (which  consists  in  imparting,  by  means  of 
sugar  and  solphurio  add,  a  Tiolet-red  colour  to  the  bile)  as  the  safest  me- 
thod of  recognising  micro-cbemically  the  secreting  organs  of  bUe  and  the 
UtJtter  itself,  not  only  in  animals  who  possess  them  distinctly,  but  also  und 
dudly  for  proving  the  existence  of  such  organs,  or  at  least  the  presence 
of  bile  in  sndi  animals  in  whom  they  have  as  yet  not  been  disooTcred, 
and  he  repeats  his  recommendation  in  a  small  pamphlet,  <*  On  the  Secre- 
tion of  Bile.    Erlangen,  1849." 

Expecting  to  obtain  interesting  results  with  regard  to  the  physiology  of 
the  lower  animals,  I  repeated  Will's  experiments,  and  extended  them  as 
mnoh  as  possible  to  many  invertebrata.  My  attention,  however,  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  every  time  I  placed  animals  in  a  saccharine 
solution,  and  added,  as  Will  advises,  sulphuric  acid,  all  the  soft  parts 
of  the  small  Crustacea,  Annelida,  Entoxoa,  Planaiia,  Polypes,  and  Infu- 
soria, which  I  had  employed,  displajred  uniformly  a  light  red  colour,  pass- 
ing into  a  dark  viole^ied;  and  that  under  the  miorosoope  not  the  slightest 
difibrenoe  could  be  discovered  between  the  colour  of  those  organs  which 
actually  contained  bile,  or  may  be  supposed  to  contain  it  (namely,  the  liver 
and  intestinal  canal),  and  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Finding 
myself  thns  disappointed  in  my  expectations,  1  resolved  upon  disoovering 
the  conditions  on  which  this  beautiful  colouration  of  organic  substances  by 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  depended. 

I  subjected  individual  purts  of  healthy,  larger  animals,  in  which  no  in- 
filtration of  bile  could  have  taken  place,  and  which  I  moreover  macerated 
fer  several  hours  in  repeatedly  renewed  water,  to  this  reaction,  and  soon 
diseowed  that  it  is  this  so-called  protein  substances  which  displayed  this 
red  ookmr  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  s.^,  the  muscular  fibres ;  and 
ibMJtf  on  the  other  hand,  gelatinous  textures,  flnom  whidi  all  albuminous 
matter  had  been  removed  by  the  previous  washing,  assumed,  instead  of 
the  beautiful  red,  a  dir^  yellow-reddish  ookmr,  or  remained,  like  the  pure 
clastic  fibres,  pofectly  unaltered.  Also,  on  treating  thin  transverse  sec- 
tions of  plants  with  the  above-mentioned  substances,  those  vegetable  mat. 
tera  which  are  analogous  to  protein  substances  assumed  a  bright  red 
tdonry  whilst  the  starch  and  cellulose  remained  unaltered.  Itcertunly  did 
not  escape  Will's  notice  that,  besides  the  secreting  and  excreting  organs 
of  bile,  others  might  also  assume  the  red  colour  when  treated  in  this  man- 
ner; wad  he  mentions  several  instnnoes  where  this  characteristic  colour  had 
been  imparted,  under  thia  treatment,  to  the  muscles  4>f  the  last  abdominal 
segment  of  a  river  carp,  which  had  been  dead  for  twenty-feur  hours,  and 
also  to  all  the  organs  of  animals  kept  for  %  long  time  in  confinement,  and 
•ten  with  recently  caught  animals  he  has  obsorved  the  same.  StlU  he 
ascribes  the  cause  in  all  these  caaea  to  the  organs  being  infiltrated  with  bile, 
ineoeaequenceof  a  morbid  condition  ef  the  animals,  produced  1^  eonfine- 
or  to  their  having  become  impregnated  with  it  during  the  experi« 
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ment  A  few  experimentB,  howerer,  witli  single  parts  of  larger  healthy 
animalfl,  which  lie  might  moreover  have  freed,  by  washing  from  infiltrated 
b^le,  would  hare  shown  him  that  this  test  is  not  characteristic  for  demon- 
strating the  presence  of  bile. 

Pettenkofer  (Ann.  der  Pharm,^  toL  lii.,  s.  90)  recommends  his  test  onlv 
for  discoyering  bile  in  liquids  or  paste-like  substances,  of  the  latter  of  which 
an  alcoholic  extract  is  to  be  prepared.  Solid  animal  substances  he  had 
neyer  tried.  His  method  consists  in  mixing  the  liquid  to  be  tested  with 
two-thirds  of  its  Tolume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  a 
saccharine  solution,  whereupon,  if  the  quantity  of  cholic  add  present  be 
not  too  small,  a  beautiful  violet-red  colouration  appears.  At  tlie  same 
iroe  a  heat  of  more  than  50®  C.  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  albumen  removed 
by  coagulation  before  the  experiment ;  because  toiutiom  of  albumen  prodmct 
a  smUar  cohuraUon,  although  onfy  in  a  very  concentrated  etaie^  and  on  being 
heated  with  eugar  and  sulphuric  acid.  Pettenkofer  adds,  **  With  mucus  I 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  similar  result,  nor  when  the  solutions  of 
albumen  were  but  moderately  diluted,  in  which  case  they  always  became 
brown." 

But  not  only  solutions  of  albumen  assume  this  red  colour  on  bdng 
treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  even  very  intensely  so,  on 
diluting  the  white  of  an  egg  with  twelve  parts  of  water,  and  in  a  tcmoera-* 
ture  of  50 — 60®  C.,  but  also  solutions  of  casein,  and  particularly  of  globu* 
line.  In  common  cow's  milk  and  pure  casein  dissolved  in  water  or  sulphuric 
acid  this  reaction  is  very  distinct.  The  colours  are  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  intense  if  the  globuline  of  the  crystalline  lens  be  employed  in  such  a 
solution  as  is  obtained  by  bursting  the  latter  in  water. 

Gelatinous  solutions  of  chondrin  or  glutin,  however,  showed  no  trace  of 
a  similar  colouration. 

The  method  of  Pettenkofer  for  discovering  bile  in  liquids  is,  therefore^ 
only  applicable  in  the  absence  of  all  protein  substances. 

But  it  is  entirely  impracticable  in  those  cases  where  Will  recommenda 
it,  namely,  in  solid  animal  textures  ;  for,  by  this  reaction,  the  presence  of 
even  the  smallest  proportion  of  protein  matter  manifests  itsdf  by  a  beau* 
tiful  red  colour,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  produced  by  the 
presence  of  bile. 

Besides  protein  substances  and  cholic  acid,  there  is,  however,  another 
substance  contained  in  the  animal  organism,  whidi  possesses,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  property  of  producing  a  violet-red  colour,  when  treated  with 
the  above-mentioned  tests,  and  that  is  olein. 

Whilst  the  solid  fats,  stearin,  margarin,  and  cholesterine  are  changed 
bv  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  into  a  brownish  greasy  substanc^  the  cdein 
giobnles,  when  brought  in  contact  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  di^dar 
a  change  of  colour  from  yellow  into  red  and  dark- violet,  which  yiddfl 
neither  in  beauty  nor  in  intensity  to  that  produced  by  bile.  At  the  same 
time,  the  small  globules  preserve  their  form  and  capacity  of  running 
together,  but  do  not  mix  so  easily  with  unaltered  olein,  so  that,  if  a 
coloured  drop  of  olein  coalesces  with  an  uncdoured  one,  the  new  formed 
drop  appears  half  coloured  and  half  uncolouied,  and  some  time  elapsei 
before  they  mix  together.  By  ether  and  alcohol,  the  dark  violet-coloured 
olein  becomes  almost  colouriess  and  dissolved.  When  the  ether  and 
alcohol  have  evaporated,  the  olein  again  separates,  first  slightly  ooloored 
red  ;  and  on  all  traces  of  the  solvents  being  removed  by  evaporation,  in« 
somewhat  increased  temperature,  the  former  beautiful  colour  returns. 
That  the  oc^oaration  of  olein  is  caused  by  some  albuminous  matter  con* 
tained  in  it,  is  not  likely,  since  olein,  purified  by  repeated  solution  in 
ether,  became  coloured  in  the  same  manner. 

In  order  to  effect  this  metamorphosis  of  the  olein  with  the  smallest 
excess  of  sugar  and  sulphuric  add,  equal  parts  of  olein  and  sulphoric  acid 
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an  to  be  mixed  Sn  a  gmall  cuf),  and  to  the  yeHow  riscid  masi  half  a  dfop 
of  ooncentiiited  saccharine  lolution  added  to  ercry  six  drops  of  the  mass. 

After  the  lapse  of  scarcely  a  minute*  the  entire  mass  will  be  of  the 
most  beautifal  riolet-red  colour.  If  sulphuric  acid  and  a  saccharine  solu- 
tion  be  employed  in  great  excess,  they  form  a  UadL  liquid  in  which  the 
red  oil  globules  float 

The  combination  does  not  long  retain  its  colours  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
becomes  almost  decolourized  l^  the  absorption  of  water.  Protein  subrtanoes 
and  bile  also  lose  their  colour,  obtained  by  this  treatment,  uniler  the  same 
ooodition. 

Pettenkofer  did  not  succeed  in  isolating  the  substance  which,  in  the 
bile  mixed  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  cause  of  the  yiolet-rod 
colour.  From  albuminous  solutions  treated  by  these  substances  I  was 
able  to  represent  this  peculiar  body  in  the  following  manner  :— The  white 
of  fowl's-eggs,  diluted  with  about  flye  parts  of  water  and  filtered,  was 
gradually  and  under  constant  stirring  mixed  with  as  much  concentrated 
and  pure  sulphuric  acid  as  sufliced  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  which  was  at 
first  formed.  The  liquid  was  not  heated  beyond  60°  C.  To  the  dear  solu* 
tion,  which  usually  had  a  reddish  tint,  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  cane- 
iuffar  solution  was  added,  whereupon,  slower  at  a  low  temperature  but 
quicker  at  a  higher  one,  a  red  colour  appeared,  gradually  becoming  deep 
Tidet-red.  Should  the  fluid  become  turbid  through  the  addition  of  the 
saccharine  solution,  or  the  red  colour,  at  a  sufilciently  high  temperature 
(about  50*),  not  readily  appear,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric add  serves  both  to  remove  the  doudinefts  and  to  produce  thie  cdour. 
After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  time  the  violet-red  colour 
usually  attains  the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
solution  as  long  as  a  predpitate  continues  to  be  formed.  A  large  excess 
of  ammonia  redissdves  the  produced  predpitate,  and  must,  therefore^  be 
avoided. 

The  violet,  flaky  predpitate  is  then  flltered  firom  the  discoloured  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  washed  until  the  water  contains  no  trace  of 
•did  substances,  does  not  react  upon  litmus  paper,  and  is  not  predpitated 
by  chloride  of  barium. 

This  precipitate  is  dissolved  at  common  temperatures  bv  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  purple-red  cdour,  by  diluted  acid  with  a  violet-red 
odour.  By  muriatic  ada  it  becomes  violet,  by  nitric  add  ydlow,  and 
partially  dindved,  like  the  white  of  eggs.  In  caustic  potash  and  ammonia 
it  is  readily  dissdved.  From  the  ammoniacal  solution  it  is  precipitated  by 
diloride  of  barium,  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  but  not  by  lime 
water,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  The  precipitates  formed 
hr  these  salts  are  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphate 
of  lead  and  baryta. 

These  properties,  which  bdong  neither  to  the  pure  so-called  protein 
iabstanoes,'nor  to  the  combinations  of  the  same  with  sulphuric  ado,  show 
•offidentiy  that  this  body  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  dementary  ana- 
lysis wUi  in  future  discover  its  composition. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  applying  to  microchemical  experiments 
this  property  of  the  so-termed  protem  substances,  namdy,  of  assuming  a 
red  cdour  on  being  treated  with  sugar  and  sdphuric  acid,  I  will  now 
describe  the  rdation  in  which  animal  and  some  vegetable  textures  stand 
to  the  repeatedly-mentioned  tests  as  displayed  by  the  microscope.  The 
tissu^  to  be  examined  is  spread  on  a  small  glass  plate  in  a  drop  of 
■aodufflne  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  thick,  so  as  is  best  adapted 
Ibr  microscopic  examination,  and  then  I — ^2  drops  of  concentrated  sulj^hu^ 
ric  add  are  added,  either  so  that  the  add  falls  immediatdy  on  the  object^ 
and  acts  instantaneously  and  whilst  yet  in  a  concentrated  state,  or, 
what  is  in  most  cases  to  be  preferred,  in  such  a  manner  that  It  only  toudiet 
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the  edge  of  Hie  aaocharine  jo^tttion,  and  gratollj  unpregoataifiioni  theaos 
the  whole..  If  protein  substanoei  «xe  pveaent,  there  appears,  in  the  flnt 
case  after  a  fe.w  secondSr  in  the  second  somewhat,  later,  a  heantifiil  xed 
coionr,  which  gradnallj  becomes  Tiolet-red,  and  which,  especially  if  the 
pgeparatian  has  been  coyered  with  another  glass,  lasts  for  seTeral  hoars, 
then  again  disappears  hj  the  gradual  absorption  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere. 

If  striped  muscular  $hres,  preyiously.  macerated  for  several  hours  in 
water,  so  that  the  individual  bundles  of  primitiye  fibres  can  be  easily 
separated  from  one  another,  are  treated  in  the  above  manner,  they  become 
thoroughly  red  At  the  same  time,  the  transverse  stripes  of  somewhat 
firm  muspular  flesh,  which  is  not  so  gelatinised  by  sulphuric  acid  as  the 
fiesh  pf  .the  lower  animals,  becomes  appai^t  in^the  most  distinct  manner. 

Smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
also  the  contractile  fibres  of  the  arteries,  are  likewise  coloured  quite  red^ 
the  outlines  of  the  single  fibres  and  fibrous  cells  disappear,  however, 
almost  entirely  on  being  brought  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  Also,  the 
nucleus  of  the  same  cannot  be  distinctly  perceived. 

The  substance  of,  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye-becomes  also  as  intensdy 
red  as  the  muscular  fibres.  Its  fibrous  structure,  however,  disi^ipears 
almost  entirely  on  coming  |n  contact  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Also  the  nerve  fibres,  the  ganglia*  and  the  other  elements  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  a^tected  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is,  however,  different  with. the  gelatinous  textures.  The  fibres  of 
the  tendons  of  the  cellular  textures  and  the  serous  membranes,  after 
having  been  kept  for  several. hours  in  water,  and  freed  by  repeated  wssh- 
ing  of  all  albuminous  constituents,  become  not  red,  but  yellowish  brown, 
whilst  they  possessed,  before  being  so  macerated,  a  decidedly  reddish 
colour.  The  elastic  fibres,  if  all  the  cellular  textures  have  been  removed 
from  them  by  boiling,  undergo  no  alteration.  The  gelatinous  base  of  the 
substance  of  the  bones,  if  cnt  in  thin  slices,  and  repeatedly  treated  with 
water,  becomes  yeUowish.  brown^  like  the  oellular  textnre,  whether  the 
lime  salts  have  bieen  previously  removed  by  diluted  muriatic  acid  or  not. 
The  internal  integuments  of  the  vascular  canals  of  the  bones  become, 
however,  intensely  red.*  They,  consequently  contain,  like  all  otiier  vas- 
cular coats^  protein-yield iqg  textures.  The  same  also  in  the  serous  mem^ 
branes,  the  vessels  which,  by  repeated  exhaustion,  have  become  perfectly 
discoloured,  and  scarcely  recognizable,  present  themselves  on  bemg  treated 
with  sugar  and  sulphuric  add,  in  the.  form  of  red  streaks. 

Olein  globules  of  the  marrow  of  bones,  which  frequently  adhere  to  the 
interstices  of  bones,  particularly  to  those  of  the  spongy  bones,  axe  also 
coloured  red ;  the  sulphuric  acid  must,  however,  touch  the  <ddn  in  a  con* 
centrated  state,  which  is  not  required  with  textures  yielding  protem.  It 
therefore  frequently  happens,  on  examining  textures  containing  ikt,  that 
near  the  reddened  protein  substances,  colourless  (dein  globules  are  fonndj 
and  others,  which  are  red.  This  does  not  depend^  as  might  be  supwMed, 
upon  a  difierence  between  the  fat  globules,  but  merely  on  the  sulphuric 
acid  not  having  acted  on  them  in  a  suffieieQtly  concentrated  state. 

The  relation  of  cartilage  to  sugar  and  sulphuric  add  is  very  peculiar. 
If,  upon  a  slice  of  cartilage,  that  has  been  .kept  fiv  some  time  in  water, 
first  sugar,  and  then  sulphuric  add  be  applied,  the  peculiar  cartih^nous 
substance  becomes  yellowish  red,  whilst  =  the  cartilage  cdls  become  ded- 
dedly  red.  In  order  to  discover  whether  this  proceeds  from  a  proportion  of 
protein-yielding  substances  in  the  latter,  I  treated  a  portion  of  thinly-cut 
and  macerated  cartilage  witli  diluted  caustic  potash,  at  a  temperature  of 
30—40°  C,  in  order  to  remove  the  same ;  but  I  ocndd  not  diroover  any 
protein  in  the  potash  lye,  and  the  bartilage  cells  retained  also,  after  having 
been  thus  treated,  the  power  of  becoming  red.    It  was,  however,  very 
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remarkable,  that  the  cartilage,.  aCtec  hariog  been  perfectly  deprived  of  the 
potash,  and  boiled  in  yater*  yielded  no  i^ondnn ;  but  a  glue  which,  in  its 
cbemical  properties,  was  pe^rfecUy  analogojis  to.glutin^and  also  became 
gelatiiiised.  This  observation  induced  me  to  perform  a  number  of  expe- 
riments on  the.  conversion  of  chondrin  into  sjutiu,  the  results  of  wliudi 
may  not  be  quite  unimportant  for  the  process  of  ossification,  and  'which  I 
intend  shortly  to  publish  in  a  separate  treatise. 

Also  the  individual  cartilage  cells,  vrhich  always  remain  behind  in  the 
preparation  of  chondrin  &om  cartilage  by  many  hours  boiling,  assume  the 
red  colour. 

Blood  oorpusdes  and  mucous  and  pus  globules  become  also  beautifully 
red,  and  their  outlines  remain  distinctly  marked  and  unalteredt  if  the  acid 
act  slowly.  They  only  swell  slightly  after  having  been  shrivelled  by  the 
sugar.  If  the  sulphurip  acid  acts  ^n  a  concentrated  state,  and  quickly, 
the^  conglomerate  into  Irregular  red  balls.  . 

Lastly,  we  may  miention  all  those  parts  .consisting  of  so-termed  homy 
matter,  which  are  related  to  the  proteip-yielding.  textures*  namely,  the 
epithelium  of  the  serous  add  mucous  memb^ao^  the  epidermis,  the  hair, 
feathets,  horns  of  cattle,  whalebone,  and  the.  scales  of  snakes,  as  partici* 
pating  in  the  capacity  of  becoming  red,  when  treated  with  sugar  and  sul«i 
phuric  acid,  particularly  if  they  have  been  first  soaked  In  potash  lye. 

The  animal  substances,  peculiar  only  to  lower  animals,  which  are  not 
coloured  red  by  sugar  iond  sulphuric  acid,  are  chitin,  which  forms  the  fun* 
damental  part  of  the  epidermis  and  trachea  in  insects,  cmstaoea  and 
arachnida,  the  cellulose  of  the  mantle  of  ascidia  (examined  in  a  specimen 
kept  in  spirit  of  wine),  and  silk.  Neither  of  the  three  substances  changes 
its  colour,  but. they  are  dissolved,  if  the  acid  act  in  a  oonoentrated  state. 
All  other  soft  parts  pf.  the  lower  animals,  always  become  intensely  red 
nffhen  snl^  and'siilptiuric  add  acted  upon  1|ienv  . 

Having  thus  refuted  Will's  opiziion,  and  shown  that  the  capacity  of 
assuming  a  fed  colour  when  treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  belongs 
not  Only  16  bOe,  but  also  to  the  so-calle4  protein  substances,  to  homy 
matter,  which  is  related  to  them,  and  also  to  olein,  I  shall  now  only  men- 
tion  the  relation  of  the  prindpiU  vegetat>le  substances  to  these  tests,  as 
some  advantage  to  vegetable  pl^siology  may  be  derived  from  thi^ 
micro-chemical  application. 

'Like  the  protein-yielding  animal  substances,  the  vegetable  substances 
of  that  d^aracter  Qegumin,  vegetable  albumen,  and  gluten)  are  cdonxed 
beautifully  red ;  wmUt  .cellulose,  gum*  starch,  and  vegetable  madlage  are 
either  not  altered  at  all,  or  coloured  ydlowish  bnnni,  or  dissolved  without 
any  change  of  colour  by  sugar  and  sulphuric  add. 

Seeds,  as  is  well  known,  contain  an  abundance  of  the  so-called  protein- 
yielding  substances.  If,  e.  g.,  a  thin  slice  of  a  bean  or  pea  be  treat&l  with 
sugar  and  sulphuric  add,  the  odlular  membranes,  provided  the  acid  be 
not  too  concentrated,  and  also  the  starch  appear  under  the  microscope 
unchanged,  the  contents  of  the  cells  round  the  starch,  however,  become 
intensely  i^  to  violet-red,  just  like  the  animal  protein  substances. 

If  legumin  or  albumen  be  isolated  from  the  seeds,  it  can  easily  be  proved 
by  this  reaction,  that  the  rod  colouration  depends  on  these  snbstanoes. 

That  fungi,  alge,  and  the  onenselled  siliceous-scaled  plants,  consist,  in  a 
great  measure^  of  protein  substance,  can  also  be  proved  b^  this  test. 

Likewise  the  vegetable  fixed  oils  are,  in  this  respect,  analogous  to  the 
animal  oleln,  which  I  found,  on  examining  oil  of  almonds,  poppy  oil, 
olive  eil,  linseed  oH,  and  hemp  oiL  The  more  solid  cocoa  butter,  however, 
does  not  assume  a  red  cdour.  If  the  fat  beendosed  in  cells,  it  does  not  become 
red  ;  for,  as  with  the  animal  olein,  the  sulphuric  acid  must  act  directly 
upon  the  fat  globules,  floating  in  the  saccharine  solutioDy  la  ocder  to  effect 
the  colouration.— .^iM.  der  Cheat,  tmd  Phanm^  Ixxi 
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Tbb  superiority  of  Califays  bark  over  all  the  other  cinchona  harlct* 
dates  especially  ftom  the  important  investigations  of  Felletier  and 
Carentoii ;  this  superioritj  having  been  preyioosly  shared  b/  the  Loxa 
bark,  which  at  the  present  time  may  be  said  to  be  almost  valueless.  Indeed, 
this  latter  scarcely  contains  anything  bat  dnchonine  ;  whilst  the  Cslisaya 
bark  contains  bnt  a  small  proportion  of  this  base,  yielding  as  mach  as 
from  SO  to  35  parts  in  1000,  that  is  to  say,  fiom  3  to  3^  per  cent  of  sal** 
phate  of  quinine.  As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  cinduNia  barks,  this 
species  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  two  forms,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish.  TlteflearetheroOM/Coluafa,  andthe^o/ Cfa/i«^y^  The  first 
is  almost  always  covered  with  its  peridermis  ;  the  second  is  generally  de- 
prived of  it* 

RcUed  CdUaaya  Bark,^PeHdermi9  rather  thick,  rough,  unequal,  marked 
from  place  to  place  with  annular  cracks,  and  in  the  intermediate  spaces  with 
,  transverse  and  longitudinal  crevices,  which  are  more  or  less  near  to  each 
other,  sometimes  uniting,  and  the  edges  thick  and  raised  ;  of  a  duU  silver 
white  or  grey  colour,  or  beneath  of  a  blackish  brown,  tending  to  a  slate 
colour,  widi  wliite  marbling  caused  by  the  cryptograms  f  whkh  cover  it. 
HerMtff  extemaUy  smooth,  or  more  frequently  marked  with  little  linear 
or  punctiform  impressions,  corresponding  with  the  fissures  or  cracks  in 
the  peridermis  ;  of  a  rufus  colour  more  or  less  bright ;  the  intenial  sur- 
fSace  finely  fibrous,  of  a  yellowish  rufus  colour ;  brealdnff  sharply  in  a 
transverse  direction,  with  a  resinous  appearance  eztemaUy,  and  slight 
projection  of  the  fibres  beneath. 

Flat  Calitaya  AirA.— Generally  consisting  merely  of  the  liber,  some- 
times ten  or  fifteen  millimetres  (.39  to  .5  of  an  inchj  in  thickness,  of  con- 
siderable density,  and  generally  of  a  perfectly  uniform  texture.  Exterior 
turfaee  irregular,  marked  with  confiuent  longitudinal  fbrrows,  fibrous  at 
the  bottom,  and  uniting  ridges  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  rufus  colour, 
fluently  marked  with  patches  of  a  blackish  red.  InUrual  surface  very 
closely  fibrous,  the  grain  fluently  undulated,  of  a  ydlowish  mras  oQlour, 
sometimes  with  an  orange  tint,  espedally  if  the  bark  be  firesh.  Tranaverte 
fracture  purely  fibrous,  the  fibres  very  short,  becoming  very  easily  detached, 
and  penetrating  the  skin  with  great  facility,  causing  an  irritation  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  HoficAot  pnuiena,    Ltrngitudmal  Jracture, 

*  To  avoid  confiiaion,  I  will  here  state,  that  whenever  rolled  bark  is  mentkmed, 
I  allude  to  that  xuuned  bv  the  CaseariUeras  camOo  atemmtiUo  thet  is  to  say,  the 
bark  of  the  branches  ana  tmaU  tnudcB,  finom  wliioh,  as  I  have  before  stated,  tbe 
peridermis  is  not  removed.  By  the  flat  bark,  on  the  contraiy,  I  mean  that  which  the 
Oascarilleros  know  bv  the  name  of  tabla  or  pkmeka;  that  is  to  say,  those  barks 
which  have  been  artinciallv  deprived  of  their  peiidermis  at  the  time  of  their  removal 
firam  the  tree,  and  which  being  prodaoed  by  large  trunks,  have  been  submitted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  pressnre,  which  mw  prevented  their  assammg  the  hollow 
cylindrical  form  of  the  rolled  cinchona.  These  distinctions,  I  am  aware,  are  not 
sdentifie,  and  admit  of  munerons  exceptions;  as.  on  tbe  one  hand,  we  fraqnentl^  see 
rolled  bans  witfaoat  a  peridermis,  uid  on  the  other  hand  flat  bartcs  wfaich  retam  it 
I  have  nevertheless  adopted  these  distinctions  on  aooonnt  of  the  great  fiMslities  thejr 
afibrd  in  description.  1  may  again  mentkn  that  I  employ  the  term  serMlsnmf  to 
indicate  that  portion  of  the  bark  called  bjr  the  Caseaiilleros  oases;  ana  that^  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  use  the  word  dermu  to  express  sU  that  portion  comprissd  iMtween 
the  peridermis  and  the  wood. 

f  The  cryptoerams  of  the  offidnal  barks  have  been  particnlarly  studied  by  H.  F^, 
who  has  propiMM  to  make  them  the  means  of  dirtinction  between  the  different  snectes 
of  dnchooa  barks.  Bat,  however  inraiioas  this  mode  of  distinction  may  be,  I  ao  not 
think  it  a  good  one;  beoanse  none  ofthese  parasites  are  peculiar  to  anv  one  species  of 
dnchooa;  and  tluir  existence,  which  is  »r  from  constant,  appesrs  to  depend  more 
on  the  nature  of  tbe  locality  than  that  of  the  trees  on  iduch  tbiqf  are  foonal 
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without  splinters,  the  surface  ooTerad  with  brilliant  points,  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  light  from  the  denuded  fibres  ;  the  colour  uniform 
throughout  tlie  bark.  Flaoomr,  freelj  bitter,  which  is  gradually  deyelopcd 
on  mastication,  and  scarcely  astringent 

The  yarietj  just  described  is  the  most  common  ;  it  is  known  in  Bolivia 
under  the  following  names,  Calitaya  amcuiUa^  C.  darada,  or  C.  anaranjada. 
Another  variety,  remarkable  for  the  dark  odour  of  its  surface,  whidi  is 
sometimes  of  a  Tinous  black,  bears  the  names  of  CcHisaya  zamboj  C.  nigra, 
or  C.  macha,  I  have  observed  it  espedally  at  Apolobamba,  in  Boliria,  and 
in  the  province  of  Carabaya,  in  Peru. 

Lastly,  a  third  variety,  the  surface  of  which  is  more  smooth,  sometimes 
half-cellulose,  and  of  a  paler  colour,  has  merited  the  designation  Calisaya 
bkuuxu 

The  peridermis  acquires,  as  I  haye  already  said,  a  greater  development 
in  this  species  than  in  any  other.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fragments 
left  adhering  to  the  dermis  of  at  least  a  centimetre  in  thickness.  It  will 
be  found  that  this  is  formed  of  several  distinct  strata  resulting  ftom  layers 
which  have  successively  contributed  to  its  furmation.  Its  colour  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  grey  on  the  exterior,  and  brown  within,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly marked  with  deep  longitudinal  and  transverse  fissures,  generally 
limiting  quadrilateral  surfaces. 

The  bark  of  Cinchona  Josephiana,  or  Jehu  CaseariUa  of  the  Peruvians, 
has  hitherto  but  rarely  been  met  with  in  commerce,  although  it  is  used, 
perhaps,  as  often  as  any  other  among  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  procured.  Its  peridermis  is  brown,  or  of  a 
blackish  grey,  or  slate  colour  (a  colour  which,  I  may  obser^'e,  appears  to 
be  common  to  all  the  cinchona  barks  whicli  are  deyeloped  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wind  and  sun),  upon  which  the  pale  lidbens  which  cover  it 
are  grouped  with  much  elegance.  As  this  bark  adheres  strongly  to  the 
wood,  it  is  but  imperfectly  separated,  and  therefore  its  internal  surface  is. 
often  broken. 

Another  kind  of  bark,  furnished  by  the  Ichu  Caacarilh^  was  shown  me- 
in  Peru,  which  is  obtained,  not  from  the  trunk  or  branches,  but  from  the 
larger  roots,  or  rather  from  the  stumps ;  and  it  is  possible  tliat  this  variety 
will  one  day  become  yaluable,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  collecting  it,  for  not  only  does  it  form  a  mine  which 
has  not  yet  been  worked,  but  it  appears  also  to  furnish  a  product  superior 
to  much  of  that  at  present  employed.  This  bark  is  in  short  pieces,  flat, 
undulated,  or  more  or  less  contorted,  deprived  of  the  peridermis,  fibrous  or 
nearly  smooth  on  the  inner  surface,  very  slightly  cellulose  on  the  exterior, 
of  a  uniform  ochrous  yellow  colour,  freely  bitter,  but  less  so  than  good 
Calisaya  bark,  of  which  it  presents  the  character  in  regard  of  internal 
structure. 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  Calisaya  bark  induces  the  Cascarllleros  con- 
stantly to  mix  the  barks  of  several  of  their  cinchonas,  and  this  fraud  is; 
effected  much  more  successfully  than  it  was  formerly,  and  without  much 
experience  it  is  sometimes  difficult  of  detection.  The  admixture  is  made 
especially  with  the  barks  of  Cinchona  Bolioiana  and  Cinchona  ovata  var, 
rvfinerms ;  or,  more  rarely,  and  only  on  the  coast,  with  the  bark  of  C 
tcrolneulaUii  in  other  words,  with  the  barks  which  M.  Guibourt  calls, 
with  much  justice,  the  light  Calisavoi  of  commerce.  With  the  bark  of 
Scrobiculata  it  would  not  be  likely  to  be  long  confounded,  but  it  may 
readily  be  so  with  the  two  first ;  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  in  Bolivia 
the  bark  of  C.  BoUviana  is  also  called  Calisaga  bark,  a  name  which  its 

Sroperties  will,  at  any  rate,  justify.  The  best  characters  by  which  to 
istinguish  the  true  Calisaya  from  all  the  other  species  axe,  the  shortness 
of  the  fibres  which  enturely  cover  the  surface  of  its  transverse  fracture, 
and  the  fiunlity  witii  which  these  are  detached,  instead  of  remaining 
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adherent  and  pliant,  as  it  the  case  with  the  rufimfvia  and  jcrofttenhAL 
Lastlv»  its  uniform  roAu  ooiottr,  and  its  not  being  marbled  throogfaont  its 
tliiclaiess  with  wliite,  sufficiently  distingaishes  it  from  the  bark  oC  CL 
BcUmana, 

Added  to  tliese  characters,  its  great  dennty  (which  is  such  that  on 
drawing  the  nail  across  its  internal  surface  it  produces  a  bright  markX 
tiie  depth  of  the  Airrows  and  their  projecting  edges,  are  g^eral)  j  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  flat  OaUsaya  from  all  the  other  barks  with  which  it  may 
be  found  mixed. 

As  to  the  rolled  Calisaya,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  te 
not  only  does  its  peridermis,  in  its  physical  characters»  mudi  resemUe 
that  of  many  other  species,  especially  that  of  acrobiadaki  and  nfintrma^ 
but  the  fracture  does  not  here  present  such  clear  characters  as  it  does  in 
the  older  barks.  If  eren  a  microscope  be  used  in  the  examination,  the 
characters  are  very  slight  bj  which  it  may  be  recognised ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  slight  excess  oi  thickness  in  the  peridermis,  and  a  larger 
resinous  circle,  taking  into  the  account,  be  it  understood,  the  degree  of 
bitterness,  which,  in  doubtful  cases,  is  certahily  the  most  sure  method  that 
can  be  employed  to  decide  the  question,  t 

For  a  louff  time  authors  of  Materia  Medica  attributed  the  Calisayabark 
to  the  Cinchona  cardifolia,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  of  Mutis  haying 
called  the  bark  of  this  tree  '*  yellow  bark."  M.  Guibourt  waa  the  first  to 
rectify  this  error,  and  guided  by  the  authentic  specimens  of  the  barks  of 
Mutis,  brought  by  M,  Humboldt,  he  decided  also  that  it  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  Cinehona  lanci/ciia  of  the  same  author,  to  which  others  wished  to 
ascribe  it  The  true  source  of  Calisaya  bark  has  nerertheless  remained  in 
obscurity.  Very  lately,  M.  A.  Deloudre  received  from  Bolivia  specimens 
of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  of  different  trees  which  he  had  reason  to 
belieTe  Aimished  the  bark  in  question.  M.  Guibourt,  who  examined  them, 
hesitated,  on  sudi  incomplete  data,  to  establish  a  new  spedes,  belieTing 
that  he  recognised  in  them  the  characters  of  plants  already  known, 
amongfst  others,  the  Cinchona  condaminea,  H.  and  B.,  and  the  Cinekoma 
Jance^aia  and  micrantha,  Ruiz  and  Pav.  The  specimens  of  this  collection, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  see,  agree  with  my  Cinchona  Jotepkiana  and 
Cinchona  BoHviana,  I  may  add  that  M.  Deloudre  had  tried  to  transport 
into  Europe  a  living  tree  of  the  Cittchona  Caliaaya,  but  this  tree  died  on 
the  rood. 

In  the  ports  of  France  the  average  price  of  Calisaya  bark  was  for  many 
years  f^m  six  to  ei^t  francs  the  kilogramme  (21b.  3oz.  avoir.).  Frequently, 
however,  there  have  been  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  price.  Thus, 
recently  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  it  at  eighteen  or  twentv  fhmes  the 
kilogramme,  and  it  has  sometimes  been,  on  the  other  hand,  as  low  as  three 
francs. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  consumption  of  this  bark 
tram  the  fact  that  the  Bolivian  Company  annually  export,  hee  from  adid- 
teration,  more  than  4000  quintals,  or  200,000  kilogrammes.    It  is  difficult 

t  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  depend  too  much  on  this  agn  when  it  relates  to  a 
thick  hark.  I  have  now  before  me  a  specimen  of  CalisayB  bark  of  filten  miUmietreB 
in  thicknefls,  which  scarcely  possesses  the  bitter  flavoor  of  the  most  inferior  baiks. 


This  example  verifies,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  saying  of  the  anciento,  namdj,  that  the 
virtues  of  the  barks  diminished  with  age.  Hunnly,  my  example  is  a  rare  exception. 
I  may  here  make  a  remark  which  is  applicable  to  the  barks  in  general;— -none  of 
the  characteristics  are  infallible.  Those  amongst  them  which  woud  be  easily  dis- 
tingoished  in  a  carefnlly  preserved  specimen,  wrald  no  lon^  be  so  in  one  which  had 
been  badly  prepared,  and  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time  m  a  damp  aeron,  where  it 
may  loee  many  of  its  physical  characters  and  many  of  its  virtnes.  In  cases  of  this 
aert,  no  desenptiott  b  sufficient ;  experience  alone,  and  still  better,  analysis  is  the 
bast  test  of  the  quality  of  these  products. 
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to  eoDeeiv«  tbai  the  toeiti  on  long  mffffy  radi  a  demand.  The  qiumtitj 
of  bark  aflbrded  l^  a  tree  of  Cmehona  caHaaya  necessarily  Taziea  much* 
One  of  the  most  prolific  trees  may  yield  from  sixty  to  eigh^  kilogrammes 
of  dry  bark.  A  tree  of  ten  yards  in  height,  and  with  a  trunk  of  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  yields  about  nine  or  ten  kilogrammes.  The  Company 
of  La  Paz  purchase  it  at  an  average  price  of  twenty  piastres  (100  fins.)  the 
arobe,  delivered  at  their  depot;  and  in  the  neighbcnring  province  of  Cara- 
baya,  in  Peru,  where  there  is  no  monopoly,  tiie  price  is  forty  piastres.  On 
the  coast  the  price  is  abowi  double  this  sum. 


ON  PIACABA  ASB  COQCJILLA  BinS. 

Few  have  waSredthe  streeta  of  ZflBdbn  withovt  remarking  that  of  late 
years  those  streets  are,  in  places  at  ieart,  kept  peculiarity  neat  and  dean, 
by  the  stiff  fibres  of  a  new  mateiiil  Isr  msJdng  brushes  and  brooms ;  those 
of  the  machines,  as  well  as  those  eaployed  by  hand  ;  and  if  any  one  is 
asked  what  be  tlie  origin  of  tfaia  fiac;  the  frequent  repiy  is,  ''Whalebone, 
I  suppose."*  But  no ;  it  is  not  oC  snimal,  but  vegetable  origin,  the  coarse 
fibre  of  a  species  of  paim,  which  grows  abun&atly  in  Brazil,  and  is 
imported  to  Europe  extensively  fhm  Para,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  several 
feet  in  length,  and  sold  at  the  price  of  £  14  the  toD,  under  the  native  name 
of  ''  Piafaha."  A  reference  to  our  figure  (the  reduced  v^eesentation  of 
tlie  palm  and  leaf-staika  [figs.  1  aid  2]  copied  from  Martins'  rare  and 
splendid  work  on  PalmaX  '^"^  show  what  part  of  the  giant  affords  this 
curious  material,  wliich,  aceordiog  to  its  stoutness  and  tenacity,  is 
employed  for  cordage  and  qhIb  as  well  as  for  brooms  and  brushes.  The 
dilated  base  of  the  leaf-stalks  Kfantes  into  a  kmg  coarse  fringe,  which  is 
collected  by  the  natives  and  end  ii  the  coontry  or  exported  to  Europe 
for  the  purposes  above  meDtkoed,  and  now  constitiites  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  fruit,  or  nuts,  are  another  article  of  commerce,  long  brought  into 
England  under  the  name  of  Coqmita  »uts,  and  extensively  lued  for  various 
kinds  of  turnery-work,  especuJfy  in  making  the  handles  of  beU-pulls, 
umbrellas,  &c  &c.;  for  the  shell  (or  putamen,  f.  4)  is  of  great  thickness, 
excessively  hard,  beautifully  mottled  with  dark  and  light  brown,  and 
capable  of  taking  a  high  degree  of  pcdish. 

The  Boyal  Gardens  possess  healtiiy  young  palms  of  this  species,  but 
k  is  rare  in  our  stoves ;  for,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  plants  best  known 
m  their  products  (witness  tiie  n-ttlled  African  oeft,  exported  from  Sierra 
I^esne,  and  the  so-called  JZice-naMrof  China^,  are  least  xnown  to  botanists, 
aed  ohea  do  not  exist  in  our  Vmog  oolections.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  above 
ebscrved,  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  plates  of  Martius  for  our  figures 
I  and  S.  The  genus  to  whieh  Atbdea  belongs,  is  of  the  cocoa-nut  groop, 
or  dfansion  of  palm%  and»  indeed,  the  fruit  was  first  figured  by  Oftrtner 
under  tibename  cf  Cttmhspiiea;  afterwards  by  Targioni  Toxzetti  it  was 
called  /irtiauijiai  trnt^anms;  havin|p  reference  In  both  cases  te  the  very 
hard,  alnast  stony  oetore  of  the  fruit.    Martius  chaBged  its  name  to — 

"  Atudeafia^ara;  caudice  elato  frondibus  erectia  pmlffrato,  petidomm 
basibus  fibroso-fissis,  drupis  ellipticis.'*  Marthu^  FaSmu  p.  136.  t  95,  96. 
f.  4.  and  t.  T.  f.  1,  2. 

The  stem  or  caudex  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  the  leaves  or  fronds  rise  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  that. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  general  appearance  of  an  entire  tree  of  Attalea 
funi/era,  greatly  reduced.  2.  Shows  Uie  insertion  of  the  leaf-stalks  and  the 
filamentose  margins  of  their  bases,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.    3.  Entire 
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TmUnattiit.  *.  TrftntTemtecticm  of  t1ie«ame,ahowiiigUieUiick»hdl 
or  puUmen,  uid  the  three  celli,  of  which  one  or  tiro  frequentlj  prove 
kboitire,  naL  tizt~ — Boaltti'i  Jaunat  of  Botaai/. 


Altaba  /wiiftra,  which  jleldi  HauIm  and  Ck)quiIU  ontt. 
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ON  THE  MOMENT AHY  INCOMBUSTIBILITY  OF  LIVING 

ORGANIC  TISSUES. 

BT  PROPE8SOB  PLUCKER,  OF  BOMM.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  to  obtain  a  confirmation 
of  Boutigny's  recent  experiment.    With  his  usual  kindness,  he  exhibited 
to  me  last  Easter  his  former  experiments  ;  and  ivhilst  admiring  his  rare 
perseverance  in  following  up  a  fertile  idea,  I  then  acquired  an  impression 
that  it  referred  to  a  law  of  nature  which  was  by  no  means  completely 
reyealed,  and  in  which  opinion  I  was  further  strengthened  by  the  report 
of  his  last  experiment.    In  consequence  of  an  oral  communication  of  this 
experiment,  M.  Fessel  wrote  to  me  from  Cologne,  stating  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  had  dipped  his  finger  into  lead  heated  to  its  highest  point , 
by  which  means  the  projecting  portion  of  the  nail  of  the  finger  had  been 
burnt,  but  in  other  respects  the  finger  remained  perfectly  uninjured ;  he 
also  stated  further,  that  a  workman  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Behren  and 
Co.,  manufacturing  engineers  at  Cologne,  had  made  the  experiment  with 
melted  iron,  and  would  repeat  it  before  me.    I  therefore  accepted  the  ofiTer 
and,  accompanied  by  several  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  proceeded 
to  Cologne.    The  workman  in  my  presence  struck  the  unmoistened  ex- 
tremities of  his  fingers  rapidly  and  not  without  fear  against  the  surface  of 
the  iron,  which  had  ju3t  flowed  from  the  melting  furnace  into  a  trough, 
and  which  was  afterwards  used  in  casting  a  large  plate  for  a  furnace.    I 
was  thus  convinced  of  the  perfect  truth  of  Boutigny's  experiment ;  and 
whilst  carefully  examining  the  extremities  of  the  workman's  fingers,  one 
of  the  two  assistants  of  the  Physical  Cabinet,  accompanying  me,  struck 
the  entire  surface  of  the  open  hand,  which  he  had  previously  dipped  in 
water,  so  strongly  against  the  bright  red  surface  of  the  iron,  that  some  of 
the  fused  metal  was  ejected  ;  the  other  assistant  immediately  afterwards 
also  struck  it  with  his  moistened  hand.    After  t]iese  experiments,  which 
were  made  in  opposition  to  Boutigny's  precautions  not  to  strike  the  mass, 
experiments,  which  for  the  sake  of  precaution  I  wished  to  make  before  the 
immersion,  became  unnecessary ;  I  moistened  my  right  hand,  inserted  the 
index  finger  almost  completely  into  the  melted  mass,  and  moving  it  very 
slowly  through  it,  withdrew  it  in  two  seconds  :  at  the  same  time  I  felt 
how  the  iron  moved  before  my  finger,  but  did  not  experience  the  slightest 
sensation  of  heat.f 

I  should  have  considered  the  temperature  of  the  iron,  which  was  about 
2732°  Fah.,  as  bdow  96*^  Fah.;  for  on  withdrawing  the  finger,  it  was  not 
so  warm  as  the  other  hand.  M.  Fessel  also,  and  the  other  three  per- 
sons who  accompanied  me,  repeated  this  experiment  with  certain  modifica- 
tions :  one  of  them  with  his  hand  dry ;  another  remarked  that  the  hand, 
after  having  been  previously  dipped  in  water,  when  withdrawn  was  only 
dry  in  that  part  which  had  not  been  inmiersed ;  a  third  took  up  the  iroii 
with  the  hand  made  hollow.  The  minute  liairs  upon  the  inserted  fingers 
had  entirely  disappeared ;  but  the  nails  were  not  injured,  nor  was  any 
penetration  of  heat  througli  the  nails  remarked.  The  hand  when  with- 
drawn had  a  slight  empyreumatic  odour,  which  was  stronger  when  there 
were  warts  upon  it ;  but  in  no  case  was  there  the  slightest  burning  sensa- 
tion, or  even  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  heat.    Hence  certain  minor 

*  From  PoggendorflTs  AmuUen,  Dec.  7, 1849. 

f  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Professor  H.  Rose,  in  visiting  the  foondries  at 
Avestad,  in  Sweden,  saw  a  workman,  for  a  small  reward,  take  melted  copper  with  the 
hue  hand  from  a  cmcible  and  throw  it  against  the  walL  This  confirms  his  state- 
ment, as  also  some  other  facts  which  Boutigny  hunaelf  mentions  in  his  memoir,  that 
the  pnaenomenon  mentioned  has  long  been  known,  especially  among  people  engaged  in 
the  arts. — Poggeadorff, 
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openOioDs  in  surgery  might  be  performed  with  least  pain  by  placing  the 
foot  in  a  bath  of  red-hot  iron.  Lastly,  I  made  one  other  experiment,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  antici|>ated. 

I  held  the  finger  of  a  leathern  glove,  which  I  had  well  wetted  inside  and 
placed  on  a  woMlen  rod,  for  nearly  a  minute  in  the  melted  iron ;  on  with- 
drawing it,  the  glove  was  not  only  unbumt,  but  had  only  a  tempesniaxe  of 
about  132°  Fidi.  (I  had  not  a  thermometer  with  me).  Coigectures  and 
theoretical  views  upon  these  remarkable  phenomena  would  be  premature 
without  further  experiments.  I  hope,  however,  soon  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate some  remarks  upon  them.^-PAt/ost^Atca/  Magatme, 


ON  THE  TOXICOLOGICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SULPHATE  OF 

LEAD. 

Db.  Pleischl  was  led  to  investigate  the  degree  of  solubility  of  sulphate 
of  lead,  from  the  occurrence  of  several  instances  of  poisoning  by  the  salts 
ai  lead,  dissolved  out  of  the  glazing  of  common  earthenware  culinary 
Tenels  by  the  acids  of  the  alimentary  substances  which  had  been  prepar^ 
hi  them.  The  rarity  of  this  form  of  poisoning  has  been  attributed  to  the 
decomposition  oi  these  soluble  salts  of  lead  by  the  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric adds  in  alimentary  substances  within  the  stomach,  and  their  con- 
sequent conversion  into  the  insoluble  sulphate.  Dr.  Pleischl  quotes  tlic 
authority  of  Liebig  that  sulphate  of  lead  is  an  insoluble,  or  nearly  inso- 
luble, heavy  white  powder.  Ue  cites,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of 
Bischoff,  that  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  sparingly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  in 
nitrate  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  strong  hydro- 
idiloric  acid,  even  in  the  cold  ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  again  thrown 
down  on  dilution  with  distilled  water.  Berzelius  also  observed  that  the 
sulphate  is  soluble  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  that  the  solution 
depDsitcd  on  cooling  crystals  of  chloride  of  lead. 

Aooording  to  Bisdioff,  nitric  acid  will  dissolve  a  small  proportion  of 
sulphate  of  lead ;  viz.  one  part  in  a  hundred  and  seventy-two,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  12^  R.  =  57*'  F.,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.144.  A 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  1.29,  will  dissoh'e  one  part  In 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  ;  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  of 
sp.  gr.  1.036,  will  dissolve  one  part  in  forty-seven.  The  solvent  power  of 
the  last-named  salt  may  be  made  available  to  separate  sulphate  of  lead 
from  other  combinations.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  soluble  in  cold  solution  of 
nd  ammoniac 

These  facts  controvert  the  before-mentioned  explanation.  But  it  re- 
mained to  ascertain,  by  direct  experiment,  whether  sulphate  of  lead  was 
c^Nible  of  solution  by  the  acids  ordinarily  met  with  in  culinary  processes 
at  coomion  temperatures.  With  this  view  sulphate  of  lead  was  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  following  acids,  the  mixture  being  frequently  stirred 
during  twenty-four  hours,  tben  filtered  through  paper  previously  washed 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  : 

1.  Acetic  acid.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  threw  down  at  first  a  brownish, 
then  a  Uack  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead.  From  the  clear  liquid  which 
remained,  the  muriate  of  baiyta  threw  down  white  sulphate  of  baryta, 
showing  that  the  acetic  acid  had  contained  sulphate  of  lead  in  solution. 

3.  Acetate  of  soda.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  threw  down  a  brownish-black 
precipitate ;  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  a  still  blacker  precipitate.  Ailer 
a  few  days,  carbonate  of  ammonia  threw  down  an  abundant  white  preci- 
pitate, as  did  also  bary  tic  salts. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  muriate  of  ammonia  forms  a  soluble 
combination  with  sulphate  of  lead.  A  similar  property  in  acetate  of  soda 
is  now  for  the  first  time  made  known.    In  this  chemical  oombination  there 
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k  either  a  mutasl  deoompontioo,  a  simple  interchange  of  elements,  or  a 
•dable  ternary  compound  is  ibrmed. 

8.  Dihited  hydrocyanic  acid  (one  part  to  two  of  water).  Hydro- 
aalphate  of  ammonia  produced  the  hlaek  precipitate.  The  excess  of 
hydrosolphuric  add  being  driyen  off,  and  the  muriatic  acid  neutralized  by 
carlionateof  ammonia,  on  again  adding  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  a  still 
more  abundant  Uack  precipitate  was  thrown  down. 

4.  With  a  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  the  same  results  weie 
exhibited. 

5.  With  a  strong  solution  of  dtric  acid,  the  like  effbcts  fbllowed  the  use 
of  the  same  tests. 

In  these  two  last  acids  the  effects  were  less  marked  tiian  with  acetic 
add. — Oesierreichiaehe  wudiciniache  Jahrbueker,  and  Landom  Medioal  GazeUt, 

[The  solubility  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  different  liquids  is,  on  seyeral 
accounts,  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry. 

Orflla,  even  in  the  liut  edition  of  his  Traiti  de  Taxicdbgie,  published  in 
1843,  dedares  the  sulphate  to  be  insoluble  and  inert ;  and,  therdbre,  that 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  true  antidote  or  counter-poison  for  the 
acetate  of  lead.  Bat  fiye  years  ago  Mialhe,  in  a  M6moire  aur  Us  Emana" 
Uons  du  Pbmb  et  T Absorption  des  Midicamentu,  stated  tliat  sulphate  of  lead 
is  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  chlorides  (common  salt,  for  example),  con- 
tidned  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  converted  into  chloride  of  lead  (PbO, 
SOsXNaC^zzPbClxNaO,  SO3),  which  being  soluble  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing absorbed  and  of  acting  injuriously  on  the  system.  Mialhe  also  stated 
that  sulphate  of  lead  was  soluble  in  the  alkaline  acetates,  as  acetate  of 
ammonia. 

It  is  probable  that  those  salts  which  decompose  sulphate  of  lead  and 
^ye  rise  to  a  soluble  salt  of  lead,  would  likewise  decompose  sulphite  of 
lead.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  efficacy  of  sulphurous  acid  in  removing  evety 
trace  of  lead  from  saccharine  solutions  may  be  suspected  ;  and  the 
danger  of  using  sugar  refined  by  the  patent  processes  of  Mr.  Sievier  and 
Dr.  Scoffem  (noticS  in  our  Noyember  number)  is  sufficiently  obvious.— 
Ed.  Fhar.  Journal.] 


ON  SALEP. 

BT  DB.  X.  LANDBBKB. 


The  enormous  quantities  of  salep  root  wliich  are  every  year  brought 
from  Macedonia,  chiefly  from  about  Janina  to  Greece  and  the  whde  of  the 
East,  induced  me  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  this  important 
sobstaoce. 

In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  plains 
between  Nauplia  and  Argos,  in  Messenia,  many  sorts  of  orohis  are  found, 
and  amongst  these.  Orchis  pyramidaOsj  on  hills  in  Messenia  and  Lukonia  ; 
Orchis  nuiscula  on  the  Parnassus,  in  Arcadia,  in  Aigdis  ;  Orchis  iongifiora 
and  O.  variegata  in  all  parts  of  Morea  ;  O.  undidattfoUa  in  Messenia  ;  O. 
sambudna  in  £lis  ;  O.  nigra,  O.  macuhita,  0,  conopsea,  in  the  islands,  &c. 

From  all  tliese  species  the  tubers  aro  carefully  collected,  but  on  account 
of  their  disagreeable  smdl  and  the  mucilaginous  and  unpleasant  taste  of 
the  decoction,  thc$y  are  very  little  used,  so  that  only  the  poorest  class  of 
inhabitants  gather  and  em^oy  them  for  domestic  purposes.  The  Grecian 
aalep  ia  not  an  article  of  commerce.  Commeroial  salep  comes  from' 
Macedonia,  from  the  fruitful  valleys  and  the  evergreen  mountains  about 
Janina,  from  Sagona,  Tempo,  &c. 

The  spedes  of  orchis  found  in  these  parts  of  Epirus,  are  O.  pyramidaHs^ 
O.  masculon  and  O.  Morio^    Without  the  le^i^t  attention  and  care  having 
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been  paid  to  the  culture  of  thcfe  plants,  eztecsiye  tracts  of  land  and 
mountains  are  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring,  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  covered  to  the  top  with  orchis  plants.  This 
luxuriance  is  said  to  be  principally  caused  by  the  annual  digging  up  of  the 
soil.  The  more  seyere  the  winter  has  been,  and  the  snow  has  coyeied  the 
mountains  during  the  winter  months,  tiie  more  abundant  is  the  salep  crop; 
it  is  also  stated  to  have  been  observed  that  a  larger  consumption  of  the 
salep  root  is  followed  by  a  larger  produce  of  it,  as  the  people  are  thus 
compelled  to  turn  up  the  soil,  by  which  the  development  of  the  small 
tubers  is  much  promoted. 

After  the  inflorescence,  namely,  in  April  and  May,  the  crop  begins,  and 
lasts  till  August  For  this  purpose,  the  soil  Is  turned  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  the  tubers  picked  out,  and  the  ground  again  made  flat. 
The  tubers  are  now  repeatedly  washed  in  a  running  water,  and  the  smaller 
separated  from  the  larger  ones.  Tiie  flrst  are  strung  on  thread  by  women 
and  children,  and  quickly  dried  in  the  sun.  Tlie  tubers  which  come  from 
these  parts  to  Greece,  are  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  are  generally  of 
a  much  darker  colour  than  those  not  strung  upon  thread,  which  are  sold 
for  double  the  price.  These  latter  are  said  to  retain  their  white  colour  by 
being  quickly  dried  in  a  baking  oven,  by  which  they  acquire  a  horny 
character,  which  is  imparted  to  them  by  merely  quick  drying,  and  not,  as 
stated  in  pharmaceutical  works,  by  being  previously  dipped  in  boiling 
water.  Whether  this  immersion  is  customary  in  Persia  or  not,  I  cannot 
say  with  certainty,  the  SaUpUides  in  Constantinople,  who  import  their 
salep  iVom  Persia,  do  not  mention  anything  of  the  kind. 

Some  roots  possess  a  somewhat  saline  taste,  which  proceeds,  however, 
not  from  their  having  been  dipped  in  salt-water  or  sea-water,  but  from  the 
soil  where  they  grow,  for  the  various  sorts  of  orchis  thrive  very  well  on 
the  coast  The  salep  imported  from  Persia,  which  is  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  distin- 
guished for  its  whiteness  and  corneous  appearance,  is  particularly  said  to 
have  a  very  saline  t  iste.  In  the  East,  however,  where  the  consumption  is 
greatest,  this  sort  is  not  liked,  and,  therefore,  the  Macedonian  kind  is 
preferred. 

The  collectors  pay  particular  attention  to  those  plants  with  blue  blosoms, 
a^  they  consider  the  root  to  be  "  the  male  salep,*'  which,  in  their  opinion, 
possesses  a  greater  medicinal  power,  and  is,  on  this  account,  sold  much 
dearer.  When  the  bulbs  are  perfectly  dry,  they  are  placed  in  sacks,  and 
sent  to  the  East  fur  sale. 

The  salep  is  in  great  reputation  among  the  Turks  as  a  strengthening 
medicine,  and  is  used  throughout  Greece  in  affections  of  the  bowels  and 
respiratory  organs.  The  decoction  of  siUep,  or  rather  the  gelatine  salep,  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  by  persons  who  are  called  in  Greece  and 
in  the  whole  of  the  East,  Saleptsities  :— 

The  salep  is  ground  by  means  of  handmills  into  a  fine  powder,  then 
stirred  up  with  water,  and  boiled  into  a  stiff  jelly,  which  is  sweetened  with 
honey.  Some  Saleptsides  add  also  a  small  quantity  of  cypress  root  in 
order  to  make  it  slightly  acrid. 

After  midnight  these  men  go  to  work,  and  with  day-break  they  are 
heard  crying  **  Salep  I  SaUp  seaton  r  Le,  hot  salep,  which  is  taken  against 
cough,  &C.,  not  only  by  the  poor,  but  also  by  others,  llie  salep  jelly  is 
carried  about  in  large  tin  vessels,  and  kept  hot  by  coals  underneath.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  troop  of  these  Saleptsides  disappear 
all  at  once,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  huts  in  order  to  issue  again  flrom 
thence  with  the  following  daybreak. 
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ON  CANTHARIDIN, 
AND  rrS  PHABMACEUTICAL  PBEPABATIONS. 

BT  DB.  OBTTDrQEB. 

In  1841 1  expressed  my  opinion  that  cantharidin  is  the  only  constituent 
contained  in  the  cantharides  which  possesses  Mistering  power,  that  the 
cantharides  in  snbstance  are,  therefore,  not  all  required  for  blistering, 
and  that  a  cantharidin  taffeta  not  only  fuily  supplies  the  place  of  the  Spanish 
flies,  hut  is  eyen  preferable  to  them. — (Ja/irb.  a,  SrztL  Ver.  in  MUncheH  III. 
Jahrg.  1841.)  At  that  time  I  published  a  method  of  preparing  a  yesi- 
cating  taffeta,  which  answered  all  the  technical  and  dynamical  purposes  of 
a  blister,  and  which  has  been  practically  substantiated  in  thousands  of 
cases.  The  usefulness  of  this  remedy  soon  manifested  itself  in  Germany 
by  its  uniyersal  application,  but  still  more  by  the  attempts  of  apparently 
improying  upon  my  method  of  preparation.  The  proposal  of  spreading 
the  mass  upon  paper  instead  of  taflfetas,  was  considered  by  many  not  only 
an  essential  improvement,  but  eyen  as  a  sufficient  daim  for  obtaining  a 
patent. 

In  the  year  1847  I  was  induced  to  read  to  the  Medical  Society  in 
Munich  (uide  Med.  Corresp.  Bl.  bayer.  Aerzte,  1847,  p.  813),  and  a  year 
afterwards  to  publish,  an  account  of  my  experience  of  this  prepara- 
tion during  nine  years,  and  to  show  that  it  is  peri^ectly  indifferent  with 
regard  to  the  effect,  whether  the  cantharidin  be  employed  in  a  pure  state, 
or  mixed  with  the  green  and  waxy  resin;  and  whether  it  be  spread  on 
taffetas,  linen,  or  paper.  At  the  same  time  I  also  minutely  explained  its 
physiological  and  therapeutical  eWecU 

In  this  paper  I  shall  giye  an  account  of  a  solution  of  cantharidin  which 
serves  as  the  basis  of  various  blistering  preparations,  and  also  describe  a 
new  vesicating  substance  containing  cantharidin,  namely,  the  eoUodium 
canihariddle. 

Cantharides  when  treated  with  ether,  yield  the  oieum  cantharidum 
viride — consisting  of  cantharidin,  green  oil,  and  waxy  resin;  the  first,  by 
the  separation  of  the  two  latter  substances,  becomes  pure  cantharidin. 
This  operation,  however,  is  tedious  and  expensive,  and  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  loss  of  active  matter,  without  an  augmentation  of  the  blis- 
tering power,  but  with  a  great  increase  of  price.  We  employ,  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  blistering,  the  oL  canth,  vir^  which  is  obtained  most 
easily  and  in  the  greatest  abundance  by  means  of  ether.  This  extract 
readily  combines  with  resins,  fat,  and  ooUodium,  and  may  be  admitted  into 
the  Materia  Medica  under  the  denomination  of  (tiher  eaniharidaiit  seu 
vesicans.  If  applied  twice  without  any  admixture,  by  means  of  a  hair 
pencil,  it  produces  in  children  after  one  or  two  hours,  and  if  three  times 
applied  in  adults  in  three  to  four  hours,  abundant  blisters,  which  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  those  produced  by  the  ordinary  blistering  plaster.  The 
ether  evaporates  speedily  after  the  application,  and  the  remaining  fixed 
oleum  canUiaridum  vinde  operates  like  the  cantharides  in  substance. 

The  aAer  canAaridalUt  combined  with  turpentine  and  resin  and  spread 
upon  taffetas,  linen,  or  paper,  forms  respectively— the  tda  $erieea  (taf- 
fetas\  the  linteum,  or  the  charta  veiicant  seu  cantharidalis — mixed  with 
fat,  tne  vnguentum  cantharidaU  seu  vesicatu — and  with  collodium,  the  col* 
lodium  canSutridale  seu  vesicans.  It  serves  tlierefore,  as  the  substratum 
for  all  preparations  containing  cantharidin. 

P^reparaiion  of  the  ather  candutridalig, 

R    Cantliuid.  rudit  pulv part.  unam. 

JEther.  sulphuric  partes  duas. 

Digere  per  tres  dies  et  exprime. 
In  somewhat  larger  quantity  the  oL  canth.  vir.  is  obtained  by  employing 
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Real's  press,  or  the  displaoeneot  appantns  (tm  Ott&noeyer  does  here),  <x 
Mohr's  apparatus,  llie  preparatiaiis  oomposed  of  ttiher  coMihar,  obtain 
according  to  the  addition  of  ezcipients  a  different  form,  namelj: 

1.  Taffeta  v^  charta  veaearu  s,  c€tntharidatu. 
Taffetas  (maroellne),  stretdted  on  a  trame,  or  paper  on  a  board,  to  to  be 
painted  oyer  twice  at  proper  interrals  with  an  aqueous  solution  oi  isin- 
glass; when  perfectly  dry  the  liquor  cantharidalis— prepared  in  the  f:d- 
lowiug  nuumer,  is  to  be  spread  over  it: 

R   ^tber.  cantharidalis. 

^tlier.  sulphur,  aa.  ^. 

Terebenth  ooct 

Colophon,  aa  ^ 

Misce  et  solve. 
A  painter's  brush,  moderatdj  moistened  with  the  solution  and  softly 
pressed  against  the  brim  of  the  yemd,  is  then  passed  at  short  interrala, 
and  always  in  the  same  direction,  twice  over  the  stretched  material — in 
twenty-four  hours  once  more — and  again  after  twenty-four  hours  for  the 
fourth  time.  In  order  to  prevent  the  agglutination  of  the  preparation,  it 
to  coated  after  a  lew  days  with  a  fresh  solution  of  isinglass  that  has  already 
commenced  to  congeal.  The  taffeta  and  the  paper  are  equal  to  one 
.another  in  effect,  only  that  the  latter  is  cheaper  by  a  fourth.  Befoie 
applying  the  plaster  it  should  be  wiped  with  a  wet  rag  in  order  to  remove 
the  last  applied  ooating  of  isinglass. 

S.  Onguentum  vesicant  s,  cantharidaU, 
Thto  ointment,  prepared  after  the  Prussian  pharmaoopceia,  is,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  duldren.  After  three  or  four 
applications  it  produces  within  three  or  four  hours  abundant  blisters, 
which  entirely  disappear  in  a  few  days.  If  prepared  with  equal  parts  of 
etAer  cantharidaiia  and  fkt,  it  operates  after  two  or  three  apphcatioos 
within  two  hours  equally  intensely,  but  quicker  and  more  sure.  Half  a 
scruple  of  tether  ceaUKaridaliM  and  the  same  quantity  of  hogs'  laid  are 
sufBcient  for  a  threefold  application  upon  a  siuface  as  large  as  a  crown- 
^eoe. 

3.  CoOodhtm  veticans  aeu  eantharidale. 

.£ther  cantharidalis  and  gun-cotton  in  substance  or  solution  (collodium) 
oSbr  a  very  remarkable  vesicant  The  ol.  cantharid.  operates  as  bUster, 
and  the  ether  rapidly  eviqKNratin&  the  oollodium  dries  within  a  few 
moments  and  forms  a  ooating. 

The  formula  given  by  Dr.  Ilisch  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  inventor  of  the 
oollodium  cantharidale,  has  already  appeared  in  the  PkarmaceutietJJoMnuMlj 
fer  September,  1849.  Its  efficacy  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments 
made  by  Balbiani  and  Basse.— (PAorMcrc.  Central  Biatt,  1849,  No.  7). 

These  statements  I  must  correct  in  so  far,  that  by  the  above-mentioned 
operation  a  saturated  solution  of  cantharidin  in  ether  with  green  oil,  and 
waxy  resin— our.,  the  oL  oanlharidwn  viride,  is  obtained,  and  not  of  can- 
tharides ;  there  is  also  no  use  in  employing  aoetic  ether  since  sulphuric 
ether  fully  answers  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Rapp,  who  first  introduced  the  collodium  cantharidale  into  Germany, 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner  :  **  Kecently  medicinal  sub- 
stances have  been  combined  with  collodium  for  endermic  ai^lication. 
Thto  object  can  only  be  obtained  by  volatile  substances,  which  combine 
with  coUodiuin,  and  readily  diy,  but  which  notwithstanding  their  vdatQe 
nature,  are  still  absorbed  under  the  ooating  of  ooltodium  and  act  upon  the 
epidermis.  Such  a  substance  to  cantharidin;  Uito  liquid  thinly  applied 
with  a  brush  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  dries  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
protects  thto  part  with  a  coating  like  goldbeaters*  skin.  The  skin  sur- 
roonding  the  periphery  of  the  painted  place  reddens  in  children  within 
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two  or  three  htmn,  with  advito  within  Hre  or  six  haan,  aocompuned 
bjr  a  buniing  sematiim ;  gradoaUy  the  ooating,  oonairting  of  collodiaa], 
riMB,  aad  after  «  fern  hom  a  hliater  ia  fonned,  iHiidi  eitenda  a  few 
Unes  bejond  the  whole  periphery.  Ob  l^its  part»  which  was  not  covered 
with  collodiom,  the  blister  is  opened;  the  ODllodiain  coating  which 
cannot  be  remored,  remains  in  its  place,  and  thus  protects  the  sore  place, 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  ointment."  This  practical  commnnication  of 
Br.  Bapp  desenres  to  be  uniTersally  acknowledged. 

jBAer  eoMthandalU,  prepared  after  my  prescription,  is  a  suitable  ooa- 
stitoent  of  all  preparatioas  of  cantharidin,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  for 
prejpariDg  the  coUotHum  otmtkandaUs,  Instead  of  dissolTing  gun-cotton  in 
it,  I  prefer  a  mixture  of  eqnal  parts  of  ather  coKtharidalu  and  collodinm, 
and  rather  apply  it  twice  instead  of  once  on  the  place  to  be  blistered. 
Since  the  publintion  of  Bapp's  method,  I  employed  it,  prepared  after  my 
prescriptiOT,  in  about  twelre  cases  with  the  best  effect.  Two  scruples  of 
this  ooBodiiiim  eoKAandaUt  were  generally  equal  to  four  drachms  of  the 
common  blistering  plaster. 

Tlie  reason  why  I  hare  modified  Ilisch's  method  of  preparing  it,  is  that 
his  preparation  is  too  strong  for  children,  and  that  the  quantity  of  can- 
thandtn  contained  in  it  can  neither  be  increiuied  or  diminished,  whilst, 
according  to  my  prescription,  the  (Alodium  can  be  added  at  discretion ; 
and  for  children  I  actually  took  only  one  part  of  aiher  camAarkUdis,  and 
two  parts  coUodium.  Finally,  I  consider  my  method  preferable  with  re- 
gard to  technical  purposes  ;  (ether  cantharidaUa  and  coUodium  are  always 
ready,  and  the  whole  does  not  require  to  be  purposely  prepared,  and  on 
depending  parts  of  the  body  the  coUodium  canduiridcde  flows  down  before 
it  has  become  dry,  and  does,  therefore,  not  supply,  in  this  case,  the  place 
of  taflfeta  vesicans. 


ON  THE  ALCOHATE  AND  NITRATES  OF  MAGNESIA. 

BT  JL  CHODNEW. 

Ik  the  year  1827,  Professor  Graham  drew  the  attention  of  Chemists  to 
a  remarkable  group  of  compounds  which,  on  account  of  their  analogy  with 
the  hydrates,  he  called  alcahates.  According  to  his  opinion,  absolute 
alcohol  possessed  the  capacity  of  forming,  with  some  anhydrous  salts, 
combinations,  in  which  the  alcohol  supplied  the  place  of  the  water 
of  crystallization;  and  although  the  idea  of  replacement  of  water 
by  alcohol,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  is  not  combined  with  the  term 
aicohate,  still  it  may  be  considered  as  the  most  suitable  for  these 
compounds,  in  the  examination  of  which  I  came  to  the  following  con- 
dusioos: — 

(1.)  The  hexhydrated  nitrate  of  magnesia  does  not  crystallize,  as 
EInbrodt  says,  in  very  long  parallelopipeds  with  a  strictly  square  base ; 
but  forms,  as  has  been  known  for  some  time,  rhombic  prisms,  among 
which,  as  I  have  convinced  myself,  other  derived  crystalline  forms  of  the 
one-and-one-axial  system  are  met  wil^. 

(2.)  The  hexhydrated  nitrate  of  magnesia  is,  contrary  to  Einbrodt's 
statements,  a  very  deliquescent  salt. 

(3.)  The  monohydrated  nitrate  of  magnesia  is  easily  fonned,  as  has 
aheady  been  proved  by  Graham,  and  the  contrary  opinion  of  EInbrodt  is 
ffaus  refuted. 

(4.)  The  formation  of  anhydrous  nitfate  of  magnesia  is  likewise  not 
difficult,  although  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  adding  some  basic  salt, 
lliis  circumstance  is,  however,  not  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of  the 
aicohate  of  the  nitrate  of  magnesia.  The  existence  of  the  anhydrous  salt 
wmi  consequently  rejected  hf  Sinbrodt  withoat  any  reason. 
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(5.)  Orer  ralphoric  add  the  hexhydrated  nitrate  of  magnesia  loaes  foor 
atoms  of  water,  and  the  bihydrated  salt  ultimately  remains. 

(6.)  If  the  anhydrous  nitrate  of  magnesia  be  deoompoeed  by  heat,  a 
triple  basic  salt  is  first  fonned,  which  is  ultimately  decomposed  into  nitric 
acid  (nitrous  acid  and  oxygen)  and  magnesia. 

(7.)  The  old  opinion  of  Fourcroy  concerning  the  existence  of  the  double 
salt  of  nitrate  of  magnesia  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  must  be  given  up. 

(8.)  Anhydrous  nitrate  of  magnesia  forms  with  alcohol  a  combination, 
an  aloohate,  which  consists  of  three  atoms  of  alcohol  and  one  atom  of 
anhydrous  nitrate  of  magnesia.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  exists  also  a 
compound  of  nitrate  of  magnesia,  alcc^ol,  and  water. 

(9.)  Anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium,  dissolved  in  nearly  perfectly 
anhydrous  alcohol,  forms  an  aloohate,  which  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of 
alcohol  and  one  atom  of  chloride  of  calcium.  With  great  probability  it 
may  also  be  presumed  that  there  exists  another  alcohate  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  consisting  of  three  atoms  of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  two  atoms  of 
alcohol,  and  two  atoms  of  water ;  consequently, 

(10.)  The  compounds  discovered  by  Graham,  and  denominated  by  him 
alcohate*,  are  not  mechanical  mixtures  but  real  chemical  compounds^  It  is 
indeed  true  tliat  he  has  given  no  explicit  analysis  of  them,  and  thus 
afforded  room  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  their  composition,  but  it 
was  no  reason  why  the  existence  of  these  interesting  compounds  should 
have  been  denied,  without  a  single  experiment  being  made  to  examine  the 
truth  of  Professor  Graham's  statements. — Ann,  der  Cbetn.  und  Pharm^ 
bud. 


THE  TEMPERATURE  AT  WHICH  GUN-COTTON  EXPLODES. 

Gun-cotton  explodes  at  62^5  C.  On  the  average,  however,  at  93.6®  C. 
if  within  five  minutes  it  be  brought  from  the  common  temperature  20®  C. 
to  the  latter.  Furthermore,  whilst  slowly  decomposing  at  a  temperature 
of  55°  C,  it  does  not  explode  if  it  be  so  slowly  heated  that  the  temperature 
increases  within  each  minute  by  3°,  ac  the  same  time  losing  much  in  force 
during  the  process  of  decomposition.  These  facts  are  very  important 
for  the  transport  of  gun-cotton,  since  as  metal  can,  in  the  sun,  be  easily 
heated  to  62°,  and  in  from  two  to  five  minutes  ignite  it. 


IMPROVED  PROCESS  FOR  MANUFACTURING  WHITE  LEAD- 

BT  MR.  J.  E.  n.  B0D0ER8. 

Patent  dated  Angrast  Ut,  1840. 

Ms.  Rodgers  proposes  to  manufacture  carbonate  of  lead,  commonly 
called  white  lead,  by  suspending  pieces  of  sheet  or  cast  lead,  bent  in  the 
form  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  upon  frames  erected  in  a  room,  or  chamber, 
which  is  capable  of  being  darkened,  and  rendered  air-tight,  or  nearly  so, 
when  required.  Underneath  the  frames  are  troughs,  some  of  which  are 
filled  with  a  fluid  capable  of  passing  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation 
spontaneously,  or  of  doing  so  on  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  thereby  evolv- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas.  The  other  troughs  contain  sour  beer,  vinegar,  or 
other  similar  fluids,  into  which  steam-pipes  from  a  boiler  are  caiued  to 
open,  so  as  to  produce  acetic  acid,  or  pyroligneous  acid  and  aqueous  vapours. 
The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — ^The  pieces  of  lead  are  suspended  in  the 
frames  as  close  together  as  possible  without  actual  contact,  and  the  cham- 
ber made  air  tight,  or  nearly  so,  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from 
70*  to  80^  Fahr.  As  soon  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  the  cham- 
ber is  darkened,  and  steam  admitted  about  three  times  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  produce  acetic,  <»  pyroligneous  acid  and  aqueous  vapours. 
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The  chamber  is  proTided  with  a  manhole,  to  allow  of  the  troaghs  being 
replenished  when  the  fluid  contents  hare  been  exhausted,  which  wiU 
occur  at  the  expiration  of  fortj-eight  hours.  This  operation  for  converting 
metallic  lead  into  carbonate  of  leaS  generally  takes  twelve  days. 

Cbtiiw.— 1.  The  use  of  a  chamber  or  room,  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  air-tight,  or  nearly  so,  when 
required,  and  into  which  the  supply  of  carbonic  add  gas,  and  acetic  acid, 
or  pyroUgneous  acid  and  aqueous  rapours,  may  be  controlled  or  regulated. 

2.  The  introduction  of  steam  into  the  converting  chamber,  eitlief  alone 
or  combined,  as  described. 

ON  THE  REACTION  OF 
BORAX  ON  TINCTURE  OF  TURMERIC. 

BT  DR.  VOOKLy  JUN. 

VooEL  gives  the  following  directions  for  distinguithing  the  allcaline 
reaction  on  tincture  of  turmeric  from  that  of  boracic  acid  on  this  colouring 
matter: — 

Dilute  the  tincture  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pale  yellow  liquid.  Tlien 
mix  with  it  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax,  by  which  the  liquor  is 
coloured  brown  from  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  salt.  If  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  add  be  now  added  the  yellow  colour  of  the  liquid  is  restored  ; 
but  the  further  addition  of  sulphuric  add  causes  the  yellow  colour  to 
become  reddish-brown  owing  to  some  boracic  add  being  set  free.  More 
sulphuric  add  being  added  produces  no  change  in  this  reddish-brown 
colour. — Buchner's  J^epertorium,  3tte  Reihe,  Bd.  iii.,  Heft.  2. 

IMPROVED  PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  CARBURETTED 
HYDROGEN  GAS,  AND  FOR  APPLYING  THE  PRODUCTS 
TO  VARIOUS  USEFUL  PURPOSES. 

BT  M.  F.  J.  DE  CAYAILLON* 
Patent  dated  Aagost  ist,  1S49. 

The  patentee  remarks,  that  the  ordinary  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  has 
hitherto  been  manufactured  from  coal  alone ;  but,  that  he  proposes  to  mix 
with  the  coal,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  per  cent.,  bones,  suet,  oleaginous 
seeds,  spent  bark,  and  sawdust  which  has  been  used  in  the  purification  of 
oils,  or  any  fatty  or  oily  waste.  These  substances  are  moistened  with 
molasses  or  empyreumatic  oil,  and  mixed  with  the  coal ;  after  which  the 
whole  is  shovelled  into  ordinary  gas  retorts,  and  distilled  in  the  usual  way. 

The  resulting  products  are  stated  to  be — 

1.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  of  a  highly-illuminating  power. 

2.  Animal  charcoal. 

8.  Animal  and  regetable  charcoal,  in  powder,  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  preparation  of  manure. 

4.  Empyreumatic  oil. 

5.  Rich  ammoniacal  liquors. 

In  order  to  economise  the  lime  employed  in  the  purification  of  gas,  it  is 
propoaed  to  employ  a  purifying  powder,  composed  of  one  half  of  any  of  the 
natural  or  artifldal  sulphates  of  lime  (by  preference,  plaster  which  has 
been  used  in  building),  animal  charcoal,  vegetable  charcoal,  coke,  river  or 
sea  sand,  spent  bark,  sawdust,  peat,  or  turf,  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead,  all 
reduced  to  powder,  and  wetted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  addulated 
water  of  6^  to  7°  Beaumc.  The  gas  to  be  purified  is  made  to  pass  through 
perforated  metal  plates,  or  wire  gauze  shelves,  upon  which  is  laid  moss, 
to  prevent  the  apertures  being  clogged  by  the  refining  powder  which  is 
laid  thereon.    The  lime  is  laid  above  the  powder.    The  quantity  of  lime 
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employed  is  one-third,  and  that  of  the  reflning  powder  two-tiikds  ;  whidi 
last  is  composed  of  purifying  rabstanees^  such  as  the  sulphates  of  lime, 
inert  substances  rendeied  purifying,  socfa  as  sawchist  satualed  with 
sulphuric  add,  and  inert  solMtaooes,  such  as  powdered  coke.  When  tiie 
materials  are  diarged  with  too  much  ammonia  or  solphnretted  hydrogen 
(which  can  be  ascertained  by  causing  the  gas  to  oome  hi  contact  with 
turmeric  test  paper,  and  paper  saturated  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  will 
be  turned  blackX  they  are  to  be  zeplaeed  by  a  fresh  supply  of  reflmng 
powder  and  lim& 


BOTAL    INSTITUTION. 

SLBOTSICXTT  OF  THB  ilB. 

On  Friday,  February  ist,  Professor  Faraday  described  the  results  of  the 
recent  investigations  of  Peltier  and  Quetelet  on  the  above  subject  Be 
explained  tlie  method  hitherto  generally  adopted  fbr  ascertaining  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  by  using  a  long  pointed  rod,  in  con- 
nection with  an  electrometer ;  and  stated  that  no  satisfiustory  results 
could  be  obtained  by  such  means.  Pdtier  had  adopted  quite  a  difibrent 
method,  which  was  much  more  accurate.  He  employed  a  very  delicate 
electrometer,  the  action  of  which  was  indicated  by  the  deflectimi  of  a  very 
small  magnetic  needle ;  and  this  was  surmounted  by  a  metallic  ball, 
which  was  electrified  by  induction.  With  tins  ^paratos,  the  dectrical 
condition  of  any  stratum  of  air  could  be  determined  with  relation  to  tiie 
earth,  by  raising  tiie  apparatus  into  the  space  to  be  examined,  uniasu- 
lating  the  ball,  and  then  bringing  the  electrometer  to  the  earth  again,  and 
observing  the  amount  of  deflection  of  the  needle.  The  first  important 
result  obtained  by  Peltier  with  this  apparatus  was,  that  the  electricity  of 
the  air  at  any  one  period  is  the  same  at  equal  altitudes  from  the  earth,  no 
difference  being  indicated  on  moving  the  apparatus  in  horizontal  directions, 
although  marl^  diff'erences  are  found  in  the  strata  above  or  below.  In 
making  these  experiments,  it  is  important  that  the  instrument  should  be 
placed  on  some  building  which  is  higher  than  all  surrounding  objects. 
Another  very  interesting  fact,  estabUshed  by  Peltier,  from  five  years, 
observation,  is  that  the  air  is  much  more  highly  etoctrical  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  smnmer.  The  follow  ing  table  indieates,  by  the  numbers,  the  relative 
electrical  conditions  of  the  air  in  each  month  of  the  year: — 


July . .    40 

August    ••MM  ••«M»»»«..M»    68 
Deptember  ••*•  ■••«.••••..••    70 

October  ^  131 

November  .^..^  .•••.•...•••  209 
Deconber   507 

It  had  also  been  observed,  that  the  sky  is  more  highly  electrical  in  clear 
than  in  cloudy  weather,  as  indicated  in  the  following  taUe: — 

Cloudy.      Clear.        Cloudy. 


January 605 

February 578 

March  200 

April ^ 141 

May 84 

June 47 


January  268 1133 

February 220 493 

March  ....^ 129 261 

April   71 149 

Hay 46 63 

June    36 37 


July 41 36 

August 56 64 

September  42 78 

October •••«»••  75......  166 

November   109 226 

December 181 571 


There  was  found  to  be  a  difference  in  the  electricify  of  the  air  daring 
fog,  snow,  and  rain,  as  indicated  by  the  following  numbers  : — 

Fog^ ^  54    I    Snow 64    |    Bain 35 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•7.  •/.  W.  (Tonbridge). — Distillation  is  the  proceas  usually  adopted  for 
sepaniing  alcohol  from  a  mixture ;  sometiaiea,  howerer,  its  separation  is 
effected  iy  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  identity  of  the  alcc^ol 
is  determined  by  its  physical  eharaeteT8»  and  by  its  cooTeision  into  ether. 

A.  B,  (K)  The  most  conchisiTe  test  for  salieine,  in  addition  to  its 

Ehysical  cfaaractera^  would  be  its  conyersion  into  the  hydruret  of  salicyle,  a 
ragrant  oUy  subrtance,  identical  witii  oil  of  meadow-sweet — (2.)  In  the 
apparatus  alluded  to  the  two  tubes  are  used  as  described,  in  order  to  admit 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  apparatus  being  readily  united  or  disconnected. 

Xyatar, — ^There  is  no  authorised  formula  published  for  BatUe/s  Liquor 
Opii  Sed. 

Junius^ — Several  methods  hare  been  suggested,  besides  that  of  Mr. 
Dray tim,  for  urecipitating  silver  from  its  solution  on  to  the  surftice  of  glass. 
A  process  is  described  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal,  in  which  this  is 
effected  with  a  solution  of  gun-cotton.  Grape-sugar,  aldehyde,  and  other 
bodies  may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  Inquirer. — (1.)  Has  furnished  an  account  of  a  disease  which  affects 
those  who  prepare  the  arsenical  compound  for  dipping  sheep.  His  letter 
not  being  authenticated  with  his  name  nor  address,  we  cannot  publish  it — 
(^.)  The  electro-magnetic  machine  is  that  which  is  now  most  frequently 
employed  in  the  application  of  electricity  for  medical  purposes.  The  single 
current  machine  is  by  many  considered  the  best  An  apparatus  of  this 
kind  is  noticed  in  our  last  number,  page  349. — (3.)  Dr.  Golding  Bird's 
Lectures  on  Electricity,  recently  published. 

W.  C,  (York),  will  find  the  formulse  for  LugoPs  solutions  of  iodine  in 
Gray's  Supplement^  under  the  head  of  Balneum  loduretum,  the  solutions 
haying  been  prescribed  for  the  preparation  of  baths. 

Lateo. — ^The  diacrepsmcies  alluded  to,  with  reference  to  the  latent  heat  of 
steam,  liaT»  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  different  experimenters  hare 
obtained  results  which  do  not  exactly  coincide.  The  most  recent  inresti- 
gations  on  the  subject  are  those  made  a  few  years  age  by  Regnault,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  the  Cavendish 
Society.  He  estimated  the  latent  heat  of  steam  of  212°  temperature  at 
998.60ry  and  this  result  is  now  adopted  as  that  on  which  most  reliance  can 
be  placed. 

Aikhran  (Bath.)— Prepared  cochineal  tot  colouring  jellies,  &c. 
Take  of— Cochineal, 

Salt  of  Tartar, 
Cream  of  Tartar, 
Alum,  aa,  ^. 
Distilled  water,  ^^i\j. 
Boil  the  cochineal  and  salt  of  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add  the  cream  of 
tartar  and  alum,  and  strain. 

Enquirer,--{1,)  The  lectures  are  not  published,  but  most  of  the  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr,  Rogers  work  on  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  new  matter 
relating  to  magnetism  will  be  found  in  Profe8s<»  Faraday's  papers,  read 
before  the  Royal  Society.— (2.)  Griffin,  53,  Baker  Street 

M,  P. 5.  (Gloucester.)— (l« )  See  Mr.  Rogers's  paper  on  amalgams,  page  402. 
— (2.)  We  cannot  recommend  any  better  method  of  reducing  asbestos  to 
powder  than  to  heat  it  to  redness,  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  dry  it,  and 
pound  it  in  a  mortar.— (3.)  Calcined  gypsum. 

Cariiele^  (1.)  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp  is  made  by  macerating  the  plaftt 
in  rectified  spirit,  and  evaporating.-*(2.)  Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp  is  made 
by  dissolving  24  grains  of  the  above  extract  in  fjj  of  rectified  spirit — (3.) 
Bonowm^e  SSution  of  HydriodateqfAraenie  and  Mercury,  see  vol.  ii.,  page  469* 

/i^iioroiincr.— (1.)  There  is  no  general  law  on  the  subject — (2.)  See 
ToL  viLy  page  95,  and  vol  iii.,  pages  94, 143, 192,  and  34 1. 
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W,  E,  p. — Silk,  with  common  amalgam. 
/.  B,  H.—By  the  taste. 
Amaior  (Norwich). — No. 

F.  S»  (Norwich). — The  precipitate  is  caused  by  the  gallic  and  tannic 
acids  in  the  infusion.    See  toI.  i.,  page  556. 

M, — (1.)  Recommends  the  application  of  honey,  after  washing  the  hands,  as 
a  remedy  for  chilblains,  in  preference  to  the  concentrated  tincture  of  capsi- 
cum*— (2.)  The  labels  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  stamp  act. 

An  Associate  P,  S. — Some  of  the  distilled  waters  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
are  not  clear,  and  cannot  be  made  so,  without  abstracting  the  chief  portion 
of  the  oil. — See  toI.  iv.,  page  558. 

W,  H,  B,  (Maidstone).— See  Sdecta  e  Prucriptis,  reyiewod  toL  yii., 
page  502. 

A  Beginner  (Salisbury). — Fownes's  Manual  of  Ckemiabry. 

X,  Y.  Z.  (  Westbury). — We  have  not  seen  Beasle/s  General  Druggists* 
Beceipt  Book, 

Scrupulus  (Afold). — We  have  never  seen  any  work  expressly  on  aerated 
waters.  Probably  Dr.  Granville's  Speu  of  Germany  would  give  the  infor- 
mation required. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Leeds). — The  back  numbers  of  the  PharmaceutU 
cat  Journal  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  order  them  from  the  Publisher. 

G.  R.  G, — Lindley*s  School  Botany  and  Lindloy's  Elements  of  Botany. 
T.  X  B,  (Hull). — We  cannot  recommend  any  work  on  the  subject. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Fewtrell's  communication, 
which  is  deferred. 

Mr.  John  Astley,  of  Shrewsbury,  gives  the  following  formula  for  Incemsb  : 

R  Styracis.  Calam.,  ^iiss.— Gum  Benzoin,  ^xij. — Mosch.  gran.,  gr.  xv.— 

Sacchari.  Ust,  |ss. —  Gum.  Thuris,  ^iiss. — Gum.  Tragac,  ^iss. — ^Aq. 

Ros89  q.  F.    To  be  made  into  a  mass  and  divided  into  umall  tablets. 

Mr.  Astley  also  gives  a  modified  formula  for  a  hair  lotion,  alluded  to  in  our 

number  for  December. 

ORIGINAL.  MODIFIED. 

R  01.  Macis.  exp.,  5^-  ^  01  Macis.  exp.,  58S. 

01.  Oliva.  3u.  01.  Olivffi,  3ii. 

Liq.  Ammon.,  ^L  01.  Rosmarin.  ess.  gtt  iv. 

Sp.  Rosmarin.,  5J.  Liq.  Ammon.  s.  carb.,5ij* 

Aq.  Ross,  ^iiss.    M*  Aq.  Rosse,  ilii.  5ii« 

Sp.  Vini,  K.  3iL    M. 
Carefully  incorporate  the  oils,  then  add  gradually  the  waters,  constantly 
agitating — lastly,  add  the  spirit.     Although  we  insert  the  above  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  we  justify  so  material  a  deviation  from  a  prescription 
when  brought  to  be  dispensed. 

A  Correspondent  directed  our  attention  to  a  case  "  important  to  the  pro- 
fession," about  to  be  tried  at  the  Guildhall  County  Court.  On  inquiry  we 
were  unable  to  discover  to  what  case  he  alluded. 


£RRATUM.r—yoL  ix.,  page  349,  25th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  **  aspersa," 
read  **  aspera." 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr,  Smith,  17,  filoomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Edrob,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
30th  of  the  month  (If  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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REMOVAL  OP  NUISANCES. 

The  11th  and  12th  Victoria,  cap.  123,  passed  in  September,  1848, 
is  generally  found  efiectual  in  procuring  the  speedy  removal  of  nui- 
sances. The  process  is  attended  -with  very  httle  expense,  and  the 
proceedings  are  so  summary  as  to  admit  of  no  delay.  Upon  notice 
from  two  householders,  the  Town  Council  or  parish  authorities  apply  to 
a  justice  for  a  summons,  and  the  offender,  on  the  facts  being  proved 
before  two  justices,  is  ordered  to  remove  the  nuisance ;  in  default  of 
which,  within  a  limited  time  prescribed,  the  complainants  do  so  at  his 
expense.  It  must  be  proved  that  the  nuisance  is  calculated  to  injure 
the  health ;  and  twenty-four  hours'  notice  must  be  given  prior  to  the 
entry  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  of  which  the  acting  parties  must  be  prepared  to  produce 
evidence. 

In  general,  the  order  to  remove  the  nuisance  produces  the  desired 
effect ;  but  a  case  recently  tried  near  Southampton,  and  reported  in 
another  part  of  this  number  (pa^e  485),  shows  that  some  caution  is 
requisite  in  the  adoption  of  ulterior  proceedings  when  the  order  is  not 
obeyed. .  When  a  question  arises  whether  a  certain  nuisance  is  or  is 
not  prejudicial  to  nealth,  there  is  oflen  a  clashing  of  opinion ;  and 
the  jury  being  called  upon  to  weigh  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses, 
who  Aatly  contradict  each  other,  are  not  unlikely  to  be  nearly  equally 
balanced  between  the  two  opinions.  There  is  scarcely  a  nuisance, 
however  flagrant,  which  has  not  its  advocates.  Even  the  cleansing  of 
cesspools  has  been  declared  to  be  a  wholesome  employment,  and  the 
robust  constitutions  of  some  of  the  night-men  are  adduced  as  evidence. 
On  the  other  side,  there  are  sanitary  quacks  who  fancy  they  can  smell 
an  epidemic  in  almost  every  street.  In  the  case  above  alluded  to,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  some  effluvium  was  emitted  during  the  process 
of  bone-boUing  and  tallow  melting;  and  it  is  notorious  that  such 
operations  are  oflen  attended  with  extremely  noxious  exhalations. 
The  extent  to  which  the  effluvium  would  be  transmitted  would  depend, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  might  be  carried 
by  the  wind  further  than  seventy  yards,  and  in  this  case  the  neighbours 
might  have  just  cause  of  complamt,  which  would,  without  doubt,  be 
supported  by  medical  testimony.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  act, 
which  occasions  some  difficulty  in  establishing  the  requisite  proof, 
namely,  that  the  charge  must  be  specific,  having  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular time  at  which  the  offence  was  committed,  and  twenty-four 
hours*  notice  must  be  given  before  entry  is  made  on  the  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  and  obtaimn^  evidence.  When,  there- 
fore, the  source  of  nuisance  is  capable  of  removal,  it  oflen  happens 
that,  on  inspection,  no  tangible  cause  of  complaint  is  found  to  exist, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  nuisance  is  as  bad  as  ever.  This 
difficulty  applies  especially  to  the  nuisance  arising  from  pigs ;  and  we 
have  known  numerous  attempts  made  to  convict  a  notorious  pig- 
keeper,  who  was  a  constant  annoyance  to  his  neighbours,  which 
attempts  always  fsuled,  because,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
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pigB  were  removed.  The  failure  of  the  parish  authorities  at  South- 
ampton may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  error  of  taking  proceedings 
without  sufficient  evidence  of  the  specific  offence  alleged  against  the 
bone-boiler.  

INTRAMURAL  INTERMENT. 

Thb  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  a  general  scheme  for  extra- 
mural interment,  contains  a  digest  of  the  facts  previously  known,  in 
reference  to  the  abuses  prevalent  in  j^ave-yards,  with  some  additional 
statistics  which  appeared  requisitej,  m  order  to  complete  the  narrative. 
Upon  the  facts  so  collected  and  arranged,  a  recommendation  is  founded, 
wnich,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  bring  about  an  entire  revolution, 
placing  the  management  of  all  funerals  in  a  central  Government  Board 
or  Conunission.  xhe  subject  of  intramural  interment  is  treated  under 
two  heads : — First,  its  effect  on  ^e  public  health ;  second,  on  the 
deeency  and  solemnity  of  burial.  We  confine  our  observations  to  the 
sanitary  question.  It  is  stated,  as  a  general  deduction  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  others,  **  We  may  safely  rest  the 
sanitary  part  of  the  case  on  the  single  fact,  that  the  placing  of  the 
dead  body  in  a  grave,  and  covering  it  with  a  few  feet  of  earth,  does 
not  prevent  the  gases,  generated  by  decomposition,  together  with  the 
putrescent  matters  they  hold  in  suspension,  firom  permeating  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  escaping  into  the  air  above  and  water  beneath.*' 

The  evolution  of  ^ases  is  not  uniform,  as  it  depends,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  comparative  mipermeability  of  the  coffins,  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  and  other  circumstances.  Under  pressure,  in  strong 
leaden  coffins,  atmospheric  lur  being  almost  entirely  excluded,  the 
nature  of  the  decomposition  is  considerably  modified,  and  the  result 
less  offensive.  In  the  absence  of  resistance,  and  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  the  quantitv  of  gas  is 
much  greater.  Some  gases  are  more  readily  absorbed  by  the  soil 
than  o&ers.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  carbonic  acid,  which 
frequently  exudes  through  the  soil  into  newly-made  ^aves,  and  has, 
in  some  instances,  occasioned  the  death  of  the  grave-diggers.  We  are 
informed  in  the  report : — 

'*  Dr.  Playfair  estimates  that  the  amoimt  of  the  gases  evolved  annually 
from  the  decomposition  of  1 1 17  corpses  per  acre,  which  is  very  far  short 
of  the  number  actually  interred  in  the  metropolitan  grave-yards,  is  not 
less  than  55.261  cubic  ieet ;  but  as  52,000  interments  take  place  annually 
in  the  metropolis,  according  to  this  ratio  the  amount  of  gases  emitted  is 
equal  to  2,572,580  cubic  feet,  the  whole  of  which,  beyond  what  is  absorbed 
by  the  soil,  must  pass  into  the  water  below,  or  the  atmosphere  abo? e." 

The  abominations  too  oflen  perpetrated  in  the  performance  of  pau- 
per burials  have  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  the  *^  double 
ffrayes**  (a  term  used  to  denote  a  pit  or  hole  in  which  a  dozen  or  twenty 
bodies  are  buried)  have  been  sufficiently  described  and  discussed  in 
the  newspapers.  It  is  also  needless  here  to  recapitulate  the  statements 
respecting  grave-yards,  reported  many  years  ago  as  quite  full,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  have  been  in  constant  use  up  to  the  present  time. 
These  and  other  abuses  are  described  in  detail  m  the  report,  on  the 
authority  of  the  sever^  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
to  visit  uie  grave-yards.  It  is  computed  that  there  are,  in  the  metro- 
polis, about  two  hundred  public  and  private  burial-grounds,  although 
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the  queries  issaed  hj  the  Board  of  Health  have  been  answered  only 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  parties  addressed. 

The  metropolis,  however,  is  not  the  only  place  in  whioh  a  reform 
of  the  system  of  interment  is  recjuired.  ^Numerous  instances  from 
the  provmces  are  reported,  respectmg  which  we  need  only  quote  the 
following  paragraph : — 

'*  These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that,  deplorable  as  may  be  the 
state  of  the  grave-yards  and  cemeteries  of  the  metropolis,  the  condition  of 
those  in  the  provincial  towns  is  still  worse." 

The  vaults  under  churches,  and  in  connection  with  srave-yards  and 
cemeteries,  have  also  been  examined,  and  are  described,  m  general 
terms,  as  unwholesome,  pestilential,  and  dangerous  to  the  health.  In 
some  cases,  the  destruction  of  the  coffins,  by  decomposition  or  by  the 
weight  of  others  placed  over  them,  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  re- 
mains, with  the  evolution  of  gas,  fully  substantiate  the  denunciation. 

There  is,  however,  some  exaggeration  in  this  part  of  the  report,  as  well 
as  in  that  which  relates  to  the  cemeteries  and  the  more  decently-managed 
burial  grounds.  This  high  colouring  was  probably  considered  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  a]^thy  of  the  public.  We  have  visited  yaults 
and  burial  ^unds,  even  in  the  metropolis,  where  no  unpleasant  odour 
was  perceptible.  We  have  seen  sheep  mzing  among  the  tomb-stones, 
deriving  nourishment  from  grass  fertibsed  by  the  results  of  decompo- 
sition under  ground ;  and,  far  from  loathing  the  mutton,  we  admired 
the  wise  provision  of  nature — the  circulation  of  elements  by  which 
animal  and  yegetable  life  mutually  reproduce  each  crUier.  We  have 
seen  sextons  and  other  officials,  at  an  advanced  age,  apparently  un- 
injured by  their  frequent  visits  to  vaults,  whioh  are  now  condemned 
in  a  general  anathema.  We  have  drunk  remarkably  good  water  from 
a  w^  within  a  few  yards  of  a  biuial-ground,  and  have  eaten  vegetables 
from  soil  saturated  with  rotten  manure.  From  these  facts  we  con- 
clude that  the  most  offensive  compounds,  when  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  nature,  become  transformed  into  the  elements  of  subsistence. 

Wiihouti  in  the  slightest  degree,  advocating  intramural  interments 
generaUy,  or  paliiating  the  atrocious  abuses  which  need  only  be  men- 
tioned to  excite  unmitigated  disgust,  we  doubt  the  policy  of  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  too  much,  and  cannot  admit  the  universd  application  of 
the  *^  single  fact  *'  on  which  the  Board  of  Healtii  "  rest  the  sanitary 
part  of  the  case."  The  decomposition  of  matter,  and  the  formation  of 
new  products,  are  regulated  by  fixed  principles  and  definite  propor- 
tions, and,  so  long  as  the  equilibrium  is  preserved,  no  mischief  can 
arise.  The  disposition  to  generalise  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
*^  great  fact,"  or  supporting  a  fiiTOurite  theory,  may  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  remedy  becomes  an  evil — and  this  is  too  often  the 
result  of  inyestigotions  in  which  Mr.  Ghadwick  is  concerned.  The 
discovery  that  a  neglected  cess-pool  is  a  source  of  disease,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  all  cess-pools,  and  the  flushing  of  their  contents  into  the 
Thames.  The  exposure  of  abuses  in  over-crowded  burial-grounds  is 
now  made  tJbe  pretext  for  the  annihiltftion  of  all  burial-grounds,  in- 
cluding several  cemeteries,  carrying  the  principle  of  centruisation  into 
the  entire  system  of  interment,  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Commission,  ^e  establishment  of  a  huge  '^  dead-house,"  and  the  intro- 
duction of  an  arbitrary  interference  with  domestic  arrangements,  to  an 
extent  not  likely  to  be  at  all  acceptable  to  the  public. 
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It  is  proposed  to  form  two  or  three  large  cemeteries,  witli  a  reception 
house  or  houses,  a  staff  of  superintendantfl,  and  a  gigantic  establish- 
ment, comprising  all  the  paraphernalia  relating  to  the  funeral  rites, 
witii  steam-boats  and  railway -hearses.  The  whole  is  to  be  under  one 
management ;  and  it  has  been  rumoured,  that  the  salary  of  the  head 
commissioner  is  to  be  £5000  per  annum.  Time  will  shew  whether 
this  rumour  is  well-founded,  and  whether  Mr.  Chadwick  is  to  be  the 
national  undertaker.  Reasoning  h  priori  wc  should  anticipate  this 
result,  in  which  case  Mr.  Walker  might  exdaim, 
"  Sic  Tos  non  vobls  nidificatis  aves 
Ego  hos  yersiculofl  feci,  tulit  alter  honoresl" 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
comprising  172  pages,  ^t'«  lines  are  occupied  with  an  allusion  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Walker  on  this  subject  during  his  whole  life. 

*'  It  is  but  just  here  to  observe,  from  the  most  recent  evidence  above 
cited,  how  fully  the  representations  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evils  in  question,  early  and  perseveringly  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  and 
brought  b^ore  Committees  of  the  House  of  Conunons  by  Mr.  Mackinnon^ 
have  been  substantiated.'*  (Page  51.) 

Mr.  Walker  will  probably  be  rewarded  after  death  by  the  erection 
of  a  mausoleum  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  of  Mr.  Chadwick. 

THE  SET\TERS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Thk  Coramissioners  of  Sewers  as  well  as  the  public  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  mismanagement  and  imprudence  of  the 
late  commissioners.  Messrs.  Chadwick  and  Coropan  v  having  diverted 
the  contents  of  all  the  cesspools  of  London  into  tne  Thames,  and 
thereby  created  an  intolerable  nuisance,  which  they  had  not  the  ability 
to  abate>  advertised  for  plans^  on  the  chance  that  some  practical 
engineer  might  suggest  a  remedy.  But  in  so  doins  they  omitted  to 
give  the  requisite  data  on  which  alone  a  practicable  plan  could  be 
founded.  About  160  plans  have  been  sent  in,  and  some  months  have 
been  occupied  in  their  investigation  by  a  committee. 

The  present  commissionera  being  practical  men,  and  more  com* 
petent  tlian  their  predecessora  to  grapple  widi  the  sulgect,  have  found 
themselves  entangled  in  a  most  arduous  undertaking,  and  have  dis- 
covered the  abortive  nature  of  the  scheme  by  which  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  attain  the  desired  object.  A  large  number  of  the  plans, 
although  possessing  some  merit,  are  totally  inapplicable  for  want  of 
accuracy  in  the  levels  and  other  data  which  ought  to  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  competitors ;  others  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Thames  is  the  natural  and  proper  outfall  for  sewage;  othera  are 
of  a  most  complicated  and  expensive  nature,  and  we  believe  none  of 
the  plans  embrace  the  entire  field  of  the  operations  in  a  practicable 
and  satisfactory  manner. 

It,  therefore,  remains  for  the  commissioners  themselves  to  contrive  a 
complete  plan  for  draining  the  metropolis,  using  such  suggestions  as 
they  may  find  in  the  chaos  of  documenta  before  them.  This  labour  is 
impHOsed  upon  men  at  the  head  of  their  professions  as  architects  and 
engineers,  who  have  pressure  of  other  business  on  their  hands,  and 
who  must,  in  order  to  perform  the  task,  give  up  a  large  proportion  of 
their  valuable  time  witnout  remuneration — and  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  approval  of  the  superior  tribunal^the  General  Board  <^  Health. 
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THE  WATER  QUESTION. 

Ok  talcing  a  birdB*-eye  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  parties 
engaged  in  the  water  controversy,  we  observe  but  little,  if  any,  progress 
towards  a  rational  and  practical  result.  The  only  two  new  companies 
which  survived  the  opening  of  Parliament  (namely,  the  Henley  and 
the  Watford),  received  a  check  from  the  Board  of  Health,  which  recom- 
mended^  in  February  last,  **  that  the  works  for  supplying  the  public 
with  water  should  be  under  the  same  public  jurisaiction  or  roanage- 
inent  with  works  of  drainage,  paving,  and  surface  cleansing.  That 
apart  from  the  merits  of  any  particular  scheme  of  new  Water- Works, 
and  pending  the  investigations  as  to  the  practical  means  of  applying 
the  foregoing  principle  to  the  metro|K>lis,  it  is  inexpedient  to  sanction 
the  investment  of  fresh  capital  in  the  same  field  of  supply,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  new  works  will  have  to  be  repurchasea ;  and  there  can 
be  no  security  that  these  will  be  applicable  to  the  arrangements  that 
may  be  hereafter  recommended." 

The  water  agitators^  instead  of  meeting  in  a  rational  manner  to 
condemn,  denounce,  and  oppose  this  projected  system  of  centralization^ 
continued  their  isolated  exertions,  each  party  calling  public  meetings, 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  favourable  to  the  crotchet  of  the  party 
calling  the  meeting.  Thus  these  meetings  neutralised  each  other, 
leaving  the  question  at  issue  in  statu  quo.  It  is,  however^  due  to  all 
parties  to  state  that  they  have  opposed  the  principle  of  a  Government 
Water  Commission,  this  being  incompatible  with  their  several  projects; 
but  all  have  failed  to  point  out,  with  sufficient  force,  the  abuses,  irre- 
«K>nsibility,  and  reckless  expenditure  inseparable  from  a  Government 
Commission  of  the  kind  proposed.  With  the  Woods  and  Forests 
before  their  eyes— with  the  sewers  under  their  nostrils,  can  it  be  sup« 
posed,  for  a  moment,  that  the  public  will  be  so  mad  as  to  allow  the 
water  supply  to  be  consigned  to  the  same  jurisdiction  ? 

While  this  impending  danger  is  over  our  heads,  the  Parochial 
Water  Supply  Association,  which  was  founded  to  watch  and  counteract 
any  such  sinister  designs,  appears  to  be  wasting  its  energies  in  grasp- 
ing at  a  shadow  called  **  Parochial  Representation.''  I'he  fallacy  of 
this  monomania  arises  from  the  perversion  oftwopropo8ition%: — 

1st.  That  water,  a  primary  necessary  of  life  and  essential  of  health, 
an  indispensable  element  of  domestic  comfort  and  decent  social  habits, 
furnished  by  Providence  for  human  use  without  skill  or  labour,  is  not 
a  proper  object  of  mercantile  profit  or  private  speculation,  and  that  an 
unlimited  and  pure  supply  ouglit  to  be  secured  to  the  community  at 
the  bare  cost  of  its  convenient  distribution. 

2nd.  That  the  parochial  authoritieaought  to  have  such  control  over 
the  supply  as  to  ensure  to  all  the  parishioners  a  sufficient  quantity  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory,  it  is  proposed  that  each  metropolitan 
yestry  should  appoint  one  member  (in  the  larger  parishes  two  or  three), 
to  constitute  a  chamber  of  representatives.  But,  as  a  board  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  directors  could  not  act,  it  is  proposed  that  they 
should  elect  from  among  themselves  six  or  eight  directors  to  do  the 
work  and  receive  the  salaries. 

Thus  six  or  eight  parishes  out  of  the  entire  number  would  be  re- 
presented ,  and  at  each  annual  election  of  directors  the  metropolis 
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would  resolve  itself  into  a  bear  garden,  in  the  struggle  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes  and  parochial  representation.  Ahready  we  find  several 
gentlemen  particularly  eager  in  support  of  this  scheme,  apparently 
fcffgetting  tneir  own  fundamental  proposition,  that  water,  hemg  a  free 
g^ft  of  Providence,  ought  not  to  be  an  object  of  private  emolument. 

It  is  another  part  of  the  project,  that  the  pipes  and  machinery  are 
to  be  the  property  of  the  parishes,  each  parish  raising  its  proportion  of 
capital  on  mortgage  of  the  rates,  and  thus  creating  a  '^  national  debt 
in  miniature." 

It  appears  to  be  forgotten  that  the  parties  lending  the  capital  for 
the  purchase  of  pipes,  &c.,  would  virtually  be  the  proprietors  of  the 
works,  with  this  advantage,  that  their  regular  dividend  (or  interest  on 
their  capital)  would  be  secured,  instead  of  being  liable  to  fluctuations 
from  nothing  up  to  six  per  cent.,  which  latter  is  a  rare  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  public  would'  not  be  likely  to  gain  by  this  arrangement,  as 
some  companies  pay  no  dividend,  others  one  or  two  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  considerably  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest*.  This 
objection  is  combated  by  the  proposal  to  buy  up  the  pipes  and 
machinery  of  the  Companies  at  the  price  of  old  iron—  a  measure  more 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Communists  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  than  with  the  practice  of  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament* 

With  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  respecting  the  best 
sources  for  obtaining  water  with  reference  to  quality,  quantity,  and 
economy  of  supply,  we  have  taken  up  ihe  subject  in  all  its  branches^ 
and  from  the  information  thus  collected,  we  think  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  may  be  obtained  without  the 
aid  of  a  government  commission—that  parochial  controulmay  be  secured 
without  parochial "  representation'*— and  that  it  is  a  fallacious  principle 
of  economy  to  saddle  the  public  with  the  risk  which  private  capitalists 
are  willing  to  bear,  subject  to  such  controul  and  limitation  of  interest 
for  their  money  as  the  welfare  of  the  community  may  demand. 

We  intend  to  conclude  our  articles  on  the  water  question  next 
mouthy  the  present  number  being  already  sufficiently  diluted. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF 

ALL  NATIONS. 

Wb  take  this  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  an  advertisement  stitched  into  this  number,  describing  the  proposed 
arrangements  for  the  National  Exhibition.  The  principles  upon 
which  this  is  to  be  conducted  differ  in  one  respect  from  those  adopted 
at  the  late  exposition  in  Paris.  In  the  French  exposition,  only  French 
manufactures  were  admitted,  in  England  the  doors  are  open  to  the 
whole  world.  This  honourable  competition  among  all  nations  will 
afibrd  a  general  stimulus  to  industry,  and  promote  pacific  relations 

by  encouraging  commercial  intercourse. 

• » 

*  The  New  River  Company  is  not  included  in  this  observation,  that  Compaiiy 
having  derived  its  profit  not  merely  irom  the  supply  of  water,  but  from  the  prooeedb 
of  improved  kndea  property  and  otber  resources  resulting  from  its  great  antiquity 
and  fortuitous  circmnstanoes. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 
THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  C<maeH  on  ike  6ih  of  Febmarr,  certain 
medicines  and  handbills  describing  the  same*,  issued  by  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  styling  himaftlf  a  Member  by  EzaminaiioR,  were  laid  on 
the  table,  the  attention  of  the  Council  haying  been  directed  to  the  - 
obsoene  and  disreputable  nature  of  the  said  articles.  It  was  the 
nnjuiimona  opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  character  of  the  Society 
was  compromised  by  this  proceeding,  and  especially  by  the  prominent 
use  of  the  name  of  the  Society  as  a  means  of  puffing  a  yery  disre* 
putable  quack  nostrum.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
party  so  offending,  giyins  notice  that  the  subject  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council. 

At  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  6th  of  March,  a  letter 
from  the  said'Member  was  read,  in  which  he  stated,  that  haying  retired 
from  the  Society,  and  returned  his  Diploma,  which  accimipanied  his 
letter,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  reply  flirther  to  the  commu- 
nication. On  which  it  was  resolyed  unanimously,  that  his  name  be 
erased  firom  the  List  of  Members. 

The  aboye  statement  is  published  in  order  to  exonerate  the  Society 
from  th3  imputation  of  sanctioning  conduct  of  this  description ;  but 
the  nam»  of  the  offending  party  is  not  published,  this  exposure  being 
deemed  unnecessary  under  the  circumstances. 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

SoxB  correspondence  haying  taken  place  between  the  Committee 
of  the  Froyinctfu  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  meeting  of  the  two  committees  was 
appomted.  Dr.  Sibson  and  Dr.  Hodgkin  represented  the  Committee 
of  the  Association,  and  produced  communications  from  the  other 
members,  in  which  were  comprised  proposals  for  plaoiiiff  certain 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poisons,  especially  arsenic.  Atter  much 
discussion  on  all  the  detaib  of  the  proposition,  and  the  practical 
operation  of  the  seyeral  restrictions,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who 
were  present  that  some  molification  was  necessary.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  unlimited  sale  of  poisons  by  unqualifiea  persons 
was  the  chief  source  of  danger,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  to  confine  the  sale  by  retau  of  certain  deadly 
poisons  in  common  use  to  medical  men  and  Chemists  and  Drugeists. 
rhis,  howeyer,  was  shown  to  be  impracticable,  unless  preceded  by  a 
bill  proyiding;  some  method  of  defining  a  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

By  extending  the  prohibition  to  a  number  of  poisons  now  sold 
promisouously  by  a  yyiety  of  unqualified  persons,  an  inducement 
would  be  offered  to  sucq  psrsons  to  assume  the  name  of  Chemists  and 
Drnmsts,  for  the  purpose  of  retfuning  the  priyilege  which  they 
womd  afterwards  exercise  probably  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 

*  Tho  eaae  is  alladed  to  in  the  PharmaceuUeal  Journal  for  Febfnuy,  page  S4& 
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before,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  given  to  this  branch  of  trade  hj 
the  futile  endeavour  to  restrain  it. 

It  was  therefore  resolved,  under  existing  circumstances,  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  should  to  confined  to  the  sale  of 
arsenic;  and  a  report  to  this  effect,  comprising  some  general  pro- 
positions, was  agreed  upon. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  report,  as  amended  and 
adopted  hj  the  Council : — 

Tlie  sale  of  arsenic  by  retail  should  be  restricted  to  medical  men  and 
Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Arsenic  should  only  be  sold  to  male  adults,  known  to  the  vendor;  per- 
sonally, or  on  production  of  their  written  order. 

The  vendor  should  enter  the  sale  in  a  book,  with  the  date,  and  the 
object  for  which  it  is  required,  to  whidi  the  applicant  and  a  witness  (one 
or  the  other  being  known  to  the  vendor)  should  sign  their  names,  unless 
a  written  order  is  brought,  in  a  hand- writing  known  to  the  vendor,  which 
order  should  be  pasted  in  the  book. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  a  memorial  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  copy  of  the  above  propositions,  and  that  a 
deputation  should  attend  to  give  any  explanation  that  might  be  re- 
quired, in  the  event  of  a  communication  being  received  from  the 
SecretaiT  of  State  appointing  an  interview.  ^ 

Dr.  Hastlncs  (of  Worcester),  the  President  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  has  also  been  in  communication 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is 
probable  that  an  interview  will  have  taken  place  before  the  publication 
of  this  number,  although  not  in  time  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the 
report. 

The  i>olic^  of  the  co-operation  of  the  two  bodies  (Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical)  has  been  fully  demonstrated ;  for  if  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association  had  promulgated  their  original  propositions,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing a  portion  of  them  on  practical  grounds.  The  propositions  which 
nave  been  mutually  agreed  upon  are  calculated  to  produce  a  partial 
effect,  and  to  lead  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  more  comprehen- 
sive measure  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  practise 
Pharmacy.  

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

MABCH  13th,  18S0. 

MB.   JACOB  BBLL  VX  TlIS   CHAIB. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

ANALYSIS  OF  AN  ALUMINOUS  WATER. 

BT  MR.  THOMAS  BEESLET. 

The  mineral  water,  the  subject  of  the  following  analysis,  occurs 
about  a  mile  from  Banbury,  on  the  right  siae  of  the  horse-road 
ascending  the  hill  to  the  hamlet  of  Overthorp.  It  is  remarkable  for 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  tersulphate  of  alumina,  and  for 
depositing  an  abundant  precipitate  of  a  basic  sulphate  of  alumina  on 
exposure  to  the  air.    This  deposit  is  sometimes,  under  favourable  cir- 
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cnmstances,  very  conspicuous  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  has  often 
drawn  attention  to  its  source.  It  is  exceedingly  light  and  flocculent, 
and  cannot  be  mbtaken  for  carbonate  of  lime ;  popularly,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  *^  ma^esia.'* 

Although  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  water  and  the  nature  of 
its  deposit  for  some  years,  I  had  not,  until  a  few  months  since,  an 
opportunity  of  making  anytMng  like  a  complete  analysis.  Indeed,  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  water,  pure 
enough  for  that  purpose,  can  be  obtidned,  owing  to  the  peculiar  position 
of  its  source,  and  its  scanty  flow.  It  is  necessary  that  all  tiie  water 
submitted  to  analysis  be  collected  at  one  time,  as  I  haye  found  not  only 
the  gross  amoimt,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  its  solid  constituents 
to  yary  greatly  at  different  times. 

Qualitative  analysfis  showed  the  presence  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  silica,  as  well  as  consider- 
able organic  matter,  probably  accidental.  Those  substances  usually 
existing  in  very  small  proportion  in  mineral  waters,  were  not  par- 
ticularfy  looked  for*,  in  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  water 
at  command. 

The  water  is  distinctly  acid,  both  before  and  afler  boiling,  sufficiently 
00  to  be  tasted. 

On  boiling,  or  exposure  to  the  air,  a  flocculent  precipitate  falls, 
which,  when  dried  m  the  ur,  contains,  in  addition  to  about  half  its 
weight  of  water, 

Alumina 75.0 

Sulphuric  Acid  25.0 

[100.0 

An  early  analysis  of  this  deposit  gave  exactly  three  equivalents  of 
alumina  to  one  of  sulphuric  acid — a  trisulphate  of  alumina ;  but 
further  experiments  on  uifferent  specimens  snowed  the  proportion  of 
acid  and  base  to  vary  considerably.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by 
means  of  free  carbonic  acid.     10,000  parts  of  water  deposit  .1390. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  the  details  of  the  analysis. 
The  ordinary  methods  were  adopted ;  and  the  weights  were  taken  by  a 
balance  sensible  to  t^  of  a  millegramme. 

Solid  conMuents  of  10,000  parts  of  Water. 

Sulphate  potash 1551 

Sulphate  soda 1.6548 

Sulphate  lime 6.3077 

Sulphate  magnesia 2.4343 

Teraulphate  alumina 1.9669 

Basic  sulphate  alumina 1390 

Chloride  magnesium 7480 

Silica  3000 


13.7058 

The  whole  of  the  alfimina  was  no  doubt  originally  in  the  state  of 
tersulphate,  and  became  reduced  to  that  of  basic  sulphate  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  salt  upon  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  water-channel. 

*  Excepting  phosphoric  acid,  Tvhich  was  carefully  tested  for  in  aooonderable 
quantity  of  secUment  without  success. 
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To  present  its  fomrala  in  the  original  state,  we  moat  txttufiMtn-ifae 
baoic  sulphate  into  tersolphate  alumina,  and  dadnct  a  oHaeBapan&sg 
proportion  of  wnlphatp  linte.  TliawaAav  ^*J>t  JasBeir  from  its  aonroe, 
contains  floa;ting  partions  of  the  dqiosit,  which  are  not  reckoned  in  tbe 
amalyflifl,  being  removed  by  the  neoesswrj  filtration.  This  would  still 
further  increase  the  tersulphate  alumina,  and  diminish  the  sulphate 
lime. 

The  sulphate  alumina  is  probably  derived  from;  the  action  of  sol* 
phuric  acid,  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  pjrites,.  upon  the 
alumina  of  the  daj. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  water  is  sometimes  used  by  the  country 
peoj^le  as  an  eye-lotion — a  use  for  which  its  astringeacy  peculiarly 
fits  it. 

High  Street,  Banbury, 


GOT  THE  YASIABLE  STRENGTH  OF  TDSTCTUBE  OF 

OPIUM. 


BY  MR.  ALFBED  AUJCBIS, 


Some  difierence  of  opinion  having  been  expressed  with  reference  tO' 
the  proportion  of  solid. matter  contained  in  Tincture  of  Opium,  I  was 
induced  to  make  a  few  experiments,  not  onl^  with  the  view  of  asoer- 
taining  whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Philhps,  in  his  Translation  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  be  correct,  but  also  of  determining  the  extent  of 
variation  in  specimens  of  the  tincture  obtained  from  different  sources. 
The  results  of  the  enquiry  appeared  to  be  of  sufficient  practical  im- 
portance to  justify  their  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Tincture  of  Opium  was  pr^ared  strictly  according  to  the  instruc* 
tiona  of  the  Lonaon  Pharmacopoeia.  A  good  specimen  of  opium  waa 
selected,  which  was  dried  by  means  of.  a  water-bath,  and  the  loss  in 
the  process  of  desiccation  was  found  to  be  20  per  cent.  Of  this  dried 
opium,  three  ounces  (troy  weight)  were  macerated  for  fourteen  days 
in  forty  fluid  ounces  of  proof  spirit,  sp.  gr.  .920,  the  ingredients  beinff 
frequently  agitated.  The  tincture  was  strained  at  the  time  specifiec^ 
and  one  fluid  ounce  of  it  was  carefully  evaporated.  The  solid  residue 
after  being  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  weighed  twenty-five 
grains.  This  result  accords  with  Mr.  Phillips^s  statement,  that  nine- 
teen minims  of  the  tincture  contain  one  erain  of  opium.  It  is  not, 
however,  quite  correct  to  represent  the  sohd  constituents  of  laudanum 
as  "  opium.''  The  residue  of  the  evaporation  of  the  tincture  is  an 
extract  which  contains,  probably,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  active  con- 
stituents of  the  opium  used  in  makins  it;  and  in  estimating  the 
stren^h  of  laudanum,  by  comparison  with  opium,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  about  one  and  a  half  grain  of  crude  opium  is  used 
in  making  nineteen  minims  of  the  tincture. 

In  order  to  determine  what  amoimt  of  variation  existed  in  the 
tincture  of  opium  met  with  in  commerce,  several  specimens  were  ob- 
tained from  Dispensmg  Chemists  in  different  parts  of  London,  and  on 
carefully  evaporating  these  and  drying  the  solid  residues  as  before, 
the  following  results  were  obtained : 
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Specimen  No.  1,  yielded  1  grain  of  solid  nendue  firam  19l3 
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The  discrepancies  in  these  results  are  so  considerable  that  the  sub- 
ject appeal^  to  be  well  wortlij  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
Society.  Is  the  difiference  which  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
strength  of  this  yery  important  medicinal  agent,  as  met  with  in  com- 
merce, due  to  circumstances  oyer  which  the  Chemist  has  but  imperfect 
controul)  such  as  TariationB  in  the  quality  of  the  opium  used  in  making 
it,  or  must  it  be  ascribed  to  errors  in  the  manufacture  ?  I  fear  that 
in  too  many  cases  moist  opium  is  substituted  for  dry,  without  making 
the  proper  allowance  for  moisture ;  and  that  even  in  some  instances 
a  further  error  is  oonunitted  by  substituting  the  avoirdupois  for  the 
troy  ounoe. 

While  so  much  attention  is  being  very  properly  directed  to  the 
quality  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals  supplied  oy  the  wholesale  dealers, 
it  surely  behores  the  Dispensine  Chemist  to  be  equally  scrupulous 
with  regard  to  those  medicmes  which  are  prepared  by  himself. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  addition  to  the 
causes  of  rariatlon  in  strength  referred  to  by  Mr.  AUchin,  there  was 
another  source  of  discrepancy,  in  the  variable  quality  of  the  opium 
used;  for  it  was  well  known,  that  the  proportion  of  morphia  in  differ- 
ent specimens  of  this  drug,  varied  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Lawson  stated,  tli^the  had  found,  from  repeated  experiments, 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  morphia  was  left  m  the  pressed  dregs 
of  tincture  o£  opium,  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  medicinal  naphthas  was  now  re- 
sumed. The  following  is  Mr.  Scanlan^s  paper,  by  which  the  subject 
was  introduced  at  the  previous  meeting. 

TEST  FOR  DISTINGUISHING  ACETOlSrE  FROM 

PYROXIUC  SPIRIT. 

BT    MAUBICB    aCABLAJT,   BBQ. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  Dr.  Hastings  introduced  to  the  medical 
world  naphtha  as  a  new  therapeutic  agent  in  j)bthisis. 

As  there  are  several  fluids  to  be  met  with  under  the  name  of 
TiaplUhcL,  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  which  of  them  should  be 
used  as  "  medical  naphtha"  by  the  compounder.  The  only  tests  re- 
lied upon,  I  believe,  for  a  long  time  were  miscibility  of  the  naphtha 
with  water  without  becoming  milky,  and  its  not  bemg  blackened  by 
the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrated  sulphuric  o»  of  nitric 
acid.  Any  "  wood  naphtha"  met  with  in  commerce,  when  repeatedly 
rectified  over  quick  lime,  will  be  found  to  stand  these  tests ;  and 
hence,  when  so  rectified,  was  considered  to  be  the  proper  naphtha 
to  be  used  in  medicine. 

A  question  subsequently  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  dependence 
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to  be  placed  upon  these  tests,  and  it  was  asked,  Is  it  pjroacetic  or 
pyroxilic  spirit  that  should  be  used  ? — and  how  are  we  to  distinguish 
readily  between  the  two  ?  accordingly  we  find  this  subject  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  so  far  badL  as  the  year  1843, 
vol.  ill.,  p.  3d. 

In  this  article  u|)on  Naphtha,  it  is  stated  that  pyroacetic  spirit,  or 
acetone,  ^*  is  the  kind  of  naphtha  which  Dr.  Hastings  uses ;"  ^^^  & 
mode  of  distinguishing  this  fluid  from  pyroxilic  spirit,  or  ordinary 
wood  naphtha,  is  pointed  out  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ure.  It  is  the  waj 
in  which  nitric  acid  acts  upon  these  two  different  substances.  This 
test  may  be  depended  upon ;  but  is  almost  dangerous,  as  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1.45  acts  with  explosive  violence  upon  acetone. 

Chloride  of  calcium  affords  us  a  much  more  ready  and  certain  mode 
of  distinguishing  acetone  from  wood-spirit  naphtha,  the  former  having 
no  action  upon  it,  while  the  latter  dissolves  and  combines  with  it.  It 
will  be  found  that  a  drop  or  two  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  added  to  pyroacetic  spirit  in  a  test  tube,  is  immiscible  with 
it,  and  separates  ailer  agitation,  whilst  such  a  solution  is  instantly 
dissolved  by  the  pyroxilic  spirit. 

It  should  be  ascertained  beforehand,  that  the  **  naphtha**  under 
examination  does  not  separate  into  two  fluids,  or  become  imlky  on  the 
addition  of  water. 


Mr.  Beix,  in  resuming  the  discussion,  said  that,  although  it  was 
ver^  important  to  have  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  the  different 
liquids  which  are  sold  under  toe  common  name  of  naphtha — ^and  Mr. 
Scanlan  appeared  to  have  supplied  this  deficiency — yet  there  was 
another  equally  desirable  object  to  be  attained,  and  that  was  to 
ascertain  which  kind  of  naphtha  ought  to  be  used  in  medicine  when 
prescribed  for  pulmonary  affections.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  Dr. 
Hastings,  who  had  originally  introduced  the  use  of  naphtha  as  a  medi- 
cinal agent,  was  present,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  favour  the 
meeting  with  the  result  of  his  experience  on  the  subject.  There  were 
several  specimens  of  naphtha  on  the  table,  some  or  which  bad  been 
used  under  Dr.  Hastings^s  observation,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the 
test  should  be  applied  to  these,  so  as  to  determine  whether  they  were 
acetone  or  pyroxilic  spirit. 

On  applying  Mr.  Scanlan*s  test,  it  was  found  that  those  specimens 
which  had  been  most  approved  of  as  medicinal  agents,  were  pyroxilic 
spirit. 

Dr.  Hastings  observed  that  the  subject  then  before  the  meeting 
was  one  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  He  had  found  from  long 
experience,  that  some  of  the  liquids,  sold  under  the  name  of  naphtha, 
afiorded  relief,  by  allaying  irritation,  in  certain  cases  of  pulmonary 
affection ;  but  while  this  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  naphthas  of 
commerce,  there  were  other  specimens  which  produced  an  opposite 
effect,  and  promoted  instead  of  allaying  irritation.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  what  the  real  cause  of  this  difference  in  effect 
was,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  patient  got  the  right  kind  of 
naphtha  or  not,  had  been  to  him  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
difficultv.  Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  sevend  chemists 
who  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  true  medicinal 
naphtha— that  which,  from  experience,  he  found  to  be  beneficial — ^was 
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acetone,  or  pjroacetic  spirit,  and  not  pTToxilic  spirit ;  and  acoordindy 
several  manuiactarers,  and.among  them  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Scanlan 
is  engaged,  had  carefully  prepared  pjroacetic  spirit  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable puritj  for  medicinal  use.  He  could  not  say  that  his  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  this,  or  of  any  of  the  specimens  which  by  the 
use  of  Mr.  Scanlan^s  test  were  proved  to  be  acetone,  enabled  him  to 
give  the  preference  to  acetone  over  pyroxilic  spirit,  and  he  still  felt 
that  the  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  was  not  yet  removed.  It 
appeared  also  that  the  proposed  test  was  not  a  conclusive  one,  for  he 
had  found  that  it  gave  the  same  reaction  with  coal-tar  naphtha  as  with 
acetone. 

Mr.  Redwood  explained  that  the  test  was  only  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  acetone  and  pyroxilic  spirit. 
He  thought  it  was  now  sufficiently  evident  that  the  kind  of  naphtha 
best  suited  for  use  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Hastings,  was  purified  pyroxilic  spirit,  and  not  acetone,  or  pyroacetic 
spirit. 

Mr.  MoBSON  had  no  doubt  that  pyroxilic  spirit,  and  not  acetone, 
was  what  Dr.  Hastings  referred  to  under  the  name  of  naphtha.  It 
was  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  term  naphtha  had  been  used  to 
designate  this  li(]^uid,  as  it  was  a  very  indefinite  term.  He  would 
suggest  the  substitution  of  the  term  "  wood  spirit."  It  was  not  all 
Bpecimens  of  wood  spirit,  however,  that  could  be  used  medicinally  in 
the  cases  alluded  to.  Most  of  the  wood  spirit  of  commerce  was  very 
impure,  and  required  a  particular  process  of  purification  to  render  it 
fit  for  medicinal  use.  It  might  be  purified  by  largely  diluting  it  with 
water,  when  an  oily  substance  separates,  after  the  removal  of  which, 
the  spirit  may  be  recovered  by  distillation. 

AN  IMPBOVED  PROCESS  FOR  MAKING  LEAD  PLASTER. 

BY  MB.  W.  BABTLBTT. 

I  PUBPOSE  this  evening  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
mode  of  makiog  Emp.  Resinse,  for  spreading  on  linen  or  calico. 
Hiere  has  long  been  felt  a  difficult]^  in  obtaining  spread  plaster  that 
will  retain  its  consistency,  not  only  in  the  great  heat,  of  an  Indian 
climate,  but  also  in  the  varying  temperature  of  this  countrpr.  I  have 
been  informed  that  when  required  for  the  East  Indies  it  is  sent  out 
in  the  form  of  rolls,  as  it  would  be  found  totally  unfit  for  use  on  its 
arrival  if  spread  in  this  country.  Yarious  means  have  been  tried  to 
remedy  this  defect ;  sometimes  more  or  less  resin  is  added  to  the 
Emp.  Plumbi,  as  it  may  be  required  for  summer  or  winter  use ;  but 
I  consider  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Emp.  Plumbi  is  made,  and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  draw  your  attention.  The  foUowinff  is  the  method  which  I 
suggest :— To  Tibs,  of  the  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead  and  lOlbs.  of 
olive  oil,  one  qaUon  of  water  is  added  at  intervals  during  the  process 
of  boiling,  which  should  be  over  a  clear  fire  of  charcoal  or  coke,  no 
flame  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  vessel.  It  should  he 
weU  stirred  for  eight  hours  vntkout  intermissiont  and  then  removed  firom 
tiie  ^re,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  cold.  The  glycerine  formed 
durinff  the  process  is  not  washed  or  pressed  out,  which  would  be  the 
case  if,  whibt  in  a  semi-fluid  8t«te,  it  was  rolled  in  the  usual  manner, 
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for  on  the  presence  of  the  slycerme  and  the  long  continuance  of  tiie 
boiling,  the  utility  of  the  plaster  in  obriating  the  difficulties  before- 
mentioned  depends ;  and  during  the  process  I  consider  it  is  not 
deviating  from  the  Pharmacopoeia.  When  required  to  form  the 
Emp.  Besinse  the  proportion  of  resin  is  added  according  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  after  the  Emp.  Plumbi  has  been  melted  hj  the  appli- 
cation of  steam,  no  other  heat  being  allowed  after  the  Emp.  Plumbi 
is  made.  This  plaster,  if  spread  on  unglazed  calico,  will  be  found  fit 
for  use  in  any  climate,  and  will  retain  its  properties  even  in  the  torrid 
or  the  frigid  zone.  I  haye  here  some  Emp.  Plumbi,  made  according 
to  the  formula  and  manipulated  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and 
some  of  the  Emp.  Resins,  and  some  spread  for  use  in  this  country 
and  some  for  India.  I  have  also  a  curiosity,  which  proves  what  I 
have  advanced,  some  plaster  which  has  been  spread  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  has  travelled  from  this  country  to  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
from  thence  it  was  taken  overland  to  the  province  of  La  Riaga,  during 
part  of  which  journey  the  thermometer  stood  at  116°  to  120°  in  the 
sun,  and  95°  to  100°  in  the  shade.  It  again  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  being  1000  miles  by  land  each  way,  and  reached  England  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1829,  since  which  time  part  of  it  has  been  used  for 
dressing,  and  found  to  adhere  quite  as  well  as  when  new. 

In  makinff  Emp.  Plumbi  to  melt  with  Cerat  Saponis,  I  prefer 
using  the  oxide  of  lead  instead  of  the  semi-vitrified,  but  it  requires 
great  care  in  manipulating ;  a  hood  should  extend  over*]  the  furnace 
to  carry  off  the  fumes.  1  trust  these  remarks  will  not  be  considered 
out  of  place,  but  prove  of  practical  utility  to  the  Members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

1,  Bretton  Terrace,  Chelaea,  March,  1850. 

Mr.  Redwoob  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bartlett^s  plaster  was  very 
good,  and  greatly  superior  to  most  of  what  was  met  with  in  commerce 
as  machine-spread  plaster ;  but  he  doubted  whether  its  superiority 
was  due  to  the  circumstances  indicated  in  the  paper.  No  specific 
time  could  be  fixed  upon  for  boiling  the  plaster,  as  the  duration  of  the 
process  would  depend  upon  circumstances  over  which  the  operator 
has  not  complete  controul ;  and  with  regard  to  the  retention  of  the 
glycerine  in  the  plaster,  there  were  ohjections  to  the  adoption  of  this 
mode  of  operating,  and  he  considered  it  by  no  means  proved  that  the 
glycerine  improved  the  quality  of  the  plaster  in  any  way.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  was  one  dcservmg  investigation. 


MANNITE. 


The  Chaibman  directed  the  attention  of  the  nwBting  to  a  specimen 
of  mannite  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Sootety  by  Mr.  ub/A,  of 
Regent  Square.  This  article  has  been  ncentiy  imported  from  Italy, 
and  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  manna,  on  the  assumption  of  its 
being  more  active.  The  Chairman  observed,  however,  that  its  efficai^ 
as  a  medicine  has  yet  to  be  proved.  He  had  some  doubts  whether 'it 
would  be  found  as  much  more  active  than  comman  nmnna  as  would 
be  equivalent  to  its  higher  price ;  but  its  pretty  crystaUine  appearance 
and  perfect  freedom  JBrom  any  disagzeeBble  taste,  were  greatiy  in  its 
favour. 


AFPAEATU8  FOE  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TmCTUREe. 


Tma  appiratus,  which  is  intended  for  the  prepiu^tion  of  tinctDTes 
according  to  Dr.  Burton's  process,  is  made  of  brown  etone  ware.  It 
consista  of  a  cylindrical  jar,  with  a  lid  which  fits  perfectly  air-tight, 
being  ground  at  the  edge  to  a  spherical  surface  by  machinery.  This 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  used  for  preservii^  leeches, 
excepting  that  it  u  not  perforated.  The  Ud  may  be  secured  down  br 
an  iron  clamp,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  or  it  may  be  made  as  fig,  3,  for  it  is 
found  that  the  mere  weight  of  the  Ud,  if  it  be  carefully  adjusted,  will 
keep  it  lo  dote  as  to  prevent  loes  from  eraporation.  Within  the  jar 
there  is  a  perforated  diaphragm  (fig.  2),  wnidi  is  fixed  as  shown  in 
6g.  3,  and  this  can  be  pUced  at  any  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making  the 


Tite  objects  cmtemplated  in  constructing  this  apparatus*  have  been 
to  provide  an  open-moathed  cjUudrical  vessel,  with  a  perforated 
dimihragm,  which  can  be  fixed  at  any  distance  from  the  bottom,  and 
wiUi  the  means  of  clo^inff  *^  mouth  so  as  (iompletely  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  spirit,  '^e  solid  ingredients  are  placed  on  the  per- 
forated diaphragm,  and  are  thus  kept  near  the  top  of  the  liquid,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  shake  the  tincture  during  the  process  of 
maceration.  Dr.  Burton's  paper  recommending  this  mode  of  ope- 
rating will  be  found  in  vol.  4.,  page  4""  -'  "•"  ^ ' 
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THE  PBKSIUBXT  IK  TBS  CH4U. 

Db.  IvsAs  resumed  the  subject  of  "  The  Specific  Action  of  Medi- 
dues,"  and  remarked,  that  salts  of  the  metau  were  marked  by  the 
compaiative  length  of  time  rei^utredta  develop  their  peculiar  satiDn, 
and  the  long  period  during  which  their  effects  freqnenti;^  continued. 
In  the  oq^ic  kingdom  ^e  reverse  is  obwrved,  we  action  of  -these 
principles  being  very  rapid  and  of  ^ort  duration.  Many  of  theae 
medicines  act  on  one  portion  of  the  syttem  ehiefiy,  some  exalting  and 
others  depreaiing  the  natural  fnnctioos.    Tbia  aconite  dopwos  the 

'  Tha  apparstu  is  msda  t^  Mr.  Stepboi  QrMO,  Pciiuns  Street,  Lunbetb. 
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sensitive  system,  leaving  the  muscular  and  mental  nervous  system 
uninfluenced.  Strychnia  exalts  the  muscular  nervous  system,  pro* 
ducing  tetanic  spasni,  &c.,  without  affecting  consciousness,  while 
opium  exercised  a  direct  influence  on  the  brain.  Dr.  Inman  quoted 
several  cases,  detailing  the  peculiar  symptoms  caused  by  poisonous 
doses  of  aconite,  strychnia,  opium,  conium,  belladonna,  &c.,  which 
illustrated  his  subject  in  a  very  interestingmanner. 

Mr.  Mbrces  then  read  a  paper  on  ^*  Disinfectants.**    AAier  some 
general  remarks  on  infection  and  miasma,  stating  that  ofiensive  odours 
from  decomposing  matter  are  closely  connected  with  the  malaria 
which  spreads  disease,  and  referring  to  the  poisonous  properties  of 
HS,  FI^,  NPI4S,  CH,  Cy,  and  COs,  &c.,  the  products  of  organic 
decav,  Mr.  Mercer  referred  to  the  numerous  methods  and  agents 
employed  for  disinfecting  purposes,  and  of  these  none  is  so  good  as 
fresh  air  in  abundance.     Water  is  also  very  valuable,  and  heat  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  disinfecting  garments,  &c.,  from  the 
plague.     Charcoal  has  also  been  employed  in  virtue  of  its  powers  of 
absorption.    The  chloride  of  zinc  (Burnett's),  nitrate  of  lead  TLedo- 
yens),  and  perchloride  of  iron,  &c.  ^Ellerman's),  are  rival  claunants 
to  public  favour.    Mr.  Mercer  considered  an  objection  to  the  first 
was,  that  HS  did  not  decompose  acid  salts  of  zinc,  and  this  salt 
became  acid  when  partly  decomposed.    The  nitrate  of  lead  does  not 
decompose  free    CH,  CO,    or  CO2.     The  last  Mr.  Mercer  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  is  made  by  treating  the  residue  (which  is  leflb 
after  wasting  the  iron  pvrites  with  sulphur),  with  H  CI,  the  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  being   aaded  afterwards.      This  agent  solidifies  and 
deodorises  most  onensive  matter  very  completely,  but  Mr.  Mercer 
doubted  whether  any  liquid  disinfectant  had  any  eflect  on  miasma. 
The  solution  of  chloride  manganese  is  spoken  verjr  highly  of  by  Mr. 
Young.     Chlorine  is  bv  far  the  most  valuable  disinfectant,  and  is 
used  either  by  direct  fumigation  or  by  gradual  elimination,  as  in 
chlorinated  lime  and  Collins^  disinfecting  powder.     The  latter  is  very 
valuable,  and  the  following  decomposition  occurs  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  it ; — 
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Dr.  IxMAN  remarked  that  the  subject  was  a  very  interestmg  one ; 
he  thought  that  the  miasmata  were  quite  independent  of  onensive 
gases,  and  he  doubted  if  chemical  a^ncy  had  any  efifect  upon  them. 
These  ofi*en8ive  gases  were  certainly  frequently  associated  with  disease ; 
but  they  were  equally  so  with  the  malaria  of  plamie,  yellow  fever, 
small-pox,  cholera,  typhus,  &c.  &c.,  which  must  be  distinct  influences. 
It  was  also  found  that  night-soil  men,  sewer  cleaners,  &c.,  were  not 
more  subject  to  typhus,  cholera,  &c.»  than  others ;  in  some  cases,  less 
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80.  No  ferer  occurred  among  the  men  employed  in  the  removal  of 
the  cemetery  at  Paris,  though  the  stench  wns  such  as  to  render  many 
insensible.  On  one  occasion  in  which  yellow  fever  broke  out  on 
board  ship,  the  only  persons  who  escaped  slept  immediately  over  a 
cargo  of  hides,  which  nad  a  very  powerful  and  disgusting  odour.  He 
had  witnessed  some  remarkable  deodorising;  experiments,  both  by 
Bumett^s  and  Ledojen^s  fluid.  It  was  well  known  that  trees  had  the 
power  of  decomposmg  the  miasm  arising  from  marshes.  Rome  had 
been  subject  to  malaria  ever  since  the  wood  was  destroyed  between  it 
and  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Mr.  Ei>wABi>s  then  detailed  some  analyses  he  had  made  of  trisnitrate 
of  bismuth,  and  gave  a  general  review  of  the  salts  of  bismuth ;  the 
oxide  appeared  to  be  almost  inert,  but  he  found  a  very  large  proportion 
of  it  in  the  trisnitrate  of  commerce.  K  the  directions  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia  are  strictly  followed,  a  uniform  preparation  is  the  result, 
but  any  departure  from  them  causes  variation,  as  the  subsalts  ore 
numerous.  Among  six  samples  obtained  from  respectable  dispensing 
houses  in  London  and  Liverpool,  he  found  the  following  variations  :— 

Pe/cent  found.    Theory.  Formula. 

No.  1.  contained  Bi  O*  77.23  79 

NOs 16.2     15 

Aq. 6 6        }-Bi  O,,  NO*  +  Aq. 


99.43 


100 


Na  2.  contained  Bi  0*  79.4    79.6    ^ 

N0» 13.8     13.7 

Aq. 6.6     6.7 


99.8 


100. 


.4  Bi  0„  3  N0»  +  9  Aq. 


No.  3.  contained  Bi  O*  87.46  88.13 

NOft.. •.••.••     2  32  .••.••     1.83 

Aq. ...!!..!.  lo'.i  !!!!!!  10.04  y  n  bi  o„  3  no^  +  9  Aq* 


99.88 


100. 


No.  4,  contained  Bi  Os  88.1     88.28 

NO*  10 10. 

Aq. 1.6     1.72  V2  Bi  0„  NO*  +  Aq. 


99.7 


100. 


No.  5,  contained  Bi  O*  73.4    73.5 

N0» 16.88  16.5 

Aq 9.5     10. 


Bi  0„  NO,  +  3  Aq. 


99.28 


100. 


No.  6,  contained  Bi  Ot  80.08  80.2 

NOs  18.5     18.28 

Aq.    1.3      1.52  }-2BiOt,2NOs-f-l  Aq. 

99.88  100. 

The  Sbcbbtabt  {hen  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided  on 
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opening  the  Laboratory  of  the  Rojal  Institution  for  PracdcalLi- 
stmction  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  The  course  will  commenoe 
on  April  3,  1850,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  will  be 
mtroouctorj  to  tiiat  pursued  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Attend- 
ance <HL  Wednesday  evenings,  from  eight  to  ten. 


THE  BIRKENHEAD  CHEMICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 

SOCIETY. 

ESTABLUREJ)  FfiBRDART^  1850. 

The  object  of 'ibis  society  is  similar  to  that  of  other  provincial 
Chemists*  Associations,  namely^  the  extension  of  Chemical  and  Phi- 
losophical knowledge^  by  means  of  lectures,  meetings,  discussions,  the 
circulation  of  booing  and  such  other  proceedings  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  in 
that  locality,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  extend  the  privilege  ofmem- 
bership  to  scientific  or  professional  men,  not  immediately  connected 
with  tne  business  of  Pharmacy,  but  interested  in  science  generally^ 
and  disposed  to  assist  in  the  object  of  improvement  and  the  circulation 
of  knowledge. 

(  ,We  are  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  rules,  by  which  we  are  informed 
that  the  members  meet  monthly  at  the  houses  of  each  other  to  read 
and  discuss  papers,  &c.  Arrangements  are  made  for  establishing  a 
circulating  library.  The  Committee  of  Management  consists  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists.  For  the  present  year,  Mr.  Warry  is  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Foulkes  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Johnson  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Two  meetings  have  been  held  (viz.  February  21  and 
March  6),  on  which  occasions  the  following  papers  were  read :— An 
introductory  Address  by  the  President ;  on  the  History  of  Chemistry, 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  F.  C.  S. ;  on  the  Advantages  of  Chemistry  in  a 
Forensic  and  Commercial  View,  Mr.  M*Dougal,  M.  R.  C.  S. ;  on 
Abstract  Study  and  the  Sutus  of  the  Chemist,  by  the  Rev.  S.H.  Booth, 
B.  A. ;  Impurities  and  Adulterations  in  Gum  Acacia  and  Acetic  Acid, 
Mr.  A.  Stewart;  A  Method  of  Silvering  Glass,  Mr.  Dutton;  on  Igne- 
ous Geology,  T.  G.  Archer,  Esq. 

This  is  a  favourable  commencement,  and  we  hope  the  society  will 
prosper.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  increasing  tendency  among 
the  members  of  our  body  to  associate  together  in  their  several  locali- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  scientific  improvement.  The  regulations  in 
each  Association  are  adapted  to  Ae  circumstances  of  the  place,  and 
although  differing  in  minor  details,  the  general  tendency  of  the  move- 
ment is  the  same,  namely,  the  advancement  of  the  Art  and  Science  of 
Pharmacy* 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  COPALCHI  BARK : 
A  new  and  valuable  Bitter  analogous  to  the  CascariUa. 

BT  JAMBS  BTABK,   M.  D. 

FeOow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physiciaiia,  Edinburgh. 

In  the  conne  of  some  inquiries  into  the  remedies  used  in  Chili  and 
Fern,  I  received  from  one  of  my  correspondents  in  Chili  a  bitter  bark 
under  the  name  of  Natri,  whicn  was  stated  to  be  much  employed  hj 
the  medical  practitioners  and  natives  of  Chili  in  the  treatment  o£ 
intermittent  and  other  fevers,  and  held  in  hi^er  repute  than  even 
Peruvian  bark  itself.  The  bark  and  leaves  sent  enabled  me  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  Natri  was  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Croton,  but,  from 
the  want  of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  the  particular  species  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  course  of  a  correspondence  with  my  friend  John  Elliot 
Howard,  Esq.,  Tottenham,  he  mentioned  to  me  that  a  quantity  of 
bark  had  been  received  by  the  Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  London,  from  Saa 
Bias,  which  appeared  to  be  analc^us  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Natri.  A  small  quantity  of  the  same  bark  had  also  been  brought 
over  from  Santa  Cruz,  by  a  gentleman,  who  stated  that  it  was  there 
known  under  the  name  of  CMquiquey  and  was  always  given  to  the 
Indians  in  fever  cases,  and  was  considered  by  the  medical  practitioners 
there  as  superior,  in  certain  cases,  to  Cinchona  bark  itseli. 

Mr.  Howard  at  once  recognised  this  bark  as  the  Copalchi  berk  of 
Groebel,  a  valuable  Mexican  l>itter,  described  by  him  as  the  product 
of  the  Croton  snberoeum ;  and,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Messrs. 
Gibbs,  that  gentleman  sent  me  first  a  few  pounds  to  make  trial  of  it 
in  practice,  and  then  the  whole  quantity  imported  into  this  country. 

Though  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  lay  my  hands  on  Groebel*s 
description,  I  have  satisfied  myseif  as  to  this  bark  being  that  known 
in  Europe  since  1825,  and  described  under  the  names  of  Copalchi  bark 
and  Qmna  blanca^ — the  product  of  one  tree,  variously  termed  Croton 
suberosum  by  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  Kunth,  &c. ;  Croton  psendo^china 
by  Schlechtendal  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck  ;  and  Croton  CascarUla  by 
IVofessor  Don. 

The  description  of  the  bark  given  in  the  Oiciionnaire  UmverseUe  de 
Matikre  MedicaU,  accurately  corresponds  with  the  specimens  in  my 
possession,  as  does  also  that  given  in  the  Diet,  des  Drogues  Simples  el 
ComposSes.  In  these  articles  it  is  described  as  a  new  and  valuable 
bitter  used  in  Mexico,  similar  in  properties  to  Cascarilla,  and  believed 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Croton  suberosum  of  Humboldt. 

It  is  to  Schiede  and  to  Nees  von  Esenbedc,  however,  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  ascertaining  the  exact  species  of  plant  which 
yields  the  Copalchi  bark,  and  showing  by  their  descriptions  and 
figures  that  the  tree  which  they  describe  as  yiddinf  it  is  that  formerly 
culed  by  Humboldt  the  Croton  smberonmu  Sdiieae,  as  well  as  Nees 
von  Esenbeck,  found  this  oopalchi  (which  is  the  Indian  name)  sold  in 
the  Apothecaries'  and  Druggists'  shops  at  Jalapa,  and  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  Quma  blemooj  and  considered  by 
them  there  as  the  finest  and  best  sort  of  Cascarilla.    Indeed,  Schiede 
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was  so  convinced  that  he  had  discoyered  the  true  source  of  the  best 
Cascarilla,  that  from  the  examination  of  the  tree  which  produces  this 
Quina  blanca,  he  asserted  that  the  best  Cascarilla  was  the  produce  of 
the  Croton  Pseudo-china  of  Schlechtendal— now  called  by  Professor 
Don  the  Croton  Cascarilla. 

Kees  Yon  Esenbeck  only  went  the  length  of  considering  the  Copalchi 
as  closely  resembling  the  Cascarilla,  and  gave,  in  the  supplement  to  his 
splendid  work  the  Plantce  Medicinales,  most  beautiful  coloured  figures 
of  the  copalke-croton  in  all  its  states,  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  and  bark, 
rendering  it  perfectly  impossible  ever  hereafter  to  mistake  the  bark  or 
plant  which  he  describes.  He  also  terms  the  tree  the  Croton  Pseudo* 
china. 

Copalchi  bark  was  subjected  to  a  minute  analysis  bj  Mercadicu,  in 
1825,  who  found  it  to  contain  no  crystallizable  alkaloid,  but  the  fol- 
lowing principles  : — 1.  An  astringent  matter  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 
2.  An  excessively  bitter  principle  (containing  also  an  astringent  prin- 
ciple), soluble  in  water.  It  is  in  this  bitter  principle  that  the  febrifuge 
properties  reside  which  the  Physicians  at  Vera  Cruz  have  recognised 
It  to  possess.  3.  A  green  fatty  substance.  4.  A  clear  brown  resin, 
insipid  and  inodorous.  5.  A  brown  animalized  colouring  matter, 
insoluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol 
and  in  water.  6.  'Starch.  7.  Woody  fibre.  8.  Phosphate  and 
oxalate  of  lime.  The  burnt  ashes  yielded  hydrochlorate  and  sulphate 
of  potass,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia  and  silica. 

Brandes,  who  analyzed  this  bark  the  year  following,  could  not  de* 
tect  anpr  crystallizable  alkaloid,  but  recognised  the  bitter  principle  on 
which  its  active  properties  depended — a  resin,  concrete  fatty  oil,  &c. 

This  bark  is  now  undergoing  a  minute  analysis  by  l5r.  Douglas 
Maclagan  and  Dr.  Anderson.  l^eanwhUe,  my  friend,  Mr.  Howard, 
has  made  some  trials  to  prepare  the  bitter  principle  in  a  pure  state. 
The  bark  was  exhausted  by  almost  absolute  alcohol;  this  tincture 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  bitter  principle  removed  from  this  extract 
by  cold  water,  which  Icflthe  residuum  of  waxy  matter,  and,  on  evapo- 
rating this  aqueous  solution  to  dryness,  the  bitter  principle  was  ob- 
tained in  dark  brown,  almost  black,  lustrous,  but  non- crystalline  scales, 
of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  bitter  principle  thus  procured  pos- 
sesses the  strange  property  of  being  deliquescent,  requiring  it  to  be 
kept  in  closely  stoppered  phials. 

Copalchi  bark  yields  an  agreeable  aromatic  bitter  to  water,  but 
especially  to  proof  spirit.  The  tincture  and  spirituous  extract,  indeed, 
are  agreeably  aromatic,  and  on  first  tasting,  leave  on  the  tongue  and 
palate  a  sweetish  taste. 

Since  I  received  the  first  samples  of  Copalchi  bark,  I  have  made 
trial  of  it  in  a  few  cases,  which  seemed  tolerably  well  fitted  for  testing 
its  properties, — if  it  possessed  any. 

The  first  case  was  one  of  atony  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with 
weak  and  imperfect  digestion,  and  irregular  action  of  the  bowels,  at 
one  time  costiveness,  at  another  slight  diarrhcea,  existing.  In  this  case, 
the  usual  bitters,  as  gentian,  quassia,  and  Colombo,  disagreed,  exciting 
nausea,  &c.,  while  Peruvian  bark  and  quinine  increased  the  headache, 
and  induced  a  feverish  state  of  the  system.  The  case,  however,  won- 
derfully improved  under  the  use  of  the  simple  infusion  of  theColpachi 
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of  the  strength  of  half  an  ounce  of  bark  to  the  pint  of  boUing  water 
given  in  tabfe-spoonful  doses  three  times  daily. 

In  the  second  case  in  which  trial  was  made  of  Copalchi  bark,  the 
patient  suffered  from  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  but  with  this  pecu- 
liaritj  (several  instances  of  which  came  under  mj  notice  during  the 
past  winter  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera),  that  twice  daily,  viz., 
at  three  o^clock  afternoon  and  three  oVlock  morning,  more  or  less 
violent  spasmodic  cramp  in  the  bowels  came  on,  preceded  by  shiver- 
ings  and  coldness,  and  terminating  by  a  sweating  stage.  Quinine  in 
1^  grain  doses,  twice  dailj,  had  been  given  for  two  days,  with  the 
effect  of  completely  checkmg  these  intermittent  paroxysms,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  be  stopped,  in  consequence  of  its  inducing  violent 
headaches,  flushing  of  face,  and  feverishness.  The  paroxysms  immC'* 
diately  returned  as  before,  but,  on  substituting  infusion  of  Copalchi, 
giving  a  wine-glassful  at  two  o'clock  afternoon,  and  the  same  quantity 
at  bed-time,  the  paroxysms  were  arrested,  and  have  not  since 
returned. 

Like  relief  followed  in  another  but  milder  case  of  the  same  nature. 
In  this  case,  the  cure  was  trusted  entirely  to  the  Copalchi,  no  other 
medicine  being  given,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  really  possessed  any 
antiperiodic  powers.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  it 
possesses  some  antiperiodic  virtue,  so  that  we  can  easily  believe  what 
IS  stated  of  its  powers  by  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  Physicians  in 
arresting  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fevers. 

It  has  been  used  m  several  other  cases,  but  without  the  results  being 
60  striking  as  to  render  its  superiority  to  other  bitters  unquestioned 
I  am  at  present  giving  it  in  a  case  of  epilepsy,  in  which  all  other 
bitters  hal  disagreed,  excepting  that  much  neglected  but  valuable 
bitter,  the  trefoil  {Menyanthes  trifoUatd)^  and  the  case,  so  far  as  it  has 

fone,  has  succeeded  satisfactorily  under  the  use  of  the  Copalchi  bark.. 
h.  Bennett  informs  me  that  he  is  administering  it  to  an  epileptic  case 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  apparently  with  marked  benefit. 

When  I  received  the  first  few  pounds  of  Copalchi  bark,  I  sent  some 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  to  the  two  principal  Dispensaries,  in  order 
to  let  this  bitter  get  a  fair  trial.  I  have  not  yet  received  reports  from 
these  institutions,  but  learn  that  in  every  case  in  which  this  bitter  has 
been  administered,  it  has  given  satisfaction,  proving  an  agreeable 
light  bitter.  Being  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  importation  of 
this  bark,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Messrs.  Gibbs,  and  being 
anxious  that  its  powers  should  be  fairly  and  thoroughly  tested  by  the 
medical  men  of  Edinburgh,  parcels  of  it  have  been  sent  to  the  Koyal 
Infirmary,  to  the  New  Town  and  Royal  Dispensaries,  and  to  the  Leith 
Dispensary;  and  the  remainder  lies  with  the  Messrs.  Duncan  and 
Co.,  Drugffists,  at  whose  shops  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  small  quan- 
tities of  the  bark  may  be  ootained  j^ratuitously,  by  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  it  for  themselves.  The  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co.  will  also 
keep  the  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  and  spirituous  extract  ready  for 
prescription,  charging  merely  for  the  trouble  and  cost  of  materiab 
used  in  the  preparation,  as  the  bark  itself  is  not  to  he  sold  at  present. 
Should  the  bark  be  found  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
bitters,  it  could  soon  be  procured  from  Mexico  and  Peru  in  any 
desired  quantity ;  meanwhue,  I  would  invite  the  profession  in  Edin- 
burgh to  make  trial  of  it,  and  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  they  will 
make  the  results  of  their  triab  known  to  me« 
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It  appears  to  me,  that  one  of  the  great  wants  in  the  medical  practice 
of  the  present  day  is,  a  good  light  bitter  of  some  real  therapeutic 
powers.  Most  of  the  bitters  in  common  use  are  har^  disagreeable, 
and  heavy,  often  exciting  nausea,  aggravating  rather  than  aUaying  the 
irritability  of  a  stomach  already  too  irritable.  To  avoid  these  it  has 
become  of  late  too  much  the  practice  to  employ  quinine,  bebeerine, 
strychnine,  or  oUier  concentrated  bitters  or  aUcalolds,  which  in  many 
cases  do  more  harm  than  good.  Satisfied  I  am  of  this,  diat  in 
dyspeptic  cases  especially,  by  employing  the  alkaloids  or  bitter  prm- 
Ciple,  separated  from  the  aromatic,  resmous,  or  other  principles  with 
wnich  they  are  usually  associated,  we  destroy  to  a  great  extent  the 
therapeutic  powers  of  the  drug,  aiid  fail  to  derive  those  beasts  which 
we  should  receive  from  making  use  of  a  spirituous  extract,  a  tinctoreb 
or  even  the  simple  infusion  or  deeoction  of  the  drug.  The  warm 
aromatb  princif^es,  associated  with  the  powerM  bitter  in  the  Gopaldu, 
seem  to  me  to  suj^y  the  want  of  a  light  bitter,  which  most  prac- 
titioners must  have  experienced ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  will 
succeed  in  the  hands  of  others  as  much  as  it  has  as  yet  done  in  mine.^ 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  infusion  and  decoction  of  Copalchi 
are  best  made  of  the  strength  of  half  an  ounce  of  bark  to  one  pint  of 
water.  The  tincture,  with  an  ounce  of  bark  to  one  pint  of  pi^^eof  sgixit. 
The  dose  of  the  invasion  and  decoction  is  a  table-spoonful  or  small 
wine-glassful  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Of  the  tincture,  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonsful^  or  of  the  extract  from  one  to  two  grains,  twice  or  tfarioe 

.  Aa  Copalchi  bark  yields  freely  much  colouring  matter,  might  it  not 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  dyeing  F  One,  at  least,  of  the  crotons 
yields  a  valuable  dye ;  and  even  the  cascarilla  itself  is  used  in  France 
as  a  dyestuff,  yielding  a  rich  black  colour,  which  is  easily  fixed  on 
stnfifa  uttle  fitted  for  receiving  fine  dyes. 
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{Continued Jrom  Page  419.) 

3.  Lake  or  Pond-mater. — One  only  of  the  Water  Companies — 
namely,  the  Hampstead  Company,  supplies  this  kind  of  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London.  There  are  several  small  lakes  or  ponds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hampstead,  which  are  fed  principally  by  springs, 
but  partly  by  surface  drainage,  and  these  are  the  sources  from  which 
the  company  derive  their  supply  of  water.  It  will  be  observed,  on 
reference  to  tables  1  and  2,  that  the  total  amount  of  solid  matter  con- 
tained in  the  water  of  the  llampstead  Company  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  Thames  water.  The  earthy  salts,  nowever,  are  nearly  equal, 
so  that  there  would  be  but  little  difference  in  the  de^ees  of  hardiness 
in  these  two  kinds  of  water ;  and,  in  regard  to  orsanic  matter,  that  of 
the  Hampstead  Company  has  the  advantage.  This  water  is,  no  doubt, 
much  more  pure  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  constantly  drawn  off  from  the  ponds  for  use  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied 
from  the  springs  and  other  sources.  Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance, 
it  would  be  subject  to  the  conditions  which  so  frequently  render  lake  or 
pond- waters  impure ;  for,  being  more  or  less  stagnant,  they  are  less 
exposed  to  the  purifying  influence  of  the  air  than  river-caters  are ; 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  evaporation  tends  to  aufpnent  the  proportion 
of  foreign  matter  present.  JFrom  the  long-K^ntmned  actioii  d  these 
and  other  causes,  the  water  of  the  Serpentine  had,  abont  tweLve  montfaa 
MO,  become  so  impure  as  to  pollute  the  sarronnding  atmosphere. 
The  subiect  was  alluded  to  in  this  Journal,  yol.  viii.,  page  439,  toA 
also  in  the  Lancett  since  which  time  measures  have  been  adapted  for 
mitigating  the  evil,  and  we  find  that  the  Serpentine  water  is  bow 
comparatively  pure.  The  composition  assigned  to  it  in  table  2,  relatM 
to  its  condition  before  this  improvement  was  efieeted,  and  when  it 
was  greaUj  contaminated  with  orj;anic  matter. 

The  waters  of  large  lakes,  especially  if  thej  be  connected  with  nTers, 
by  which  circulation  is  constantly  maintained,  are.firequently  more 
pure  than  the  waters  of  the  rivers  themselves,  sufficient  time  and 
repose  being  afforded  in  the  comparatively  still  water  of  a  lake  for 
the  subsidence  of  impurities.  The  Bala  lake,  in  North  Wales,  is 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  waters.  This  lake,  whidi  is  situated 
in  Merionethshire,  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth^ 
and  it  forms  the  source  of  the  river  Dee.  Its  water  contains  onlj 
about  four  grains  of  solid  matter  in  the  imperial  gallon,  and  of  thin 
only  one  grain  consists  of  earthy  salts.  It  has  been  proposed  to  con- 
vey this  water  through  pipes  for  the  supply  of  Lonaon,  the  distance 
bemg  only  two  hundrad  miles  1 

WeU'waUr, — The  well-waters  of  London  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  quality,  but  they  afe  jgrenerally  considisred  to  be  good  and 
wholesome  as  dnnking-waters.  We  have  to  describe  tiiem,  accordti^ 
to  our  arrangement,  under  the  separate  heads  of  Deep  Well-waterB 
and  Shallow  Well-waters. 

Deep  WeU'toaters. — ^The  practice  of  raising  water  from  deep  or 
Artesian  wells  is  of  modem  introduction — at  least,  in  this  country. 
The  term  **  Artesian  "  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Artois,  a 
province  of  France,  where  deep  wells  were  first  made;  and  the  term  is 
considered  to  apply  to  those  wells  in  which  perforations  have  been 
made  through  impermeable  geological  strata,  so  as  to  allow  water 
from  beneaui  to  rise  up  towards  the  surface.  Several  wells  of 
this  description  have  been  formed  in  London,  by  cutting  through  the 
clay  and  into  the  chalk,  from  which  abundance  of  good  water  is 
obtained.  The  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  persons  that  sufficient 
water  could  be  derived  from  this  source  for  supplying  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis — and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  one  of  the  propositions 
now  before  the  public  for  improving  our  water  supply. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  waters  existing  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earUi  have  foimd  their  way  there  by  percolation  from 
above,  having  been  originally  deposited  on  the  ground  as  rain,  or 
other  condensed  vapour. 

This  infiltration  may  have  taken  place  from  immediately  above  the 
spot  at  which  the  water  is  found,  or  it  may  have  commenced  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  being  conveyed  through  fissures  or  porous  strata, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  sometimes  prevent^  firom  risinc  to  its  natural 
level  by  the  superposition  of  an  impermeable  gedogicu  stratum.  The 
deep  well-water  of  London  is  found  in  the  chalk,  which  at  a  depth  of 
from  200  to  300  feet  beneath  the  surface  forms  a  bed  of  great  thick- 
ness, extending  under  the  whole  of  London  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  constituting,  what  is  called  the  London  basin.    None  of 
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thb  water  can  be  the  re- 
sult of  iDfiltratiou  iroin 
above,  as  Uiere  is  a  thick 
sttntum  of  clay  oyer  the 
cbalk,  through  wluch  the 
irater  caonot  paes.  It  b 
this  bed  of  clay  that  prc- 
venta  the  water  from  ri  sin^ 
to  the  level  at  which  it 
may  stand  in  those  parts 
of  the  chalk  basin  which 
ftre  nearer  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  that  over 
which  London  stands. 

The  drawing  in  the  mar- 
gin represents  a  section 
of  the  different  strata  cat 
through  in  the  formation 
of  an  Artesian  well  at  Mr. 
Webb's  sods  water  manu- 
factory at  IsiinKton. 

There  is  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage,  in  great  citie^  in 
havine  wells  of  this  de- 
scription rather  than  those 
of  a  shallower  kind,  which 
receive  their  supplies  of 
water  by  percolation,  from 
the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  ^us 
subject  to  many  sources 
of  contamination.  But 
independently  of  this  con- 
sideration, the  water  de- 
rived from  the  London 
chalk  basin  is  better,  for 
manv  purposes,  than  that 
obtained  mnn  the  upper 
strata.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, on  referring  to 
table  2,  that  it  contams  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of 
earthy  ealts  than  any  of 
the  river  waters  of  Lon- 
don, and  those  that  are 
present,  and  which  wonld 
tend  to  give  the  water  the 
character  of  hardness,  are  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  pre- 
sence of  cai'bonate  of  soda.  It  seems  extraordinary,  at  first  sight, 
that  the  water  taken  from  the  cbalk,  and  which  must  have  tra- 
versed a  considerable  extent  of  this  stratum,  should  be  less 
charged  with  calcareous  salts  than  tliat  which  is  found  in  the 
und  and  gravel  above  it.    This  appears  to  arise  from  the  circum- 
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Stance  that  part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  j&rst  dissolved  by 
the  action  of  the  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  is  subsequently 
replaced  h^  carbonate  of  soda,  this  salt  being  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  on  silicate  of  soda,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  chalk.  Hence  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  only  found  in 
the  waters  which  have  traversed  the  chalk  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  deep-well  waters  of  London,  therefore,  instead  of  being  hard, 
are  remarkably  soft.  They  are  also  very  free  from  organic  matter ; 
on  these  accounts  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  laundresses, 
for  general  domestic  purposes,  and  for  many  manufacturing  processes. 
Artesian  wells  have  oeen  made  at  some  of  the  large  breweries,  and  in 
these  and  other  similar  cases,  the  alkalinity  of  the  water  is  considered 
advantageous. 

But  uthough  the  London  deep-well  water  is  sof)^  and  free  from 
organic  impregnation,  it  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  pure  water,  for  it 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  saline  matter  in  solution,  than 
the  Thames  and  some  of  the  other  London  waters.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether,  as  a  drinking-water,  the  phosphates,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  other  saline  matter  present,  do  not  render  it  subject  to 
some  objection  ? 

But  even  had  the  deep-well-water  possessed  all  the  qualities  that 
could  be  desired,  and  it  certainly  has  several  recommendations,  still 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  sufficient  water  for  the  supply  of  London, 
or  any  consideraole  part  of  it,  could  be  obtained  from  this  source. 
The  evidence  hitherto  adduced,  far  from  supporting  such  an  opinion, 
tends  in  the  opposite  direction.  Even  now,  a  difficulty  is  frequently 
experienced  at  some  of  the  breweries  in  getting  their  reqtdred  supply. 

Shallow  Well'Waters. — ^There  is  a  much  greater  diversity  in  the 
qualitjr  of  the  shallow,  than  of  the  deep-well  waters  of  London,  their 
saline  impregnations  dependmg  upon  the  nature  of  the  stratum  from 
which  they  are  taken,  and  upon  other  local  circumstances.  Nearly  all 
the  wells  of  this  description  in  London  contain  nitrates,  resulting,  no 
doubt,  from  the  oxidation  of  decomposed  animal  matter.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  wells  which  are  situated,  as  many  of  the 
public  wells  are,  in,  or  near  to,  churchyards.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
the  shallow  wells  of  larse  towns  may  be  greatly  contaminated  in  con- 
sequence of  their  receiving  by  filtration  some  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  neoessarily  accu- 
mulates in  thickly  populated  districts.  The  extent  to  which  this  con« 
tamination  takes  puce,  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  well  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  A  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  will  admit  of  filtration 
to  a  great  depth,  and  this  kind  of  sod  will  exercise  a  purifying 
influence  to  a  very  limited  extent,  whereas  clay  ofiers  a  much  sreater 
obstruction  to  the  filtering  process,  and  exerts  a  more  powerful  ])uri- 
fying  efiect  upon  the  water  which  passes  through  it.  The  composition 
of  a  few  of  the  shallow  wells  in  and  around  I^ndon,  is  represented  in 
table  2,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  earthy  salts 
is  much  greater  here  than  it  is  in  the  deep- well  or  river  waters,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  is  never  found.  But  the  waters  of  many  of  the 
shallow  wells  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  matter  than  the 
analyses  in  the  table  indicate,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
wells  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.  The  sand  and  gravel  which 
cover  the  clay,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  page  468,  extend  to  a 
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maiter  depth  in  -Qua  part  of  London  than  on  the  nordi  side  of 
tiie  riyer,  and  hence  the  wells  are  more  exposed  to  the  influenee  of 
faifiltnitioa.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  pobuc  drains  were  first  con- 
stanicted  in  Lambeth,  all  the  shallow  wells  became  dry,  the  water  being 
carried  off  bj  the  drains,  which  were  deeper  than  the  wells.  The 
owness  of  the  weUs  were,  thereftire,  compiled  to  sink  them  deCTKer,  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  the  effect  of  this  has 
been,  that  the  drains  are  now  dry,  their  contents  filtering  into  the 
weUs.  Partly  from  this,  and  from  oUier  causes,  the  waters  of  the 
shallow  wells  of  the  Surrey  side  of  London  are  very  impure,  containing 
often  as  much  as  120  grains  of  solid  matter  in  the  imperial  gallon. 
At  Groding^s  Brewery  m  Lambeth,  where  there  b  bodi  a  deep  and  a 
shallow  well,  the  water  of  the  former  was  found  to  contain  50  grains, 
and  that  of  the  latter  1 10  grains  of  soGd  matter  in  the  gallon. 

Whilst  admitting,  there&re,  that  wholesome  water  is  obtained  fit>m 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  shallow  weUs  of  London,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  m  some  cases  it  is  otherwise,  and  that  in  all  cases,  the 
waters  taken  firom  these  sources  are  very  hard  and  unsuitable  for  most 
domestic  uses. 

On  reviewing  the  statements  adduced  with  reference  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  different  kinds  of  London  water,  it  will  be  found  tiiat 
the  riTer  waters  and  the  deep-well  waters  fulfil  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  conditions  required  to  render  them  suitable  for  alimentary 
and  other  domestic  uses.  Water  raised  from  the  dialk  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  to  unpurified  Thames  water,  and  in  some  respects, 
perhaps,  to  tiiat  which  has  been  purified  by  filtration ;  but^  whilst  we 
are  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  artesian  system, 
there  is  abundant  eyidence  of  the  never-failing  supply  of  the  waters 
of  die  Thames. 

There  are  two  grounds  of  complaint  against  Thames  water,  especi- 
ally when  taken  from  any  place  within  the  influence  of  the  tides : 
namely,  that  it  is  much  contaminated  with  organic  matter,  and  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  a  soft  water.  We  have  designated  it  as  a  moderately 
soft  water,  for  although  it  is  hard  as  compared  to  rain  water  or  to  the 
deep- well  water  of  LK>ndon,  yet  it  is  very  considerably  softer  thui 
our  shallow-well  waters,  and  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison,  in  this 
respect,  with  knost  river  waters. 

The  inconvenience  and  loss  resulting  from  the  presence  of  rather 
more  calcareous  matter  than  is  desirable,  are  evils  of  less  magnitude 
than  those  which  might  ensue  from  the  introduction  into  general  use 
of  very  pure  water,  such  as  that  of  the  Bala  lake.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  att3ntion  of  the  public  was  directed  to  the  poisonous  effects 
produced  upon  Her  Majesty ^s  hounds  by  the  water  obtained  from  a 
well  on  Hounslow  Heath,  after  running  through  a  leaden  pipe,  and  jet 
we  believe  that  a  project  is  at  the  present  time  under  consideration 
for  supplying  London  with  water  from  that  neighbourhood,  the  prin- 
cipal recommendation  to  the  proposed  plan  being  that  the  water  is 
comparatively  free  from  saline  impregnation. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  Thames  water  founded  upon  its  being 
contaminated  with  organic  matter  and  receiving  the  drainage  of 
London,  might  be  removed  by  taking  the  supply  firom  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  tides,  and  by  adopting  an  efiicient  system  of  filtration. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  &[  in  the  succeeding  article 
(page  474). 
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ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  DRINKING-WATER. 

Of  the  various  important  topics  which  have  heen  brought  under 
discussion  in  connection  with  the  metropolitan  water  supply,  not  the 
least  important  is  that  which  relates  to  the  depuration  of  the  water 
furnished  by  the  several  companies  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
metropolis.  We  propose,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  tiiJce  a 
general  survey  of  the  various  possible  methods  of  effecting  the  purifi- 
cation of  water,  and  then  to  consider  which  of  them  are  practicable 
and  necessary  to  be  adopted  by  the  metropolitan  water  companies. 

Water  may  be  purified  by  subsidation  and  decantationy  hjJUtratum, 
by  ebulUtion,  by  distUlation^  by  clarification  or  fining,  and  b^  tne  addition 
of  certain  chemical  agents^  which  effect  a  chemical  change  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fluid.  Of  course  some  only  of  these  methods  are  practicable 
on  the  large  scale,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  desirable  to  examine  the 
whole  subject,  and  to  notice  those  methods  also  which,  though  not 
applicable  to  public  companies,  have  been,  or  still  are,  practis^  bj 
inaividuals  on  the  small  scale. 

1.  Subsidation  and  Decantation, — The  depuration  of  water  is  greatly 
aided  by  repose,  by  which  various  suspendea  or  mechanical  impurities 
are  allowed  to  subside  gradually,  and  from  these  the  supernatant 
water  is  drawn  offl  Tanks,  cisterns,  and  reservoirs  become,  therefore, 
iroporunt  depurating  agents.  All  the  metropolitan  water  companies 
are  provided  with  large  deposit  reservoirs  in  which  this  form  of  puri- 
fication go^  on ;  and  most  houses  are  supplied  with  tanks,  cisterns, 
or  water-butts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  deposit  reservoirs  on  a  small 
scale.* 

The  purification  of  water  by  subsidation  and  decantation  is  the 
simplest  of  all  modes  of  depuration ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  very 
slow  one.  M.  Leupold  states  that  the  water  of  the  Garonne,  taken 
when  the  river  is  swollen,  does  not  recover  its  natural  limpidity  by 
ten  days  of  perfect  repose.  The  coarser  impurities  very  quickly  sub- 
side ;  but  the  finer  matters  are  deposited  very  slowly. 

During  the  time  that  deposition  is  going  on,  the  water  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  in  consequence  suffers  some  chemical  change. 
The  bicarbonate  of  Kme,  which  it  holds  in  solution,  undergoes  decom- 
position, half  of  its  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  chalk  or  simple  car- 
bonate of  lime  deposited. 

Ca  O,  2  CO,  =  CO,  +  Ca  0,C0, 

Bicarbonate    Carbonic       Chalk, 
of  lime.  acid. 

In  this  way  the  atmosphere  aids  in  softening  those  waters  which 
owe  the  whole  or  part  of  tneir  hardness  to  bicarbonate  of  lime.  The 
atmosphere,  however,  is  a  source  of  contamination,  as  well  as  of  puri- 
fication. This  must  be  very  apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  immense  quantity  and  variety  of  foreign  bodies,  inorganic  at  well 
as  organic,  contained  in  it.  Ehrenbers  tdls  us  that,  exclusive  of  in- 
organic substances,  he  has  detected  no  less  than  330  species  of  organic 
forms  {Polygastrica^  PhytoUihariOj  Pofythalamiay  ana  soft  vegetable 

*  Sir  Winim  day  says.  th«t  there  cannot  be  less  than  from  80,000  to  40,000 
eutterna  in  the  distzict  supplSfld  by  the  Grand  Jnnctiaii  Water  Companj. 
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parts)  in  the  du8t  of  the  winds;  and  it  is  obTioas,  therefore,  that 
waters  which  are  chemically  very  pure,  would  become  contaminated 
by  a  prolonged  retention  in  the  deposit  reservoirs. 

By  those  who  advocate  the  superiority  of  a  continuous  over  an 
intermittent  supply  of  water,  the  inconveniences  and  expence  of 
cisternage  have  been  forcibly  pointed  out ;  and  it  has  been  argued 
that  by  the  adoption  of  a  constant  supply,  the  necessity  of  reservoin 
in  private  houses  woukl  be  got  rid  or.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy. 
Cisterns  or  other  reservoirs  would  still  be  required,  on  account  of  the 
inevitable  interruptions  of  supply  arising  from  repairs  to  the  mains 
and  service  pipes,  alterations,  extensions,  and  other  causes  At  the 
present  time  these  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  annoying  ;t  but  thev 
would  in  all  probability  be  considerably  augmented  if  the  mains  ana 
service  pipes  were  kept  constantly  charged ;  as  the  bursting  of  pipes 
from  frosts  would  then  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence;  and  the 
slightest  reptar  to  a  service  pipe  would  require  the  interruption  of  the 
supply  to  a  street,  or,  perchance,  to  a  district. 

Moreover,  in  the  cases  of  those  companies  which  do  not  filter  the 
water  they  supply,  house  cisterns  are  absolutely  required  as  deposit 
vessels,  sa  the  water  furnished  is  occasionally  turbid  and  muddy,  and 
quite  unfit  for  immediate  use.  This  statement  anplies  to  the  New 
Kiver  Water,  which  is  one  or  the  best  of  the  unmtered  Metropolitan 
waters.  Although  it  is  conveyed  many  miles  by  an  aqueduct,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  may  be  regarded  as  a  deposit  reservoir,  and  is  after- 
wards allowed  to  deposit  in  the  proper  reservoirs  at  the  oompany^s 
works,  yet  at  certain  seasons,  as  after  heavy  rains,  the  water  supplied 
by  the  company  is  very  turbid,  and  does  not  recover  its  limpidity  after 
two  or  three  days  retention  in  the  house  dstern. 

2.  FiUrcUkm. — This  process  has  for  its  chief  object  the  8q>aration 
of  the  mechanical  impurities  of  water;  that  is,  of  those  foreign 
bodies  which  are  suspended,  not  dissolved,  in  water.  But  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  filtration  beeomes  a  means  of  modifying  the 
chemical  composition  of  water.  Between  liquids  and  solids  there 
exists  that  kind  of  attractive  force  commonly  called  odftesum,  to  which 
sre  due  the  phenomena  of  capillarity  or  capillary  attraction ;  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  this  adhesive  force  is  capable  of  over- 
coming a  feeble  chemical  force,  and  thereby  of  effiscting  the  decompo- 
sition of  bodies  whose  constituents  are  held  together  by  weak  affinities* 
PracticaUy,  however,  filtration  is  in  most  cases  to  be  regarded  sa  a 
mechanical  process,  by  which  physical  and  not  any  important  chemical 
changes  are  effected. 

The  materials  employed  for  the  filtration  of  water  are  perforated 
plates  of  metal  or  stone- ware,  unsized,  or  bibulous  paper,  flannel  or 
doth  or  other  tissues,  sponge,  porous  stone  (filtering  stoneX  charcoal 
(animal  charcoal),  and  beds  of  sand  and  gravel. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  shall  confii)e  our  attention  chiefly  to 
those  which  are  applicable  to  the  filtration  of  water  on  the  large  sode, 
namely,  beds  of  sand  and  gravel ;  but  we  shall  premise  a  few  obser- 
▼ations  on  the  use  of  animd  charcoal  as  a  filtering  material. 

t  Th9  total  niunber  of  mtemiadaDB  which  occnrred  in  the  year  ending  September 
80, 1849,  to  the  tenants  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company  was  2816,  bdng  an 
average  of  6.84  per  day.  Sandaya  incinded.  The  svengie  time  daring  which  the 
water  was  shut  off  was  uom  hatf-aa-hoar  to  six  hows,  aooocding  to  the  diacaeter  of 
the  works  required. 
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Of  all  the  permeable  substances  used  for  the  purposes  of  filtration, 
animal  charcoal  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  combined  me- 
chanical and  chemical  influence  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
In  addition  to  its  power,  in  common  with  other  filtering  media,  of 
removing  suspended  or  mechanical  impurities,  it  also  abstracts  from 
the  liquid  which  permeates  it,  various  dissolved  bodies,  and  thus  efiects 
a  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid  which  traverses  ic 
Thus  it  removes  odorous  ana  colouring  matters,  bitter  principles, 
vegetable  alkaloids,  resins,  tannin,  and  even  metallic  substances,  from 
their  solutions.  By  filtration  through  it  the  most  stinking  ditch-water 
may  be  deprived  of  its  noxious  odour  and  flavour;  and  highly 
coloured  solutions,  such  as  wines  and  brown  saccharine  liquids,  are 
rendered  colourless  by  it. 

These  important  properties  of  animal  charcoal  have  oftentimes  led 
to  its  recommendation  and  use  as  a  filtering  medium  for  water ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  introduced  into  many  of  the  common  domestic  water 
filters.  But  its  deodorizing  and  decolorizing  power  is  soon  lost,  and 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  reacquire  its  former  efficacy,  it  requires  to  be 
again  burned.  Sugar  refiners  are  obliged  to  renew  weekly  the  animal 
charcoal  which  they  employ  for  the  decolorization  of  brown  syrups. 
So  that  when  employed  in  water  filters,  animal  charcoal  requires 
renewal  every  week  or  two. 

Of  all  known  permeable  substances,  the  only  ones  which  present 
all  the  requisites  of  filtering  media  for  water  on  a  lai^e  scale,  are  sand 
and  gravel.  These  are  cheap,  allow  the  rapid  passage  of  water  through 
them,  and,  when  they  have  been  previously  well  washed,  communicate 
no  impuritv  to  the  waters  which  traverse  them.  Their  employment 
must  have  oeen  suggested  to  man  by  the  observation  of  the  numerous 
limpid  springs  which  arise  in  sandy  and  gravelly  districts. 

Their  action  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  mechanical.  They  possess 
little  or  none  of  that  power  of  efiecting  chemical  changes  on  the 
liquids,  filtering  through  them,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
animal  charcoal  possesses  in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree.  Yet,  unless 
several  distinguished  writers  have  grosslv  deceived  themselves,  sand 
is  not  entirely  devoid  of  this  chemical  influence. 

Wagenmann,  for  example,  found  that  when  vinegar  is  filtered 
throttgh'pure  quartz  sand,  the  first  poriion  of  liquid  that  runs  through 
is  deprived  of  almost  all  its  acid,  and  the  vinegar  does  not  pass 
through  unchanged  until  the  sand  has  become  well  charged  with  acid. 
The  same  authority  also  states  that  potato-brandy  diluted  with  water 
and  filtered  through  quartz-sand,  yields  at  first  pure  water,  then  a 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  deprived  of  its  fusel-oil,  and,  lastly,  the 
original  mixture  unaltered. 

Berzelius  filtered  a  saline  solution  through  a  long  tube  filled  with 
sand,  and  found  that  it  ran  out  more  or  less  completely  deprived  of 
salt. 

Matteacci  repeated  Berzelius's  experiment  and  confirmed  his  state- 
ment. He  fiUed  a  tube  about  twenty^-six  feet  long  with  sand,  and 
filtered  a  saline  solution  through  it,  and  he  found  that  the  density  of 
the  liquid  introduced  by  the  upper  aperture  of  the  tube  was  to  that  of 
the  liquid  escaping  from  the  lower  end  as  1.00  to  0.91.  But  he 
observed  that  this  difference  of  density  was  not  always  maintained; 
for  after  a  certain  time  the  saline  solution  becomes  as  dense  at  its 
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exit  from,  as  at  its  entrance  into,  the  tube;  proving  that  the  decom- 
position of  the  saline  solution  takes  place  in  tlie  first  action  of  contact 
between  it  and  the  particles  of  sand. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  result,  the  inverse  of  the  one  just  stated, 
was  obtained  by  the  last-mentioned  author  with  a  solution  of  car« 
bonate  of  soda.  He  filled  a  tube,  nearly  ten  feet  long,  with  sand,  and 
filtered  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  through  it ;  and  he  found  that 
ihe  density  of  the  liquid  at  its  entrance  was  to  that  at  its  exit  as  1.000 
to  1.005.  In  this  case  then  the  sand  had  derived  the  solution  of 
part  of  its  water,  and  had  thereby  increased  the  gravity  of  the  liquid 
which  filtered  through. 

Assuming,  however,  the  accuracy  of  all  these  reported  observations, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  efficacy  of 
sand,  as  a  filtering  medium,  aepends  on  its  mechanical,  not  on  its 
chemical  influence. 

Domestic  water  filters  are  usually  made  of  stone-ware,  and  usually 
contain  a  combination  of  filtering  materials — such,  for  example,  as 
sponge,  sand,  and  charcoal. 

The  filter  beds  used  by  several  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies 
consist  of  a  number  of  layers  of  sand  and  gravel,  resting  on  perforated 
drains  or  tunnels.    They  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

3.  Ebullition. — Boiling  effects  the  expulsion  of  air  and  carbonic  acid 
from  water.  It  decomposes  the  bicarbonate  of  lime;  carbonic  acid 
gas  being  given  out,  and  chalk  or  simple  carbonate  of  lime  precipitated. 
The  fur  wnich  lines  the  tea-kettle,  and  the  incrustation  on  the  interior 
of  steam-boilers,  are  chiefly  composed  of  chalk.  Lastly,  ebullition 
destroys  the  vitality  of  either  vegetables  or  animals  found  in  water. 

4.  Distiliation. — When  properly  conducted,  distillation  is  the  most 
effectual  method  of  effecting  the  purification  of  water.  But  as  it  is 
manifestly  not  applicable  to  the  purposes  we  have  in  view,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  respecting  this  mode  of  purifying 
water. 

5.  ClariJicaHony  Clearing^  or  Fining, — Under  this  head,  we  propose 
to  notice  certain  methods  of  removing,  from  mudd^  water,  those  float- 
ing or  suspended  impurities  which  render  it  turbid  or  opaque.  The 
methods  m  question  are  essentiallv  mechanical  processes,  and  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  fining  or  clarifying  processes  used  for  wine 
and  beer. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  finings  used  for  beer  and  white  wines  are 
of  a  gelatinous  nature ;  but  for  red  wines,  as  well  as  for  some  other 
liquids,  white  of  egg  (an  albuminous  substance)  is  used. 

In  some  semi-barbarous  countries,  muddy  water  is  cleared  or  fined, 
and  hereby  rendered  fit  for  drinking,  by  rubbing, 
the  inside  of  the  earthen  vessel  containing  the 
water  with  some  kind  of  seeds,  and  then  putting 
it  aside,  so  as  to  allow  the  impurities  to  aeposit, 
and  from  these  the  supernatant  clear  water  is  de- 
canted. 

In  India,  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Potaiorumy  or 
Clearing  Nuts,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  a  shining  berry,  about  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  and,  when  ripe,  is  black.  It  con- 
tains one  seed,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  cherry- 
stone. Fniit  of  the  Strycbnos 
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*'  The  ripe  seeds,'*  says  Dr.  Roxburgfa,  *'  are  dried,  and  sold  in 
eyery  market,  to  clear  nrnddy  water.  The  natives  never  drink  clear 
well-water  if  they  can  get  pond  or  river-water^  which  is  always  more  or 
less  impure,  according  to  circumstances.  One  of  the  seeds  U  well 
rubbed  for  a  rotnnte  or  two  round  the  inside  of  the  vessel  containing 
the  water,  generally  an  unglazed  earthen  one,  which  is  then  left  to 
settle.  In  a  very  short  time  the  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  water  clear,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  perfectly 
wholesome,  lliese  ^^s  are  constantly  carried  about  by  the  more 
provident  part  of  our  oflScers  and  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  to  enable 
them  to  purify  their  water.    They  are  easier  to  be  obtained  than  alum/' 

Dr.  O  Shaughnessjr  suggests  that  the  clearing  action  depends  on 
astringency  in  the  fruit.  JBut  even  if  there  were  an  astringent  principle 
present,  it  would  not  account  for  the  effect.  We  believe  the  efficacy  de- 
pends on  the  presence  of  albumen  and  casein  in  the  seed,  which  act 
as  fining  agents,  like  those  employed  for  wine  and  beer.  If  the 
seeds  be  sliced  and  digested  in  water,  a  thick  mucilaginous,  ropy  liquid 
is  obtained,  which,  when  boiled,  yields  a  ooagulum.  If  this  be  re- 
moved, a  further  coagulum  is  obtained,  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
These  reactions  show  the  presence  of  albumen  and  casein. 

If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  many  other  seeds  ought  also  to 
have  a  similar  influence;  and  this  really  appears  to  be  the  case. 
Thus  we  are  told  that,  in  order  to  clarify  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  natives  of  Kgypt  rub  the  inside  of  earthen  jars,  in  which  the 
water  is  kept,  with  almonds  prepared  in  a  particular  manner.  The 
water  is  then  strongly  agitated,  and  afterwards  covered,  and  allowed 
to  remain  at  rest  for  four  or  five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
impurities  have  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  clarified  water  is 
decanted. 

Niebhur  says  bitter  almonds  are  used ;  but  Dr.  Areet  states,  that 
either  bitter  or  sweet  almonds  may  be  employed.  They  are  peeled, 
and  made  into  cakes  as  large  as  eggs. 

At  Sennaar  and  Dongola,  in  Nubia,  beans,  haricots,  and  even  castor 
seeds  are  also  used  for  clearing  the  water  of  the  Nile.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  efficacy  of  all  these  seeds  in  clearing  water  depends  on 
the  albumen  and  casein  which  they  contain. 

6.  The  addition  of  Chemical  Agents. — This  head  includes  several 
proposed  methods  of  purifying  water,  which  consist  in  the  addition  of 
certain  chemical  agents  to  this  liquid,  by  which  its  composition  is 
altered. 

a.  Addition  ofAlwn. — In  England  as  well  as  in  France  a  popular 
method  of  clearing  muddy  water  is  to  add  a  few  grains  of  powdered 
alum  to  it  (two  or  three  grains  are  usually  sufficient  for  a  quart  of 
water).  This  process  our  neighbours  call  the  alunage  de  Veau;  and 
Arago  states  that  when  practised  on  the  Seine  water  it  causes  the  mud 
to  agglomerate  in  long  thick  strie  which  are  very  quickly  deposited. 
The  theory  of  the  process  appears  to  be  this :  the  alum  decompoaes 
the  bicarblonate  of  lime,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  which,  with  sulphate  of  potash,  remains  in  solution,  while  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved,  and  hydrate  of  alumina  being  precipitated  in  a 
flocculent  form,  carries  with  it  various  mechanical  impurities. 

KO,SOsf-A]s0t;{8Os  +  3(CaO,200s)  =  6  COs+  KO,603  +  8(0aO»SOs)  -h  AlsOs 

▲lQm(df7)  Bicarbonate     Carbonio  Sulphate       Bulphate      AliuniBa. 

of  lime.  Mid.     ofpotiah.       of  lime. 
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This  process  then  is  a  kind  of  mechanico-cheniical  one.  It  clears  the 
water,  but  at  the  same  time  alters  its  diem  leal  composition,  and  by 
converting  bicarbonate  into  sulphate  of  lime  augments  the  hardness 
of  the  water. 

/3.  Addition  of  Caustic  or  Carbonated  AlkaSea. — Caustic  alkalies 
added  to  water  lu^diog  in  solution  bicarbonate  of  lime^  saturates  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  throws  down  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  and 
leaves  an  alkaline  carbonate  in  solution.  If  soda  be  the  alkali  used 
the  results  will  be  as  follows: 

CaO,2CO,    +    NaO    =    Na  O,  CO,    +    CaO.CO, 

Bicarbonate  of  lime.      Soda.        Ovbonate  of  Boda.         Chalk. 

If  an  alkaline  carbonate  be  employed  all  the  earthy  salts  (calcareous 
and  magnesian  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  Incarbonates),  carbonates  of 
the  earths,  are  pecipitated>  while  alkaline  sulphates,  chlorides,  and 
bicarbonatca  which  ao  not  communicate  hardness  to  water,  are  left 
in  solution.  If  carbonate  of  soda  be  employed,  its  reaction  on 
sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  magnesium  will  be  as  follows : 

CaO^SOt  +  MgCi  +  a(NaO.00i)«sNaO,80«  +  Naa  +  GhO,OOs  +  HgCOOs 

Sulphate  Chloride  of   Cwbonste      Sulphate  of    Chloride     Carbonate   Carbonate 
of  mne.  magneahun.     of  soda.  eoda.        of  sodium,     of  lime,  of  magnesia. 

y.  Addition  of  Lime, — A  few  years  ago  Professor  Clark  of  Aberdeen 
took  out  a  patent  for  the  purincation  of  water.  His  process  consists 
in  the  addition  of  caustic  lime  to  water ;  by  which  the  bicarbonate  of 
lime  held  in  solution  is  decomposed :  the  caustic  lime  saturates  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

CaO,2COs    +    CaO    s=    2(CaO,COs) 

1  y  t  %  y  f  \ y  t 

Bicarbonate  of  Caustic  Carbonate 

lime.  lime.  of  lime^ 

We  believe  Clark's  process  to  be  virtually  impracticable  on  the 
large  scale,  while  its  efficacy  is  but  slight. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  process  affects  the  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  not  the  more  troublesome  earthy  salts,  such  as  the  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  on  which  the  hardness  of  spring  waters  mainly  depends. 
The  difficulty  of  mixing  lime  and  water,  in  definite  proportions,  on 
the  large  sciue,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  If  too  much  be  em- 
ployed, the  companies  would  supply  their  customers  with  lime-water ! 
If  too  little,  the  bicarbonate  of  fime  would  not  be  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  process  would  be  a  failure.  Altogether  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  out  the  process  are  such  that  we  believe  it  to  be  imprac« 
ticable  for  water  companies.  ^ 

But  the  advantages  of  the  process  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  calculation  of  the  patentee  that,  by  the  adoption  of  his  process, 
the  metropolis  would  annually  save  £63,000  (bemg  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  estimated  value  of  the  soap  and  soda  consumed)  is,  we  believe,  all 
moonshine.  The  washing  of  clothes,  as  practised  by  our  metrooolitan 
nymphs,  is  usually  effected  by  hot,  not  by  cold,  water ;  ana  as  by 
boiling,  the  same  softenine  effect  is  producea  on  water  which  Professor 
Ckurk  proposes  to  obtain  by  his  patent  process,  the  London  washer- 
women already  adopt  as  good  a  process  without  the  payment  of  any- 
thing for  the  use  of  a  patent. 

2k2 
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Lastly,  the  complaints  made  respecting  the  quality  of  the  water 
supplied  by  the  metropolitan  companies  apply  to  the  organic  matter 
chiefly,  rather  than  to  the  earthy  salts.  For  though  Thames  -water 
contains  on  the  average  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  cidcareous  salts,  yet 
ihe  greater  part  of  this  is  bicarbonate  of  lime,  which  by  boiling  is  de- 
oompoeed  as  explained*  above.  Now,  as  in  washing,  brewing,  tea- 
making,  &c.  the  water  is  usually  boiled  before  it  is  used,  the  inconve- 
nience produced  by  the  bicarbonate  is  but  little  felt ;  and  the  real  com- 
plaints relate  to  the  suspended  or  mechanical  impurities,  and  to  the 
dissolved  organic  matter. 

i.  Addition  of  Oxalate  of  Potash, — Mr.  Horsley,  a  respectable 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  a  new  method  of  preventing  incrustations  in  boilers,  and 
also  for  purifying,  filtering  and  otherwise  rendering  water  fitter  for  *" 

drinkable  and  other  purpnoses.  When  sea- water  is  employed  for  gene- 
rating steam,  he  purifies  it  by  employing  oxalate  of  potash  and  am- 
monio-phosphate  of  soda  ;  and  the  proportions  which  he  employs  for 
the  water  of  the  British  Channel  are  about  two  drachms  of  oxalate  of 
potash  to  about  two  ounces  of  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  soda  for  i 

every  gallon.    When  his  object  is  to  purify  and  soften  hard  water  he  t 

employs  such  substances  as  are  capable  of  decomposing  the  calcareous 
salts,  such  as  calcined  or  caustic  baryta,  or  baryta  water,  phosphate  of 
soda,  silicate  of  potash,  oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalates,  and  caustic  strontia 
or  strontia  water ;  but  he  gives  the  preference  to  oxalate  of  potassa.  J 

He  first  ascertains  the  degree  of  hardness  of  water,  and  then  adds  the  ^ 

requisite  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potash,  by  which  an  oxalate  of  lime  is 
precipitated,  and  there  remains  in  solution,  instead  of  the  lime  thus 
displaced,  a  carbonate,  sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  water  is  purified  and  fit  for  use. 

The  following  equation  explains  the  reaction  of  oxalate  of  potash 
(we  assume  the  salt  to  be  neutral)  on  bicarbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime : 

Ca  0, 2  CO,+Ca  O,  SOs-|-  2  (KO,  Ox)=2  (Ca  O,  Ox)-J-KO,  2  CO,+KO,  SQ, 

t- ^ »  \ ^ 1  \ y 1  K  y.  I  ^  y  >  \—  J  .^ 

Bicarbonate     Bulphate        Oxalate  of        Oxalate  of       Bicarbonate   Sulphate 
of  lime.  of  lime.  potash.  lime.  of  potash,     of  potash. 

Mr.  Horsley*s  patent  process  does  that  which  Professor  Clark's  fails 
to  do :  it  decomposes  all  the  earthy  salts  on  which  the  hardness  of 
water  usually  and  mainly  depends.  But  it  is  open  to  still  greater 
objections  than  those  that  have  been  raised  to  the  other  meUiod. 
Besides  being  like  Clark's  process  virtually  impracticable,  it  would 
prove  very  expensive,  and  as  regards  the  metropolitan  river  waters 
It  is  quite  unnecessary.  Moreover  the  idea  of  *'  physicking"  or 
''  doctoring*'  the  water  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  poisonous  agent, 
would,  if  *even  no  other  objection  existed  to  this  scheme,  be  quite 
fatal  to  it.  For  though  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons  like  Mr. 
Horsley,  no  possible  injury  could  arise  from  its  use,  yet  the  public 
would  always  have  some  suspicion  of  water  thus  treated ;  and,  as  a 
celebrated  English  engineer  observed  to  Arago»  *'  Water^  like  Cassar's 
wife^  should  be  above  suspicion,'*^ 

We  defer  the  conclusion  of  this  article  until  next  month,  when  we 
shall  ^ve  a  description  of  the  process  of  filtration  on  the  large  scale, 
with  diagrams. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REGISTRAR. GENERAL'S  RETURN. 

In  our  last  nainber  we  took  an  exception  to  an  inference  drawn  by  the 
Registrar-General  from  a  return  of  mortality  from  cholera  in  reference  to 
the  water  supply,  and  ohserved  that  in  order  to  give  any  value  to  such 
return,  other  circumstances  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the 
annexed  diagram  these  circumstances  are  detailed,  and  the  result  confirms 
our  previous  impression.  We  attribute  much  importance  to  elevation  in 
its  influence  on  epidemics,  and  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  from  cholera 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Thames,  shows  the  result  wliich  might 
have  been  anticipated.  We  doubt  whether  the  preponderance  of  density^of 
population  on  the  north  side  is  as  great  as  it  appears  in  the  return,  as 
there  is  much  land  not  bnilt  upon,  south  of  the  river.  Where  buildings 
exist  they  are  of  a  smaller  description,  consequently  the  density  is,  in  some 
places,  greater  than  the  average,  north  of  tJie  river.  Without  doubt  the 
quality  of  the  water  exercises  much  influence  on  the  healtli,  and  the  water 
of  the  Thames  below  Battersea-bridge  is,  in  its  present  condition,  very 
unfit  for  drinking.  Tliis  proposition  should  have  its  due  weight  in  the 
scale. 

DIAOBAM  OF  THE  LONDON  DISTRICTS. 

The  Diagram  on  the  next  page  represents  the  relative  position  of  the 
districts  of  London,  and  shows  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  derived 
from  previous  data.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  side  of  the  Thames 
are,  it  will  be  seen,  at  an  average  elevation  of  51  feet  above  the  high- 
water  mark,  and,  as  respects  density,  in  the  proportion  of  52  to  an  acre, 
8  to  a  house;  the  houses  averaging  in  annual  value  £46.  Their  water  Is 
supplied  chiefly  from  the  Thames  above  Battersea,  from  the  New  River, 
and  the  Lea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  are,  on  an 
average,  only  5  feet  above  Trinity  high- water  mark,  and,  as  regards 
density,  in  the  proportion  of  14  to  an  acre,  6  to  a  house ;  the  houses 
averaging  £25  in  annual  value.  The  money  expended  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor  by  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  north  side  was  12c2.  in  the  £1 ;  by  those  of 
the  south  side  ISd,  in  the  jCl  of  house-rent.  The  water  is  chiefly  from  the 
Thames  below  Battersea,  and  from  the  Ravensboume.  The  general 
mortality  did  not  differ  much  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  ; 
it  was  251  annually  in  10,000  inliabitants  of  the  north,  257  in  10,000 
inhabitants  of  the  south  side  the  Thames.  The  density  is  less  in  the 
Surrey  districts  of  London,  which  have  only  this  great  advantage  over 
their  northern  neighbours.  Tiie  mortality  from  cholera  was  very  different; 
it  was  44  on  the  north,  and  127  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tiiames  in  10,000 
inhabitants. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of  houses  decreases  very  regularly  in 
the  bands  of  districts  proceeding  eastward  from  Marylebone,  Hanover 
Square,  and  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  to  Bethnal  Green.  Thus  the  average 
annual  valoe  of  houses  was  in  Hanover  Square,  £153;  in  St.  James,  £128; 
St.  Gile8,"£60;  Holborn,  £52;  Clerkenwell,  £33;  St.  Luke,  £28;  Shore- 
ditch,  £20  ;  Bethnal  Green,  £9.  
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Annual  value  in  pounds  of  houses,  assessed  to  income- 
tax  for  year  ending  April  6, 1848. 

Pence  paid  for  relief  of  the  poor  to  every  £1  of  house 
rent  annually,  184fi  -43. 

Deaths  Arom  Cholera  to  10,000  persona  living  in  60 
weeks,  ending  November  24. 1849. 

Deaths  firom  all  causes  aunuaily  to  10,000  persona  (SOOO 
males,  5000  females),  living  during  the  7  years  1888-40. 
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ON  DRYING  SPECIMENS  OF  FLOWERS. 

BT  MB.  W.  8.  COJLBMAir. 

As  the  season  for  collecting  plants  is  approaching,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  give  the  particulars  oi  the  process  I  have  adopted  in  drying 
specimens  for  the  Hortus  Siccus,  especially  the  more  delicate  tma 
succulent  ones,  for  which  I  have  found  it  peculiarly  adapted,  as  it 


flat,  they  will  rather  more  than  cover  a  sheet  of  demy  paper,  a  quantity 
of  clean  sand,  an  old  saucepan,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  to  heat  it  in, 
and  a  few  quires  of  blotting-paper.  Having  provided  these,  first  put 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  in  the  saucepan,  over  the  fire,  and,  while 
this  is  heatinff,  take  a  quire  of  blottinff-paper,  on  which  arrange  the 
plants,  covering  them  with  two  or  three  sheets  of  blotting-paper. 
When  the  sand  is  sufficiently  heated,  and  uniformly  so  (which  may  be 
promoted  by  stirring  it  with  a  stick),  pour  into  one  of  the  bags  enough 
to  fill  it  to  one-third.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  being  closed,  by  tyin^ 
or  folding  back,  it  is  then  to  belaid  carefully  over  the  plants  arrang^ 
between  the  paper,  and  the  sand  contained  in  it  to  be  spread  out  bj 
the  hand,  and  pressed  with  a  board,  so  as  to  form  a  fiat  uniform  surface. 

This  process  may  be  repeated,  several  lasers  of  paper,  plants,  and 
sand-bags  being  laid  on  one  another.  If  this  is  done,  no  extra  weight 
will  be  required— the  smallest  and  most  delicate  plants  being  placed 
in  the  uppermost  layers ;  but  if  the  subject  be  large  and  tnick,  a 
board  and  weight  will  be  generally  necessary. 

Unless  they  are  very  thick  and  succulent,  in  which  case  they  may 
require  a  second  application  of  hot  sand,  the  plants  will  generally  be 
found  quite  dry  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  much  sooner. 
This  is  one  advantage ;  as,  by  this  rapid  desiccation,  the  colour  is  pre- 
served in  the  greatest  perrection — i.  e.,  if  the  temperature  be  wdl 
regulated.  The  second,  and  perhaps  of  more  importance  as  regards  the 
botanical  value  of  the  specimen,  is,  that  the  sand,  by  adapting  itself  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  object  under  pressure,  prevents  any  crushing  of 
the  stems,  receptacles,  &c. ;  while  the  parts  of  the  leaves  in  juxta- 
position with  a  hard,  thick  stem,  which,  hj  the  ordinary  method, 
escape  any  pressure,  and  consequently  shrivel  up,  are  all  equally 
flattened. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  method  has  been  adopted  at  all  generally, 
never  having  seen  it  made  use  of  elsewhere,  nor  mentioned  among  the 
numerous  published  instructions  for  preserving  plants,  which  b  my 
motive  for  this  communicatioi^  which  I  hope  may  in  some  instances 
be  found  useful ;  if  it  should  not,  I  beg  pardon  tor  thus  trespassing 
on  your  time  and  attention. 

March  Ut^  1850. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  ADULTERATION  OP 

SALTS  OF  MORPHIA. 

TO  THB  BDrrOB  OV  THE  PHABMACEDTICAL  JOURNAI. 

Pnnee$  Saware,  March  19,  1850. 
Sn, — ^Having  recently  sent  some  muriate  ana  acetate  of  morphia  to 
Messrs.  I.  and  J.  Wright,  of  Holbom,  Druggisti,  we  were  informed  by 
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them  that,  on  examination,  they  had  hecn  found  to  contain  sagat ;  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  we  made  application  to  them,  on  the  20th  ult.,  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  impurity,  and  upon  whose  authority  that  statement  was 
niade,  which  information  Messrs.  I.  and  J.  Wright  have  declined  to  fur- 
nish. We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  the  following  corre- 
spondence. We  feel  bound  to  adopt  this  course  in  our  own  justification, 
bclieying  that  public  attention  has  been  called  to  this  matter. 

COPY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Ko.  1.)  134,  High  Holbom,  Feb.  21, 1850. 

GsNTS, — With  this  we  beg  to  return  the  4  oz.  each  of  acetate  and  muriate 
of  morphia,  had  from  you  a  short  time  since.  It  has  been  examined  at 
the  College  of  Chemistry,  and  again  here,  and  we  find  it  is  not  pure. 

We  remain.  Gents,  your  obedient  Senrants, 

(Signed)         I.  AND  J.  WBIGHT. 
Messrs.  Hbathfield  and  Co.,  Princes  Square. 

(No.  2.)  Princes  Square,  Feb.  25, 1850. 

To  Messrs.  Wright  and  Wright. 

Gentlemen, — Unless  we  have  a  distinct  answer  to  our  letterof  the  20th 
instant,  we  decline  to  give  you  credit  for  the  morphia  you  have  returned. 
We  may  state  that  we  have  made  inquiry  at  the  College  of  Chemistry, 
and  find  that  no  efficient  examination  of  salts  of  morphia  has  been  made. 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
(Signed)  HEATHFIELD  AND  BURGES& 

(No.  3.)  Princes  Square,  Feb.  27,  1850. 

To  Messrs.  Wright  and  Wright. 

Gentlemen, — We  must  once  more  request  to  know  if  yon  object  to 
inform  us  upon  whose  authority  you  state  that  our  preparations  of  morphia 
are  impure  ;  in  the  event  of  your  declining  to  do  so,  it  is  our  intention 
to  make  the  matter  one  of  public  investigation. 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
(Signed)  HEATHFIELD  AND  BCRGESS. 

(No.  4.)  134,  High  Hdbom,  Feb.  28,  1850. 

Gents, — In  Our  last  note  we  informed  you  that  your  morphia  had  been 
examined  at  the  College  of  Chemistry,  and  again  here  ;  since  then  we 
have  had  it  examined  by  Mr.  Morson,  whose  examination,  as  it  regards 
the  acetate,  confirms  what  we  have  before  stated. 

We  remain,  Gents,  your  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)         I.  AND  J.  WRIGHT. 
Messrs.  Heathfield  and  Burgess,  Finsbury. 

(No.  5.)  Pri.ces  Square, March  1,  1850. 

To  Mr.  MoRSON. 

Sir, — We  enclose  a  copy  of  a  note  we  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Wriglit,  and  shall  be  obliged  by  your  informing  us,  by  return  of  post, 
whether  you  have  examined  any  preparations  of  morphia  for  them  ;  and, 
if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  impurity  you  have  found  therein. 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
(Signed)         HEATHFIELD  AND  BURGESS. 
(A  copy  of  No.  4  enclosed  with  the  above.) 

(No.  6.)  19,  Southampton  Bow,  March  2, 1850. 

Mr.  Morson,  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Heathfield  and  Burgess's  note,  informs 
them  that  he  examined  two  samples  of  morphia  salts  at  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Wright,  of  Oxford  Street,  the  purity  of  which  he  was  informed  is  matter 
of  dispute.  He  gave  them  the  result  of  his  examination,  and  must  refer 
Messrs.  H.  and  B.  to  them  for  further  information,  it  being  a  question  that 
does  not  concern  Mr.  Morson  in  any  way» 
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(No.  7.)  Princes  Square,  March  2, 1850. 

To  Messrs.  I.  and  J.  Wright. 

Gentlemen, — We  request  you  to  let  us  have  a  copy  of  Mr.  Morson's 
report  of  his  analysis  of  the  preparations  of  morphia  we  forwarded  to  yon, 
and  which  you  declare  to  be  impure. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)        HEATHFIELD  AND  BURGESS. 

(No.  8.)  134,  High  Hotbom,  March  2,  1850. 

Gents, — ^We  hare  already  giren  our  answer  to  your  letter  respecting 
the  morphia  ;  and,  since  you  refuse  to  take  it  back,  we  decline  to  go  into 
fVirther  particulars.  There  is  the  article  to  speak  for  itself ;  and,  had  you 
received  it  when  sent  to  you,  you  might  have  fUmished  yourselves  wiiU 
the  particulars,  instead  of  giving  us  so  much  trouble  in  a  matter  where  we 
elioiUd  have  had  none.  Tour  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)        L  AND  J.  WRIGHT. 

We  now  request  Messrs.  Wright  to  state  the  nature  and  proportion  of 
the  impurity  found  on  examination  of  the  morphia  at  the  College  of  Che- 
mistry and  by  Mr.  Morson.  Your  obedient  Servants, 

HEATHFIELD  AND  BURGESS. 


TRIAL  RESPECTING  A  NUISANCE. 
Nisi  Pbiub  Coubt. — (Before  Mr.  Justice  Erie  and  a  Special  Jury.) 

JEWELL  V,  ETWALL  AND  ANOTHER. 

Mr.Crowder,  Mr.  Barstow,  and  Mr.  Beethamwere  counsel  for  thepIaintifT, 
and  Mr.  Cockbum,  Mr.  Smirke,  and  Mr.  Massey  for  the  defendants. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  premises  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  defendants  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  carried  on  a  trade 
or  business  which  was  a  nuisance,  and  they  then  justified  under  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bone-boiler 
and  tallow-merchant,  at  Redbridge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton ; 
that  he  had  a  large  furnace,  in  which  he  boiled  aU  kinds  of  offal,  putrid 
flesh,  and  putrid  bones  ;  the  liquor  was  thrown  into  tanks,  and  called 
liquid  manure  ;  and  the  bones,  having  been  so  boiled,  were  ground  in  a 
null,  and  sold  for  manure.  The  parties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fac- 
tory considered  it  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  after  some  time  the  plaintiff  was 
served  with  the  different  notices  required  by  the  Uth  and  12  th  Victoria^ 
chap.  123.  He  did  not  abate  the  nuisance,  and  the  defendants,  who  were 
goairdians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  then  issued  an  order  to  abate  and 
remove  the  nuisance  ;  and  under  that  order  the  parties  went  upon  the 

Slaintiffs  premises,  and  seized  the  stuff  in  his  furnace,  and  the  bones  and 
ifferent  articles  which  were  alleged  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  carried  them 
away.  Hie  act  gave  no  appeal ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  try  the  right 
of  parties  to  enter  upon  another  man's  premises  in  this  manner,  as  well  as 
to  obtain  compensation  for  the  damage  done,  the  plaintiff  brought  the 
present  action. 

The  plaintiff's  case  was,  that  he  had  premises  which  were  seventy  yards 
from  any  human  habitation  ;  that  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tallow- 
merchant  ;  and  it  now  became  a  question  whether  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
on  that  wldch  he  contended  was  a  lawful  business  ;  or  whether  any  busi- 
ness which  was  noxious,  dthough  away  from  other  houses,  was  to  be  put 
a  stop  to.  On  the  12th  of  September  last,  by  the  direction  of  the  defen- 
dants, the  plaintiff's  premises  were  entered,  and  considerable  damage  was 
done  by  liis  goods  being  removed.    In  order  to  bring  the  case  within  (he 
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statute,  the  business  must  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  other  penons, 
which  it  was  contended  tliis  was  not.  Witnesses  were  called  who  ptored 
the  trespass  ;  and  then  vast  numbers  of  persons  were  put  in  the  box,  who 
stated,  that  this  business,  as  carried  on,  was  not  noxious.  Some,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  odour  emitted  was  not  at  all  offeDsire,  but 
was  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise. 

For  the  defendants,  it  was  contended  that  the  business  which  the  plain- 
tiff carried  on  was  extremely  offensive  ;  that  the  efflurium  completelj' 
poisoned  the  atmosphere,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  one  of  those  nuiaamei 
which  the  act  was  intended  to  put  down  ;  and  on  that  account  the  defen- 
dants were  not  only  justified  in  what  they  had  done,  but  weald  have  neg- 
lected their  duty  had  they  not  endeavoured  to  abate  the  nuisanoe.  Many 
witnesses  were  called,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  sort  of  stuff  that  was 
brought  to  the  premises,  which  they  described  as  being  of  the  most  filthy 
nature.  Some  of  them  said  that  the  stench  arising  IWrna  the  premises  was 
so  bad  that  it  could  be  seen  and  fdt  as  well  as  smelt.  Some  medical  gen- 
tlemen said  that  such  a  trade  was  extremely  noxious,  and  was  injurious  to 
the  health  oi  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  even  to  an  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  that  it  had  been  found  very  pemidous  in  times  of  cholera, 
fever,  and  other  diseases  ;  and  that  in  the  process  of  boiling,  partictes 
flew  off,  and  mixed  with  the  atmosphere.  One  gentleman  said  that  the 
yards  at  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank  were  filled  at  times  with  the  stench 
arising  from  the  bone  boilers*  houses  at  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Justice  Erie,  in  summing  up,  said  the  defendants  had  first  pleaded 
^  Not  Guilty;"  upon  that  there  must  be  a  verdict  ibr  the  plaintiff.  The 
defendants  then  alleged  that  the  bone  business  was  a  public  nuisanoe, 
detrimental  to  tiie  health  of  the  passengers  in  the  highway,  and  that  the 
defendants  entered  under  the  common  law  right  to  abate  a  public  nuisanoe. 
He  could  not,  by  the  evidence,  find  that  there  had  been  anything  detri- 
mental to  the  passengers  on  the  highway.  The  defendants  then  put  in  a 
justification,  founded  upon  the  magistrates'  order,  under  the  statute  of  the 
1 1th  and  12th  Victoria.  He  thought  the  effect  of  that  Act  of  Parliament 
was,  where  premises  were  kept  in  so  filthy  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisanoe  er  In* 
jurious  to  the  health  of  any  persons,  or  where  there  is  an  accomalatioa  of 
oflal,  filth,  or  ref^e  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisanoe,  and  injurious  to  liw 
health  of  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  should  be  lawful  fer  eertaiii 
proceedings  to  be  adopted,  as  had  been  the  coarse  in  the  present  instance. 
The  issue  raised  was,  that  the  contents  of  the  copper  on  the  If  th  of  Sep- 
tember were  not  the  offal,  filth,  and  refYise  in  manner  and  form  iHeged. 
He  should  therefore  leave  three  questions  for  the  jury: — ist.  Were  the 
contents  of  the  copper  on  the  I2th  of  September  the  same  as  on  the  4th  of 
September,  being  the  day  when  the  complaint  was  made  ?  In  his  opinion 
there  were  many  cases  of  businesses  which  were  in  thdr  course  injnrieui 
to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  filth  was  removed  in  the 
night  of  the  day  it  was  brought.  If  the  wd^  of  the  ma^trates  applied 
only  to  the  very  same  actual  rubbish  on  the  premises  as  at  the  time  of  the 
complaint,  a  man  might  carry  on  his  business  in  defiance  of  the  Ad  of 
Parliament ;  therefore  it  appeared  to  him  the  Act  of  Parliament  warranted 
the  construction  that  where  there  was  a  eourse  of  business  from  whidi  tliere 
was  the  same  deleterious  result  recurring  daily,  the  magistrates  would  be 
smthorized  to  order  the  removal  of  that  course  of  business,  and  order  the 
man  to  remove  the  pernicious  matter,  and,  in  default,  to  authorise  a  party 
to  take  it  away.  The  second  question  would  be — Was  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint arising  fn^m  the  bone-boiling  subtlantially  the  same  in  kind  and 
degree  upon  the  12th  of  September  as  it  was  upon  the  4th?  Thirdly, 
were  the  contents  of  that  copper  mere  filth,  oflal,  and  refVise,  so  kept  as  to 
be  a  ntdsance,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  neighbour? 

The  jury  retired,  and  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  aH  the  ii 
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This  case  coinmenoed  at  ten  o'olock  cm  Monday  moroiiig,  oontiiiQed  fOl 
paat  tweWe  at  night,  was  resumed  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  did  not  con- 
clude till  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday. 

INJURY  BY  AN  EXPLOSION  OF  GUN-COTTON. 

Rbtb  V.Hall  and  Another.— At  the  South  Wales  Circuit  Assizes, 
held  on  Friday,  at  Swansea,  before  Mr.  Justice  Williams  and  a  special  jury, 
the  above  case  was  tried.    It  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiil^  Mr. 
Rhys  Hopkins  Rhys,  a  young  man  of  great  scientific  acquirements  in  the . 
mining  districts,  against  Messrs.  Hall  and  Ca,  well-known  traders  in  gaof 
cotton,  to  recover  compensation  for  the  loss  of  liis  sight  through  an  explo- 
sion of  gun-cotton.    The  damages  were  laid  at  £10,000. — ^It  appeared  from 
the  eyidence  gone  into  that  the  plaintiff  was  invited  by  the  defendants  to 
witness  divers  experiments,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  superiority  of  gun- 
ootton  over  gunpowder  for  blasting  minerals  and  rocks.    The  experiments 
were  tried  in  the  limestone  quarries  near  Dowlais,  and,  by  the  neglect  and 
nnskilfulness  of  the  parties  entrustedwith  conducting  them,  an  exploekmtodk 
place,  by  which  the  plaintiff  and  other  persons  were  most  seriously  injured. 
The  plaintiff,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  realising  an 
honest  independence  ;  but.  by  the  accident,  notwithstanding  that  every 
remedy  possible  had  been  tried,  and  the  most  eminent  occulists  employed, 
became  totally  blind,  and  rendered  quite  helpless.    From  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Martin,  a  mineral  agent,  it  appeared  that  several  experiments  had 
been  successfully  made  upon  small  portions  of  rocks,  when  Mr.  Wheeler, 
who  acted  as  the  agent  for  the  defendants,  and  conducted  all  the  operations, 
was  asked  whethe^there  was  not  a  larger  hole  to  be  had  for  trying  a  more 
extensive  experiment.    Upon  this  Mr.  Wheeler  tried  to  introduce  a  car- 
tridge, containing  6lbs.  of  cotton,  which  was  equal  to  36lbs.  of  powder, 
into  another  hole,  but  could  not    He  then  said  he  would  cut  it  open,  and 
pat  it  in  loose.  Several  persons  asked  him  whether  this  would  not  be  dan- 
gerous ;  bot  he  said  it  would  not,  and  commenced  forcing  the  cotton  in 
with  a  stick.    It  was  then  rammed  in  by  another  person  with  an  iron  bar, 
when  an  explosion  ensued,  and  all  that  were  near  were  injured  more  or 
less.    The  plaintiff  was  standing  close  to  the  hole.    If  the  cotton  had  not 
been   taken  out  of  the  cartridge,  no  accident  would   have  happened. 
Other  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  the  experiments  were  not 
jndicionsly  conducted. — Mr.  Justice  Williams,  in  summing  up,  left  three 
questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  viz.: — First,  if  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  who  conducted  the  experiments,  was  proved  against  the 
defendants?  and,  secondly,  if  it  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  attended  by 
the  invitation  of  the  defendants?  and,  thirdly,  if  so  proved,  the  amount  of 
damages  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled?— The  jury  found  a  rerdlct 
for  tlM  plaintiff    Damages,  £1,500. — Obterver, 

PROPERTY  IN  QUACK  MEDICINES. 

KIRKUS  V,  TOEH. 

A  CURIOUS  case  was  tried  at  the  York  Assizes,  last  week,  in  which  two 
chemists  were  plaintiff  and  defendant.  The  plaintiff  is  a  Mr.  Kirkus,  of 
Liverpool,  who  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Torr,  formerly  of  Doncaster,  and 
the  inventor  of  a  family  pill,  sold  with  his  name  as  "  Torres  Pills,"  which 
was  very  generally  patronised.  The  recipe  was  left  to  the  sister,  and  het 
husband  commenced  manufacturing  them.  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  defendant, 
afterwards  became  a  manufacturer  of  "Terr's  Pills"— and  hence  this 
action.  Mr.  Martin,  for  the  plaintiff,  described  the  virtues  of  the  pUls  in 
glowing  terms,  summing  up  with  the  expulsion  of  a  six-yard  tape- worm. 
-^Mr  Baron  Alderson :  Red  tape  ?  f/eiuyAter].— Mr.  Martin  also  referred 
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to  a  wonderful  cure  of  water  scurvy,  at  Fontefract,  which  borough  the 
learned  counsel  observed  he  bad  the  honour  to  represent  in  Parliament. 
He  concluded  by  recommending  his  learned  fHend  on  the  other  side  to 
take  one. — Mr.  Baron  Alderson:  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  deciding  that 
part  of  the  question  will  be  for  six  of  the  jury  to  take  half-a-dozen  of  the 
plaintiff's  pills,  and  the  other  six  half-a-dozen  of  the  defendant's,  and  we 
shall  see  which  six  go  out  first  [laughter], — Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  examining 
the  wrapper  on  one  of  the  boxes,  said  he  observed  there  was  an  advantage 
in  taking  three  boxes  at  a  time  [^Uiughter], — At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's 
case,  Mr.  Watson  rose  to  address  the  jury  for  the  defendiint.  contending 
that  neither  he  nor  the  plaintiff  had  any  property  in  Terr's  Pills,  and  that 
therefore  Mr.  Atkinson  had  a  perfect  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  them 
as  he  had  done,  notjaa  Kirkus's  Torr's  Pilh,  but  as  Atkinson's  Terr's  Pills. 
And  this  was  really  the  whole  question.  He  had,  therefore,  no  occasion 
to  dispute  the  valuable  properties  of  these  pills. — Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  in 
summing  up,  told  the  jury  the  question  for  their  consideration  was,  whether 
or  not  the  defendant  had  been  selling  these  pills  as  and  for  the  pills  of 
Mr.  Torr,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Kirkus,  making  people  believe,  and 
intending  them  to  believe,  that  they  were  taking  Kirkus's  Pills,  when, 
in  reality,  they  were  taking  Atkinson's  Pills. — ^The  jury  found  their 
verdict  for  the  defendant. — Observer^  March  24. 


BREACH  OF  COVENANT  ON  THE  SALE  OF  A  BUSINESS. 

8TERRIKER  V.  MATTHEWS. 

We  report  briefly  the  facts  of  this  case  as  a  warning  to  purchasers  of 
businesses. 

Mr.  Matthews,  of  Qreat  Driffield,  a  druggist,  soda  water  and  lemonade 
maker,  and  dealer  in  miscellaneous  articles  usually  sold  by  druggists  in 
country  towns,  sold  to  Mr.  Sterriker  the  whole  of  his  business  as  a 
druggist,  with  soda  water  and  lemonade  trade,  as  at  the  time  carried  on  in 
the  premises,  &a  &c.  (excepting  the  sale  of  one  article),  receiving  a  large 
consideration  for  good-will,  and  agreed  to  promote  as  much  as  possible  the 
interest  of  the  purchaser.  He  further  covenanted  that;  he  would  not  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  commence  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  said 
business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  within  thirty  miles  of  Driffield. 

About  two  years  afterwards  Mr.  Matthews  opened  a  shop  nearly  op- 

Eosite  the  former  one,  and  issued  a  list  of  articles  sold,  similar  to  the  list 
e  had  previously  issued  in  the  other  shop.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  lists  was  this.  The  old  list  was  headed  "  F.  Cook  Matthews, 
Wholesale  Druggist  ( Medicine  Warehouse),  Great  Driffield,"  and  contained 
drugs,  spices,  paints,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  The  new  list  is  headed 
<*  List  of  Select  Articles  sold  by  Matthews  and  Co.,  Driffield."  In  this 
list  the  drugs,  properly  so  called,  are  omitted  ;  but  the  other  articles  con- 
stituting the  coUatcriJ,  and  a  very  important  part  of  the  business,  are 
included. 

An  action  was  brought  at  the  York  Assizes  on  the  covenant  not  to  com- 
mence business  for  a  perioil  of  twenty  years  within  thirty  miles  of 
Driffield.  The  plea  put  in  by  defendant  was  that  the  covenant  only  applied  to 
the  business  of  druggist,  and  that  in  his  present  list  of  articles  sold  the 
drugs  were  omitted.  One  of  the  witnesses  for  tlie  plaintiff,  when  called 
upon  to  enumerate  what  he  considered  *'  drugs"  on  the  list,  pointed  out 
almonds,  arrow-root,  mustard,  sago,  pearl  barley,  soap,  &c.  This  pro- 
duced laughter  in  court,  and  tended  to  damage  the  plaintiff's  case. 
Another  witness  more  discreetly  stated  that  the  articles  on  the  list  were 
such  as  were  regularly  sold  by  druggists — that  in  towns  like  Driffield,  there 
were  but  few  prescriptions,  and  the  druggists  were  therefore  compelled  to 
extend  their  business  to  the  other  articles  enumerated. 
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Equity  was  obyioualy  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff,  he  having  purchased 
a  business,  such  as  it  was,  and  having  paid  a  consideration  in  accordance 
mith  the  estimated  value  of  the  good- will,  which  good- will  was  implied  to 
include  not  merely  the  drug  business  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  the  drug  business  as  carried  on  in  that  particular  shop,  and  as  sold  to 
the  plaintiff.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  covenant  in  question  merely 
mentioned  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  drug^st  in  general  terms, 
without  describing  the  nature  of  that  particiHar  business ;  and  this 
omission  turned  the  scale  (not  of  justice,  but  of  law)  in  favour  of  the 
defendant. 

The  jury  recognised  the  injustice  of  the  case,  but  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant  on  account  of  the  defect  in  the  terms  of  the  contract 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  another  instance  of  harilship 
arising  fh)m  neglect  in  the  preparation  of  a  similar  bond.  A  chemist  sold 
his  business  in  a  country  town,  and  gave  a  bond  under  a  large  penalty  not 
to  carry  on  the  business  within  a  certain  distance.  About  three  years 
afterwards,  the  purchaser  died,  and  his  assistant  succeeded  him.  The 
vendor,  considering  himself  exonerated  from  his  bond,  commenced  business 
about  300  yards  from  the  old  shop.  He  was  not  successful,  and  finding 
the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  not  generally  favourable,  he  disposed  of  his 
stock  and  good-will  to  a  blacking-maker,  who  now  styles  himself  Chemist 
and  Druggist,  and  carries  on  the  business  in  opposition  to  the  successor  of 
the  former  purchaser.  The  mistake  in  this  instance  consisted  in  the 
omission  of  the  words  ^  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,"  in  the  bond. 


A  LIBEL  AGAINST  A  HOMOEOPATHIC  DOCTOB. 

OZANNB  V.  DS  LIgLB. 

Tbb  Guernsey  Star^  of  March  12,  contains  the  report  of  an  action  for 
libel,  brought  by  Mr.  Ozanne,  a  homoeopathist,  against  Dr.  De  Lisle,  a 
])hysician.  The  charge  against  the  defendant  was,  that  he  had  said  to 
plaintiff,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  ^  You  are  no  professional 
man  ;  you  are  a  quack  and  an  impostor."  The  case  having  been  argued 
at  great  length  on  both  sides,  the  Bailiff  (before  whom  it  was  tried), 
in  expounding  the  legal  bearing  of  the  question  at  issue,  said,  '*  Had 
Dr.  De  Lisle  confined  himself  to  saying  that  homceopathy  was  quackeiy, 
and  not  applied  the  terms  *'  quack  "  and  "  impostor  "  personally  to  the 
homoeopathist,  he  would  not  have  been  liable  to  action.  The  opinion  of 
the  profession  was  declared  to  be  that  homoeopathy  was  quackery;  but  if 
an  individual  took  on  himself  to  say  that  a  person  practising  homoeopathy 
was  a  quack,  he  made  himself  liable  to  an  action,  unless  he  prov<xl  his 
assertion.*'— The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  £5  damages  to  the  phuntiff, 
an  ecu  (2s.  6dL)  to  the  Queen,  and  costs* 
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A  TBBT  interesting  paper  was  read  before  this  Society  on  Feb.  19, 
entitled  **  Researches  on  the  Organic  Radicals,"  by  Dr.  £.  Frankland. 
No.  II.  Amyl. — ^Iodide  of  amyl  exposed  in  sealed  tubes  to  a  temperature 
of  about  180*^  C,  was  acted  upon  by  zinc  with  great  difficulty;  but  by 
using  an  amalgam  of  this  metal  the  decomposition  was  effected  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  at  160"^  C.  The  products  of  this  decomposition  were 
iodide  of  zinc  and  a  colourless  pellucid  fluid,  which  last,  by  distillation  in 
a  water-bath  and  subsequent  rectification,  was  separated  into  two  portions. 
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one  boiling  at  from  80*"  C.  to  35^  C,  and  the  other  at  US'*  C.    The  latter 
waa  found  to  be  perfectly  pure  anyl^  jrieiding  the  formula  Cio  Hn.    Amyl 
is  a  colourless  pellucid  Uquid,  possessing  a  slightlj  ethereal  odour  and  a 
burning  taste  ;  at  30°  C.  it  becomes  thick  and  oily,  but  does  not  solidify; 
its  spedfic  gravity  in  the  liquid  form  is  .7704  at  11®  C;  that  of  itsraponr 
4.9062 ;  henoe  it  contains  five  vols,  carbon  vapour  and  eleven  vols,  hydrogen, 
condensed  to  one  vol.,  and  is  thus,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  analogous  to 
methyl,  ethyl,  and  valyl.    Amyl  boils  at  155°  C. :  it  is  only  inflamed  by 
an  ignited  body,  when  previously  heated,  and  it  then  bums  with  a  bright 
smoky  flame.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.    It  is  not  affected  by  Amiing  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
only  very  slowly  oxidised  by  boiling  fuming  nitric  add.    Hie  remaining 
volatile  product  of  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  amyl  by  amalgamated 
zinc  was  found  to  consist  of  two  bodies,  having  the  empirical  formulae 
Cft  Hs  and  Cs  H« ;  but  from  the  analogy  of  the  first  to  the  compounds 
belonging  to  the  olefiant  gas  series,  the  author  considers  its  true  formula 
to  be  Cio  Hio,  and  proposes  for  it  the  name  Valeren  ;  whilst  he  regards  the 
second  as  a  compound  of  1  eq.  hydrogen  with  one  eq.  amyl,  giving  it  the 
fmmula  Cio.  Hu.  H,  and  the  name  Hydmret  of  Amyl.     Valeren  is  a 
colouriess  and  transparent  liquid,  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  penetrating 
and  disagreeable  odour,  much  resembling  that  of  butyren.    Its  boiling 
point  is  about  35°  C;  it  is  rapidly  and  perfectly  absorbed  by  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid.    Hydmret  of  amyl  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  and  ex- 
ceedingly mobile  fluid,  possessing  an  agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of 
chloroform ;  it  is  the  lightest  liquid  known,  its  specific  gravity  being  only 
.6885  at  14-2°  G.    Hydrnret  of  amyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  it  retains  its  fluidity  at  24°  C,  and  boils  at  30°  C. ;  its 
vapour  bums  with  a  pure  white  flame  of  surpassing  brilliancy  and  devoid 
of  smoke;  it  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  a 
remarkably  stable  compound,  and  is  only  acted  upon  with  great  difficulty 
by  the  most  powerful  reagents.    The  author  thinks  that  hydmret  of  amyl 
exists  in  the  most  volatile  portions  of  coal-tar,  and  that,  by  some  simple 
modifications  in  the  gas  manufacturing  process,  this  substance,  which 
would  be  invaluable  for  illumination,  might  be  procured  in  large  quantities 
at  a  moderate  cost  The  occurrence  of  hydruret  of  methyl  (light  carbureted 
hydrogen)  also  leads   him  to  expect  that  the  intervening  members  of 
the  series,  vu.,  hydruret  of  ethyl ;   hydmret  of  butryl  and  hydruret  of 
valyl,  will  be  found  in  coal-gas,  and  that  much  of  the  illuminating  power 
of  &at  gas  depends  upon  tlie  presence  of  these  compounds,  the  production 
of  which,  and  their  lum-absorption  during  the  purifying  processes,  must  be 
a  problem  of  considerable  importance  to  the  gas  manufacturer.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  bodies  already  described,  iodide  of  amyl,  when  decomposed  by 
zinc,  yields  zincamyl  (Ci«  Hu  Zn),  a  compound,  having  properties  quite 
analogous  to  zincmethyl  and  zincethyl.    The  author's  views  on  the  rational 
constitution  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  these  series  are  : — 1st.  That  the 
radicals  of  the  series  to  which  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  &c.,  belong,  possess 
exactly  the  chemical  character  and  relations  of  hydrogen,  than  wbdch, 
however,  they  are  less  electropositive.    2nd.  That  these  radicals  can 
replace  hydrogen  in  every  combination  in  which  this  dement  plays  the 
part  of  a  simple  radical,  and  is  not  enclosed  in  a  group,  while  itsefr  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a  simple  body.    8rd.  That  the  haloid  compounds 
of  these  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  hydracids,  in  which  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  one  of  these  radicals.    4th.  That  the  replacement  of  hydrogen 
in  ammonia  by  these  radicals,  renders  the  assumption  of  the  hyjmthetical 
radical  amidogen  superfluous.    5th.  That  these  radicals,  in  addition  to 
the  property  of  combining  with  electronegative  elements,  possess  tUso  the 
Ucslty  of  uniting  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrurets. 
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WOTIOBS  OF  BOOKS. 

Thb  Dmuoourn'  Gbnbbal  Bbcsipt  Book;  eomprumg  a  copkma  Vetermary 
Formulary,  a  Table  of  Veterinary  Materia  Medico^  mmerouM  JReeipee  m 
Paiemt  and  Proprietary  Mediehiee,  Noeirtmu,  ^.,  FaetUkme  Mineral  WaUre 
and  Powdere,  Perfumery  and  Q>emeiic»y  Beveragee,  Dieietie  ArHcUe  and 
ConOmente,  Trade  CkemieaU,  ffc.ffe.Bj  Hbmbt  Bbailbt.  London: 
John  ChurchiU.    ]2mo,  pp.  424. 

This  work  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  many  of  our  oorre- 
flpondents  who  are  in  want  of  yeterinary  formulas,  142  pages  being  devoted 
to  this  subject  The  Materia  Medica,  which  comprises  forty  pages,  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  properties  and  doses  of  the  remedies  usually 
employed.  This  is  followed  by  a  ooQection  of  formuUe  for  horses,  cows, 
calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  swine,  dogs,  poultry,  and  rabbits. 

The  next  portion  of  the  work  will  interest  many  of  our  readers,  as  it 
contains  a  great  yariety  of  nostrums,  including  the  formulae  for  some  of 
the  patent  medicines  in  common  use.  The  perfumery  and  cosmetics — 
preparations  for  skin,  hair,  and  teeth,  will  also  be  found  attractive.  The 
beverages,  dietetic  articles,  and  condiments,  trade  chemicals,  and  miscel- 
laneotts  preparations,  comprise  a  variety  of  forms  useful  to  the  Chemist. 
In  the  Appendix  there  are  several  chemical  tables  also  useful  for  reference. 
The  book  from  its  appearance  might  be  taken  for  another  edition  of  the 
Pocket  Formulary,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  in  its  contents. 
Tet  the  two  works  are  quite  distinct.  In  the  book  before  us,  fluent 
reference  is  made  to  the  Formulary  which  relates  more  especially  to  the 
preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  British  and  Foreign,  while  the  present 
work  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character,  and  equally  useful  to  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist  for  reference,  especially  in  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment 

Report  of  thb  Commutes  upon  Hri.lth  op  thb  Hon.  thb  Commd- 
aioNERS  Of  Sewsbs  op  thb  Crrr  op  Lomboh,  upon  tho  Suppfy  of  Water 
to  the  Cify  of  London,    And 

Bbfobt  op  thb  Tbansactioms  asd  Wobbs  bxecuted  bt  the  Hon.  thb 

COMMISSIONEBS    OP    SeWERS    OP    THE    ClTT    OP    LONDON,     1849.         By 

WnxiAM  Hatwabd,  Surveyor  to  the  Commission.   Brewster  and  West, 
Hand  Court. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

/nco^titea  (Birmingham). — (1.)  Any  medicinal  compound  advertised  for 
any  specified  disorders,  whether  in  the  newspapers,  on  handbills,  or  on  the 
label,  is  liable  to  stamp  duty. — (2.)  A  considerable  quantity  of  nitric  ether 
is  obtained  by  distillaiioD  from  the  spirit  used  in  making  fulminating  mercury. 

Chemieus. — We  cannot  tell  how  the  wholesale  Druggists  prepare  the  con- 
centrated infusions,  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  preparations  can  be  made 
in  an  unobjectionable  form  to  represent  the  infusions  of  the  Pharmacoposia. 

Jwotnar. — Fern  Citras.    See  vol.  i.,  pages  595  and  653. 

Okemicue  (Salisbury).— (1.)  We  are  not  acauainted  with  any  modem 
Chemical  Dictionary  ;  but  understand  that  Dr.  lire  is  engaged  in  preparing 
a  very  complete  work  of  this  description. — (2.)  See  VoL  vii..  No.  7. 

A  Chemiifs  Ametant, — Hoblyn's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms. 

J.  Q,  E, — ^A  dispenser  of  medicines  cannot  be  qualified  for  the  duties  he 
has  to  perform  unless  acquainted  with  the  nature,  properties  and  natural 
history  of  the  materials  v^h  are  passing  daily  through  his  hands.    This 
knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  without  study. 

W,  W.  (Stratford). — ^Any  person  who  is  now,  or  was  prior  to  Februarv, 
1843,  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  on  his  own  account,  is  eUgible 
for  admiflsicni  m  a  membei  without  eXBmtnatioa> 
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£.  J.  Cr.— The  examination  by  qualified  penons  m  the  country  appUef 
only  to  the  classical  examination  of  registered  apprentices. 

Gray. — ^I'he  minor  and  major  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
can  only  be  passed  in  London. 

Qu€uitor  (Manchester). — For  an  explanation  of  the  figures  and  symbob 
in  the  Diploma,  see  vol.  i.,  page  264. 

T,  C.  P.  (Nottingham).— No  licence  is  required  for  using  a  small  retort 
for  Pharmaceutical  processes. 

A  Member  (Enfield),  will  perceiye  that  the  substance  of  his  suggestion 
respecting  the  sale  of  arsenic  has  been  in  principle  adopted  by  the  Council. 
See  page  452. 

Ejas.—{\.)  The  present  number  contains  several  articles  of  the  kind  re- 
quired.— (2.)  There  are  two  opinions  on  this  subject — (3.)  Candidates  for 
examination  may  obtain  their  education  at  any  schooL— -(4.)  Bather  too 
stringent 

A  Druggist. — ^The  subject  of  Sunday  trading  has  been  repeatedly  noticed 
in  this  Journal,  and  sound  practical  reasons,  founded  on  experience,  haTO 
been  assigned  for  not  pursuing  it  any  further. 
Mr.  Corder*s  letter  has  been  received. 

Lavatus. — We  intend  to  advert  to  the  subject  next  month. 

The  widow  of  Courtois,  the  discoverer  of  iodine,  being  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution, a  subscription  has  been  opened  on  her  behalf.  Contributions  are 
received  by  M.  Claudet,  18,  King  William  Street,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Uenne* 
mann  and  Malone,  122,  Regent  Street;  and  Messrs.  Knight  and  Son* 
Foster  Lane. 

W.  a.  (Troubridge),— The  crystalline  substance  obtained  in  distilling  coal- 
tar  naphtha  is  naphthaline. 

Z.  Z.  (Portsmouth). — There  is  a  formula  for  Proto  Iodide  of  Mercury  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

T.  F.  Amator  Doctrina.^^  1.)  Ditartrate  of  Antimony,  as  this  term  is 
•used  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  Translation  of  the  Pharmacoposia,  is  represented 
by  the  following  formula : — Sbt  0%  -^  C«  Hi  O^. — (2.)  Registered  appren« 
tices  are  not  examined  in  Greek  or  French.  At  the  minor  examination  the 
candidate  is  examined  in  Latin  prescriptions,  and  sometimes  in  the  Ltatia 
Pharmacopoeia. 

R,  C. — A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  this  country  for  coating  iron  ves- 
sels with  the  enamel  alluded  to ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  apparatus 
thus  coated  for  sale.  We  believe  the  patent  is  being,  or  about  to  be,  worked 
at  Birmingham. 

A  Constant  Header, — ^Morton*s  Manual  of  Veterinary  Pharmacy  is  pub* 
lished  by  Longmans.    We  believe  the  price  is  6t. 

J.  W.  Ludmo. — The  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  which  is  used  for  agricul" 
tural  purposes,  is  made  b^  macerating  two  parts  of  crushed  bones  in  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  three  parts  of  water,  for  two  or  three  dayn 

N.  B.  A.,  Plymouth. — Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany. 

M.  P.  8.t  Biim Ingham.^ (1).  Try  nitrate  of  silver. — (2).  Green  Ink. 
Boil  together  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  verdigris,  one  part  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  eight  parts  of  water,  until  reduced  to  one-half,  then  strain. 

A.  P.  5.,  Cheltenham. — There  are  two  oxides  of  cobalt  The  specimon 
sent  appears  to  be  protoxide.    The  sesquioxide  is  black. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instniciions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  JBloomsborjr 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editob,  83d,  Oxford  Street,  bef<»e  the 
SOth  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  nnmbe  r> 
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THE  APPROACHING  ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Ninth  Anniyersary  of  the  Society,  we  again 
remind  the  Members  that  the  present  is  the  time  appointed  for  the 
reyiew  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year.  The  Council  will  furnish 
their  Annual  Report,  which  will  briefly  state  what  has  been  done  in 
iuriherance  of  the  seyeral  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which  the 
Society  was  founded.  ^  On  each  of  the  topics  introduced  into  the 
Report,  or  connected  with  it,  the  Members  will  haye  a  full  opportunity 
of  eliciting  any  information  that  may  be  required,  approying  or  cen- 
suring the  acts  of  the  Council,  and  offering  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  eyery  Society  such  periodical  inyestigation  is  necessary,  and  the 
more  searching  the  inquiry,  the  more  free  and  candid  the  expression 
of  opinion,  the  more  efiectually  will  abuses  be  rectified  or  preyented, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution  secured.  Iloweyer  desirous  the 
managers  may  be  to  perform  conscientiously  and  efficiently  the  duties 
of  their  responsible  office,  the  stimulus  of  an  appeal  to  their  con- 
stituents is  a  mutual  adyauta^e,  affi)rding  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  answering  any  erroneous  impressions  which  may  haye  been  formed 
respecting  ueir  proceedings,  and  rectifying  errors  either  of  omission 
or  commission,  if  any  be  laid  to  their  charee. 

The  constitution  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  formed  on  the 
most  liberal  principles,  two-thirds  of  the  Council  retiring  annually 
from  office,  and  the  election  by  ballot  being  yested  in  the  Members  at 
the  Annual  Meeting.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Members  watch  oyer 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  attend  on  these  occasions  to  exercise 
their  priyileges,  they  haye  the  power  in  thoir  own  hands. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  an  extensiye  correspondence  with  the 
Members,  we  haye  reason  to  belieye  that  the  influence  of  Pharma- 
ceutical education,  and  the  desire  to  raise  the  professional  character 
of  our  body,  are  gaining  ground,  and  that  each  succeeding  year  iiu- 
proyes  the  position  of  the  Society  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession 
and  the  public. 

A  few  anonymous  correspondents  are  dissatisfied,  but  their  state- 
ments are  in  most  cases  founded  on  surmise  rather  than  fact,  and 
their  objections  admit  of  easy  explanation.  We  only  allude  to  this 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  inyitin^  all  the  parties  concerned  (whom 
we  haye  no  other  means  of  addressing)  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting, 
where  eyery  facility  will  be  affi)rded  for  impartial  discussion. 

MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

Thx  abuse  of  all  charities  is  proyerbial,  and  medical  charities  are 
not  exceptions.  The  parish  doctor,  who  is  appointed  to  attend  pau- 
*  pers,  cannot  always  discriminate,  and  his  seryices  are  sometimes 
obtained  by  persons  not  entitled  to  parish  relief.  Hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries are  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  although  not 
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paupers,  are  nevertheless  unable  to  obtain,  by  their  own  resources, 
the  advice  and  medicines  which  they  require.  Among  the  applicants 
at  these  institutions  are  found  not  a  few  whose  circumstances  and 
situation  in  life  are  incompatible  with  the  legitimate  claims  on 
charity. 

To  remedy  this  latter  encroadiment  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish 
self-supportmg  dispensaries,  and  this  project  has  been  warmly  ad- 
Tocatea  in  some  of  the  medical  journals  as  a  means  of  protecting  tiie 
profession  against  an  unfair  demand  on  their  gratuitous  services. 

In  most  hospitals  and  dispensaries  only  the  resident  medical  o£BoerB 
are  paid — the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  constituting  the  honorary 
staff.  According  to  the  plan  proposed,  all  the  medical  officers  would 
receive  salaries,  and  the  funds  would  be  chiefly  derived  from  ihe 
subscriptions  of  the  patients,  either  annually  or  at  so  much  per  case. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  this  means  justice  will  be  done  to  the  medical 
profesnon,  and  a  medium  will  be  established  between  gratuitous  at- 
tendance and  that  which  is  regularlv  paid  for.  Those  whose  resources 
are  slender  would  pay  something,  although  not  an  equivalent,  for  the 
benefit  received,  and  they  would  obtain  medical  advice  instead  of  ap- 
plying to  Chemists  for  advice  and  medicine ;  and  this,  it  is  thought, 
would  realise  a  moderate  but  fair  remuneration  to  the  profession. 

At  first  sifiht  the  plan  appears  just  and  reasonable,  but  on  reflec- 
tion we  are  mdined  to  think  that  the  result  would  be  less  advantage- 
ous to  the  profession  than  its  advocates  imagine.  There  are  many 
persons  too  mdependent,  or  too  proud,  to  become  recipients  of  charitv, 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  an  institution  in  whidi, 
by  a  payment  however  small,  they  established  an  apparent  right  to 
the  benefit  conferred.  We  say  apparent,  because,  tmder  any  circum- 
stances, the  amount  paid  would  not  be  an  equivalent.  The  salaries 
of  the  medical  officers  would  bear  no  just  relation  to  their  professional 
services,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  *'  below  cost  price.*'  The 
drugs  being  purchased  by  tender  on  the  lowest  possible  terms,  would 
yield  little  or  no  profit  to  the  druggist.  Consequently  the  recipients 
of  relief  from  such  an  institution  would  obtain  advice  and  medicine 
at  a  rate  which  would  aflbrd  no  remuneration  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, the  druggist,  or  the  dispenser.  As  the  *'  self-supporting" 
character  of  the  institution  would  induce  many  persons  to  avad  them- 
selves of  it  under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  *'  joint  stock  club,'*  the 
natural  tendency  would  be  to  divert  into  that  channel  those  who 
would  otherwise  obtain  advice  and  medicine  in  the  regular  way. 

We  have  no  wish  to  discourage  legitimate  and  well-bestowed  charity, 
and  if  there  be  any  class  of  charities  which  deserve  especial  support, 
and  in  which  an  excess  of  liberality  is  admissible,  we  claim  this  mdul- 

fence  on  behalf  of  institutions  wmch  alleviate  disease  and  suflering ; 
ut  we  maintain  that  whenever  charity  is  bestowed  there  should  be 
no  mistake  on  the  subject.  Persons  ought  not  to  be  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  they  retain  their  independence  because  they  pay  a  few 
shillings  to  an  institution,  the  officers  of  which  receive  only  a  nominal 
remuneration  for  their  services.  Such  a  system  would  open  the  door 
to  an  amount  of  abuse  the  extent  of  which  it  would  be  difficidt  to 
estimate,  and  might  undermine  at  the  same  time  the  independence  of 
the  receivers  and  the  fair  subsistence  of  the  contributors  of  ill-requited 
services. 
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The  proposed  salaries  to  the  medical  officers  might,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  hailed  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  profession ;  but  even  this 
advantage  would  be  ephemeral.  On  the  first  vacancy  occurring 
aspirants  would  not  be  wanting  who  would  volunteer  their  services 
gratuitouslj,  and  the  managers,  bv  accepting  the  tempting  offer, 
would  be  following  the  example  of  the  managers  of  other  institutions 
under  similar  circumstances.  This  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  if  it  be  an 
evil  to  work  for  nothing.  We  might  name  at  least  a  dozen  medical 
charities  where  we  have  seen  the  innovation  glide  in.  In  one  instance, 
at  an  infirmary  in  London,  the  office  of  Physician  was  vacant.  The 
salary  was  £200  per  annum,  and  the  competition  was  so  great  that 
several  candidates,  in  their  eagerness  to  win,  openly  declared  that  the 
salary  was  ^'  no  object  *'  with  them.  This  was  a  bright  idea  for  the 
directors,  who  saved  the  £200  a  year,  and  appointed  two  Physiciana 
instead  of  one  on  the  terms  which  had  been  suggested  to  them  during 
the  contest. 

We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  pro{>o86d 
system  of  8elf-«iipportinff  dispensaries  would  be  a  charity  in  disguise^ 
a  system  of  selling  at  aloss  to  persons  who  could  affisrd  to  pay  a  fair 
price,  and  that  the  medical  officers,  while  pretending  to  receive  remu- 
neration would,  in  fact,  be  acting  like  the  Irishman,  who  passed  a 
light  guinea  between  two  halfpence,  the  turnpike-man  supposing 
that  he  had  received  only  a  penny,  which  was  his  due. 

THE  PATEONAGE   OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  April,  two  homceopathic  dinners  took 
place  in  the  metropolis,  one  at  tne  London  Tavern,  the  other  at  the 
Albion.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  presided  at  the  former,  the 
Earl  of  Essex  at  the  latter.  The  object  of  these  festivals  was  to 
collect  ^nds  for  the  establishment  of  homoeopathic  hospitals. 

The  homoeopathic  sect  is  divided  into  two  parties,  a  feud  having  for 
some  time  past  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  professors  of  globides, 
and  resulted  in  an  open  rupture. 

The  Hahnemann  Hospital,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bobert 
Grosvenor,  and  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  under  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  are  the  undertaking  now  in  contemplation,  and 
the  rivalry  existing  between  the  two  cliques  has  given  a  temporary 
stimulus  to  the  infiniteasimal  delusion. 

The  aggregate  amount  collected  for  these  institutions  was  £2660, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  entertainment  was  not  served  up  in 
homceopathic  doses. 

It  is  rumoured  that  one  of  the  parties  is  in  treaty  for  the  extensive 
premises  lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Walter  and  Whitehui*st,  coach- 
builders,  Oxford  Street,  within  a  few  doors  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry.  This  project,  if  carried  into  execution,  will,  without 
doubt,  be  popular  among  the  poor.  It  will  resemble  a  superior  class 
of  workhouse,  where  the  inmates  will  be  well-fed  and  housed  without 
being  troubled  with  physic.  To  those  whose  aifanents  arise  from  want 
and  exposure,  the  treatment  will  be  highly  appropriate ;  and  if  a  few 
should  assume  imaginary  ailments  as  a  means  of  escape  fircm  destitu* 
tion,  the  average  number  of  cures  will  increase,  the  fame  of  the 
hospital  will  rise,  and  the  parish-rates  will  fall. 
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Royal  Institution^  Colquitt  Street^  Friday  Evening^  April  19,  1850. 

BOBERT  BATLIS,  ESQ.,  OP  BIRKBMBBAD,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Mr.  H.  8.  Eyans,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Elementary  Organs  of 
Plants."  The  author  described,  with  the  aid  of  some  yery  beautifhl 
diagrams  (kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Dickenson)  the  yarious  organs  distin* 
guishing  yegetable  life,  yiz.,  cellulose,  cellular  tissue,  pitted  tissue,  woody 
tissue,  taticiferous  and  yascular  tissue ;  he  then  noticed  the  yarious 
ducts,  ktf.,  the  closed  or  spiral  vessels,  the  acicular,  and  the  articukted 
Tessels,  and  concluded  a  very  instructive  paper  by  a  general  notice  of  the 
spurious  elementary  organs. 

Mr.  W.  Johnson,  F.C.8.,  of  Birkenhead,  then  gave  a  lecture  on  '*  Fer- 
mentation," a  subject  wliich  he  handled  with  great  ability.  After  referring 
to  the  general  disposition  of  organic  bodies  to  assume  simpler  forms,  he 
pointed  out  more  particularly  the  effect  produced  on  such  bodies  by  the 
presence  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  change,  the  agent  frequently  taking 
no  part  in  the  changes  which  result. 

He  then  pointed  out  the  differences  attributed  by  Liebig  to  the  pro« 
oesses  of  putrefitction  and  fermentation  ;  viz.,  that  in  the  former  case,  the 
ferment  itself  undergoes  change,  and  offensive  odours  are  evdved,  and 
that  with  the  latter  this  is  not  the  case,  but  this  he  believes  to  be  a  distinc* 
tion  without  a  difference,  the  processes  being  of  a  similar  kind,  diifering 
from  each  other  only  in  degree. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  described  the  phenomena  of  the  fermentation  of 
ra^r.  Teast,  he  considered  to  be  **  gluten  in  a  certain  state  of  decompo- 
sition," its  molecules  being  in  such  a  state  of  motion  and  change,  as  to 
impart  the  same  state  to  the  body  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  The 
lecturer  next  noticed  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  odour  of  a  plant  or  flower 
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18  commtmicated  to  and  prodnced  in  a  fermenting  liquid,  to  an  extent 
impossible  by  aay  amount  of  mixtave  with  tbe  odorous  principle  at  another 
time,  and  thus  the  flaynur  of  peculiar  flowers  is  imparted  to  certain  wintt 
which  are  characterised  thereby ;  and  he  iiirther  observed  that  it  was 
probable  that  all  odour  arises  from  tlie  gradual  destruction  of  the  odorous 
body,  and  that  the  gaseous  principles  evolved  produce  an  excitement  of  the 
nervous  membrane  of  the  nose,  which  constitutes  the  sense  of  smeU.  As 
examples,  oil  of  lemons  is  only  odorous  whsa  eiqposed  to  the  air,  and  ssasfe 
is  only  odorous  when  damp. 

The  processes  of  putrefaction  were  next  considered  (generally  charac> 
terising  bodies  abounding  in  nitrogen),  which  impart  the  change  they  sn 
undergoing  most  readily  to  bodies  similar  to  themselves  in  constitution. 
The  action  of  bad  meat  on  the  human  system  is  thus  explained,  and  of  ths 
danger  of  wounds  with  instruments  used  in  poat-mortem  examinatioab 
The  poisonous  effect  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  probably  due  to  a  similar 
cause,  and  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  eating  musdes  and  oSher 
shell  fish,  which  are  liable  to  rapid  change  after  deatL. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  referred  to  the  eflfect  of  the  same  changes  in  vegeta- 
tion. Thus  a  seed  banning  to  vegetate,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  water ; 
and  the  diastase  it  contains  slowly  oon\'erta  the  starch  of  the  cotyledons 
into  sugar,  which  being  soluble  is  absorbed  by  the  young  embryo,  and 
the  plant  begins  to  grow.  The  same  principle  converts  barley  into  maik, 
the  sugar  thus  formed  being  converted  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water,  by  the  further  process  of  fermentation  in  making  beer.  The  de> 
composition  of  amygdalin  in  contact  with  water  into  hydropyanic  add  and 
essential  oil  of  almonds,  was  next  noticed  and  illustrated,  and  the  similar 
decomposition  of  mustard,  horseradish,  &c.  referred  to ;  and  the  teetmer 
concluded  a  very  interesting  and  remarkably  perspicuous  lecture  bj  a 
general  review  and  support  of  Liebig's  theory  op  the  subject. 

Mr.  Edwards  exhibited  some  **  tinfoil  paper^  in  the  rough  or  unpre- 
pared state,  in  which  the  tin  is  precipitated  as  a  dull  grey  powder ;  it  is 
afterwards  subjected  to  gieat  pressure,  by  which  the  metallic  lustre  is 
brought  out. 

He  also  showed  a  dried  plant  of  maranta  amndinacea,  with  the  rhizome 
attached,  whence  the  arrowroot  is  procured. 

Uo  then  acknowledged,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  the  following 
tkma: — 

Brando's  Mif"al  of  Chemistry    \  ^^  ^^  ^"" 
Tttmer*s  Chemistry,  2  vols.         } 
Specimens  of  Jaliq>a 
"  Ipomtea 

**  Carthamine  ^from  Mr.  H.  S.  EvAirs 

**  Santaline 

"  Cetine 

**  >«itrate  Strychnia 

He  congratolated  the  Society  on  the  success  of  the  Laboratory  Class, 
twenty-three  young  men  having  already  joined  it,  and  others  being  likdy 
to  do  so ;  snd  announced  that,  at  the  next  meeting,  Mr»  Johnson  will  re- 
same  the  subject,  with  particular  reference  to  miasm,  contagion,  infec- 
tion,  &C. 

At  a  Council  meeting,  on  Friday,  the  1 9th  inst,  it  was  determined  to 
open  the  laboratory  for  the  use  of  Principals,  one  afternoon  in  each  week^ 
and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Brett  to  sup^ntend  processes!, 
analyses,  &o.  according  to  the  option  of  each  individuaL  It  is  thmight  this 
arrangsment  wiU  be  very  desiraUe  for  the  detection  of  adulterations,  trial 
of  new  processes,  analyses,  examinations  of  chemicals  purchased,  te., 
which  cannot  be  so  conveniently  attended  to  beliind  the  counter,  and  it 
is  hoped  many  will  attend. 
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ON  THE  ALCOHOL-TEST  OP  THE  PUBITT  OP  CASTOR 

AND  CROTON  OILS. 

BT  JONATHAN  PBXSIBA*  MJ>.,  F.B.8. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  castor  and  croton  oils  are  remarkable 
for  their  great  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  on  this  property  is  founded 
the  usual  test  for  determining  their  parity  and  freedom  from  other 
fixed  oils.  For  reasons  presently  to  be  detailed,  I  believe  tiiis  test  to 
be  a  Tery  fallacious  one. 

I.  When  either  castor  oil  or  croton  oil  is  mixed  with  alcolK>l, 
the  two  liquids  exercise  a  mutual  solvent  action  on  each  other.  It  is 
usual  to  B»eak  of  the  solubility  of  castor  or  croton  oil  in  alcohol,  but 
the  sdlubiiity  of  alcohol  in  these  oils  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  ehenucal 
and  pharmacological  works.  Yet  nothing  is  more  easy  to  prove  than 
that  the  solvent  action  is  mutual. 

Expt.  1 . — Sixty-five  vols,  of  English  expressed  castor~oil  were  mixed 
with  sixty-five  vols,  of  rectified  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.838.  By  shaking,  an 
uniform,  clear  mixture  was  obtained.  After  several  wed^  the  mixture 
had  separated  into  two  strata ;  an  upper  spirituous  one  of  twelve  vcJs., 
and  an  inferior  oily  one  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  vols.  The 
supernatant  spirit  was  found  to  contain  oil  in  solution. 

In  this  experiment,  then,  fifty-three  vols,  of  rectified  spirit  must 
have  been  held  in  solution  by  the  csstor  oil. 

ExpL  2. — Eight  vols,  of  pale  or  amber-coloored  East  India  croton 
oil  were  mixed  with  eight  vols,  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.796,  and  gently 
heated.  In  two  days  a  separation  had  taken  place ;  the  oSl  now  mea- 
sured eight  volumes  and  three-quarters,  while  the  alcohol  measured 
only  seven  volumes  and  a  quarter. 

In  this  case  the  croton  <nl  had  taken  up  three-quarters  of  a  volume  of 
tUcohoL 

The  mutual  action  of  these  oils  and  alcohol  appears  to  me  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  ether  and  water.  If  equal  volumes  of  pure  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  ether  and  water  be  mixed,  die  mixture  on  standing 
sqxirates  into  two  strata ;  an  upper  one,  consisting  of  ether  holding 
water  in  sohition,  and  an  inferior  one,  consisting  of  water,  retaining 
some  ether  in  solution.  The  separation  of  the  two  liquids  by  repose^ 
is  effected,  partly  by  the  difference  of  specific  gravity,  and  partly  by 
the  force  of  cohesion  acting  between  homogeneous  psrtides. 

In  the  case  of  spirit  and  either  castor  or  croton  oil,  the  phenomena 
attending  the  separation  are  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  require 
fiirther  investigation.  By  mere  shaking  without  any  alteration  of  tem- 
perature, a  perfectly  clear,  transparent,  homogeneous  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which  by  repose  becomes  (often  in  a  few  seconds)  cloudy,  and 
in  a  few  hours  or  days,  a  separation  into  two  strata  of  liquids  is  efiiected. 

II.  The  mutual  action  of  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit,  and  either  castor 
or  croion  oil  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  with  dmerent  samples  of  oiL 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  ascribe  this  variation  to  difit'rences  of  purity 
in  the  several  samples  of  oil  examined,  but  I  am  now  convinced  this  is 
not  the  case ;  and  that  they  depend  on  other  circumstances.  To  Mir. 
Herring  I  am  indebted  for  the  means  of  establishing  this  fact,  as  he 
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has  supplied  me  with  authenticated  specimens  of  East  India  castor  and 
croton  oils,  and  of  castor  and  croton  oils  expressed  in  his  laboratory. 

ExpL  3. — Ten  vols,  of  West  India*  castor  oil  were  mixed  with  ten 
vols,  of  rectified  spirit.  By  shaking,  the  mixture  became  clear  and 
transparent.  Afler  a  few  minutes  it  was  hazy,  then  cloudy  and  turbid. 
The  tube  was  immersed  in  warm  water ;  and  the  cloudiness  disap- 
peared. In  eighteen  hours  the  mixture  had  separated  into  two  dear 
liquids ;  an  upper  spirituous  one  of  three  vols,  and  a  lower  oily  one 
01  seventeen  vols. 

Expt,  4. — ^Ten  vols,  of  East  India  castor  oil  were  mixed  wiih  ten 
vols,  of  rectified  spirit.  A  cloudy  or  milky  mixture  was  obtained,  which 
no  shaking  would  render  clear ;  but  by  immersing  the  tube  in  hot 
water,  the  mixture  became  quite  clear. 

Expt,  5, — Ten  vols,  of  English  expressed  castor  oil  were  mixed 
with  ten  vols,  of  alcohol ;  by  shaking  a  clear  transparent  mixture  was 
obtained.  After  a  few  minutes  a  haziness  began  to  appear,  and  in 
eighteen  hours  the  mixture  had  separated  into  two  strata,  an  upper 
spurituous  one  of  two  vols.,  and  an  inferior  oily  one  of  eighteen  vols. 

Of  the  three  samples  of  castor  oil  examined  the  Engbsh  expressed 
oil  was  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  either  of  the  others. 

Expt  6. — One  vol.  of  dark-coloured  English  expressed  croton  oil 
was  mixed  with  one  volume  of  alcohol  sp.  gr.  0.796  by  shaking,  with- 
out any  additional  heat,  an  uniform  transparent  mixture  was  obtained ; 
and  no  separation  took  place  on  standing  for  several  weeks. 

In  the  case  of  the  amber-coloured  East  India  croton  oil  a  separa- 
tion takes  place  on  standing,  as  already  staled  (See  ExpL  2).  Here 
then  the  solubility  of  croton  oil  in  alcohol  resembles  that  of  castor  oil, 
in  the  circumstance  that  both  oils  obtained  by  expression  in  London 
are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  corresponding  oib  imported  from 
the  East  Indies. 

On  what  does  this  difference  depend  P  Does  it  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  qualities  of  seeds  pressed,  or  from  difierences  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  oil  ?  On  these  points  nothing  definite  can  be 
stated.  In  the  case  of  castor  oil,  the  mode  of  preparation  adopted  in 
In^a  is  different  to  that  followed  in  England.  Here  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  warm  room,  and  filtered. 

An  oil  presser  of  Calcutta  informed  me  that,  in  Calcutta,  the  ex- 
pressed castor  oil  is  heated  with  water,  in  a  tin  vessel,  until  the  water 
boils,  by  which  a  scum  forms  on  the  surface,  and  that  it  is  then  strained* 
Dr.  Ainslie,  however,  states  that,  in  Southern  India,  it  is  prepared  by 
decoction.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  is  heated  in  boiling  water ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  improbable  that  heat  may  effect  some  change  in  the 
oil,  or  the  hot  water  extract  something  from  it,  by  which  its  solubility 
may  be  lessened.  With  a  view  of  elucidating  this  point,  I  made  the 
following  two  experiments  : — 

Ezpt  7.— Some  English  expressed  castor  oil  was  heated  with  water 
until  the  water  boiled,  and  the  ebullition  was  continued  for  sevend 
minutes;  but  no  visible  change  was  effected  in  the  mixture.  No 
mucilage,  or  scum  of  any  kind,  separated  from  the  oil,  which  remained 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Spenceri  of  Lamb's  Condntt  Street,  for  a  bottle  of  this 
oil.  He  received  it  some  years  ago  from  the  wife  of  the  Governor  df  Tobago,  on 
irboae  estate  it  was  procured.    Its  colour  is  reddish. 
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88  clear  and  transparent  afler  the  experiment  as  before.  A  portion  of 
the  oil,  when  cold,  was  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  rectined  spirit, 
and  the  mixture  shaken  up;  it  in  a  snort  time  became  clear  and 
transparent.  The  solubility  of  the  oil  had  not,  therefore,  been  appre- 
ciably effected  hy  the  boiling  process. 

Expt,  8. — Some  English  expressed  croton  oil  was  heated  with  water, 
until  ^e  water  boilec^  and  the  ebullition  was  continued  for  seyeral 
minutes.  No  visible  change  was  effected  in  the  oil,  and  no  scum  of 
an^  kind  separated  from  it.  When  cold,  a  portion  of  the  oil  was 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  and  shaken  up;  no  heat 
being  applied.  The  mixture  became  clear  and  transparent,  and  no 
separation  had  taken  place  in  it  at  the  end  of  two  hours. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  these  two  experiments  go,  they  negative  the 
supposition,  that  exposure  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  lessens  the 
solubility  of  either  castor  or  croton  oil  in  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit. 

With  the  fact  of  the  unequal  solubility  of  different  samples  of  ap- 
parently genuine  castor  oil  in  rectified  spirit,  I  have  long  been  familiar; 
but  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Redwood  for  the  information  that  a  similar 
difference  exists  between  the  foreign  and  English  croton  oils. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacapcda^  a  note  is  appended  to  the  oil  of 
croton,  stating  that,  when  agitated  with  its  own  volume  of  pure  alcohol, 
and  gently  heated,  it  separates  on  standing,  without  having  under- 
gone any  oiminution.  I  nave  never  been  alue  to  verifjr  this  statement. 
Genuine  croton  oil,  expressed  by  the  Messrs.  Herring  of  London, 
forms,  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  a  perfectly  transparent  mix- 
ture, without  being  ^*  gently  heated,*^  and  does  not  again  separate  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Mr.  Redwood  has  verified  the  same  fact  with 
yarious  samples  of  genuine  croton  oil,  respectively  expressed  by  him- 
self, by  Mr.  Morson,  by  the  Messrs.  Herring,  and  by  Messrs. 
May  and  Co.,  and  he  finds  that  no  subsequent  separation  takes  place, 
unless  the  mixture  be  subjected  to  artificial  cold,  as  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, or  to  the  atmosphere  during  a  very  cold  niffht ;  and  in  that  case 
the  oil  is  found  to  have  slightly  increased  in  btuk,  and  the  alcohol  to 
have  suffered  a  corresponding  diminution  of  volume.  I  presume, 
however,  that  the  statement  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  amber-coloured  East  India  croton  oil.  This  oil,  when 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  does  not  form  a  transparent 
homogeneous  mixture  until  a  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and,  on  standing, 
the  mixture  separates  into  two  strata — thus  far  agreeing  with  the 
statement  of  the  Edinburgh  college ;  but  the  oD,  on  separation,  is  found 
to  have  suffered  a  slight  augmentation  in  bulk,  and  tne  alcohol  a  cor- 
responding diminution  (See  Expt.  2). 

Li  the  degree  of  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  the  pale  or  amber-coloured 
East  India  croton  oil  acrees  with  jatropha  oil,  and  Mr.  Redwood  has 
BUffgested  that  it  is  perhaps  mixed  with  the  latter  oil. 

It  is  obvious,  from  wnat  has  been  now  stated,  that  if  English 
expressed  croton  oil  were  adulterated  with  castor  oil,  alcohol  would  be 
useless  as  a  test  to  detect  the  fraud. 

Leopold  Gmelin  states,  in  bis  Handbuch  d.  Chemie^  vol.  ii.,  page 
458,  1829,  on  the  authority  of  Stoltze,  that  benzoic  acid  promotes  the 
solubility  of  castor  oil  in  spirit  containmg  seventy  five  per  cent  of 
alcohol ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  camphor  is  equally  efiicacious. 
I  have  not,  however,  verified  either  of  these  statements. 
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m.  Caator  and  croton  oils  enable  other  fixed  oils  to  dissolire  m. 
alcohol.  Thk  is  a  Teyy  inteffestmg  and  important  fiu!t ;  and  in  ittaa- 
tration  of  it  the  following^  experiments  are  addoeed.  I  may  preniiae^ 
however,  that  I  have  he&i  aocnstomed  for  seTeral  jears  to  demonatrste 
the  fact  in  the  lecture-room. 

If  rectified  spirit  be  substitnted  for  aloohol  a  gentle  heat  is  tsoallj 
vequired  to  render  the  mixtore  traaiiq[>arent  and  £)mogeBeoas ;  and  on 
standing  the  liquid,  when  cold,  separates  into  two  strata,  an  upper 
q)irituouB  one  holdinff  oil  in  solution,  and  an  inferior  oily  one  retaining 
^irit  in  solutioa.  IJie  relatiTe  bulks  of  the  two  liquids  are,  however, 
very  different  to  those  of  the  spirit  and  oil  Gri^;inalfy  mixed. 

ExpL  9. — One  vol.  of  <^Te  oil  was  mixed  with  two  vdLs.  of  rectified 

X'  it.    When  shaken  the  mixture  remained  turbid,  and  on  the  ap- 
ation  of  heat  the  two  liquids  separated  apparently  unchanged, 

JExpt,  10. — One  rol.  of  oliye  oil,  two  yds.  of  castor  oil,  utd  two 
¥o1b.  of  rectified  ^irit  were  mixed.  The  mixture  remained  turbid 
after  shaking;  but  on  the  application  of  heat  a  dear  transparent 
homogeneous  liquid  was  obtained.  After  some  hours  separatBon  took 
place. 

ExpL  11 . — One  toL  of  oliye  oil,  four  yols.  of  castor  oil,  and  five  yols. 
of  rectified  spirit  were  mixed ;  tiie  phenomena  were  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment.  After  some  hours  separation  had  taken 
plac^. 

Expi.  12. — One  yol.  of  olive  oil,  two>  vols,  of  castor  oil,  and  three 
vols,  of  alcohol  were  mixed.  By  shaking  they  yielded  a  per^Bcdy 
dear,  transparent,  and  homogeneous  mixture. 

ExpL  13» — One  voL  of  lard  oil  (the  dein  separated  from  lard  by 
expression)  was  mixed  with  one  voL  of  rectified  spirit;  after 
shaking  the  mixture  remained  turbid ;  on  the  application  of  heat  the 
oil  and  spirit  separated,  apparently  unchansed  in  quantity. 

Ex^L  14. — One  voL  of  lard  oil,  two  vda.  of  castor  oil,  and  tw« 
vds.  of  rectified  spirit  w^re  mixed.  The  mixture  remained  turbid  on 
shaking ;  bat  on  the  application  of  heat  a  dear,  transparent,  hosaa* 
geneous  liquid  was  obtamed.  After  some  hoars,  however,  seporafeioa 
tock  place. 

Expt.  15. — One  volume  of  lard  oil,  four  vdumes  of  castor  oil,  and 
five  vols,  of  rectified  spirit  were  mixed.  The  mixture  was  turbid  after 
shaking,  but  became  clear,  transparent,  and  homogeneous  when  heated. 
Separation,  however,  took  place  after  some  hours. 

ExpL  16. — Sixty-seven  parts  of  castor  oil  and  sixty-seven  porta  ef 
rectified  spirit  were  mixed.  By  shaking  a  dear  homogeneous  mixture 
was  obtained.  In  twenty  hours  no  change  or  separation  had  occnrred* 
Six  vols,  of  lard  oil  were  now  added,  and  the  mixture  weU  shaken. 
In  a  short  time,  and  without  the  use  of  heat,  a  peHectly  transparent 
homogeneous  mixture  was  obtained.  On  standing,  howeiver,  faartccn 
vols,  of  a  spirit,  holding  seme  oil  in  solution,  separated. 

ExpL  17. — ^Two  vols,  of  Enfflish  expressed  croton  oil,  one  voL  of 
olive  oil,  and  three  vols,  of  dcohol,  were  mixed  together.  By  ahakiiig, 
a  transparent  homogeneous  mixture  was  obtained. 

In  oUier  experiments,  which  I  need  not  here  enumerale,  I  find  that 
castor  oil  enables  nut  oil  ([the  expressed  oil  of  Aruchu  Aggpomea), 
jatropha  oil  (the  expressed  od  of  Cureas  purg(ms\  and  anda  oil  (the 
oil  01  Anda  brasiiieasis)^  to  dissdve  in  rectified  spirit. 
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The  Tarioua  &cts  now  detailed  seem  to  me  to  be  best  ezpbuned  by 
supping  that  both  castor  and  croton  oils  contain  some  principle  which 
eoniers  on  their  fattj  oil  the  power  of  dissolvinff  in  alcohol,  and  l^bat 
this  principle  does  not  exist  in  all  samrdes  ofuiese  oils  in  the  same 
proportional  quanti^,  and  hence  the  dirorent  samples  are  unequally 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  same  principle  enables  other  fixed  oib  to  dis- 
aolye  in  alcohol  when  they  are  mixed  with  either  castor  or  croton  oiL 

Moreoyer,  if  we  were  further  to  assume  that  the  quantity  of  this 
selyent  principle,  in  both  castor  and  croton  seeds,  increases  the  longer 
the  seeds  are  kept,  we  should  haye  a  ready  explanation  of  the  greater 
solubility  of  castor  and  croton  oils  expressed  in  £ngland,  from  seeds 
brought  from  India,  and  which  are  often  musty/tiaan  of  those  oils 
expreBsed  in  India  fh>m  fresh  seeds. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaeopaaa  it  is  stated  that  castor  oil  ^'is 
entirely  dissolyed  b;^  ito  own  yolume  of  alcohoL"  The  statement  is 
quite  accurate ;  but  if  it  is  made  as  a  guide  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  purity  of  the  oil,  it  is  perfectly  useless,  for  English  expressed 
castor  oil  adulterated  with  33  per  cent,  (or  in  some  cases  with  50  per 
omt.)  of  anotber  fixed  oil,  is  dissolyed  by  its  own  yolume  of  alcohoL 

ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  ISINGLASS. 

BT  THEOPH1LU8   EEDWOOD,  ESQ., 
Proftesor  of  Chemistry  and  Phaimacy  to  the  Pharmaceatical  Society. 

I  HAys  recently  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  specimens  of 
some  of  the  isinglass  now  met  with  in  commerce,  whico,  from  the 
price  at  which  it  nas  been  sold,  was  suspected  to  be  adulterated.  The 
subject,  previously  to  its  beinff  submitted  to  me,  had  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  investigated  by  Mr.  Warington,  of  Apothecaries*  Hall,  whose 
report  to  Messrs.  Banks  and  Eland,  of  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  on 
two  specimens,  one  of  which  was  suspected,  is  as  follows : 

"^  Apothecaries'  Hall,  April  8iA,  185a 

^  Messrs.  Bakxis  and  Eaahd, 

**  Gbmtuimbii, — ^I  have  submitted  the  two  samples  of  isinglass  fiir- 
warded  me  on  the  27th  ultimo  to  a  careful  examination,  and  b^  t» 
report  as  follows : 

"  No.  1. — Hand  cut,  marked  Simpson  and  Humphrey,  appears  to 
be  a  perfectly  pure  and  genuine  isinglass,  yieldii^  a  yery  firm  jelly  of 
good  colour  and  quite  free  from  any  unpleasant  Bustyour  or  odour. 

^  No.  2. — Rand  out,  marked  Dawson  and  Morris,  on  the  contrary, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  yenr  inferior  article.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  acid 
adherii^  to  it,  which,  I  consider,  must  arise  either  from  acid  hayinc 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  colour  and  appearance  of 
alk  inferior  isinglaes  so  as  to  render  it  saleable,  or  from  its  admixture 
with  a  gelatine  which  has  been  prepared  by  means  of  an  acid ;  in 
either  case  imposing  both  on  the  dealer  and  the  consumer.  The  jelly 
from  this  is  firm  and  pretty  good  in  colour,  but  it  is  acid,  has  a  faint 
sidkly  odour,  as  though  the  material  from  which  it  was  made  had  be- 
come slightly  putrescent,  and  the  flavour  partakes  of  the  same  sickly 
character,  which  is  very  disagreeable.  Traating  these  results  will 
prove  satisfactory, 

^  I  remam,  yours  respectfully, 

^fiotBxmT  Wabutotov.** 
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The  suspicion  which  had  been  entertained  haying  been  thus 
strengthened,  and  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  indicated,  it  appeared 
very  desirable  to  haye  more  direct  eyidence  upon  the  subject,  not  only 
with  the  yiew  of  proving  a  fraud  which  there  was  reason  to  believe 
was  extensively  practised,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  the  dealers 
in  isinglass  to  protect  themselves  and  the  public  against  imposition, 
and  to  exonerate  those  who  have  not  participated  in  this  newly-dis- 
covered branch  of  the  system  of  adulteration  which  has  become  so 
general.  With  these  views  I  undertook  a  few  experiments,  and 
although  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  complete  the  myestigation,  I 
am  in£iced  to  publish  the  results  in  the  hope  of  their  being  practically 
useful. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  isinglass,  which,  in  the  unmanufactured 
state,  are  imported  into  this  country,  that  called  Beluga  leaf  is  most 
esteemed  for  dietetical  use,  and  this,  when  prepared  and  cut,  constitutes 
the  best  Russian  isinglass  of  the, shops.  There  are  inferior  varieties 
of  Russian  isinglass,  such  as  the  Samooeif^  which,  bein^  much  cheaper 
than  the  Beluga,  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  mixed  with  it  when  cut, 
but  ns  the  ielly  made  m>m  such  deteriorated  specimens  would  be  pro- 
portionately weak,  the  admixture  would  be  thus  detected. 

Brazilian  isin^^lass  is  a  cheap  kind,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
fining  beer  and  for  other  similar  purposes,  and  this  is  also  prepared 
and  cut,  like  Russian  isinglass,  and  is  no  doubt  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
Russian.  The  Brazilian  variety,  however,  is  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  best  Russian,  ana  the  jelly  obtained  from  it  is  inferior 
in  consistence,  in  transparency,  and  in  flavour. 

When  these  different  kinds  of  isinglass  have  been  submitted  to  the 
processes  of  the  manufacturer,  in  which  they  are  picked  and  purified 
(especially  the  inferior  kinds),  rolled  into  ribbons^  and  subsequently  cut, 
the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold,  wholesale,  vary  from  six  shillings  to 
seventeen  shillings  a  pound.  The  modem  introduction  of  machinery 
has  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  prepare  the  isinglass  in  much  thinner 
shreds  than  was  formerly  the  case  wnen  it  was  pulled  to  pieces  by  the 
finffers  or  cut  with  scissors.  There  are  those,  however,  who  still  prefer 
to  haye  it  in  the  thidker  pieces,  in  which  state  it  is  called  hand-cut 

The  quality  of  cut  isinglass  is  estimated,  1st,  by  its  colour,  that 
which  is  cut  fine  by  machinery  being,  cceteris  paribus^  the  whitest  and 
^nerally  most  esteemed;  2dly,  by  the  smell  emitted  aOer  breathing  upon 
It,  that  being  the  best  which  is  least  disagreeable  in  this  respect ;  3dly, 
by  the  extent  of  its  solubility  in  water ;  and,  4thly,  by  the  consistence, 
transparency,  and  flavour,  of  the  resulting  jelly.  This  practical 
method  of  examination  is  that  alone  by  which  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence may  be  discovered,  yet  a  difference  of  flavour  which  only  a 
practbed  palate,  or  careful  comparison  with  an  approved  specimen, 
could  detect,  is  often  important  in  an  article  intended  for  the  diet  of 
the  fastidious  invalid,  and  a  slight  superiority  in  this  respect,  will, 
therefore,  command  a  much  increased  price. 

There  is  no  substance  that  affords  so  pure  and  good  a  jelly  as  the 
best  Russian  isinglass;  but  gelatinous  substances  are  obtained  from 
other  sources,  and  for  several  years  past  haye  been  sold  as  substitutes 
for  isiuglass  under  the  name  of  gelatine.  The  gelatines  of  commerce 
are  prepared,  either  from  the  skins  of  animals,  or  from  bones.  The  jelly 
made  from  some  of  these  substances  is  nearly  as  firm  as  that  made  from 
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isinglass,  and  although  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  sickly  flayonr,  some- 
times strongly  resembling  that  of  ^lue,  yet  it  most  be  admitted  that 
the  manufacture  of  gelatme,  especially  that  made  from  bones,  has 
been  greatly  improved,  so  that  in  colour,  solubility  in  water,  and  gela- 
tinising power,  it  is  almost  equal,  although  in  flayour  decidedly 
inferior,  to  the  best  isinglass.  The  sheet  gelatine  is  sold,  wholesale,  at 
fifteen  {>ence  a  pound. 

Solutions  of^  ffood  gelatine,  and  those  of  isinglass,  give  similar 
reactions  with  tne  tests  usually  employed  in  the  examination  of 
gelatinous  substances ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some 
characters,  other  than  those  usually  relied  upon,  by  which  to  detect 
the  presence  of  gelatine  when  mixed  with  isinglass. 

Specimens  of  the  best  Beluga  leaf  and  staple  isinglass,  uncut,  from 
the  museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  others  obtained  firom 
the  house  of  Simpson  and  Humphrey,  were  used  in  determining  the 
^  characters  of  thu  substance. 

In  making  the  corresponding  determination  with  reference  to  gela- 
tine, specimens  were  used  of  the  cut  and  uncut  gelatine,  as  met  with 
in  commerce,  including  Nelson*s  opaque  and  transparent  gelatine,  and 
the  French  gelatine,  commonly  caued  grenatine. 

Action  of  water  onisingUvts  and  on  gelatine — 1.  J£  cut  isinglass  be 
macerated  in  cold  water,  it  will  assume  an  opalescent  appearance, 
becoming  more  opaque  than  it  was  previously  to  its  immersion.  The 
shreds,  uthough  they  swell  and  sonen,  will  retain  their  integration. 
On  examininjg  thin  slices  under  the  microscope,  they  present  the 
appearance  of  a  fibrous  structure.  2.  If  cut  gelatine  be  macerated  in 
cold  water,  it  will  assume  a  transparent  appearance,  this  effect  in- 
creasing with  prolonged  maceration.  The  shreds  will  swell  up  and 
soften,  and  ultimately  become  disintegrated.  On  examining  a  thin 
slice  of  the  softened  gelatine  under  the  microscope,  it  does  not  present 
the  appearance  of  a  fibrous,  but  rather  of  a  flaky,  structure. 

Action  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  on  isinglass  and  on  gelattne.-^l.  If 
cut  isinglass  be  macerated  in  cold  solution  of  caustic  potash  (liquor 
potasse  of  the  Pharmacopoeia),  it  will  speedily  become  transparent ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  if  occasionally  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod,  it  will  be  dissolved,  forming  a  clear  and  colourless  solution.  After 
allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  some  time,  a  very  slight  flocculent 
precipitate  will  be  deposited,  which,  in  operating  on  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  of  the  isinglass,  will  be  scarcely  perceptible.  2.  If  cut  gelatine 
be  macerated  in  cold  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  will  become  opaque ; 
even  those  specimens  which  were  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  previously, 
will  assume  increased  opacity  after  their  immersion.  The  gelatine 
will  ultimately  dissolve,  as  does  the  isinglass,  but  the  solution  will  not 
be  transparent,  and  after  standing  for  some  time,  a  copious  flocculent 
precipitate  will  be  deposited. 

Inorganic  constituents  of  Isinglass  and  of  Gelatine, — 1.  On  carefully 
incinerating  isinglass  in  a  platmum  crucible,  an  ash  of  a  reddish  colour 
is  obtained,  amounting  to  .5  per  cent.  (^  a  mdn  in  100).  This  ash 
cons'ists  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime. — 2.  On  incinerating  gelatine, 
as  above  described,  a  voluminous  white  as&  is  obtained,  amounting^  to 
.8  per  cent.  (3  grains  in  100).  This  ash,  like  the  former,  consists 
principally  of  carbonate  of  lime.     Three  per  cent,  is  the  smallest 
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amount  of  ash  obtained  from  an  j  of  i^e  specimens  of  gelatine  operated 
upon,  but  6ome  specbnens  yield  more. 

Haying  thus  ascertained  that  there  are  sereral  oharacters,  besides 
those  of  taste  and  smell,  bj  which  isinglass  may  be  distingmsfaed  from 
commercial  gelatine,  I  proceeded  to  examine  a  specimen  of  isinglass 
obtained  from  the  same  sonrce  as  that  referred  to  in  Mr.  Warington's 
report,  and  which  was  suspected  to  be  adulterated. 

1 .  A  portion  of  the  specimen  was  macerated  in  cold  water.  Affcer 
standing  for  about  two  hours,  the  swelled  and  softened  shreds  were 
examined  under  the  microscope  with  a  low  power,  and  they  were 
found  to  consist  partly  of  an  opaque  fibrous  substance,  resemiblxnir 
genuine  isinglas8,  W  partly  of  tau^vent  ilabes,  Msembling  gelatin^ 
Id  some  of  the  pieces  tiiese  substances  were  seen  to  form  distinct 
strata,  running  parallel  to  eadi  other ;  but  in  cithers  they  were  more 
oonfusedly  interstratified,  or  tiie  strata  completely  broken,  and  only 
patches  of  the  transparent  part  appearing  here  and  tiiere.  Jn  some 
of  the  pieces  the  separate  strata  could  Be  distinctly  seen  with  lie 
naked  eye. 

2.  Scune  of  the  specbnen  was  macerated  in  cold  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  It  became  less  transparent  than  genuine  isinglass  would  be 
under  similar  circumstances.  After  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some 
hours,  it  dissobred,  forming  a  slightly  turbid  solution,  from  which  a 
flocculent  precipitate  was  deposited,  which  was  much  greater  than 
that  formed  in  genuine  isinglass. 

3.  6ome  of  the  specimen  was  incinerated;  it  yielded  an  ash  whiter 
and  more  voluminous  than  that  of  genaine  isinglass,  amounting  to 
1.5  per  cent.  (1}  grains  in  100).  lliis  ash  consisted  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

^  It  was  evident  from  these  results  that  the  specimen  under  examina- 
tion consisted  of  a  mixture  of  isinglass  and  gelatine,  and  the  optical 
examtnation  showed  that  the  two  substances  had  be^i  worked  toother 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  elude  detection.  I  felt  satisfied,  and  Jdr, 
Waringten  had  previously  expressed  the  same  conviction,  that  sheet 
gelatine  had  been  rolled  b^ween  two  sheets  of  isinglass,  in  the  moistened 
state,  so  as  to  form  a  ribbon,  in  which  tiie  two  substances  would  be 
united. 

In  order  to  get  fiirther  evidence  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  I  ap- 
plied to  Mr.Vickers,  proprietor  of  the  house  of  Simpson  and  Humphrey, 
of  Littie  Britain,  who  is  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  cut  isinglass,  and 
who  havinff  been  a  sufferer  from  being  undersold  by  the  maniSacturers 
of  the  adulterated  article,  expressed  a  willingness  to  render  me  any 
facility  that  his  manufactory  could  afford  for  elu(»dating  the  subject. 
I  accordingly  had  some  genuine  isinglass  and  sheet  gelatine  in  the 
proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  rolled 
mto  ribbon  and  cut,  under  my  inspection.  The  specimen  thus  pre- 
pared could  not  be  distinguisned  bv  the  eve  from  the  best  Russian 
isinglass.  It  agreed  entirely  with  the  adulterated  article  met  with  in 
commerce,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  the  characters  jiresented  when 
examined  in  the  manner  already  described. 

I  feel  ftdly  justified  therefore  in  the  conclusion  I  have  drawn,  that  a 
most  ingenious  but  unwarrantable  system  of  adulteration  is  adopted 
in  the  manufacture  of  cut  isinglass,  and  I  trust  that  this  exposure 
will  enable  those  who  deal  in  ismglass  to  detect  the  imposition,  if  its 
practice  should  be  continued. 
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(^Continued  Jrom  page  480.) 

We  have  given  a  sketch,  neoeasarfly  a  rery  Inrief  one,  of  the 
Tarious  methods  of  e&cting  the  depuration  of  water.  Of  these  dif- 
ferent processes,  suhsidation  and  decantatlon  are  adopted  by  all  the 
metropolitan  companies;  and  of  the  remaining  methods  die  only 
one  which^  in  our  opinion,  is  applicable  on  the  large  scale  is 
JUtration,  This  mode  of  depuration  is  adopted  by  three  companies 
only,  viz.,  the  Chelsea,  the  Grand  Junction,  and  the  South wark  and 
Vauxhall  Companies.  The  remaining  six  companies,  namely,  the 
New  Riyer,  the  East  London,  the  West  MidcQesex,  die  Lambetli,  the 
Kent,  and  die  Hampstead  Companies^  aopply  nnfillered  water  to  their 
tenants. 

The  water  f umkhei^  'by  the  West  IGddleaeK  Cumpany  is  not 
filtered,  but  merely  pmrified  by  subeidence.  It  is  drawn  nvm  tlie 
Thames  about  a  mile  above  Hammersmith,  through  a  sluice,  idbich  is 
opened  at  certain  times  when  the  tide  is  favourable.  It  passes  through 
a  culvert,  580  feet  long,  into  the  first  reservoir  (1617  feet),  thenee 
through  another  culvert  (430  feet)  to  die  second  reservoir  (1477  feet), 
from  tne  other  extremity  of  whicn  it  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  under  the 
Thames  to  the  works  on  die  other  side.  The  time  allowed  for  sub- 
sidence depends  on  the  state  of  the  water.  During  the  floods,  which 
occur  sfler  heavy  rain,  the  river  is  more  or  less  turbid,  and  on  these 
occasions  the  water  is  retained  for  several  days  in  the  first 
reservoir.  At  other  times  it  passes  gradually  from  the  source  to  the 
outlet.  The  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservorrs  is  eighteen  inches 
below  low  water  mark.  The  deposit  reservoir  is  cleansed  by  flushing 
backwards  from  the  second  reservoir  into  the  Thames  at  low  water. 

From  the  works  the  water  is  pumped  into  a  reservoir  at  Kensington 
(105  feet  above  the  level  of  the  works),  and  for  high  service  to  Barrow 
Hill  (170  feet),  where  the  levd  is  raised  thirty  feet  higher  by  means 
of  a  stand  pipe. 

We  are  informed  that  the  company  does  net  filter  the  water,  because 
it  is  believed  to  be  unneeessery ;  but  in  the  event  of  that  process 
being  required  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  force  tif  public  opinion, 
facilities  exist  for  its  acbption.  While  we  cannot  dispute  the  fact, 
that  this  water,  at  its  source,  is  apparendy  as  pure  as  the  water  after 
filtration  at  Battersea,  we  doubt  whether  die  public  will  ultimately 
be  satined  with  any  unfiltered  river-water. 

The  supply  of  the  Lambeth  Water  Company  is  taken  from  the 
Thames  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  the  traffic  of  steamboats,  stirring 
up  the  sewage  liquor  which  is  flushed  into  that  part  of  the  river,  gives 
the  water— especially  at  low  tide — the  appearance  of  broth.  The 
suction  pipe  requires  frequent  cleansing  from  the  mud  which  accumu- 
lates in  It ;  and  the  water,  with  no  purification,  except  a  partial  sub- 
sidence in  a  reservoir,  is  supplied  to  the  public.  A  reform,  however, 
is  about  to  take  place,  the  company  having  obtained  power,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  take  their  supply  from  the  Thames  at.Ditton.  The 
works  are  in  rapid  progress,  and,  when  they  are  completed,  the  water, 
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of  tbit  comptDf  will  be  u  good  m  diat  of  itiy  other  in  the  metropolu, 
if  not  better," 

Beliering,  u  we  do,  that  filtration  will  ultimately,  either  by  legia- 
latiTe  enactinnit  or  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  be  adopted  by  all 
the  metr^wlitaa  water  companiri,  we  propote  to  ^ve  a  ikeCch  of  aoroo 
oi  the  preaent  modei  of  flltratioD  on  the  large  scale. 

FtUer  Btdt.—The  following  account  of  the  water-filter,  ai  it  ia 
nniaUy  conatmcted  for  public  worki  in  Lancaibire,  is  taken  from  the 
■econd  edition  of  Frofettor  Grabam'i  EUmentt  of  ChemuttT/, 


"  An  ezcavatioQ  of  about  ni  feet  in  depth,  and  of  infGcient  extent, 
M  lined  to  a  considerable  thickness  with  well-puddled  clay,  to  make  it 
water-tight.  Upon  the  clay  floor  iilaid,first.  a  stratum  or  large  stonea, 
then  a  atratum  of  smaller  stones,  and,  fipslly,  a  bed  of  coarse  sand  or 
grsTel,  LL.  To  allow  the  air  to  eseaoe  from  the  lower  beds,  imall 
upright  tube*,  open  at  both  ends,  B  and  C,  are  inserted  in  these  be&, 
and  TtsiDg  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  W  W.  The  filtered  water 
enters  from  the  lowest  bed  into  a  large  open  iron  cyllndH',  A  ;  the 
lower  pait  of  which  ia  perforated  for  that  purpose.  The  filtered 
water  stands  at  the  same  height  in  the  gauge  tube,  D,  as  in  A.  This 
height  is  obserred  by  nieana  of  a  float,  balanced  by  a  weight,  which 
traverses  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches  at  D." 

The  Southwark  and  Vsuxhall  Witer  Company  is  required,  by  the 
Act  of  1534,  land  5  William  IV,  cap.  T9,  to  filter  the  water  the^ 
aerve,  prior  to  delivery.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  Thames  at  Ba^■ 
teraea,  ia  carried  into  a  depoaiting  reservoir,  and, — experience  having 
ahown  that  deposition  is  more  conveniently  effected  when  the  depositing 
area  is  so  arranged,  that  the  water  has  to  pass  over  a  lengthened  spaee, — 
ia  taken  out  at  the  remotest  point  from  chat  at  which  it  was  received. 
From  the  depositing  remvoir,  the  water  is  admitted  into  the  filtering 


*  Since  the  ibore  wis  in  t;^,  we  have  beard  a 
■peoded,  un  account  of  a  plan  lately  proneed  for  diTcrti 


ir  tliat  these  aptntKRa  an 

,,.__... ting  Ihe  Bswige wliich  no* 

,    lannel,  which  pUn  it  ii  mpposcd  will  Bapeneda 

ths  nectMit;  for  ming  higher  op  the  river  for  a  Bupplj  of  watw.     Jf  the  Dmetos 
sboald  be  bo  ill  adriaed  as  to  dels/  the  projected  refarm  on  eoob  groaadi,  then 

be  hot  little  prospect  of  refiinn  m  tJiat  Company,  i--" '  -  '■'—  '--  - 

would  be  neccassry.    To  panse  ia  lo  be  aodoiie. 


e  legisUlive  iattrferecca 


OF  WATEB. 


The  filter  bed  eonustx  of  ihe  folloning  Uyers  of  und  and  gravel, 
retting  on  perforated  tunnels  or  draina : — 

A  B  The  drain  pipei.  C  Tlie  main  drain. 

I.  Wuhed  Uirer  Sfind 2  feet  6  indlH. 

3.  line  GniTsl    0   „    9    „ 

3.  Small  Screened  OraTel 0  ,.    9    „ 

4.  Large  ditto 0   „    9    „ 

a.  Sheila  0    „    a    „ 

6.  Large  GraTfil 0    „    9    „ 

7.  Ferforaied    Tunnela,  or   Draini  for 

receiving  Water  


Tbe  imftlter  perforated  tunnels  recdve  the  water  ttma  the  gravel, 
■fid  convej  it  to  the  mtin  drain,  from  whence  it  puiei  to  the  engine 
Toi.  IX.  3  m 
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tunnel.  The  air  tubes  communicate  with  the  drains.  The  water 
takeri  by  this  company  from  the  Thames,  at  Battersea,  would  be  quite  unfit 
for  use  without  filtration  ;  and  even  with  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  this 
process,  it  must  beftcknowledged  that  the  source  is  highly  objectionable. 
When  received  into  the  deposit  reservoir  from  the  Thames,  it  is  turbid 
and  discoloured,  from  the  organic  matter  held  in  suspension ;  and, 
although  after  subsidence  and  filtration,  it  comes  out  bright  and  dear, 
the  evidence  of  what  it  is,  cannot  dispel  from  the  mind  the  recoUectioa 
of  what  it  so  recently  was.  The  great  difference  between  these  two 
states  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  process  adopted ; 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  Thames  water,  at  Battersea,  is  unobjection- 
able under  any  circumstances,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
mechanical  process  of  filtration  removes  all  the  impurities,  a  portion  of 
which,  being  in  solution,  are  not  so  easily  separated. 

The  filter-bed  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company,  at  Kew, 
is  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  rests  on  a  series  of  brick  drains.  It 
consists  of: — 

1.  Fine  sharp  Sand 1  foot  6  inches. 

2.  Coarse  sharp  Sand 0   „    6      „ 

3.  Small  Shells  0    „    1^    „ 

4.  Gravel  that  has  passed  through  a  screen  of  an 

inch  mesh    0   „    9      „ 

5.  Gravel  that  will  not  pass  through  an  inch  mesh  0    „    6      „ 

6.  Bough  Gravel  that  will  not  pass  through  a 

screen  of  2-inch  mesh 0   „    7^    „ 

7.  Drain  Pipes 

The  construction  of  the  Grand  Junction  Filtering  Reservoir  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Southwark  Company,  excepting  the  drains,  which 
are  of  brick  instead  of  tiles.  The  filter-bed  at  Kew  is  in  six  com- 
partments, one  of  which  is  cleansed  every  week,  the  sand,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  from  one  to  three  inches,  being  removed,  washed,  and  replaced. 
Thewashingis  effected  by  placing  it  in  a  large  box  or  tank,  and  admitting 
a  stream  of  water  by  a  pipe  from  below,  which  stirs  up  the  sand,  and 
flows  over  the  top,  carrying  with  it  all  the  impurities.  At  first,  the 
water  is  extremely  thick  and  discoloured ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  it  becomes  quite  clear,  and  the  sand  being  thus  cleansed 
is  replaced  on  the  filter-bed. 

The  deposit  of  mud  after  the  filter  has  been  six  weeks  in  use,  is  not 
more  than  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  By  this 
time  the  coatingof  deposttoffers  considerable  obstruction  to  thepassage  of 
the  water,  although  tne  sand  is  discoloured  only  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch,  and  never  more  than  three  inches  below  the  surface.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  obstruction  increases,  more  water  is  admitted  to  increase 
the  pressure.  Mr.  Simpson,  alluding  to  a  filter  recommended  by 
Mr.  Telford,  for  purifying  the  water  of  the  Clyde,  observes,  that 
this  consists  of  a  series  of  cells  filled  with  sand,  the  water  passing 
through  them  in  succession,  and  that,  after  passing  through  the 
first  cell,  little  more  is  accomplished.*  He  states  that  this  filter 
is  not  effective  during  floods,  or  when  the  water  of  the  Clyde  holds 

*  From  which  it  appears  that  iDcreasing  the  thickness  of  the  filter-beds  adds  to 
the  obstmctian  tnt  does  aoi  iocreaae  the  pozity  of  the  water.  This  is  eonfinnadby 
oar  own  obsermtion. 
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in  suspension  the  colouring  matter  from  the  peat  masses;  hut  he 
has  seen  the  Clyde  water  iiltered  until  it  was  perfectly  hright,  hy 
conducting  the  process  very  slowly,  the  rate  of  motion  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  per  hour.  Precipitation  on  the  sand  evidently  took  place* 
which  he  has  in  some  instances  accelerated  by  the  previous  admixture 
of  alumina  or  pipe  clay,  and  other  materials.* 

In  order  to  obviate  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  cleansing  the 
filters,  »elf-<leansing  JUters  have  been  contrived.  One  of  these  has 
been  constructed  by  Mr.  Thomt  at  Paisley.  The  cleansing  is  efBwted 
by  altering  the  oourae  of  the  water,  allowing  it  to  enter  below,  by 
which  it  fills  aU  the  drains,  and  having  a  head  pressure  of  several  feet 
forces  its  way  upward  through  the  sand  to  the  top,  and  in  its  passage 
raises  the  scales  or  particles  of  mud  which  have  been  depositea  in  the 
downward  passage  and  carries  them  into  the  foul- water  drain  below. 
Mr.  Thom's  filter  cost  £600,  aad,  it  is  said,  produces  on  the  average 
106,632  cubic  feet  of  filtered  water  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Filtration  is  sometime  effected  under  high  pressure;  and  some 
years  ago  Arago  gave  a  favorable  notice  of  M.  lienri  de  Fonvielle  a 
filter,  acting  on  this  principle,  which  was  erected  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at 
Paris.  The  filter  had  not  a  metre  (39-,A|y^  English  inches)  in  super- 
ficial extent;  but  nmier'a  preamire  01*  88  centimetres  of  mercury 
(about  1^  atmospheres)  it  produced  not  less  than  60,000  litres  (about 
13,210  imperial  gallons)  of  clear  water  daOy. 

Maurras's  filter  consists  of  a  water-tight  iron  box,  about  five  feet 
six  inches  square,  with  a  filtering  surface  within  it  equal  to  sixty 
superficial  feet,  which  with  19^  feet  head  of  water,  will  filter  150,000 
gallons  of  water  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  water  pastes 
uirough  several  layers  or  beds  of  loose  and  fine  sand.  The  accumu- 
lateil  mud  is  from  time  to  time  got  rid  of  by  reversing  the  current  of 
water,  by  which  a  violent  agitation  is  efiected,  and  the  deposited 
matter  is  dislodged  and  carried  away. 

The  expense  of  filtration,  although  considerable,  is  not  sufficient  to 
ofier  an  obstacle  to  its  general  adoption,  and  the  policy  of  the  outlay 
cannot  be  doubted.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Sir  William  Clay  for  his 
exertions  (as  chairman  of  two  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies) 
in  the  introduction  of  improyementi  of  this  detcriptioii. 


ON  THE  PBEPARATION  OP  SODA-WATBB  AND  OTHEE 

AERATED  WATERS. 

BT     MXSSR8.    J.    TTLOm    ANB     80H, 

FiiBQUBirr  application  being  made  to  us  by  Chemists  and  Druggists  for 
instructions  in  the  mode  of  preparing  aerated  waters,  we  have  thought 
that  the  puUication  of  the  details  of  the  process  in  the  Pharmaeeutkid 
Journal  would  prove  acceptable  to  many  of  its  readers. 

Figures  1  aad  2  represent  the  No.  1  Sod^water  Machine  as  fixed  ready 
Ibr  use.  This  machine,  which  occupies  a  space  of  ten  ftet  by  four  and 
eight  leet  in  hmfjttt^  and  when  packed  for  shipping^  about  sixty-five  cubic 
feet,  is  capable  of  producing  160  doien  of  sodii  water  per  day. 


•  rteesediagii  sf  tlie  Jostitiite  of  Oril  Eiipncen,  Yol  iL,  page  U7. 
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The  handle  I  and  the  fly-wheel  K  are  separated  from  the  machine  for 
the  oonyenience  of  packing  :  thej  ranst  he  put  on  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  f y-wheel  has  a  large  roimd  hole  bored  through  the  centre,  one 
end  ef  which  is  burger  than  the  other.  Lift  it  on  to  the  projecting  end  of 
the  crank,  with  the  large  end  on  first,  and  turn  it  round  until  the  square 
key-way,  or  groove,  which  is  cut  in  the  centre  hole  of  the  fly-wheel,  fits 
exactly  over  the  plain  flat  fitting,  near  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  crank, 
on  which  you  will  find  a  square  wedge  tied.  Then  with  a  wood  mallet, 
strike  the  centre  boss  of  the  fly-wheel  (not  the  spokes),  until  it  goes  on  to 
its  proper  place  ;  then  strike  the  square  wedge  in  with  a  hammer,  which 
will  hold  the  fly-wheel  flrm  on  the  crank.  There  is  a  round  steel  pin  or 
wire  put  through  the  two  little  holes  which  are  bored  in  the  iron  rim  of 
the  handle.  Tidce  this  pin  out,  but  obserre  one  of  the  little  holes  is  larger 
than  the  other,  and  also  one  end  of  the  small  hole,  which  is  bored  through 
the  end  of  the  shaffc  of  the  crank,  is  also  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other. 
The  large  centre  hole  of  the  wrought-iron  part  of  the  handle  is  also  larger 
at  one  end  tiian  the  other.  Put  the  handle  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
crank,  with  the  large  end  on  first,  and  turn  it  round.  The  dots  on  the 
handle  will  then  correspond  with  those  in  the  crank.  Then  strike  it  with 
a  wood  mallet,  until  the  larger  of  the  two  little  holes  in  the  rim  of  the 
handle  fits  exactly  over  the  larger  end  of  the  little  hole  whidi  pierces 
through  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  t£»  crank  ;  then  the  taper  pin  may  be  pat 
in  to  secure  the  handle  in  its  i^ace.  There  are  four  holes  in  the  four  feet 
of  the  machine  marked  B  in  the  drawing,  through  which  hxAeB  four  strong 
bolts  must  be  passed  to  screw  the  machine  to  the  floor  to  keep  it  steady. 

Mount  the  solution  pan  on  a  wooden  stage  about  nineteen  Inches  high, 
the  wooden  gasometer  tub  on  a  wooden  stage  seven  inches  high,  and  the 
leaden  generator  on  a  wooden  stage  sixteen  inches  high.  As  sdl  the  pipes 
or  tubes  are  connected  by  union  screws,  the  only  point  to  look  to,  is  to  see 
that  a  leather  collar  is  on  the  epd  of  the  swivel  before  the  nut  is  screwed 
up.    The  x)oeition  of  all  the  pipes  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

Figure  3  is  the  double  No.  1  Soda-water  Madiine,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  300  dozen  of  soda-water  per  day.  It  occupies  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  by  five,  and  nine  feet  in  height,  and  when  packed  for  shipping  takes 
about  ninety  cubic  feet. 

The  generator  and  gasometer  are  slmilflr  to  those  shown  at  page  512, 
attached  to  the  Ko.  1  single  machine. 

The  machine,  on  being  unpacked,  most  he  put  together  in  the  same 
mnner  as  the  No.  1  machine,  except  in  the  f(^lowing  particulars: — 

The  holt  Z  has  beea  loosened,  in  order  to  allow  the  bottling  cock  N  to 
turn  up.  Tom  the  hotiting  cock  into  the  position  represented  in  the 
drawing,  and  tighten  the  bolt  Z.  There  are  two  solution  pans,  with  pipes 
attached  to  one  of  them.  Attach  the  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  screw  in 
front  of  the  cock  M  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  machine,  and  the  pipe 
attached  to  the  remaining  solution  pan  to  the  screw  in  front  of  the  cock 
M,  which  is  on  the  left-band  of  the  machine.  The  two  solution  pans 
must  rest  on  two  stands,  about  twelve  inches  high.  A  lead  generator  and 
wooden  gasometer  are  sent  of  the  same  construction  as  that  represented  in 
fig.  1>  attached  to  the  single  No.  1  machine,  with  the  exception  that  there 
«re  two  pipes,  instead  of  the  single  pipe  marked  5.  There  are  also 
three  screws  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  tub ;  to  one  of  these  the  lead  pipe 
leading  to  the  lead  generator  is  attached  ;  to  another,  the  tin  pipe  leading 
to  the  screw  at  the  hack  of  the  cock  I,  which  is  at  the  right-liand  side 
4rf  the  back  of  the  machine,  and  the  other  tin  pipe  leads  from  the  re- 
maimng  screw  on  the  bottom  of  the  gasometer  tub  to  tbe  ha&  screw  of 
flie  cock  L,  which  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  back  of  the  Mda-water 
machine.  8orew  these  unioiui  up  tight,  seeing  that  there  are  ooDan  of 
leather  on  the  umons. 
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DoMt  Ko.  1  Soda-Water  Machine,  for  SQ(\  ibmptrdiem.  f 

Otxerre  that  the  gat  bands  T  and  T  work  smonthly  *nd  ttghtly  orer 
the  large  wheel  or  pulley  E,  on  to  Ihe  two  Utile  pu1le/B.  S  and  S. 

If  joa  wiih  onlj  to  wmk  the  machine  aa  a  einitle  machine,  1^  im- 
•crewing  Ihe  two  bolls  which  nre  in  the  coupling  brass  just  below  V,  yon 
wiil  th]%>w  the  pomp  out  of  work,  and  ^u  can  ulio  unhook  the  gnt  band, 
which  comei  over  the  left-hand  pulley  S.  It  requires  great  caie  to  di»> 
connect  these  parts,  or  you  will  do  an  injury  to  the  maehine. 


SJ6  ON  TEE  FREFA8ATI0H  OT  SOSA- 

It  is  M  tmnged,  that  the  bottlerB  sit  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  mm* 
chine,  aod  have  the  index  cocks  very  handll;  at  theiz  right  and  left 
hacda,  and  the  bottling  cocki  in  front  of  them.  The  bottling  noie  N  nn- 
■creiri,  in  order  to  reccire  the  pipe  ttom  ihe  bottliog  machine.  There  an 
Ibiir  bearing*  in  the  cnink  irliich  require  oiling  daUy,  or  oflener,  throngfa 
fbnr  oil-cup  holes,  also  the  two  guide  rods  tietwcen  the  two  slingv,  and  tbe 
two  fdns  on  which  the  slings  vibrate. 

iMchlnei,  Bimilar  in  conitruction  to  Na  I.  are  made,  to  produce  IIO 
doien,  or  fifty  dozen  per  daj  ;  and  Mill  smaller  quantities  maj  be  made 
with  the  apparatus  represented  in  tig.  4. 
Fio.  4. 


No.  5  Soda-  Wattr  Maekitit,  Jin-  maiing  2t  dozen  ptr  day. 
This  machine  conaista  of  a  copper  gas  geeerator,  A  ;  aolntion  pan,  6  j 
pump,  C ;  condenser,  D,  with  safety  Talre ;  bottling  cock,  E  ;  and  a  sepa- 
rate attachment  fiora  the  condenser  to  tupply  a  fountain  on  the  counter, 
if  required.  It  is  complete  without  a  lead  generator,  but  if  that  is  pre- 
ferred, it  can  be  added  with  its  gasometer  in  the  place  of  the  copper  gas 
generator.  One  man  working  at  this  apparatus  can,  without  assistance 
mana&cture  and  bottle  tweutj-four  dozen  of  soda-water  or  lemonade  in 

The  whole  machine  (gas  work  included)  is  compressed  into  a  square  of 
two  feet  six  inches,  and  every  thing  is  fixed  flimly  upon  the  iron  frame 
which  forms  the  foondation. 
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DiBKCnONB  TOS  HAKDVO  SODA-WATER,  &C  WITH  A  NO.  1  HAGBINE. 

A  wooden  tub  or  box,  lined  with  lead  or  earthenware,  miut  be  provided 
to  hold  the  solution  of  mxla  and  water,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  bicarbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  to  four  gallons  of  water. 
Should  the  water  become  milky  when  the  soda  is  put  in,  it  must  remain 
until  it  becomes  clear.  A  draw-off  pipe  must  be  inserted  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  or  cistern,  raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the  bottom,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  draw-off  pipe,  a  cock  to  keep  the  solution  pan  alwayi 
nearly  full,  which  is  important.  Next  fill  the  wooden  gasometer  with 
water,  as  high  as  the  water  line  marked  in  the  drawing.  This  in  also 
important,  as  the  level  of  the  water  must  always  remain  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  top  of  the  pipe  5,  and  of  course  the  mouth  of  the  bent  pipe  4 
will  be  several  inches  below  the  level  of  the  water.  The  water  in  the 
gasometer  will  want  filling  up  occasionally,  to  keep  it  to  this  level ;  but 
the  water  need  not  be  chauged  oftener  than  from  every  two  to  six  months. 
Put  the  copper  rising  bell  into  the  wooden  gasometer  tub,  and  attach  it  to 
a  piece  of  cord  which  goes  through  the  pulley  on  the  ceiling,  and  supports 
a  balance-weight.  By  opening  the  cock  6,  the  bell  will  descend  as  far  as 
it  will  go ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  let  it  at  any  time  descend  to  its  lowest 
point,  as  it  is  more  trouble  to  raise  it  again. 

Take  a  pail,  and  mix  Hlbs.  of  pounded  whiting  or  chalk,  with  enough 
water  to  fill  the  lead  generator  two-thirds  full.  When  mixed,  this  shoidd 
be  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  If  chalk  or  whiting  cannot  be  obtained, 
pounded  oyster  shells  may  be  used,  or  pounded  limestone  ;  but  not  burnt 
lime  or  bumW  limestone.  Take  off  the  cup  P,  and  put  in  the  mixed 
whiting  and  water,  and  screw  the  cup  P  on  again,  with  one  of  the  wrenches 
sent. 

Unscrew  the  cap  on  the  top  of  the  acid  bottle  I,  and  pour  in  a  quart  of 
diluted  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  acid.  About  half  acid  and  half  water 
should  be  mixed  in  an  open  leaded  or  earthenware  pan.  If  the  pan  is  not 
an  open  one,  there  may  be  danger  of  its  breaking,  through  the  heat  gene- 
rated in  mixing  acid  and  water  together.  Some  makers  do  not  dilute  the 
acid  at  all. 

The  gas  made  from  either  of  the  three  acids  mentioned  will  be  equally  good. 
Genercdly,  sulphuric  acid  is  the  cheapest,  and  therefore  the  best.  Screw  the 
cap  on  to  the  top  of  the  acid  bottle  again,  and  swing  the  acid  bottle  a  little 
round,  invariably  at  the  same  time  turning  the  wood  handle  round, 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  lead  generator.  Tills  will  cause  a  little  acid  to 
flow  out  of  the  bottle,  and  fall  into  the  lead  generator,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  whiting  and  water  will  be  well  mixed  with  the  acid,  which  is 
effected  by  turning  the  wood  handle  round  for  two  or  three  minutes.  As 
soon  as  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the  whiting  and  water,  gas  is  generated  ; 
this  gas  rises  to  the  top  of  the  generator,  and  passes  out  through  the  pipe 
8,  and  comes  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood  gasometer  tub ;  it  rises  through 
the  pipe  4,  dotted  in  the  engraving.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  top  of  the 
pipe  4  is  bent  down  again  a  few  inches  into  the  water.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  gas  may  pass  out  of  the  inouth  of  the  pipe  into  water,  and  be 
thus  cleans^  and  purified  by  contact  with  the  water.  After  it  comes  out 
of  the  pipe,  it  collects  on  the  top  of  the  copper  bell,  and  lifts  it  up. 

The  first  time  the  machine  is  used,  open  the  cock  6  as  soon  as  the  bell 
has  risen  up  to  its  full  height ;  this  will  allow  the  air  which  was  in  the 
bell  to  escape.  Then  saving  the  acid  bottle  round  a  little,  and  turn  the 
agitator  so  as  to  make  some  more  gas,  which  will  cause  the  bell  to  ascend 
again  ;  then,  if  when  the  cock  6  is  opened  the  smell  of  the  gas  is  pungent, 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  It  is  always  desirable  to  make  gas  slowly  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  swing  the  acid  bottle  several  times  separatelv,  and  to  sway  it 
a  little  furtlicr  each  time,  in  order  to  make  the  copper  bell  rise  to  the  top. 
It  would  be  very  improper  to  swing  the  acid  bottle,  so  as  to  send  its  con- 
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tents  at  onoe  into  the  generator,  as  the  gas  woold  be  erolTed  so  qnidcljr, 
as  either  to  bofst  the  generator,  or  to  thvow  up  the  whiting  and  water 
into  the  pipe  6.  As  aooa  as  yon  observe  that  the  acid  produoes  no  gas^ 
aithongfa  wdl  stirved  with  the  agitator,  you  roust  conchide  tliat  the 
whiting  is  exhausted,  or  that  your  acid  bottle  requires  refilling.  The 
whiting  is  easily  removed  onee  or  twice  a  day  by  unscrewing  the  cup  8, 
and  then  patting  a  fresh  charge  of  whiting  and  water,  mixed  as  before 
deacnhed*  As  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wooden  gasometer  tub  must 
always  stand  one  or  two  inches  below  the  top  of  the  pipe  5,  it  is  obvious 
tliat  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  set  to  work,  the  gas  will  be  drawn  from  out 
of  the  copper  beU  down  the  pipe  5  into  the  pipe  6,  and  thence  into  the 
pump  of  the  machine. 

Ton  will  open  the  gas  cock  L  until  the  index  point  points  to  open,  and 
also  the  water  cock  K,  until  the  index  point  points  half-way  between  shut 
and  open.  These  proportions  are  neariy  right;  but  you  will  adjust 
exactly  to  your  own  taste,  but  you  roust  never  have  the  water  cock  open 
alone.  One  man  at  the  handle  J  will  turn  it  round  easily  at  the  rate  of  45 
rev<duti(»is  or  more  per  minute,  and  an  experienced  bottler,  at  the  con- 
denser D.  will  draw  off  the  soda-water  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dosen  per 
hour,  or  more. 

As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  up,  the  w^ht  F,  which  is  on  the  safety 
valve,  will  rise  up,  and  then  bottling  may  be  commenced.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  working  parts  should  be  oiled  every  day,  or  oftener,  if 
required — viz.,  the  bearing  just  behind  the  safety  valve  ;  a  small  hole 
fi>r  the  oil  will  be  seen  on  the  top  of  tlie  iron  coupling ;  the  bearing  on 
the  top  of  the  connecting  coupling,  which  is  in  tlie  throw  of  the  crank  ; 
the  other  bearing  just  this  side  of  the  fly-wheel ;  the  iron  rod  which  works 
up  and  down  through  a  guide-hole  also  requires  oiling  ;  and  the  bolt,  or 

Ein,  on  which  the  bottom  of  the  sling  vibrates  also  requires  oiling,  and  a 
ttle  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod  which  is  within  the  sling,  leads  to  this 
pin.  No  other  part  need  be  touched  with  oil,  the  teeth  of  the  spur-wheel 
with  a  little  tallow.  When  the  maditne  has  been  at  work  a  few  minutes, 
the  leathers  will  become  wet,  and  then  the  nuts  may  be  screwed  up  tight 
by  means  of  the  wrenclies  sent,  tlie  large  wrench  is  alone  for  the  hurjge  nut 
beneath  the  pump,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  piston  in 
screwing  up  the  nut,  as  the  smallest  bruise  will  be  continually  cutting  tiie 
cup  leather,  and  render  the  pump  leaky.  Should  this  by  any  accident  oocur» 
the  bruise  must  be  immediately  removed  by  a  smooth  file. 

WITH  KO.  5  MACHINE. 

Lift  off  the  copper  rising  bell,  and  put  in  1 4lbs.  of  powdered  chalk  or 
whiting,  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the  inner  case  of  the  copper 
gas-generator  two-thirds  full.  Fill  up  the  outer  case  with  water  till 
within  six  inches  of  the  top.  Replace  tlie  copper  liell  and  agitator^ 
opening  the  cock  in  the  top,  by  which  means  it  will  fall  into  the  position 
represented  in  the  engraving.  Shut  the  cock,  and  insert  a  lead  funnel 
into  the  adjoining  copper  pipe,  and  pour  down  cold  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
invariably  at  the  same  time  turning  the  winch  handle  to  stir  up  tlie 
whiting  and  water,  which  must  be  removed  when  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  or  other  period,  by  means  of  the  cup  and  screw  provided  near 
the  bottom.  The  copper  bell  will  be  elevated  by  the  gas  generated  within 
it,  but  as  that  gas  will  be  mixed  with  the  common  air  formerly  in  the  bell, 
it  must  be  tested  by  opening  the  gas-cock,  and  letting  it  escape,  until  the 
pungent  smell  indicates  its  purity. 

The  solution-pan  B  contains  a  charge  of  water  corresponding  with  one 
charge  of  gas  in  the  generator.  The  cylinder  D  holds  two  dozen  bottles, 
but  not  more  than  from  six  to  twelve  bottles  should  be  drawn  without 
working  the  long  lever.    From  one  to  two  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda  are 
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mfficient  for  fbnr  galloiM  of  water,  and  thk  ihould  be  ready  mixed  to  All 
up  the  ulutioa-paii  when  empty.  Worlc  the  long  leverfbrffi'teeDiDmiitH, 
letting  U  tirHu  Amu  liolh  up  aid  dom  parUeularlif.  Take  caM  that  the 
right-hand  or  gat-cock  U  full  open,  aiid  the  teft-hand  or  mter-coek  oo^ 
partly  opi'D,  and  iegul<ted  ■<>  that  the  lolutioa-paii  may  be  cnqrtied  In 
yrapartMD  to  the  gM  generatar.  Dmir  o^  lay  lii  buUle*,  either  Q«m 
the  botUing-MWD  K,  or  from  the  fouotaia.  Add  aotphnric  ^d  ;  itir  m 
brfbre,  to  elevftte  the  copper  bell  ag&io  ;  fill  up  the  BolutioB-pan,  aad 
pump  for  five  minntai,  vheo  imother  ui  bottles  may  be  drawn.  A  little 
practice  may  teach  the  regulationa  of  the  water-code,  and  the  taate  will 
determine  if  the  proper  tioni  of  gaaand  water  are  correct. 

Lemunades  amd  glngerades  may  be  nude  by  putting  the  leipeetiTe 
■ympt  into  the  glan  or  bottle,  and  then  adding  loda-water  to  them. 

Ai  coomdaahle  experience  ie  necesaary  to  enable  a  mm  to  bottle  tS 

Boda-waler  directly  from  the  machine  with  rapidity,  the  hauling  hiiciUm,  , 

flg.  5,  i>  freqnentty  nied,  as  an  inexpetieaoed  operator  may  bottle  a» 

npidly  with  thia  aa  on  experienced  moa  could  witbont  It. 

Fm-S. 


OP  soDA-wAxam. 


Chooae  good  corks,  and  pnt  tliem  to  Boak  in  weter,  and  then  with  x 
cork-aqiieezer  fit  them  into  the  bottles.  Pot  t,  piece  of  wire  or  itring 
roaad  the  necka  of  tha  bottles.  A  number  of  bottles  bdofc  prepared  in 
this  mRuner,  the  bottler  takes  one  np,  and  extracts  the  cork,  which  ho 

Enls  up  the  interior  of  the  cylindrical  fltCing  A ;  there  it  will  sdck,  beinn 
eld  up  by  the  three  spikes  which  are  at  the  top.  He  then  places  the 
bottle  in  the  cop  B,  and  hit  fcut  on  the  left  treadle,  thni  holding  the 
bottle  firndy  in  its  place.  The  le»er-handle  C  ii  then  tamed  to  admit  a 
supply  of  loda-waier  into  the  bottle.  The  left  foot  must  be  eaied  a  little^ 
in  order  to  let  some  of  the  gas  in  the  bottle  escape,  and  instantly  pressed 
down  again,  when  the  lever  C  may  be  again  turned,  which  will  cause  the 
bottle  to  fill.  The  lever  C  being  then  shut,  with  the  right-hand  the 
bottler  takes  hold  of  the  long  projecting  lever,  and  presses  it  down  until 
he  sees  the  cork  is  gufflciently  in  the  bottle;  then  with  the  anUtance  of 
the  right-foot  on  ihc  right  treadle,  he  lowers  the  bottle  B  m  Etr  m  D,  at 
the  same  time  easing  his  left  foot.  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
passing  the  wire,  or  string,  through  the  notdh  in  the  brass  plunge,  which 
presses  upon  the  top  of  the  cork,  and  fastens  it,  Tt>e  cross-tie  can  be 
pat  on  afterwards  by  a  lad.  Lemonade  is  bottled  In  the  same  manner, 
iyrup  being  measured  into  the  buttle  first.  An  active  person  will  learn  to 
battle  the  best  quality  soda-water  in  a  fev  hours.  About  ten  doteu  per 
Lour  is  a  fair  rate,  although  we  have  seen  twice  that  quantity  done  in  an 

Fla.  6, 
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In  the  retail  sale  of  soda-water,  it  la  found  advantageous  to  use  the 
counter-fountain,  fig.  6,  as  there  are  no  drawbacks  such  as  occur  in  the 
bottled  soda-water  trade,  from  breakage  of  bottles  and  cost  of  bottling. 

The  copper  cylinder  represented  in  the  engraving  is  filled  daily,  or  as 
often  as  required,  by  a  soda-water  machine.  Where  a  large  business  can 
be  done,  it  is  found  convenient  to  employ  the  No.  5  Machine  to  make  the 
soda-water  in.  The  Counter-Fountain  is  then  attached  direct  to  the 
machine,  and  no  copper  cylinder  underneath  the  counter  will  be  required. 
As  the  No.  5  Machine  only  occupies  a  space  of  two  feet  six  inches  square, 
it  can  be  put  in  a  cupboard  or  cellar,  and  by  working  it  one  or  two  hours 
a  day,  the  fountabi  can  be  supplied  with  the  freshest  and  best  soda-water, 
and  other  effervescent  beverages,  of  a  strength  greater  than  it  would  be 
safe  to  put  into  glass  bottles,  and  at  a  cost  of  Sd,  or  1«.  per  diem. 

Warwick  Lane^  Newgate  Street,  London, 


ON  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  KINGDOMS, 

By  which  the  Vital  FuRctiona  of  both  are  permanently  maintained, 

BT  ROBERT  WARINOTON,  F.C.8. 

This  communication  will  consist  of  a  detail  of  an  experimental  inves- 
tigation, which  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
which  appears  to  illustrate  in  a  marked  degree,  that  beautiful  and  won- 
derful provision  which  we  see  every  where  displayed  throughout  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  whereby  their  continued  existence  and  stabilitj 
are  so  admirablv  sustained,  and  by  which  they  are  made  mutually  to 
subserve,  each  for  the  other's  nutriment,  and  even  for  its  indispensable 
wants  and  vital  existence.  The  experiment  has  reference  to  the  healthy 
life  of  fish  preserved  in  a  limited  and  confined  portion  of  water.  It  was 
commenced  in  May,  1849,  and  the  subjects  chosen  were  two  smtdl  gold-fish. 
These  were  placed  in  a  large  glass  receiver  of  about  twelve  gallons  capacity, 
having  a  cover  of  thin  muslin  stretched  over  a  stout  copper  wire,  bent 
into  a  circle,  placed  over  its  mouth,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible^ 
the  sooty  dust  of  the  London  atmosphere,  without,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
peding the  free  passage  of  the  atmospheric  air.  This  receiver  was  about 
half  filled  with  ordinary  spring  water,  and  supplied  at  the  bottom  with 
sand  and  mud,  together  with  loose  stones  of  larger  size  of  limestone  tufa, 
iVom  the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock,  and  sandstone  ;  these  were  arranged 
so  that  the  fish  could  get  below  them,  if  they  wished  so  to  do.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  fish  were  placed  in  this  miniature  pond,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  a  small  plant  of  the  Vaiiisneria  spiralis  was  introduced,  its  roots 
being  inserted  in  the  mud  and  sand,  and  covered  by  one  of  the  loose  stones, 
so  as  to  retain  the  plant  in  its  position.  The  Vaiiisneria  spiralis  is  one  of 
those  delicate  aquatic  plants  generally  selected  by  the  microscopist  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants.  It  throws  out  an 
abundance  of  long,  wiry,  strap-like  leaves,  of  about  \  inch  in  breadth,  and 
from  1  to  3  feet  in  length ;  these  leaves,  when  the  sun  shines  on  them, 
evolve  a  continued  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  which  rises  in  a  current  of  minute 
bubbles,  particularly  from  any  part  of  the  leaf  which  may  have  received 
an  injury. 

The  materials  being  thus  arranged,  all  appeared  to  go  on  well  for  a  short 
time,  untU  circumstances  occurred  which  indicated  that  another  and  very 
material  agent  was  required  to  perfect  the  adjustment,  and  which,  flrom 
my  not  having  thought  of  at  the  time  of  commencing  the  experiment,  had 
not  been  provided  against.  The  circumstanoes  I  allude  to  arose  from  the 
internal  decay  of  the  leaves  of  the  Vaiiisneria^  which  became  yellow  ftom 
having  lost  their  vitality,  and  began  to  decompose  ;  this,  by  accumulation. 
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and  pyrites  its  presence  is  very  common  ;  its  absence  firom  galenas  is  an 
^  exception.    But  as  salt-water,  by  long  action,  is  capable  of  converting 

these  substances  into  chlorides,  which  it  dissolves,  the  author  inquired 
'^^  whether  sea  -water  might  not  contain  these  metals,  which,  in  the  form  oC 

™''  Bulphurets,  it  either  washes  or  covers  in  the  earth.    Such  were  the  motives 

^*^  for  research.    They  were  not,  however,  undertaken  till  after  having  dis- 

X^lled  every  kind  of  fallacy,  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  reagents  and 
recipients  to  be  employed. 
•'^^>  The  authors  proved  the  presence  of  silver  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  by 

'•  -  a  ^s  two  diflerent  methods;  it  was  taken  at  a  distance  of  some  leagues  from  the 

-l:  cfi  3  coast  of  St.  Malo,  and  the  results  were  compared  by  researches  as  to  this 

iBL  rktc  metal  in  the  fucus  of  the  same  latitude.    Of  all  those  which  the  authors 

s.~  nmi  examined,  the  F.  serratus  and  ceramoides  were  the  richest ;  their  ash  con- 

vsr  «0  tained  at  least  T^nAnny>  whilst  the  sea- water  contained  but  a  little  more 

*  •*i'^  than  loooiffoog' 

1 .1  'fu:  If  the  water  of  the  sea  is  argentiferous,  the  common  salt  and  artificial 

products  derived  from  it  ought  also  to  be  so;  and,  in  fsct,  experiment 
proved  this  to  be  the  case.  Common  salt,  common  muriatic  acid,  and 
artificial  soda  contain  minute  quantities  of  silver.  Docs,  however,  the 
generality  of  the  fact  depend  upon  a  constant  law,  or  on  a  collection  of 
variable  causes  ? 

The  authors  sought  to  solve  this  question  by  examining  the  sal  gm  of 
Lorraine,  which  very  probably  represents  the  ancient  seas.    It  was  for- 

tunately  found  to  contain  silver — and  hence  the  authors  conclude  that  the 

^^  presence  of  this  metal  in  the  waters  of  tiie  ocean  depends  upon  a  constant 

hw. 
Never  losing  sight  of  the  point  from  which  they  set  out,  the  authors 
_^  inquired  whether  terrestrial  plants  might  not  assimilate,  by  means  of  their 

^^i£  roots,  the  silver  which  in  the  state  of  solution  might  be  presented  to  them 

^  ^  "by  subterranean  waters.    This  water,  minerali^  by  many  salts,  and 

J  among  others,  by  chlorides,  would  be  enriched  with  silver  by  its  action  on 

the  metallic  sulphurets  with  which  it  would  meet  in  its  course.    The  ex- 
amination of  ashes  d^ved  from  a  mixed  heap  of  diflferent  kinds  left  no 
*^  doubt  of  the  presence  of  silver  in  different  vegetable  tissues  ;  this  fact 

indicated  another,  that  of  the  presence  c£  this  same  metal  in  the  animal 
economy.    This  the  authors  conceive  themselves  able  to  state,  from  expe- 
rimenting on  considerable  quantities  of  ox  blood. 
Lastly,  it  remained  to  be  determined  whether  additional  evidence  of  the 
r^  extreme  difiiisioa  of  silver,  and  its  independence  of  every  accidental  or 

"^  inherent  cause  in  the  modem  world,  could  not  be  obtained  by  researches 

^  OQ  ancient  vegetables.    The  ashes  of  coal  were  examined,  and  the  authors 

^  state,  that  the  presence  of  silver  in  them  was  not  so  satisfactorily  demon- 

^  strated  as  in  the  ashes  of  modern  vegetables. 

^  After  many  useless  attempts,  the  authors  gave  up  the  direct  search  for 

^  lead  and  copper  in  sea- water;  but  they  feel  convinced  that  it  is  to  be 

^  found.    By  examining  several  species  of  fucus,  they  found  in  their  ashes 

\  looVooo  o^  1®^  ^^^  ^  ^^^®  copper  :   this  proves  that,  if  the  quantity 

of  these  two  metals  in  sea-water  is  so  minute  as  to  escape  detection  by 
leagents,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  escape  the  assimilating  power  of  plants. 
To  recapitulate  the  principal  facts  to  which  the  authors  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy  ;  they  are  the  presence  of  silver  in  sear  water,  in  sal- 
gem,  and  in  organized  beings  ;  the  presence  of  lead  and  copper  in  certain 
species  of  fucus,  and  consequently  in  the  medium  in  which  these  plants 
live. — Compiet  Eendus^  Decembre  2^  1849,  and  PhiL  Mag. 
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LIQUOR  SENNiE  AROMATICUS. 

This  preparation  resembles  the  fluid  extract  of  senna  of  Mr.  Duncan 
(Kdinburgn),  the  formula  for  which  is  published,  toI.  iii.,  pa^  115. 
Dr.  Tweedie  has  substituted  tincture  of  ginger  for  rectified  spirit,  and 
has  found  the  preparation  efficacious,  and  free  from  any  objectionable 
taste ;  we  therefore  publish  the  formula  on  hb  authority : — 

TlnneTeUy  Senna  15lbs.  (ay.) 

Treacle Gibs,  (ay.) 

Tincture  of  Ginger f^SO 

Water  q.  s. 

Exhaust  the  senna  by  displacement,  or  by  infusion  and  expression. 
Three  or  four  times  its  weisht  of  water  is  sufficient.  Eyaporate  the 
strained  liquor  to  ten  poun&,  in  which  dissolye  the  treacle  preyiouely 
concentrated  oyer  the  yapour  bath,  until  a  little  of  it  becomes  nearly 
dry  on  cooling.  When  cold,  add  the  tincture,  and,  if  necessary,  add 
water,  to  make  the  product  measure  fifteen  (16oz.}  pints  when 
finished. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID  UPON  ALBUMEN. 

BT  HB.  JOHN  B.  EDWARDS,  F.C.8. 

The  attention  of  the  liyerpool  Chemists'  Association  has  been  recently 
directed  to  the  aboye  subject  by  Dr.  Brett,  in  two  Lectures  upon  Arsenic ; 
and  feeling  interested  in  it,  I  haye  since  made  seyeral  experiments  with  a 
yiew  of  determining  whether  arsenious  acid  combines  with  albumen  in 
atomic  proportion,  as  believed  by  Professor  Liebig*,  or  whether  such  a 
compound  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  substances. 

Liebig  states,  tliat  100  grs.  of  albumen  combines  with  1^  grs.  of  arse* 
nious  acid,  and  that  it  is  in  yirtue  of  the  powerful  affinity  existing  between 
these  bodies,  that  life  is  destroyed  when  they  are  brought  together  in  the 
living  organism. 

I  shall  not  notice,  on  this  occasion,  the  physiological  and  pathological 
objections  to  this  yiew,  which  were  ably  urged  by  Dr.  Brett  on  the 
occasions  referred  to,  but  proceed  to  detail  my  experiments,  and  notice  the 
objections  arising  therefrom  to  the  *'  Chemical  Theory." 

I  took  one  grain  of  opaque  arsenious  acid,  in  perfect  solution  in  water, 
and  100  grs.  of  the  glairy  albumen  of  eggs,  thoroughly  mixed  them  by 
trituration,  and  coagulated  l^  heat ;  the  filtrate  contamed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid.  The  coagulate  was  well  washed  with  distilled 
water,  and  the  washing  gaye  a  deposit  of  arsenic  on  copper,  by  Keinsch's 
test ;  i  OS.  of  the  same  gave,  by  Marsh's  apparatus,  a  number  of  large 
stains  on  porcelain,  which  gave  evidence  of  being  arsenic,  by  the  silyer, 
copper,  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen  tests.  The  coagulate  was  well  washed, 
and  Itruued  in  a  mortar,  till  the  filtered  liquid  gave  no  indications  of  arsenic 
by  Reinsch's  test ;  the  coagulate  was  then  destroyed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
neutralized,  and  tested  by  the  same  method ;  not  the  slightest  deposit 
could  be  obtained,  though  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  but  on  the  addition  of  a 
solution  containing  -nj^h  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  the  copper 
was  immediately  stained. 

No.  combination,  therefore,  could  have  talcen  place,  for  the  whole  of  the 
acid  was  remoyed  by  patient  trituration  with  hot  water.  This  leads  mo 
to  think  that  other  experimenters,  who  have  not  detected  arsenic  in  their 
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washings,  have  neglected  Vtoroughly  to  break  up  the  meckaniccd  net-work  of 
the  coagulate.    I  repeated  this  experiment  six  times,  varying  the  proportions 
and  the  circnmstances  ;  hat  in  each  case  my  result  was  the  same. 

In  one  experiment,  in  which  I  used  100  grs.  of  albumen,  and  ^  gr.  only 
of  arsenious  acid,  I  detected  arsenic  in  five  or  six  washings,  and  afterwards 
failed  to  detect  it  in  the  coagulate  when  decomposed.  In  another  case,  I 
whisked  the  albumen  with  water  for  some  minutes,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
organic  structure,  and  then  digested  for  two  hours  at  98°  Fahr.,  before 
coagulating ;  boiling  water  soon  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  arsenious  acid^ 
and  none  could  be  detected  in  the  washed  coagulate. 

I  then  took  warm  sheep's  blood,  before  congelation,  960  grs.;  arsenious 
acid,  in  solution,  2  grs.;  digested  at  98°  for  three  hours,  and  then  coagu- 
lated. In  this  case,  sho,  the  whole  of  the  acid  was  removed  by  boiling 
water.  I  next  took  1000  grs.  blood  and  5  grs.  arsenious  acid  ;  digested  at 
98°,  as  before,  for  two  hours,  then  coagulated  ;  by  repeated  boiling,  I  ex- 
tracted the  whole  of  the  add,  the  residue  giving  no  trace  by  Reinsch's 
test ;  I  then  evaporated  the  washings  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature,  re- 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  through  the  filtered  solution  passed  a  current 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  I  collected  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic  thus 
formed,  washed,  and  dried  by  a  water-bath  ;  the  precipitate  weighed  5.8 
grs.  According  to  theory,  5  grs.  of  arsenious  acid  would  be  equivalent 
to  6.22  of  the  tersulphide.  The  correspondence  of  the  above  result  proves 
that  the  whole  of  the  acid  was  removed  by  boiling  water. 

I  took  the  coagulate  obtained  from  2  grs.  acid,  and  200  grs.  albumen, 
washed  it  with  cold  water,  and  gave  it  to  a  healthy  young  rabbit ;  it  was 
violently  purged,  and  died  in  about  ten  hours.  Upon  examination  the 
stomach  was  found  inflamed,  with  extravasation  of  blood  in  patches, 
amounting  in  one  or  two  spots  to  positive  ulceration, — also  considerable 
vascularity  of  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  intestines.  The  coagulate 
was  found  in  the  stomach  undigested,  the  rabbit  being  a  herbivorous 
animal ;  the  acid  had  been  simply  dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach, 
without  decomposition  of  the  albumen. 

I  then  offered  the  same  quantity  to  a  remarkably  fine  healthy  guinea- 
pig  ;  it  refused  to  take  the  whole,  and  1  suppose  about  If  grs.  of  arsenious 
acid  was  actually  taken,  it  was  purged,  frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  died  in 
about  sixteen  hours.  The  stomach  and  other  organs  were  found  much 
more  violently  inflamed  than  those  of  the  rabbit,  probably  on  account  of 
its  living  longer.  No  coagulate  was  found  in  the  stomach ;  it  was  therefore 
digested,  this  being  an  omnivorous  animal. 

The  soft  organs  of  the  rabbit  were  examined  by  Dr.  Brett.  He  found 
arsenic  in  each.  After  finding  a  large  quantity  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  he  submitted  that  organ  to  a  continuous  stream  of  water  for  some 
time ;  when  he  could  no  longer  detect  arsenic  in  the  washings,  he  decom- 
posed the  tissue  with  nitric  acid,  ueutralized,  and  boiled  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  Reinsch's  test,  but  was  unable  to  detect  arsenic. 

I  examined  several  organs  and  muscles  of  the  guinea-pig,  and  found 
arsenic  in  each.  I  also  treated  the  stomach  of  this  animal  in  the  same 
maimer,  and  removed  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  by  hot  water. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  first  experiments  with  albumen, 
I  think  the  facts  proved  by  the  latter  are  weighty  arguments  against 
Liebig's  views.  If  water  so  readily  extracts  arsenious  acid,  both  from  the 
compounds  formed  in  ihe  laboratorv,  and  from  those  which  nature  has 
prepared,  surely  we  may  conclude  that  its  retention  is  simply  mechanical, 
and  afforids  no  ground  for  the  theory  which  that  eminent  chemist  has  raised 
upon  it. — Quarterfy  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
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ON  THE  COMBINATION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID  WITH 

ALBUMEN, 

BT     MB.     KENDALL. 

A  8HOBT  time  since,  I  received  from  a  former  pupil  of  mine,  Mr. 
Edwstfds,  of  Liverpool,  a  communication,  in  reference  to  a  contro- 
versj  which  had  sj^rung^np  in  Liverpool  respeothiff  the  action  of 
albumen  upon  arsemc.  He  at  the  same  time  enclosed  a  paper  which 
he  had  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  that  arsenic  and  albumen  do  not  form  a  perma* 
nent  chemical  compound,  and  requested  me,  if  I  felt  any  interest  in 
the  matter,  to  investigate  it,  and  either  to  confirm  or  refute  his  views. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ffo  much  into  the  subject ;  but  I  have  been 
enabled  to  convince  myself  of  the  baseless  nature  of  the  view  which 
regards  arsenic  as  possessing  energetic  affinity  for  the  albuminous 
substances,  and  the  residting  compound  as  having  great  power  of 
resisting  decomposing  influences. 

The  question  seems  to  be : — Does  arsenious  add  form,  with  albumen, 
fibrin,  &;c.,  a  definite  and  permanent  compound — insoluble  in  water — 
and  not  capable  of  decomposition  without  destroying  the  organic 
structure  with  which  it  is  associated?  Liebig  and  others  afBrm  that 
it  does ;  but  against  this  dictum  of  the  great  master  of  physiological 
chemistry,  murmurs  of  dissent  seem  to  have  been  arising  continually 
from  various  quarters,  until  at  last  they  have  broken  out  in  absolute 
denial. 

The  solution  of  the  question  is  interesting,  not  only  to  the  Chemist 
and  toxicologist,  but  it  has  important  bearings,  physiological  and  patho- 
logical, which  render  it  desirable  that  it  should  receive  a  searching 
investigation.  It  decides  the  point  whether  arsenic  is  or  is  not  a  cor- 
rosive poison — ^whether  it  is  necessary  for  poisons  to  produce  their 
fatal  ^ects  that  they  should  enter  the  circulation.  It  would  settle 
the  much-vexed  question  as  to  the  mode  by  which  inorganic  poisons 
destroy  life. 

The  chemical  theory  of  Liebig  ofiers  such  a  simple  and  beautiful 
explanation  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  confidence 
from  it.  That  theory  is,  that  inorganic  poisons  form  a  permanent 
chemical  compound,  by  uniting  with  the  constituents  of  the  organ 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  breaHng  up  its  organic  structure, 
and  so  destroying  its  vital  fimctions.  This  doctrine  Liebig  applies  to 
the  greater  number  of  metallic  poisons,  including  arsenic.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that,  as^  regards  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate 
of  silver,  &c.,  this  explanation  is  correct ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
assertion,  with  regard  to  arsenic,  may  have  arisen  from  hasty  generaliza- 
tion from  facts  observed  with  regard  to  these  more  chemicmly-active 
substances.  At  all  events,  this  theory  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall, 
as  it  may  be  consistent  with  truth  or  not. 

I  will  now  detail  the  experiments  which  have  led  me  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  theory,  until  I  see  more  satisfactory  reasons  than 
I  have  yet  done  in  support  of  it. 

I  considered  that,  if  arsenic  forms  a  definite  and  permanent  com- 
pound with  albumen,  insoluble  in  water,  each  should  be  capable,  when 
added  in  excess  to  the  other,  of  withdrawing  it  from  its  solution  in 
water ;  and  also,  that  when  the  combination  is  once  effected,  water 
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ahonld  be  onabLe  to  withdraw  either  from  the  other.  The  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Edwards  seem  to  settle  the  latter  point,  and  I 
wjU  now  endeayour  to  illustrate  the  former. 

In  calculating  the  equivalent  quantities  of  each  substance  required 
to  form  the  insoluble  compound,  I  assumed  the  albumen  of  ^^gs  to 
consist  of  about  one  part  anhydrous  albumen  and  five  parts  water, 
and,  taking  the  equivalent  of  albumen  afler  Liebig  to  answer  to  the 
number  7447,  then  100  grains*  of  albumen  of  eggs  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 

I  took  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opaque  arsenious  acid  in  solution,  and 
200  grains  ("double  the  equivalent)  of  albumen  of  eggs,  triturated  them 
together,  and  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  for  BomeaoMrs^taking  care 
not  to  coagulate  vie  albumen;  diluted  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  was  found 
to  contain  arsenic  in  abundance.  The  same  quantity  of  albumen  was 
then  added  to  the  filtrate,  digested,  filtered,  and  tested ;  the  indications 
of  arsenic  did  not  appear  diminished.  More  albumen  was  then  added 
to  the  filtrate  and  treated  as  before,  but  with  the  same  result.  The 
albumen  had  not  the  power  to  remove  the  acid,  and  when  the  fluid 
was  afterwards  coagulated  by  heat  the  result  was  the  same. 

A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  as  before,  was  triturated  with  200 
grains  of  albumen,  digested  at  98°  for  four  hours,  diluted  and  filtered, 
the  coagulate  well  washed  on  the  filter  with  lukewarm  water,  until 
when  about  three  pints  had  passed  through,  no  indications  of  arsenic 
were  obtuned  by  Keinsch's  test  or  HS.  The  remainder  on  the  filter 
was  digested  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolved  with  the  cha- 
racteristic colour  of  aiDumen.  The  acid  solution  was  diluted  and  ex- 
amined for  arsenic  as  before,  but  no  trace  of  it  was  present. 

100  grains  of  albumen  of  eggs  with  five  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
ill  solution  (arsenic  in  great  excess^  were  treated  as  before,  diluted, 
filtered,  and  examined  for  albumen  with  KOs  and  bichloride  of 
mercury.  It  was  found  in  abundance.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  was 
first  doubled,  then  trebled,  but  in  neither  case  had  it  the  power  of 
removing  the  albumen  irom  solution. 

It  would  appear  from  the  forgoing, — that  when  arsenious  acid  and 
albumen  combine  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  acid 
may  be  separated  by  mere  washing  with  water,  and  that,  whether  the 
superfluous  albumen  has  been  coa^lated  by  heat  or  not; — that 
albumen  has  not  the  power  of  withdrawing  arsenious  acid  from 
its  solution  in  water,  and  the  converse  that  arsenious  acid  cannot 
withdraw  albumen  firom  its  soluble  condition.  Also  from  Mr. 
£dwards*s  experiments,  that  the  compound  of  arsenic  and  albumen 
has  the  same  destructive  power  over  animal  life  as  anenic  itself. 

The9e  facts  taken  together  seem  to  me  sufiicient  to  negative  the 
idea  of  that  intimate  chemical  union  which  the  theory  in  question 
supposes.  At  llie  same  time  I  must  acknowledge^  that  there  are 
certain  facts  which  give  support  to  the  idea  of  a  chemical  combination, 
the  strongest  of  which  is  tne  great  power  of  resistance  to  the  putre- 
fiictive  fermentation  which  organic  matter  acquires  by  contact  with 
arsenious  acid.  May  not  the  afiSmity  between  these  substances  be 
something  similar  to  that  between  porous  matter  and  organized 
tissues,  with  certain  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  in  which  the  compound 
formed  is  probably  mechanical  ? 

In  examining  the  action  of  albiimen  upon  corrosive  sublimate  and 

2h2 
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Bitrate  of  silver,  whicli  I^  have  just  done  Tery  cursorilj,  I  find  that 
each  salt  fiilfils  the  conditions  I  before  insisted  on. 

When  albumen  is  mixed  with  either  salt  they  mutually  precipitate 
each  other  perfectly  from  their  solutions,  and  uie  compound  formed 
is  not  capame  of  separation  by  washing  with  water. 

Strat/ord'On-Avan^  March  20, 1850. 


ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  RHUBARB ;  AND  PRODUCTION 
OF  A  NEW  COLOURING  MATTER,  ERYTHROSIN. 

DT  H.  OABOT. 

Om  adding  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  to  one  part  of  coarsely-powdered 
rhubarb,  in  a  wide-mouthed,  stoppered  bottle,  a  brisk  reaction  speedily 
takes  place,  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  swelling  up  of  the  mixture.  Tliis  reaction  commences 
almost  immediately  with  indigenous  rhubarb,  but  less  energetically  with 
the  foreign  varieties.  A  temperature  of  from  60*  to  70^  Fah.,  however,- 
is  necessary  to  commence  the  action. 

After  leaving  the  ingredients  in  contact  for  two  days,  the  foreign  rhu- 
barb acquires  a  pulpy  consistence  and  orange  yellow  colour,  the  acid  being 
almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  solid  residue.  The  indigenous  rhubarb,  on 
the  other  hand,  assumes  the  condition  of  a  bright  chrome-yellow  pulp, 
floating  on  an  acid  liquor. 

On  diluting  the  mixtures  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  stnuning 
through  doth,  washing,  pressing,  and  drying  the  solid  residues,  tliere  re- 
mains, from  the  indigenous  rhubarb,  a  bright  yellow,  and  from  foreign 
rhubarb,  an  orange-coloured  powder.  Indigenous  rhubarb  yields  fh>m  8.5 
to  10  per  cent.,  and  foreign  rhubarb  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  this  product. 

The  author  proposes  the  name  Erylkroain  for  this  product,  in  consequence 
of  the  property  it  possesses  of  being  reddened  by  alkalis. 

Properties  of  Erythrosin — After  being  dried,  eiy throsin  is  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  or  orange  agglomerated  powder,  which  acquires  a  shining  appear- 
ance on  being  pounded  in  a  mortar.  It  is  perfectly  tasteless  ;  the  odour 
slightly  aromatic  and  nitrous,  arising  probably  from  the  presence  of  a 
little  nitrous  acid  in  combination,  which  washing  will  not  remove. 

Action  of  Heat — When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  g^ass  tube, 
abundance  of  yellow  vapours  of  rhabarbaric  acid  are  given  oflE^  which  con- 
dense into  a  vellow  crust  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  leave  a  white  residue 
of  lime,  which  is  more  abundant  in  the  erythrosin  ftom  foreign  than  ftom 
indigenous  rhubarb. 

Action  of  Water. — Cold  water  has  but  little  action  on  erythrosm,  merely 
acquiring  a  slight  yellow  colour  ;  but  if  it  be  boiled,  the  liquid  acquires  a 
reddish  amber  colour,  and  becomes  slightly  acid.  This  acidity  appears  to 
arise  from  the  presence  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  not  previously  removed  by 
the  washings ;  for  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  rhabarbaric  acid,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  redden  potash.  When  evaporated  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  liquor  deposits  a  gelatinous  matter,  having  all  the 
characters  of  pectin. 

Action  of  Alcohol^  Cold  alcohol  has  little  action  upon  it :  it  acquires  an 
amber  colour,  which  becomes  deeper  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  finally 
assumes  the  reddish-yellow  colour  of  Malaga  wine.  After  treating  it  seven 
or  eight  successive  times  with  boiling  spirit,  all  soluble  matter  is  removed, 
and  the  solutions  all  redden  litmus  paper. 

On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  yellow  flocculent  deposit  is 
formed,  together  with  a  crystalline  pellicle  over  the  surface  ;  but  no  crys- 
tals are  deposited  on  cooUng.    A  dry  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
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all  the  spirit  away,  and  this  is  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  having  some  resemblance  to  Spanish  tobacco.  It 
has  a  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  a  mucilaginous  and  slightly  acid  taste, 
quite  different  from  that  of  rhubarb. 

This  substance  is  entirely  dissolred  by  repeatedly  treating  it  with  hot 
alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  a  granular  substance  of  a  sulphur 
yellow  colour  is  obtained,  the  surface  of  which  acquires  an  orange  tint, 
from  exposure  to  the  air. 

This  substance  possesses  all  the  physical  and  the  principal  chemical 
characters  attributed  by  Brandes  to  rhabarbaric  acid,  and  by  Geiger  to 
rhabarbarine. 

The  erythrosin  of  indigenous  and  of  exotic  rhubarb  afford  products 
which  are  perfectly  identical,  excepting  that  that  of  indigenous  rhubarb 
yields  a  larger  proportion  of  the  rhabarbaric  add. 

Erythrosin  of  indigenous  rhubarb  yielded: — 

Bhabarbaric  acid 85.0 

Insoluble  matter  15.0 

loa.o 

Erythrosin  of  exotic  rhubarb  yielded: — 

Rhabarbaric  acid 60.0 

Insoluble  matter  40.0 


100.0 

Action  of  Ether. — From  the  action  of  ether  on  the  substance  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  perfect  solvent  for  rhabarbaric 
acid.  It  exliausts  the  erythrosin  entirely  of  that  principle  when  aided  by 
the  application  of  heat. 

ActioH  of  Alkalis.— 'Whea  erythrosin  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
alkalis,  it  immediately  acquires  an  intense  purplish-red  colour.  It  is  this 
combination  which  is  most  deserving  of  attention,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  the  colour  produced,  which  may  probably  admit  of  application  in  the 
arts. 

If  one  part  of  caustic  potash  be  added  to  two  parts  of  erythrosin,  and 
thirty  parts  of  water,  a  purplish-red  solution  will  be  obtained,  whidi  will 
have  acquired  its  full  intensity  of  colour  after  standing  for  a  few  days. 
After  filtering  the  liquor  through  cotton,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  month  with- 
out alteration,  and  may  be  used  as  a  colouring  agent.  In  fact,  one  part  of 
erythrosin  will  thus  afford  as  much  colour  as  six  parts  of  cochineal  If  a 
few  drops  of  the  alkaline  solution  be  added  to  a  piece  of  chalk  or  mag- 
nesia, it  will  be  absorbed,  and  will  form  a  rose-coloured  powder,  as  bright 
as  if  coloured  with  carmine. 

Eiythro$ate  of  AmmoniOt  after  driving  off  the  excess  of  ammonia,  pos- 
sesses tlie  same  properties  'as  the  potash  salt ;  but  its  colouring  power  is 
more  than  four  times  greater.  It  may  be  advantageously  used  for  colour- 
ing soaps,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. — Journal  de  Pharmacie, 


ON  THE  COLOURING  MATTER  OBTAINABLE  FROM  THE 
DEPOSIT  IN  TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB. 

BT  MR.  JOHN  COBB. 

Mant  of  your  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmade 
et  de  Chimie,  of  January,  the  description  of  a  peculiar  colouring  matter, 
caUed  by  Mons.  Garot  **£rythrose,"  and  obtained  by  him  by  treating 
coarsely-powdered  rhubarb  by  nitric  acid,  washing  the  residue,  and  sub- 
sequeatly  treating  it  with  liq.  ammonie,  or  potassn.    I  have  undertaken 
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some  experiments  with  the  view  of  discoTering  some  mordant,  hy  the  aid 
of  whidi  the  ^  Erythrose'*  might  he  employed  as  a  dye.  In  this  I  baTO 
been  uosuooessfu],  hut  in  the  course  of  these  experiments  I  was  induced  to 
consider  whether  the  deposit  which  almost  invariably  takes  pUice  in  tincture 
of  rhubarb  after  it  has  been  prepared  a  short  time  might  not  he  attributable 
to  the  slow  action  of  the  Qxyxen  of  the  air,  and  whether  the  result  might 
not  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  tlie  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
rhubarb  by  nitric  acid.  On  collecting  and  drying  a  portion  of  the  said 
deposit  my  suppositions  were  fully  oonfirmod. 

Five  grains  of  the  dried  deposit  treated  with  5ij«  li<l«  ammon.  F^  gave  a 
deep  carmine  solution,  leaving  1.75  grains  of  residue  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid.  I  found  that  fifteen 
minims  of  this  solution,  and  consequently  less  than  balf-»-grain  of  the 
solid  colouring  principle,  sufficed  to  give  a  colour  to  ^iv.  of  proof  spkit, 
deeper  and  far  more  brilliant  than  that  produced  by  eight  gnuns  of 
cochineal ;  fifteen  minims  gave  to  ^i.  cretse  precip.  a  finer  colour  than  that 
produced  by  ten  grains  of  cochineal,  and  as  fine  as  that  produced  by  one 
grain  of  carmine.  Considering  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
and  that  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  waste  product  it  is  expenseless,  this 
substance  appears  to  me  worthy  of  attention  as  a  substitute  for  coehineal 
and  carmine  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  mm-ticid  powders,  dentifrices, 
tinctures,  waters,  &c.  Acids  destroy  the  colour,  and  are  consequently 
incompatible  with  it. 

172,  New  Bond  Street,  April  20,  1850. 


OXIDE  OP  ZINC  AS  A  PIGMENT. 

BT  M.  CHEVALIEB. 

Thb  following  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc 
for  painting,  is  extracted  from  a  report  made  to  the  Sodety  for  the  en- 
Gouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  <tf  Paris,  by  M.  Chevalier : 

The  idea  of  'employing  the  oxide  and  carbonate  of  zinc  in  painting  is 
not  new.  In  1780,  M.  Courtois,  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Academy 
of  Dijon,  presented,  through  M.  Guyton-Morveau,  a  sample  of  zinc  white, 
which  was  found  to  possess  the  property  of  unalterability  by  atmospheric 
influences.  In  1783,  Guyton-Morveau  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Dijon,  a  dissertation  on  the  employment  of  zinc  white  in 
painting.  In  this  dissertation,  Guyton-Morreau,  after  having  shown  that 
the  use  of  white  lead  ought  to  be  abandoned,  both  on  aeoount  of  health  and 
its  proneness  to  change  in  colour,  gave  an  account  of  the  various  experi- 
ments which  he  had  made  on  different  substances,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  i)erfect  white.  These  substances  were  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  <^ 
baryta,  borate  of  lime,  tartrate  of  Lime,  saccha^ale  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  bismuth  ;  of  these  the  tartrate  of  Ume 
alone  appeared  to  ofi^  any  advantage.  He  then  made  a  variety  of  expe- 
riments with  the  oxides  of  tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  manganese,  and  zinc  ; 
and  the  results  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oxides  of  tin  and  zinc 
were  those  only  which  could  be  employed  in  painting.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  last  oxide  (zinc),  he  employed— 1st,  the  solutions  of  salts  of  zinc  and 
caustic  alkalies  ;  2nd,  the  calcination  of  the  metal,  either  alone  or  with 
nitre  ;  3rd,  the  calcination  of  the  metal  in  a  crucible,  placed  horizontally 
in  a  reverberator^'  furnace,  causing  the 'flowers  of  zinc  produced  to  pass 
l^rough  water,  fbr  the  purpose  of  separating  the  particles  of  metal 
not  oxidized  ;  and,  lastly,  rubbing  down  the  oxide  with  a  small  quantity 
of  alumina  or  chalk.  Subsequentiy .  Guyton  having  found  the  calcination 
in  a  crucible  to  be  imperfect,  laborious,  and  even  dangerous  to  the  woric- 
men,  he  proposed  tlie  employment  of  an  apparatus  conatmcted  on  entizely 
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new  principles,  and  with  which  he  obtained  great  success  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  oxide. 

By  his  experiments,  made  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Academy,  presided 
crer  by  the  Prince  de  Clonde,  Guyton  showed  that  paintings  executed 
with  tartrate  of  lime,  tin  white,  and  zinc  white,  all  of  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  had  not  sensibly  changed 
in  colour.  At  this  period,  the  price  of  zinc  white  was  about  5s.  6d.  per 
pound  for  the  first  quality,  and  about  3s.  6d.  for  the  second  quality. 

As  zinc  white  was  of  a  less  drying  nature  than  white  lead,  Guyton 
recommended  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  calcined  sulphate  of  zinc, 
which  at  once  imparted  a  drying  quality.  In  1796,  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
UarringtOD,  near  laverpodl,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  use  of  zinc  white,  as 
a  substitute  for  white  lead.  Guyton  claimed  for  himself  the  priority  of 
this  discovery,  which  be  proved  belonged  to  himself,  and  referred  to  the 
fbmaoe  he  had  employed,  and  the  various  drawings  on  the  subject  which 
he  had  exhibited  at  Dijon ;  more  than  that,  in  1781,  M.  Courtois  had  a 
manufactory  in  full  operation,  and  warehouses  open  for  the  sale  of  ziuc 
'  white,  both  at  Paris  and  Dijon. 

In  1786,  a  commission,  composed  of  MM.  Laporterie,  San6,  Fraboulct 
Guignan,  and  Brurg^res  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
use  of  zinc  white  in  painting.    Their  report  says: — 

'*  1,  That  the  painting  with  zinc  white  furnishes  a  beautif^il  white 
colour,  a  little  less  lively  than  that  of  white  lead.* 

**  2.  That  the  odour  of  painting  with  zinc  white  was  not  so  strong  and 
disagreeable  as  that  of  white  lead. 

'*  3.  That  the  zinc  white  took  six  days  to  dry,  whilst  the  white  lead 
paint  dried  on  the  fourth  day.t 

'*  4.  That  eight  ounces  of  zinc  white,  requiring  an  equal  weight  of  nut 
oil,  covered  a  surface  of  rather  more  than  thirty -six  square  feet ;  that 
eight  ounces  of  white  lead,  requiring  three  ounces  of  oil,  covered  only 
fifteen  square  feet." 

The  committee  made  these  experiments  on  the  cabins  of  the  Languedoc, 
and  recommend  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  introduce  the  use  of  zinc  white 
into  the  navy. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  National  Institute  of  France,  in  1808,  by  MM, 
Fourcroy,  Bertholet,  and  Yauquelin,  relative  to  the  manufactory  of  M. 
Mollerat,  we  find  the  following  passage: — 

'*  Amongst  the  products  of  M.  Mollerat's  establishment,  the  manufacture 
of  zinc  white  occupies  a  prominent  place,  the  employment  of  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended ;  its  disadvantages  are  so  trifling,  when 
compared  with  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  use  of  white  lead, 
that  its  adoption  for  the  painting  of  houses  cannot  reasonably  be  rejected. 
In  addition  to  salubrity,  it  unites  the  following  advantages: — The  tints  of 
colour  it  furnishes  are  purer,  and  more  clearly  defined  ;  its  lustre  does  not 
tarnish ;  and  quantity  for  quantity,  it  covers  a  larger  superficies  than  white 
lead.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  spread  so  well  under  the  brush,  but  this 
defect  18  remedied  by  charging  the  brush  oftener  with  paint,  or  by  giving 
an  extra  coat.  If  people  who  paint  their  rooms  were  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  use  of  white  lead,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
employment  would  be  much  restricted  ;  but  few  precautions  are  usually 
taken  to  avoid  a  danger  which  is  not  generally  known,  or  at  least  is  re- 
garded as  uncertain  and  distant.  It  is,  however,  well  proved  that  many 
oompUunta,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  other  assignable  cause,  are 
in  reality  occasioned  by  emanations  from  lead,  which  are  at  all  times 

*  The  mannfiietpre  of  zinc  idiitehad  not  then  been  brought  to  its  present  perfection, 
t  The  addition  of  driers  of  suitable  strength  has  overcome  this  ol^ectian. 
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iDJurions  to  health.  Tlianks  arc  due  to  M.  Mollerat  for  turning  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  manufacture  of  an  article  of  such  great  utility." 

In  1821,.M.  Dural-Lecannes  executed  a  portrait  for  M.  Laasaigne,  in 
which  he  employed  the  oxide  of  zinc.  This  picture,  which  we  have  now 
before  us,  has  all  the  freshness  and  clearness  of  its  white  tints  preserved 
quite  unimpaired. 

In  1844,  M.  lilatthiew  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Farb  Academy 
of  Sciences,  on  a  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  white.  M. 
Matthiew,  however,  did  not  make  this  process  known,  though  he  strongly 
dwelt  on  the  advantage  of  the  substitution  of  zinc  white  for  white  lead,  in 
piunting.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  that  had  been  done  by  Courtois, 
GuytoU'Morveau,  Atkinson,  Mollerat,  Duval-Lecannes,  Matthiew,  and 
Conte,  the  zinc  white  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  to  any  extent, 
and  it  is  fr»m  the  exertions  of  M.  Leclaire,  on  this  subject,  that  public 
attention  has  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
zinc  white. — Patent  Journal 


IMPORTATION  OF  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  DUTY  FREE. 

A  coMUUNicATioN  has  been  made  to  the  Customs'  authorities  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  stating 
that  he  had  received  the  commands  of  their  Lordships  to  transmit  to 
them  for  their  information  a  communication  from  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
a  memorial,  praying  that  a  material  denominated  grey  oxide  of  zinc  may 
be  henceforth  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  without  payment  of  duty; 
and  that  he  was  directed  to  state  that  their  Lordships  of  the  l^reasury  at 
present  concur  with  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Trade  in  considering  that  the  article  in  question  should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty.  It  was,  however,  the  wish  of  their  Lordsliips  that  it  should  be 
understood  by  the  Commissioners  that  if  it  should  appear  to  them  that 
there  is  any  substantial  difference  or  distinction  between  white  oxide  of 
zinc  (which  is  already  by  Treasury  order  admissible  free  of  duty)  and 
grey  oxide  of  zinc,  their  Lordships  would  be  prepared,  upon  being  fur- 
nished witli  adequate  information  firom  scientific  persons  upon  the  subject, 
to  recGfnsider  their  decision.  It  appears  from  competent  authority  that 
the  material  is  an  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  produced  during  the  process 
employed  for  extracting  metallic  zinc  from  the  ore,  and  that  the  grey 
colour  which  it  bears  results  from  its  admixture  with  portions  of  coke 
placed  with  the  ore  in  the  retorts  used  for  the  smelting  process,  and  that 
the  only  preparation  to  which  the  substance  thus  obtaii^  is  tlien  subjected 
to  consists  in  crushing  and  sifting  it,  and  on  consideration  of  the  matter 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  it  has  been  directed  that  in  future  grey 
oxide,  equally  with  white  oxide,  of  zinc  is  to  be  admissible  duty  free. 


ON  PASSIVE  AND  ACTIVE  OXYGEN ;  ON  SUPEROXIDE, 
OZONE,  CHLORDJE-WATER,  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

DT  DR.  A.  BUCHNBB. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  oxygen  that  it  preserves, 
in  a  gaseous  state  and  at  a  low  temperature,  a  certain  inactivity  from 
which  it  can  only.be  roused  by  the  influence  of  water,  electricity,  increased 
heat,  phosphorus,  and  other  agents.  Many  very  combustible  substances, 
such  as  hydrogen,  sulphur,  selenium,  charcoal,  iron,  zinc,  &c  are  not 
oxidized  by  dry  oxygen  at  the  common  temperature ;  but  as  soon  as 
water,  electricity,  or  a  higher  temperature  (which  reagents  are  of  them- 
selves not  able  to  change  these  b(>lies)  co-operate,  the  oxygen  b^ins  to 
act,  and  oxidation  soon  takes  place. 
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Professor  Schonbein  has  made  the  interestiiig  discovery  that  phosphorus 
moistened  with  water  possesses,  from  its  tendency  to  become  oxidised  eren 
at  common  temperature,  tho  power  of  rousing  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  activity,  the  same  as  electricity  or  an  increased  temperature,  so 
that  the  combining  tendency  imparted  to  it  by  the  phosphorus  is  pro- 
pagated even  to  those  particles  of  oxygen  which  cannot  combine  with 
phosphorus.  Schonbein  calls  the  thus  produced  state  of  the  oxygen, 
ozone;  considering  that  it  is  yet  mixed  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  ozone  might  be  called  raperorufeo/' nitrogen,  just  as  Th^nard  de- 
nominates the  analogous  state  of  oxygen  united  with  water,  superoxide  of 
hydrogen,  Berzelius  calls  the  altered  state  in  general  AUotropy,  if  the  sub- 
stance cannot  be  decomposed;  and  laomerimn  when  it  can  be  decomposed. 
These  words  certainly  give  us  names,  but  no  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  altered  tendency  and  condition.  If  oxygen  be  excited  by  chlorine  and 
water  to  increased  and  altered  activity,  we  call  the  agent  chiorine  water, 
chloride  of  lime,  ffv.  If  the  oxygen  be  furnished  by  the  oxide  of  a  metal  in 
a  condensed  state,  fit  for  activity,  we  call  the  compound  a  superoxide  or 
hyperoxide. 

Professor  Schonbein,  of  Basle,  has  recently  made  and  published  (Pogyen' 
dorfTeAnn.  d.  Phye.  und  Chemie,  Ixxviii,  162)  some  nice  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  superoxide  of  lead  on  oxidisAble  substances,  which  prove  that 
the  superoxides  of  lead  as  well  as  other  hyperoxides,  e.  g.,  peroxide  of 
manganese,  chromic  acid,  &c.  have  the  same  effect  as  ozone. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  tho  oxidation  of  its  potassium,  so 
that  the  liberated  iodine  colours  starch  blue  ;  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  changed  into  ferridcyanide  of  potassium;  fresh  prepared 
tincture  of  guaiacum  becomes  blue ;  hyponitric  acid  by  oxidation  becomes 
nitric  acid ;  sulphurous  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid ;  indigo  and  other 
organic  colouring  substances  become  oxidized  and  decolorized.  Also  pow- 
dered charcoal  is  partly  oxidised  by  superoxide  of  lead,  by  which  oxide  of 
lead  is  generated,  whi<ii  is  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  add.  Common  metals, 
such  as  zinc,  lead,  arsenic,  &c.  are  oxidized  by  the  reduction  of  the  super- 
oxide into  common  oxide  of  lead.  Chloride  of  tin,  or  salts  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  tin,  and  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  are  dianged  into  stannic 
acid  and  oxide  of  iron.  Peroxide  of  manganese  can  be  oxidized  and 
changed  into  red  permanganic  acid  ;  if  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese 
be  mixed  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  heated  to  a  boiling  temperature  with 
diluted  nitric  acid,  a  magnificent  red  liquid  is  obtained,  which  contains, 
besides  hypermanganic  acid,  nitrate  of  lead.  —  Buchner*s  Bq)eitoriumf 
1849,  Bd.  iv.,  p.  234. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  GALVANIC  CELL  WITHOUT  ZINC  OR 

ANY  OTHER  EXCITING  METAL. 

DT   DR.  H.  AEIN8CB. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  an  electric  current  can  be  produced  by 
the  chemical  combination  of  two  substances,  as  a  base  with  an  acid,  even 
without  the  co-operation  of  metals,  this  kmd  of  exdtation  has  but  rarely 
been  employed.  I  have  succeeded  in  constructing  a  cell,  which  substantiates 
this  phenomenon  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  is  a  step  nearer  to  the 
possibility  of  employing  the  dectric  current,  instead  of  steam  and  other 
powers,  for  workLig  madiines.  A  common  day  cell,  as  described  by  me 
in  the  Jahrbueh,  xvi.,  p.  9,  is  filled  with  coarsely-powdered  coke,  and  a 
small  coke  cylinder  for  conducting  the  current,  and  moistened  with  nitric 
add  ;  this  filled  cell  is  placed  iu  a  rather  large  beer  glass,  which  is  also 
filled  with  ooarsdy-powdered  coke,  likewise  containing  a  small  cylinder  of 
coke  for  conducting  away  the  current.     The  external  ooke  powder  is 
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moistened  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt;  and  the  oondacting  wires, 
which  are  fastened  to  iron  pegs,  are  introduced  into  the  bored  ooke 
cylinders.  The  current  which  is  thus  produced  is  so  strong,  that  a  small 
dtectro-magnet  could  draw  half  a  pound.  It  consisted  of  iron  wires  of  the 
thickness  of  a  quill,  and  was  five  times  coiled  with  copper-wire  of  a  quarter 
millimeter  thickness.  A  large  electro-magnet,  constructed  of  aa  iron  bar 
one  and  a  half-indh  thick,  and  coiled  with  copper- wire  one  and  a  half* 
millimeter  thick,  was  not  at  all  affected  hy  it.  Weak  currents  act  then- 
foze  oalj  upon  smaller  masses  of  iron  and  spirals  of  thin  wire.  On  causing 
the  aboye  current  to  act  upon  a  small  electro-magnetic  machine,  the  effect 
was  distinctly  felt  by  the  moistened  hands  ;  but  on  connecting  it  with  one 
of  my  large  machines,  it  was  hardlj  possible  to  bear  the  effect  which  it 
had  on  the  moistened  hand,  and  the  spark  was  very  distinct  From  this 
it  follows  that  the  exciting  metal  (zinc,  iron,  &c  &&),  can  be  entirely 
dispensed  vrith,  and  that  by  mere  chemiod  combination  a  powerful  cur* 
rent  can  be  produced,  winch  may  even  be  increased  by  the  common 
auxiliaries.  If  we  consider  that  those  combinations  might  be  eflfected 
in  cells,  which  are  usually  made  in  laboratories,  it  wUl  easily  be  per- 
ceived how  the  hitherto  wasted  chemical  power  might  be  employed  as 
motive  force,  or  for  decomposing  water,  and  the  thus  obtained  products, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  employed  for  heating  and  illumination,  and  that,  if 
tills  discovery  be  further  investigated  and  brought  to  greater  perfection, 
an  entire  revolution  must  take  place  in  our  technical  and  mercantile 
relations. — Jahrlf.f»  PraeL  Pharm^  Bd.  xix. 

NEW  GUNPOWDER. 

M.  AuasNDBB,  assayer  at  the  Mint  of  Constantinople,  has  succeeded  in 
making  gunpowder,  which  is  said  to  be  much  more  powerful  than  commoa 
gunpowder,  of  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  chlorate  of  potash 
with  sugar.  The  following  are  the  proportions  which  have  been  found  to 
answer  best : — 

Crystallised  prussiate  of  potash,  dried  1  part 

White  sugar    1  part 

Chlorate  of  potash 2  parts 

These  ingredients  are  separately  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  then  inti- 
mately mixed  by  the  hand.  In  operating  on  any  quantity,  the  mixture  is 
moistened  with  a  little  water  and  beaten  in  a  mortar,  after  which  it  may 
be  granulated  by  passing  it  through  a  sieve,  or  it  may  be  used  in  fine 
powder. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  to  whom  M.  Augendre  addressed  a 
communication  with  reference  to  tliis  explosive  compound,  referred  the 
subject  to  a  commission  consisting  of  MM.  Poibert  and  Morin,  who 
reported  thereon  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  advantages  of  this  gunpowder  are  : 

1.  That  it  is  formed  of  substances  having  a  fixed  and  determinate  com- 
position, which  enables  us  to  depend  upon  obtaining  a  product  uniform  in 
strength. 

2.  That  these  substances  are  unalterable  by  the  action  of  either  dry  or 
damp  air,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  charcoal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  gun- 
powder. 

3.  That  the  manufacture  requires  less  time,  and  that  larger  quantities  of 
the  ingredients  may  be  stored  away,  and  be  combined  as  occasion  may 
require,  thus  rendering  large  powder  magazines  unnecessary. 

4.  That  the  dynamic  effect  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  gun- 
powder. 
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6.  That  the  product  in  fine  powder  being  equally  aa  effective  as  that  in 
the  state  of  grain,  enables  us  to  obtain  the  various  substances  of  which  it 
is  composed  in  the  slate  of  an  impalpable  powder  by  means  of  ventilatidi, 
and  mixing  them  in  the  dry  state  in  a  leathern  barrel,  taming  on  its  owa 
axis. 

6.  That  the  prussiate  of  potash  is  not  poisonous,  but  simply  a  saUne 
purgative  salt 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  are  : — 

1.  That  the  chlorate  oi  i>otash  contained  in  this  powder  causes  the 
oxidation  of  steel  fire-arms,  and  thus  confines  the  employment  of  this 
powder  to  artillery. 

2.  That  it  is  more  readily  inflamed  than  ordinary  gunpowder,  although 
much  less  so  than  all  the  gunpowders  which  have  hitherto  been  made  con- 
taining chlorate  of  potash. 


[^The/oUounng  was  accidentaJbf  omitted  last  mcntlL] 

THE  ALLEGED  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHLOROFOBM  BY 

THIEVES. 

BT  JOHN  SNOW,  ILB. 

In  two  recent  cases  of  robbery,  it  has  been  asserted  that  chloroform  was 
used  to  render  the  victims  insensible  ;  and,  although  no  real  evidence  has 
appeared  of  such  having  been  the  fact^  yet  the  statement  has  gained  great 
publicity  through  the  newspapers,  and  the  sentences  on  the  prisoners 
have  apparently  been  rendered  more  severe  by  the  allegation. 

It  can  readily  be  shown  that,  if  thieves  and  prostitutes  were  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  public  streets,  in  the  manner  alleged,  the 
attempt  would  only  lead  to  their  instant  detection  on  the  spot  The  sen- 
sation of  pungency  in  the  nostrils  and  throat  that  is  caused  by  this  agent, 
when  its  vapour  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  effect  on  the 
senaorium,  is  so  strong  and  peculiar,  that  no  person  can  take  a  single 
inspiration  without  being  aware  that  he  is  inhaling  something  very  un- 
usual. Chloroform,  in  fact,  can  never  be  administered  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  party  taking  it,  unless  by  main  force,  which  has  to  be  used  in 
the  case  of  cliildren  who  are  not  old  enough  to  be  reasoned  into  taking  it 
li  a  child  be  asleep  when  the  process  of  inhalation  is  commenced,  it  nearly 
always  awakes  before  being  made  insensible,  however  gently  the  vapour 
may  be  insinuated.  As  breathing  is  perfectly  under  tiie  control  of  the 
will,  a  person  would,  on  finding  such  a  strange  attempt  being  made  on 
him  in  the  public  streets,  instantly  hold  his  breath,  and  use  all  his  powers 
of  resistance  to  repel  the  assault  And  supposing;  the  handkerchief,  whidi 
IS  the  alleged  weapon,  were  held  forcibly  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts,  yet  he  would  be  able  to  struggle  as  long,  whilst  hold- 
ing his  own  breath,  aa  if  another  person  were  trying  to  prevent  his  breath- 
ing by  the  method  called  Burking.  When  it  is  recollected  that  a  race  (tf 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  can  be  nm  in  one  breath,  these  struggles,  it 
will  be  perceived,  would  last  long  enough  to  attract  a  crowd. 

It  is  not  difllcult  to  understand  how  the  report  of  the  above  use  of  chlo- 
roform first  gained  currency.  The  first  accounts  of  the  use  of  this  agent 
in  surgery  and  midwifery  which  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  contained 
a  description  of  its  fruity  odour  and  its  administration  on  a  handkerdiief^ 
but  nothing  was  said  of  its  pungency.  Henoe,  many  persons,  as  I  had 
experience,  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  used  for  eflecting 
robberies.  By  and  by,  as  it  was  reported,  a  person  who  had  fallen  down 
in  the  street  thought,  on  coming  to  himself,  that  he  recollected  something 
of  a  handkerchief  being  appll^  to  his  face,  and  the  insensibility  from 
whkh  he  had  just  recovered  was  attributed  to  ehlorofixrm.    It  is  most 
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likely,  if  this  was  anything  more  than  the  ingenious  invention  of  the 
reporter,  that  the  individual  in  question  had  taken  a  fit.  The  paragraph, 
however,  was  a  very  suitahle  one  for  quotation ;  and  the  idea  having 
gained  general  credence,  it  is  prohable  that  we  shall  often  hear  of  it,  as 
prosecutors  who  have  to  account  for  being  in  disreputable  places  and  com- 
pany, instead  of  the  usual  excuse  of  having  been  dining  out,  will  try  to 
remember  something  of  a  handkerchief. 

I  do  not  wish  to  apply  this  explanation  to  the  case  tried  last  week  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  I  cannot  explain  how  the  prosecutor  got  to  the  room 
of  the  prisoners  ;  but  I  wish  to  state  very  distinctly  my  conviction  that 
it  was  not  by  means  of  chloroform,  and  that,  if  anything  was  administered 
on  a  handkerchief  in  Whitechapel,  it  must  have  been  some  agent  unknown 
to  medical  men,  and  which,  if  the  police  could  discover  it,  would  probably 
be  of  great  service  to  humanity  in  the  hands  of  legitimate  practitioners. 
In  the  case  tried  on  Saturday  at  the  Surrey  adjourned  sessions,  it  is  given 
in  evidence  that  the  prisoner  suddenly  passed  a  handkerchief  across  a 
man's  face  in  the  street ;  they  afterwards  went  into  a  public-house,  and 
were  seen  there  by  a  policeman,  drinking  together.  The  man  after  tills 
became  insensible,  and  was  robbed  by  the  prisoner.  The  insensibility  is 
attributed  to  chloroform  on  the  handkerchief,  which  was  suddenly  passed 
across  the  man's  face  before  he  went  into  the  public-house.  This  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  that  agent  will  perceive  to  hd 
impossible. — London  Medical  Gazette, 

FriA  Street,  Soko,  Feb.  llth,  1850. 


The  above  very  clear  and  conclusive  statement  ought  to  be  widely  cir- 
culated, as  a  protection  to  the  public  against  imposition.  The  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  chloroform  in  the  hands  of  pickpockets  is  still  prevalent, 
and  we  have  recently  seen  several  police  reports  in  which  the  alleged  ap- 
plication of  a  "  saturated  rag  or  handkerchier*  was  apparently  assumed 
to  be  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  The  following  case  occurred  during 
the  month  of  March,  and  is,  we  believe,  up  to  the  present  time  under 
litigation. 

Mr.  Amiss  Tailor,  65,  Conduit  Street,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Hardwick 
for  an  assault  on  Mr.  J.  Cunnington,  of  10,  Gloster  Place,  Kentish  Town. 
The  oomplainaift  deposed  that  he  called  on  the  defendant  on  the  6th  of 
March  to  see  his  nephew  (defendant's  partner),  who  was  not  at  home. 
After  some  conversation  defendant  told  him  he  must  leave  the  shop,  took 
him  by  the  arm,  and  turned  him  round.  He  then  drew  a  damp  handker- 
chief over  his  mouth  and  nose  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  shop ;  Uie 
handkerchief  smelt  like  putrid  meat.  He  had  scarcely  reached  R^nt 
Street,  a  distance  of  a  few  yards,  when  he  felt  an  extraordinary  sensation 
in  his  head,  and  partially  lost  his  senses.  He  met  a  friend,  who  assisted 
him  to  an  omnibus,  but  how  he  readied  home  he  could  not  tell.  He  f(^t 
as  if  he  liad  been  salivated,  his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  discharged  profusely, 
sores  broke  out  on  his  mouth,  and  he  had  been  ill  ever  since. 

Mr.  Sandys,  surgeon,  described  the  symptoms  in  similar  terms.  Con- 
gestion of  the  brain  and  a  severe  cold  might  produce  similar  symptoms. 
He  was  not  acquainted  with  any  medicinfld  agent  whidi  would  suddenly 
produce  such  an  effect.  The  patient  was  much  excited  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  with  his  nephew. 

The  defendant  absolutely  denied  the  charge.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  complainant  was  likely  to  call,  and  could  not  have  had  a  handkerchief 
prepared  as  described.  The  case  having  been  adjourned  fbr  the  production 
of  lurtber  evidence,  it  was  proved  that  the  defendant  had  no  handkerchief 
in  his  hand  at  the  time.  Two  medical  witnesses  proved  the  inconsistency 
of  the  offence  and  its  all^^  result,  with  a^y  known  fiu^ts  or  expenenoe. 
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and  the  charge  was  dismissed  by  the  magistrate.  The  affair,  however, 
does  not  end  here.  The  defendant  having  been  injured  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  report  of  the  case,  and  the  charge  having  subsequently  been 
proved  to  originate  in  a  delusion,  or  something  worse,  further  proceedings 
are  in  progress,  the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff  having  changed  places. 

The  exposure  of  such  delusions  is  necessary  for  two  reasons :  first,  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  the  swell  mob  as  to  the  supposed  value  of  chloroform 
for  the  purposes  of  their  craft;  and  secondly,  to  frustrate  attempts  at  im- 
position. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE   BARKS  OF  ftHAMNUS  FRANQULA  AKD 

R.  CATHARTICA. 

BT  U.  BIN8WAXOBR., 

Thb  bnrk  of  the  stem  of  Bhamuua  Frangula  was  examined  in  1828  by 
Get  her  (Brande's  Archie,/,  Pharm,  xxvi.,  p.  1.)  and  he  obtained  from  the 
fresh  bark  by  distillation  : 

A  trace  of  volatile  oil 
Frussic  acid 
From  1000  parts  of  the  dry  bark  : 

Wax 5 

Chlorophylle  17.5 

Acrid  bitter  extractive  matter,  combined  with  a  small )  .^ 
quantity  of  phy teumacoUa,  malate,  and  muriate  of  lime  ) 

UncrystalUzable  sugar 6 

Yellow  resinous  colouring  matter  27 

Albumen 18.6 

Gum,  with  a  small  quantity  of  malate,  muriate,  and  sul-  >  g. 

phate  of  potash  and  calcareous  salts    S 

Extractive  matter  and  phy  teumacolla,  sugar,  malate  of  lime, )  . . 

and  muriate  of  potash    \ 

Vhbsphate  of  lime  and  some  alumina Ul 

Malate  of  lime  and  magnesia '. 20 

Humus-like  substance  (recently  formed) 110 

Gum 145 

Extractive  matter  (obtained  by  caustic  lye) 75 

Woody  fibre 266 

Loss 34 

1000 
Gerber  drew  from  his  analysis  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  That  the  unpleasant  odour  of  the  bark  originates  from  a  volatile 
oily  substance. 

2.  That  the  bark  contains  Prussic  acid,  although  the  proportion  of  it  is 
but  small. 

3.  That  the  bitter  acrid  extractive  matter  is  the  active  constituent, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  the  decoction  of  the 
bark,  decomposing  the  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporating 
the  filtered  liquid,  and  treating  the  extract  thus  obtained  with  absolute 
alcohol,  by  which  the  bitter  matter  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

4.  That  the  colouring  matter  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  rendered  paler 
by  acids,  but  deep  red  by  alkalies. 

5.  That  the  bark  differs  from  the  CorUt  Ptvni  Padi  by  the  absence  of 
tannin. 

The  results  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  examination  of  the  bark  (of 
the  stem  and  branches)  of  the  Rhammu/rtrnguh  are  : 

1.  Voiatde  matter,  distiilable  with  water,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
odotir  of  the  fresh  bark. 
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2.  Fat,  containtna  chhrophyUe. 

3.  JRhamiH>*santluH,  a  yellow,  ciyttallizable  oolofuring  salMtance,  wUch 
can  be  BubLimed,  and  acquires  a  b^utiAd  purple  red  colour  by  idkaliea. 

4.  TVzmim,  which  impartt  to  iron  a  Uueish  gretn  colour,  and  common  tannin, 
which  is  gradually  changed  into  gallic  acid. 

5.  A  redduh-brovm  hmnw-lihe  hodtf,  Tery  analogous  to  the  aporttm  of 
rhubarb,  which  is  generated  in  the  extracts  by  the  gradual  change  of  some 
other  substance,  very  likely  of  the  tannin. 

6.  Amorphous  ream,  scluMe  in  ether, 

7.  One  or  several  resins,  soluble  tin  alcohol  and  insobtUe  in  eiher. 

8.  Bitter  matter,  apparently  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  probably  the  cause 
of  the  purgative  effect. 

9.  A  peeuHar  hrown  tasteless  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water.  It  was 
obtained  by  precipitation  Arom  an  alcoholic  solution  while  cooling. 

10.  Gummy  extractive  matter, 

1 1.  Amorphous  sugar. 

\i.  Malic  add  and  malatet.         *  ••  •• 

13«,  ItiU^a'of  cMoride'of  potassium,  sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica. 

The  bark  of  the  root  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of  fat  without  chlo- 
rophyll^,'t^tlnid^  rh'imno-xatithin  than  that  of  the  stem,  and  judging 
from  the  taste  and  the  effects,  the  proportion  of  tannin  is  larger  in  the 
first  No  other  essential  difference  appears  to  exist  between  the  bark  of 
the  different  parts„as.mAy.be  seen  by  the  following  summary: — 

Bjr  ^cce9sife  treatment  tliere  were  dissolved  with 

Bark  of  stem.      Bark  of  root 

Ether  (fat,  rhamno-xanthin,  tannin,  resin)    ...    3.0  a5 

Alcohd  (resin,  bitter  matter,  extractive  matter,  ^ 

sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tannin  and  S-7.5  13.3 

colouring  matter)  J 

Water  (gummy  extractive  matter,  salts,  &c.)...  21.5  21.2 

Kemained  undissolved  by  the  above  solvents...  68.0  65.0 


100.0  IOOjO 

The  bark  of  the  root  and  stem  of  Bhamnus  cathartiea  yielded  the  fol- 
lowing results. 

1.  Pat  containing  ehihrophjfie, 
•   2.  Bhamno'jtanihin. 

3.  Amorphous  resin  soluble  in  ether, 

4.  Tannin  colouring  iron  brownish-green, 

5.  A  dark-brown  humus4ike  substance,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
some  other  substance,  perhaps  tannin. 

6.  A  crgsialUzable  bitter  matter  Crhamnus  bitter)  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  with  difficulty  in  aloohd. 

7.  Brown  extractive  matttri  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  with  difficulty  in 
alcohol. 

8.  A  smaU  quantity  of  vegetaUe  aeid, 

9.  Am/^MuBsufor, 

If  we  compare  this  analysis  with  that  of  R,  frangda,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  some  substances  are  common  to  both,  but  that  there  is  a  striking 
diffeteiice  with  regard  to  the  bUter-matter,  that  of  Bkamnus  Jrangula  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  resinous  than  of  extractive  matter,  and  is  very  readily 
soluble  in  c^d  alcohol.  The  bitter  matter  of  Rhanmus  cathartiea,  however, 
is  crystallizable,  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  but  very  readily  in 
water  *,  its  taste  also  is  different  from  that  of  JR.  fnmaula,  being  not  dis- 
agreeable, but  purely  bitter.  The  diffisrence  in  the  medicinal  effect  of  the 
barks  probably  depends  on  this  difference  between  the  respective  bitter 
matters. — Buchner*s  Bepertorium,  1849,  No.  11. 
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COPT  OF  SPECIFICATION  OF 

MESSBS.  ATTWOOD  AND  KENTON'S  PATENT  FOR  CERTAIN 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  STARCH, 

Ain>     OIHBB    UKS    ABTTCLK8    OF     COMMEBCE,     FROM    F1.RTNAGEOU8     AND 

XiEOUKUrOUB  flUBSTAKCEI. 

Fment  dated  September  18,  1849. 

OvB,  ImprpTenaents  conaiit  in  efiecting  the  fleparation  of  starch  firom 
the  other  substanoes  with  which  it  is  eombmed  in  farinaceoiu  and  kgn- 
minous  substances  by  a  more  expeditioiis  process,  and  \>y  the  nse  of 
cheaper  agents  than  those  commonly  in  use.  And  in  order  that  these 
improvements  may  be  clearly  understood,  we  shall«  by  way  of  exem- 
pLiflcation,  describe  the  mode  in  which  we  manu£u;ture  starch  from  rioe, 
and  point  out  those  parts  of  the  process  which  we  claim  as  being  new  and 
of  our  invention.  We  take  whole,  or  broken  grains  of  rice,  with  or 
without  the  husk,  or  rioe-fiour,  and  throw  them  or  the  flour  into  a  shallow 
or  other  convenient  vesseL  We  then  pour  in  a  solution  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  Mlt)  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
rice,  that  is  to  say,  about  twen^-six  gallons  of  the  sdution  to  about 
112lbs.  of  the  rice.  We  make  this  solution  l>y  mixing  slacked  quick- 
lime and  chloride  of  sodium  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  ICOlbs. 
of  lime  and  SOlbs.  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  600  gallons  of  water,  or  in  any 
other  like  proportional  quantities.  But  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
above  proportions,  as  other  proportions  mig^t  be  used,  though  with  less 
advantage.  The  solution  thus  made  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  top  liquor  only  drawn  off  for  use.  We  let  the  rice  remain  thus  sub- 
merged for  about  six  hours,  stirring  it  well  every  half-hour.  We  then 
draw  off  the  liquid  by  means  of  suitable  taps,  and  cover  the  rice  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  a  simiUr  solution  ;  the  rice  is  then  exposed  for  six 
hours  to  the  action  of  the  solution,  being  well  stirred  every  half-hour  as 
before  ;  after  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  £rawn  ofl^^whfoi  the  xioe  is  ready 
to  be  ground.  The  grinding  is  effected  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  ground 
lioe  transferred  to  what  is  called  a  **  rousing  vessel,"  and  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  a  similar  solution,  as  before-mentioned.  The  ground  xioe  is 
then  to  be  well  stirred  or  roused  for  about  two  or  three  hours.  From  this 
vessel  the  rice  is  removed  to  a  separating  vessel  or  vessels,  in  which 
it  is  left  to  stand  for  about  six  hours,  in  order  that  the  starch  may  be 
separated  from  the  gfaiten  with  idiich  it  is  combined.  To  save  time,  we 
generally  perform  the  stiiring  or  rousing  process  the  last  tiling  at  night, 
so  that  the  separation  may  be  effected  before  morning.  On  examining 
the  separating  vessel  or  vessels,  a  thick  or  creamy  matter  is  found  d^>o- 
sited  at  the  bottom,  which  is  the  starch  mixed  with  a  portion  of  fibrine, 
while  the  gluten  floats  near  the  top  of  the  liquor.  We  then  draw  off  the 
liquor  as  ckise  as  may  be  to  the  creamy  deposit,  and  All  up  agahi  with 
oold  water,  which  after  a  little  time  is  also  drawn  offl  The  star^  to- 
starchy  matter  is  now  to  be  separated  from  the  flbrine  with  which  it  is 
mtermixed,  in  the  usual  way  adopted  by  rioe-starch  makers.  For  the 
purpoee  of  fadlitating  the  separation  of  the  starch  flrom  the  flbrine  in  the 
water,  we  sometimes  use  a  sliding  or  telesoopic  tube  placed  vertically  over 
an  outiet  at  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesael,  and  so  that  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube  can  be  gradually,  and  from  time  to  time  depressed,  until  the 
whole  of  the  starch  floating  in  the  water  has  been  run  off  from  the  flbrine 
which  fflUs  towards  the  bottom.  The  moist  starch  is  run  into  a  receiving 
or  flltering  vessel,  made  with  a  false  bottom  or  side,  consisting  of  one  or 
two  or  more  plates  of  perforated  zinc  or  woven  wire,  or  other  suitable 
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material,  with  an  intermediate  sheet  of  cotton,  linen,  or  some  other  like 
fabric,  the  whole  being  careAiUy  fastened,  so  that  none  of  the  stardiy 
matter  may  escape  througli.  From  between  the  bottom  or  side  of  the 
ressel  and  the  perforated  zinc  plate  or  plates,  or  other  snitable  material, 
there  is  a  pipe  which  leads  to  an  exhaust  pump.  On  the  starchy  matter 
being  run  off  into  the  receiving  or  filtering  vessel  the  pump  is  set'to  work, 
when  it  draws  off  all  or  most  of  the  excess  of  water  with  which  the 
starch  is  charged,  but  brings  off  also  along  with  the  water  a  portion  of 
starcli  which  the  meshes  of  the  false  bottom  or  filter  ha?e  failed  to 
intercept.  The  pump  therefore  is  made  to  empty  itself  into  a  long 
shallow  trough,  or  a  series  of  shallow  troughs  communicating  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  starchy  water  may  have  to  run  a  long  distance  before 
it  is  finally  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  so  as  during  its  progress  to 
deposit  the  whole  of  the  remaming  stardi.  For  this  purpose  the  trough, 
or  series  of  troughs,  should  be  placed  so  as  to  cause  a  continuous  but  very 
gentle  flow  of  tlip  water,  say  at  an  inclination  of  about  one  inch  in  100 
feet.  The  width  of  the  trough  or  troughs  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  holding  the  starch  in  suspension,  and  it  will  be  better 
if  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  inches.  We  have  found  in  practice  that 
in  a  run  of  about  300  feet,  the  water  will  come  off  perfectly  clear  and  firee 
fh)m  starch.  The  whole  of  the  starch  which  has  been  thus  separated  and 
collect^  is  now  ready  for  what  is  called  "  boxing,"  after  which  it  is  to  be 
dried  in  the  usual  manner.  The  gnin  so  far  is  such,  by  the  means  and 
methods  we  have  described,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  use  of  the  lime  and 
salt  solution  and  processes  aforesaid,  tliat  we  can  advance  the  manufacture 
of  starch  in  about  forty-eight  hours  to  the  same  stage  which  it  now 
takes  about  132  hours  and  upwards  to  arrive  at  and  obtain,  besides  an 
increase  of  from  six  to  seven  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  starch  produced. 
The  starch  is,  we  belicTe,  also  much  purer  than  any  obtained  by 
means  of  a  caustic  alkaline,  or  acid  solution,  and  fitted  for  lul 
purposes  to  which  wheaten  starch  produced  by  fermentation  is  usually 
applied.  We  prefer  using  the  solution  of  lime  and  salt  cold,  because 
more  lime  can  bo  dissolved  in  cold  than  in  hot  or  warm  water, 
and  because  also  the  risk  of  fermentation  is  thereby  diminished ;  but 
we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  said  solution  at  any  par- 
ticular temperature.  Starch  of  a  good  quality  for  some  purposes,  though 
not  for  all,  may  also  be  made,  by  using  solutions  of  lime  alone  in  the  man- 
ner before  specified ;  in  which  case,  however,  we  make  the  solution  of 
lime  with  cold  i^ater,  and  use  it  in  that  state  only,  and  confine  our  daim 
to  the  use  of  it  in  that  state.  The  same  lime  and  salt  solution  as  aforesaid 
may  also  be  employed  with  the  like  good  effect  in  manufacturing  starch 
from  rye,  peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  substances,  and  in  Uie  pre- 
paratory steps  also  of  the  manufacture  of  other  like  articles  of  commeroe, 
8uch  as  dextrine  or  British  gum. 

Claims. — I.  The  employment  of  a  solution  of  lime,  in  conjunction  with 
chloride  of  sodium  or  salt  in  water,  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  other 
like  articles  of  commerce,  and  that  either  before  or  after  the  rice  is  ground, 
erushed,  or  broken. 

2.  The  employment,  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  of  lime-water  pre- 
pared from  lime  and  cold  water. 

3.  The  employment,  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  of  long  shallow 
troughs,  in  connection  with  an  exhaust  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
from  the  water  discharged  by  the  pump  any  remainder  of  starch. 
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ON  WONGSHY,  A  NEW  YELLOW  DYE. 

BT  W.  STEIN. 

Under  the  name  of  wonqshy,  a  new  yellow  dye  haa  been  imported  from 
Batavia  into  Hamburg.    It  conslBts  of  the  Beed  capsoles  of  a  species  of 

gentiana.  They  are  fh>m  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  and  half-inch 
road,  oblong  ovate,  furnished  with  the  dried  six-lobed  calyx  at  one  end, 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  lower  end.  They  contain  each  more  than. 
one  hundred  seeds.  Their  sur&ce  is  irregularly  undulating,  with  fi*om 
six  to  eight  longitudinal  ribs ;  the  shell  is  hard  and  brittle ;  the  odour 
like  honey  and  saffron.  The  microscope  detects  in  the  inner  cells  of  the 
seed-coats  a  somewhat  greenish-yellow  colouring  matter,  and  in  the 
external  cells  a  purplish-i«d  colouring  matter. 

To  water  they  yield  a  yellow  colour — ^to  alcohol  a  flery.  reddish-yellow, 
and  to  ether  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  like  wine.  In  the  fat  oils  the 
colouring  matter  is  insoluble. 

Extract  of  wongshy  with  warm  water  dyes  wool,  without  the  previoua 
use  of  a  mordant,  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour ;  the  same  witii  an  aluminous 
mordant ;  but  less  beautiful,  with  the  chloride  of  tin.  Silk,  without  a 
mordant,  becomes  fiery  yellow,  like  gold.  Cotton  is  best  dyed  in  it,  with 
the  tin  mordant.  The  colours  resist  the  influence  of  soap.  By  previously 
using  lime  water  as  a  mordant,  and  soaking  in  the  boiling  liquid,  a  beau* 
tifid  yellow  colour  is  obtained.  By  the  addition  of  potashes  and  caustic 
potash  the  colour  may  be  variously  modified.  Add  baths  change  these- 
colours  to  Aurora  red.  The  wongshy  colouring  matter  acts  as  a  weak 
acid:  it  combines  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  may  be  separated 
from  these  combinations  unaltered,  and  of  a  cinnabar-red  colour,  and  is 
no  longer  Eoluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  so  in  alcohol.  The  fruit  yields 
five  per  cent,  of  ashes. — Pharm.  Centil  Blattf  Feb.  27, 1850. 

SOLUBILITY  OP  IODINE  IN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

DT  FLKI6CHMANN. 

In  order  to  discover  in  what  proportion  iodine  is  soluble  in  the  fatty  oils 
Fleischmann  rubbed  down  one  and  a  half  gr.  of  iodine  with  a  few  drops  of 
cLjecoris  aselH  album,  and  found  that  it  soon  dissolved.  The  oil  at  first 
assimied  a  dirty  brown  colour  ;  but  upon  the  addition  of  fiv^ ounces  more 
oil,  this  colour  disappeared,  and  no  difference  couid  be  observed  between, 
the  pure  oil  and  this  mixture. — Buchner^a  Repertorium,  1849,  No.  1 1. 

OLEUM  HYOSCYAMI  INPUSUM. 

BT  OYERBECK. 

This  is  prepared  as  follows  :— The  best,  fresh,  green  herb  of  henbane 
is  dried  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  then  triturated  into  a  coarse 
powder,  which  is  mixed  wiUi  as  much  spirit  of  wine  as  will  enable  it  to 
ball  together  into  lumps  [doss  es  sick  zu  Klumpen  zuMtnmenbalU],  The 
whole  is  left  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
frequently  shaken.  It  is  now  placed,  rather  loosely,  on  a  fHmnel,  the 
lower  opening  of  which  is  closed  with  cotton  or  tow,  and  the  requisite 
quantity  of  warm  olive-oil  poured  over  it  This  runs  through  loaded  with 
the  active  principles  of  the  henbane  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine.  Lastly, 
the  powder  is  pressed,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  the  oil  heated  in  the 
vapour-bath  in  order  to  drive  off  the  alcohol.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
deposit,  and  afterwards  decanted.  In  this  manner  an  oil  of  the  most  intense 
blackish  green  colour,  and  Uie  strongest  disagreeable  narcotic  henbane- 
odour  is  obtained,  which  sufficiently  indiQates  its  activity.— PAomt.  Cfntrai 
BlattjfSr  1860,  p.  112. 

voi#.  IX.  2  o 
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ON  THE  BITTEB  MATTER 
(OR  CATHARTIN)  OF  RIPE  BUCKTHORN-BERRIES. 

BT  DJL  F.  L.  WINCKIiEB. 

Da.  W1NCKI.EH  gives  the  following  descriptioiiof  the  pure  hitter  matter, 
or  eatharfin,  obtained  fh>m  the  ripe  berries  of  Rhammu  caAartieut.    It 
forms  a  pale  golden  yellow  perfectly  oombostible  powder,  which  is  salable 
in  any  proportion  in  water  and  Mpait  of  wine,  and  tderahly  solable  in 
alcoholized  ether,  but  scarcely  so  in  pore  ether.    The  watery  solntion  ia 
clear  and  almost  colourless,  tastes  very  disagreeable  and  permanently 
bitter,  like  a  solution  of  the  bitter  matter  of  aloes.  It  does  not  affect  litmus 
or  turmeric  paper,  but  reacts  so  strikingly  upon  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
iron  and  acetate  of  lead,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  this  bitter  matter 
is  easily  established  by  tiiese  substances.    The  first  produces  in  the  solu- 
tion an  instantaneous  dark  brownish  green  colour  without  precipitate ; 
acetate  of  lead  and  also  alkalies  and  ammonia  colour  it  (without  pie- 
cipitation)  intensely  brownish  yellow  like  gold,  which  colour  is  completely 
destroyed  by  acids.    By  this  relation  to  acetate  of  lead,  the  absence  of 
tannin,  which  might  have  been  suspected  after  the  reaction  with  chloride 
of  iron,  is  satisfactorily  proved.    It  could  also  not  be  discovered  by  means 
of  any  other  test.    Heated  over  the  spirit-flame  cathartin  melts  at  a 
slight  heat  into  an  oily  liquid,  becomes  brown  with  a  simultaneous  deve- 
lopment of  a  peculiar  smelling  vapour,  ignites,  and  leaves  b^iind  a  very 
voluminous  coal,  which  is  entirely  combustible,  though  with  diflSculty. 
A  compound,  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  which  he  obtained  from  the  solu- 
tion of  the  still  impure  bitter  matter  in  spirit  of  wine  of  ninety-five  per 
cent  was  converted  mto  pure  grape-sugar,  the  aqueous  solution  of  whi^ 
(twenty  grains  of  sugar  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water)  passed  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  upon  the  addition  of  well-washed  yeast  (at  -|-25°  to  28^  R) 
through  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Winckler  concludes  from  this  that  the  Rhamnin  which  fleury  obtamed 
(see  Pharm,  Central  J?/a/t,  1842,  p.  220)  from  the  unripe  berries  becomes 
changed  in  the  ripe  fruit  into  cathartin  and  grape-sugar,  and  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  obtained  from  the  pulp  and  juice  of  the  unripe  berries. — 
Jahrb,furPrakL  Pharm^,  Oct.,  1849. 

•  BELGIAN  SORTS  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

The  different  sorts  of  white  lead  manufSeu^uied  in  Belgium  are: — hKremser 
white :  pure  carbonate  of  lead  (bleikaUt), — ^2.  Venetian  white :  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  heavy  spar  and  carbonate  of  lead.— 3.  Hamburg 
white:  two  parts  of  heavy  spar,  and  one-part  of  carbonate  of  lead. — 
4.  Dutch  white :  three  parts  of  heavy  spar,  and  one  part  of  carbonate  of 
lead.  In  order  to  deprive  the  common  white  lead  of  the  yellow  shade,  it 
is  often  mixed  with  indigo  or  charcoal,  by  which  it  ^MwinuMf  a  bloeish  tint. 
— PAorm.  Central  BlatL,far  1850,  p.  156. 


ON  THE  USE  OP  RESIDUAL  CINCHONA  BARK  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHATE  OF  QUININK 

The  author  states  that  cinchona  bark,  which  has  been  employed  in 
making  a  decoction  of  bark,  contains  quinine.  He  obtained  six  drachms 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  (two  drachms  were  procured  in  white  ciystals  at 
the  first  crystallization),  from  the  residue  of  fLre  and  a  half  pounds  of 
uncoated  yellow  bark,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  manuifacture  of 
£xf.  Chin,  reg./rigideparat,^Pharm,  Central  Bhtt,  fbr  1850,  page  160. 


648 
ON  ARISTOLOCHIA  CLEMATITIS. 

BT  T.  L.  WINCKLEB. 

WiNCKLER  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  volatile  oil  and  hitter  matter 
of  thifl  plant : — The  distilled  ou,  after  the  mucus  has  subsided,  is  light 
orange  yellow.  With  dry  iodine  it  becomes  slightly  hot.  In  the  air  it 
assumes,  after  a  short  time,  a  deep  colour,  and  changes  its  odour,  becomes 
soft  like  resin,  and  has  then  the  smell  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  Four  pounds 
of  the  root  distilled  by  steam  yielded  120  grains  of  clear  oil. 

From  the  residual  root  the  bitter  matter  was  extracted  by  ammoniated 
water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the 
bitter  matter  was  almost  entirely  precipitated  in  flakes.  This  precipitate 
was  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  eighty  per  cent,  and  the  solution  having  been 
nearly  decolourized  by  animal  charcoal  was  evaporated,  by  which  an 
amorphous  light  brown  yellow  residue  was  obtained.  This  was  deprived 
of  resin  by  frequent  solution  in  cold  water.  In  this  condition  this  sub- 
stance readily  attracted  water  in  consequence  of  the  salts  contained  in  it 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  in  ether  it  was  insoluble.  It 
possessed  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste.  Winckler  thinks  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  bitter  matter  contained  in  Rad.  Serpentariae  (Arisiolochia  5er- 
pentaria).  It  is  neutral,  and  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and 
nitrate  of  silver. — Pharm,  Central  Biatt^  far  1850,  p.  110. 

ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  HONEY. 

BT  ANDRi  V.  HIBaCHBEBQ. 

In  the  Archiv,  d,  Pharmacie  xxix.  p.  309,  tlie  following  method  of 
purifying  honey  is  recommended  by  Andre: — Twenty-five  pounds  of 
honey  are  to  be  diluted  with  half  that  quantity  of  water  and  boiled,  with 
a  pulp  obtained  by  stirring  three  sheets  of  white  blotting*  paper  with 
water,  over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  pulp  is  resolved  into  fine  fibres.  When 
cold,  the  whole  is  placed  on  a  woollen  previously  moistened  filtering-bag, 
through  which  the  honey  soon  runs  off  as  clear  as  wine.  The  residual 
paper-pulp  is  then  washed,  and  the  dark  wine-yellow  liquid  thus  ob- 
tained evaporated  in  the  vapour-bath.  The  thus  obtained  honey  answers, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Hirscfaberg,  all  purposes  for  which  a 
faultless,  purified  honey  is  required. 


unguentum:  potassii  iodidi. 

BY  A.  W.  BRIEOER. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  Brieger,  with  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  this  ointment,  he  concludes  that  1.  both  Carbonated  and 
calcined  magnesia  not  only  do  not  prevent  this  ointment  from  becoming 
yellow,  but  rather  promote  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  ; 
2.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose;  but,  3.  A  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  is  more  effective,  a  few  drops  being  sufficient  to 
preserve  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  ointment  for  many  months  without 
becoming  yellow,  or  to  restore  the  white  colour  to  such  as  had  already 
become  yeWow.^Jahrbuch.  fur  prakt  Pharm, 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SEEDS  OF  THE  WHITE  POPPT. 

BT  8ACG. 

Sacc  has  examined  the  seeds  of  the  white  poppy  (Pavot  blanc  variet  d 
yeux  ouverts).  The  plant  had  grown  in  the  domain  of  Colombier,  near 
Neufchatel,  ninety  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  ehalkjf  clay  eoii  of 

2o2 
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brown  colour,  aod  the  fruit  was  gathered  in  1838.    These  seeds  contained, 
after  subtracting  3.0292  per  cent,  of  bygrometric  water : 

Expressed  oil 45.1166 

Coloured  oil  extracted  by  sUcohol 9.4979 

Volatile  substances  3.5450 

Pectin 23.2636 

Protein  matter 12.6448 

Woody  matter 5.9821 

100.0000 

The  entire  seeds  lost,  on  being  dried  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  :  6.8618 
percent,  water,  and  the  dried  seeds,  yielded 

L  IL  Mean. 

Carbon 62.1790 62.2886 62.2338 

Hydrogen    9.1549 9.2478 9.2014 

Nitrogen 3.5829 3.6010 3.5924 

The  oil-cake  yielded: — 


IT.  That  exhausted  by  Ether, 

Carbon 42.2728 

Hydrogen   6.0418 

Nitrogen 7.6441 


I.   The  rough  ejcpresstd  Cake, 

Carbon  47.7468 

Hydrogen  6.7582 

Nitrogen 5.9723 

The  oil  in  the  anhydrous  state  contained  : 

Average. 

Carbon 76.7409 76.6220 76.5207 76.6279 

Hydrogen 11.5027 11.G362 11.7599 11.6329 

Oxygen 11.7564 11.7418.... 11.7194 11.7392 

The  undried  seed  left  behind  5.3897  per  cent,  ashes,  the  dried  seed 
7.0002  ijer  cent  The  moist  rough  oil-cake  8.6599  per  cent ,  the  dried 
ditto  10.58675  per  cent.,  the  dry  cake  exhausted  by  ether  13  2031  per  cent. 
For  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  the  seeds  were  pressed,  the  oil-cake  incinerated 
and  burnt.    100  parts  of  the  ashes  contain^  : — 

Silica 5.20 4.85. 

Sulphuric  acid    

Phosphoric  acid  37.51 38.11. 

Magnesia 4.51 4.15. 

Lime 28.00 28.15. 

Soda 

Potash 

Carbonic  acid  

100.00 
Ann,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys,,  3  ser.,  t.  xxrii.,  pp.  470 — 490. 

IRIDESCENT  PAPER. 

BT  A.  WAONES. 

EiOBT  parts  of  gall  nuts,  five  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  (as  free  fh>m 
oxide  as  possible),  one-part  of  sal  ammoniac,  one-part  of  sulphate  of  indigo 
(blue  pot),  and  one-eighth  part  of  gum  arable,  are  to  be  boiled  with  water, 
and  preserved  in  a  well-closed  vessel.  If  paper  washed  with  this  decoc- 
tion be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ammoniacal  gas,  it  becomes  covered  with 
colours  like  those  of  blue  steeL  Some  tints  are,  however,  easily  rubbed 
off.  The  addition  of  sulphate  of  Indigo  in  sal  ammoniac,  serves  only  to 
protect  the  protoxide  of  iron  contain^  in  the  ink  ftom.  a  higher  degree  of 
oxidation.— PAarm.  Central  BlatU^Jur  1850,  p.  J56. 


4.46 

4.84 

1.99..... 

l.M 

37.81 

4.33 

M.oa 

4.47 

4.47 

0.82 

....  0.82 

,...,....17.66 
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JUTE ;  CORCHORUS  CAPSULARIS,  L. 

BT   SIR  WILLIAM  JACKSOK  HOOKSR,  D.C.L.,   F.B.8.A. 

The  plant  belongs  to  a  natural  family  (Tiliacea)  eminently  distinguished 
for  the  strong  and  useflil  fibre  of  its  bark :  the  lime-tree  is  a  familiar 
example.  Of  the  genns  Corchomsy  thirty-six  species  are  enumerated  by 
authors,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  or  of  warm  countries,  both  in 
the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  The  generic  name  {K6pxopos)  was  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  some  common  potherb,  and  particularly  to  this  genus, 
of  which  the  most  common  and  best  known  species  (C,  ciitorius)  is 
employed  as  a  potherb,  especially  among  the  Jews,  and  hence  its  name 
Olusjwiaicum,  according  to  Avicennes.  The  cliaracter  of  Cbrchorus,  as 
given  by  M.  De  Candolle,  is  **  Cal  5-sepalus  deciduus.  Pet  5.  Stam, 
plurima.  Sti/lus  subnullus.  Stigmata  2 — 5.  Capsuta  subulseformis  aut 
rotunda,  2 — 5-valyis,  2  — 5-logilaris,  valvis  meidio  septiferis.  Semina 
biserialia." 

Most  of  the  species  have  an  elongated  or  pod-like  fhiit  (hence  one  species 
is  named  C.  sUiquoMua) ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  fruit  is  nearly 
globose,  and  more  like  the  usual  form  of  a  capsule,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  received  the  appellation  of 
Corchorus  eaptuUirU;   capsulis  subglobosis  depressis    rugoso-muricatis 

glabris  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  serratis,  serraturis  inflmis  setaceis. 

Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  746  ;  De  Cand.  Prodr,  I.  p.  505  ;   Wight  Ic.  PL  Ind,  Or, 

I .  f.  31 1.    Gapja  sativa,  Rumph,  Amb.  5,  p.  78,  f.  2. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  common  weed  in  the  East  Indies,  mudi 
cultivated  in  Bengal  (Dr.  Roxburgh  says  in  China  also)  during  the  rains, 
for  the  fibres  of  its  bark,  of  which  the  "  gunny,"  or  rice-bags,  &c.,  are 
made.  Roxburgh  ^ves  the  Bengalese  name  as  "  Ghinalta  pat."  To  this 
country,  however,  it  is  certainly  imported  under  the  more  familiar  name 
of  Jute.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  M'Culloch,  in  the  edition  of  his  Commercial 
Dictionaryy  for  1846,  says  that  "  Jute  consists  of  the  fibres  of  two  plants, 
called  cAoucA  and  isbund,  Corchorus  oUtorius  (the  potherb  above  alluded  to) 
and  C.  capgularis.  These  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal,  forming, 
in  fact,  the  material  of  which  gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth  aro  made. 
The  fibre  fetches  nearly,  thougli  not  quite,  as  high  a  price  as  Sunn 
{Crotalariajunced).  It  comes  into  competition  with  fiox,  tow,  and  codilla, 
in  the  manufacture  of  stair  and  other  carpets,  bagging  for  cotton  and 
various  goods,  and  such -like  fabrics,  being  extensively  used  for  those 
purposes  in  Dundee.  But  it  is  not  suitable  for  cordage  and  other  articles 
into  which  hemp  is  manufactured,  from  its  snapping  when  twisted,  and 
rotting  in  water.  The  quantities  imported  and  the  prices  have  fluctuated 
very  greatly  during  the  Uist  dozen  years  ;  but  from  X12  to  15  a  ton 
appears  to  be  a  fair  average.  When  first  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1815,  the  price  of  Jute  varied  from  £35  to  £40  a  ton.  It  was  then,  how- 
ever, very  little  known,  and  did  not^  in  fact  begin  to  come  into  anything 
like  general  use  as  bagging  till  1827  or  1828." — Hooker*  s  Journal  of  Botany, 


CHINESE  «  RICE  PAPER,"  OR  "  BOK-SHUNG." 

Thanks  to  our  most  obliging  friend.  Cupt.  Wm.  Loring,  RN..  who  has 
put  us  in  communication  with  several  intelligent  gentlemen  now  resident 
in  China,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  correct  intelligence  relative  to 
many  interesting  scientific  objects,  and  of  having  our  doubts  solved  on 
some  important  botanical  matters.  J.  H.  Layton,  Esq.,  H.  B.  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Amoy,  China,  has  most  kindly  sent  us,  not  only  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  pith^  from  which  the  so-called  Rice-paper  is  formed,  but  a 
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model  of  the  knife  used  in  catting  it,  and,  what  is  even  of  more  value,  the 
following  information: — 

The  substance,  commonly  called  JRiee-paper  hy  the  Chinese,  is  made 
from  the  pith  of  a  plant  or  tree,  which  grows  principally  in  the  swampy 
grounds  in  the  province  of  Sam-swi,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Formosa,  where  it  is  said  to  form  large  forests.  The  hark  and  rind  are^ 
previous  to  exportation,  stripped  from  the  pith,  which  is  then  called  Bok' 
shung. 

The  iron  knife  oommonlv  used  for  cutting  this  pith  weighs  about  2ilb8., 
and  is  of  the  roughest  and  coarsest  workmanship,*  and  perhaps  not  one 
blade  in  twenty  is  sufficiently  well  tempered  to  be  advantageously  used. 
In  cutting,  the  knife  is  kept  quite  steady,  the  cylindrical  pith  being  moved 
round  and  round  against  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which  is  just  inserted  into 
the  substance,  and  thus  a  leaf  or  sheet  is  formed,  resembling  the  most 
delicate  paper,  but  rather  thick  in  substance.  When  brought  quickly 
from  the  workman's  hands,  the  paper  is  in  a  damp  state.  It  may  have 
been  rendered  so,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  smoothing  and  pressing. 

At  Chang-chew,  the  large  city  of  which  Amoy  is  the  sea-port,  there  is 
only  one  man  who  can  cut  this  paper.  This  person  ran  away  from  his 
master  in  Formosa,  and  refuses  to  teach  his  trade  except  for  a  premium  of 
sixty  dollars. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  neat  method  of  joining  this  paper  when  broken, 
and  that  it  is  chiefly  made  from  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  Bok-thvng,  and 
that  the  larger  pieces  are  used  in  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  Epsom  salts. 

It  is  in  vain  to  conjecture,  from  the  pith  alone,  to  what  plant  or  tree 
this  exquisitely-beautiful  substance  belongs.  The  vulgar  opinion  stiU 
generally  prevails,  that,  because  it  bears  the  name  of  Hice-pa^,  it  is 
manufactured  from  rice  ;  but  the  slightest  inspection  with  a  microscope 
exhibits  the  exquisitely-delicate  medullary  portion  of  a  dicotyledonous 
stem.  Again,  from  an  affinity  with  the  well-known  Shola^  ot  the  East 
Indies,  many  have  supposed,  and  even  Chinese  travellers  have  declared, 
that  Rice-paper  is  made  from  this,  the  JE»chynomene  palvdoaa.  But  a 
comparison  of  the  two  will  clearly  show  the  difference.  Both  are  light 
and  spongy  ;  but  the  Shoia  is  far  less  delicate  than  the  Bok-i^nng,  and  is 
always  exx)ortcd  *'  peeled,"  the  external  coatings  being  removed  ;  whereas, 
the  Shola  is  always  sent  covered  with  its  thin  brown  bark.  A  Chinese 
drawing  of  what  U  said  to  be  the  Rice-paper  plant  is  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Lindley  ;  but  neither  flower  nor  fruit  is  represented.  Some  have  conjec- 
tured this  to  be  a  Malvaceous  plant,  others  Araliaceous.  We  have  seen 
in  the  branches  of  the  common  fig,  Ficus  Carica,  a  copious  medulla,  very 
much  resembling,  in  its  texture  and  pure  whiteness,  that  of  the  Bok-tthuna, 

We  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  our  Consul  at  Amoy  wiH 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  procure  flowering  specimens  of  the  plant  itself. 
— Hooker  s  Journal  of  Botany. 

*  The  model  (of  wood)  sent  would  indicate  this.  It  has  a  very  broad,  straij^t 
blade,  and  a  short,  straight  handle,  and  is  more  like  a  small  biU-hook  (waatiog  the 
hook)  than  a  knife. 

•f  Of  which  floats  and  baojs  for  fishermen,  and  the  very  light  hats  of  Sincapore, 
are  made. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Prize  Essay.    By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c    London : 
Charles  Gilpin,  Biahopsgato    Street  ;    John  Churchill. — ^Edinburgh  : 
A.  and  C.  Black  —Dublin  :  J.  B.  Gilpin.    8vo,  pp.  282. 
To  be  noticed  next  month. 

Electric  Tblbobapr  BiLlmipulation.    By  Charles  Y.  WALKER.~WiU 
be  noticed  next  month. 
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A  Microscopic  Ezamihjltzon  op  ths  Watbh  Supplied  to  thb  Inha- 
BiTAKTS  OF  Lo»]x>N  AND  TBS  SUBURBAN  DiSTRicTf  ;  with  Coloured 
Platen,  exhibiting  tlie  Living  Aninud  and  Vegetable  Productions  in  the  Water 
eupplied  by  the  eeveial  Companies,  ^c.  Sec,  By  Abtbub  Tlu.j.  HAagAtT^ 
MJB.,  F.L.S.    London  :  S.  Highley.    F^  66. 

Tbe  London  Examiner;  Monthly   Review   and   Statistical  Journal  of 
Practical  Medicine.    Nofl.  1  and  2.    London  :  Palmer,  Pfttemoster  Bow. 

The  Chrono-Thermalist  ;  or^  People's  Medical  Enquirer.    Noa.  1  and  2 
London  :  C.  Gilpin,  Bishopsgate  Street* 

The  General  Malaria  of  London,  and  the  Peculiar  Malaria  of  PimHeOf 
investigated.    By  Andrew  Use,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amator  Scientia  (Croydon). — Most  tinctures  throw  down  more  or  less 
deposit  on  keeping,  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  We  are  no  t 
aware  of  any  method  of  preventing  the  deposit 

C.  (Northampton). — ^The  oil  of  vitriol  test  will  not  distinguish  good  cod- 
liver  oil  from  that  which  is  adidterated  or  bad;  but  it  shows  whether  liver- 
oil  be  present  or  not — See  voL  viii.,  page  370. 

D.  A.  (Portsea). — (1.)  De  Valangins  solutio  solventis  mineralis. — See 
Tot  yiii.,  page  395. — (2.)  D.  A,  gives  the  following  formula  for  green  ink  : 
R  Prussian  blue,  3ii^;  gamboge,  5iii;  powder  and  mix,  then  add 
mucilage,  iii. ;  distilled  water,  ^    A  little  oxalic  acid  is  sometimes  added. 

T,  Price.— We  doubt  the  fact 

W,  H.  T,  (Mile  End). — Common  alum  pure, 

A  Member  (Thirsk). — We  cannot  account  for  the  efiervescence  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  ingredients  were  not  in  the  first  instance  completely 
combined. 

J,  B.  (Afanchester.) — (1.)  This  question  is  answered  in  vol.  viiL,  pages  463, 
566—9,  and  in  many  other  places.— (2.)  We  hope  it  will.— f  3.")  The  delay 
arises  from  circumstances  not  under  our  control — (4.)  The  local  secretary 
would  give  the  information  if  applied  .to. 

M.  P,  S,  ^Reading.) — The  labels,  although  liable,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  might  escape  under  the  general  instructions  of  the  Board. 

B.  (Cheltenham). — The  label  incurs  liability  to  stamp  duty  on  account  of 
the  words  ^  Prepared  onl^  by,"  which  imply  an  "  ezdusiye  right  or  occult 
secret  or  art." — See  vol.  viiL,  page  161. 

Ejos, — (1.)  The  subject  has  not  escaped  our  notice,  and  we  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  parties  concerned,  to  the  defects  and  inconsistencies 
requiring  amendment  Finding  that  it  was  positively  determined  not  to 
interfere  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  present,  it  was  useless  to  agitate 
the  question  further. — (2.)  The  other  subject  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  Report 
of  the  Council  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Scrutator  is  entirely  mistaken  in  regard  to  some  of  his  "  facts.*  Never- 
theless, we  are  obliged  to  him  for  his  communication,  and  shall  be  further 
obliged  if  he  will  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  repeat  boldly  like  a  man 
the  substance  of  his  letter. 

M,P,S.  (Norwich.) — ^The  suggestion  has  already  been  duly  considered. 
The  change  would  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  althon^  pro- 
bably desirable  in  other  respects. 

D,  G.  T,  (Newport)— (1.)  Indentures  of  apprenticeship*  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  provided  the  needful  time  has  been  properly  occnpied  in 
learning  the  business. — (2.)  It  would  be  necessary  to  pass  the  examination, 
the  study  preparatory  to  which  may  bo  lollowed  in  the  country,  or  wherever 
it  may  lie  most  convenient. — (3.)  The  information  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion with  name  and  address. 
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Manchester, — Vanilla. — See  vol.  vii.,  p.  73,  vol.  viii.,  p.  275. 

The  Sale  of  Poisons, — Mr.  Pegg,  of  Binningham,  gives  the  following 
account  of  an  escape : — "A  few  days  ago.  a  young  man  came  to  our  shop  for 
a  small  quantity  of  arsenic,  for  the  purpose  (as  he  stated)  of  poisoning  rats; 
not  knowing  him  personally,  and  his  manner  appearhig  rather  strange,  I 
suspected  he  wanted  it  for  an  improper  use,  and  fearing  he  might  go  to  some 
other  shop  and  procure  it,  I  sold  him  a  substitute,  which  fortunately  saved 
his  life,  for  in  a  short  time  afterwards  a  person  came  in  great  haste  to  know 
what  he  had  been  for,  stating  that  he  had  swallowed  (he  whole  of  it.  I  have 
since  heard  that  a  quarrel  with  a  young  lady  was  the  cause  of  his  wishing 
to  commit  suicide.'* 

Mr,  Hordey  {pi  Ryde)  objects  to  our  criticism  on  his  process  for  purifving 
water,  observing  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate, 
and  that  caustic  barytes  is  by  no  means  expensive ;  and;is  regards  any  excess, 
supposing  there  should  be  any,  it  remedies  itself  by  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air  where  purified  water  is  kept  in  stock. 

F,  JR.  (Norwich). — Probably  the  precipitate  is  caused  chiefly  by  the 
mixture  of  the  tincture  with  the  infusion. 

A,  P.  S. — No  action  would  take  place. 

Alpha.— {!,)  Oxalic  acid.— (2.)  No. 

Pnarmacien, — (1.)  Oxalate  of  ammonia  does  not  decompose  sulphate  of 
quina,  consequently  the  proposed  process  would  be  inapplicable.^^  2.) 
Tincture  of  Arnica  is  made,  according  to  the  Prussian  and  Hamburg  Phar- 
macopoeias, by  macerating  ^iss.  of  Arnica  flowers  in  Ibj.  of  spirit.  There 
is  no  authorised  formula  for  the  preparation  in  this  country. 

Incognitus, — If  the  statement  be  correct  there  can  be  no  spirit  present. 

Associate  (Bath).  —  There  is  no  simple  method  of  determining  the 
question  by  the  application  of  a  test. 

W,  W,  h, — The  proposed  method  of  drying  plants  has  been  already 
published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  page  83. 

Puros. — (1.)  Nitrate  or  chloride  of  lithia  gives  the  deepest  red  colour  to 
flame. — (2.)  Binoxide  of  manganese  is  the  most  economical  source  lor 
oxygen  gas,  but  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  manganese  is  more 
freouently  used  in  the  preparation  of  small  quantities. 

J,  IV,,  A,  P,  S, — By  fat  varnish  is  meant  a  varnish  the  menstruum  of 
which  is  a  drying  oil,  and  not  spirit    Gold-size  is  a  varnish  of  this  kind. 

Afthuiius.— (i.)  Syrup  of  gum  acacia. — ^2  and  3.)  The  chlorinated  lime 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  generally  considered  to  consist  of  chloride  of 
caldum  and  hypcKshlorito  of  lime,  tlie  chlorine  in  the  latter  compound  being 
in  combination  with  oxygen  as  an  acid. — (4.)  Yes. — (5.)  There  is  much 
room  for  improvement  in  chemical  nomenclature. 

Eg,  No, — ^The  equivalent  numbers  are  determined  by  the  analysis  of  well- 
defined  compounds,  the  constitutions  of  which  are  inferred  from  analogy ; 
but  the  results  of  analyses  do  not  always  precisely  agree,  and  different  views 
are  sometimes  taken  by  Chemists  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
compound  bodies ;  hence  the  discrepancies  in  regard  to  the  numbers  re- 
ferred to. 

Anatomist, — ^We  presume  it  is  prepared  by  levigation,  a  process  which 
would  be  performed  by  any  one  accustomed  to  the  preparation  of  paints. 

Erratum. — Last  number,  page  491,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  for  **  or/*  read 
"and."    To  W.  W.  (Stratford). 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill^  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instraciions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbory 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Eniroa,  388,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  mouth  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  ISINGLASS  FRAUD. 

In  our  last  nmnber  we  published  an  article  by  Mr.  Redwood,  ia 
which  an  ingenious  and  systematic  method  of  adulterating  isinglass 
was  exposed. 

Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris,  the  parties  implicated,  being  naturally 
desirous  of  rebutting  this  statement,  have  called  in  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
Richard  Phillips  and  John  Thomas  Cooper,  whose  report  wlU  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  number.  This  is  a  course  not  unfrequently 
adopted  in  such  cases,  and  sometimes  it  answers  the  purpose  intended, 
inducing  a  conviction  that  the  imputation  was  unfounded. 

In  the  present  instance  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  although  the 
two  professors  have  endeavoured  to  ^ive  the  most  favourable  colour- 
ing to  the  statement  on  behalf  of  their  clients.— See  page  567. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  pungent  articles  by  Mr.  Kichard  Phillips, 
which  we  had  the  honour  of  pubushing  in  1842-3,  entitled  ^^  Illustra- 
tions of  the  State  of  Pharmacy  in  England,"  in  which  he  severely 
handles  those  Chemists  whose  preparations  he  found  to  be  not  quite 
so  pure  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  we  confess  that  we  are  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  hun  figuring  as  the  Chemical  Advocate  of  his  present 
ingenious  clients.  

THE  ALLEGED  ADULTERATION  OF  MORPHIA. 

Subjoined  is  a  denial  by  Messrs.  Heathfield  and  Burgess  of  the 
imputation  brought  against  them  by  Messrs.  Wright.    l£is  case  ap- 

Eears  to  demand  but  httle  comment.  We  may,  however,  remark  that 
owever  desirable  and  proper  it  may  be  to  expose  fraudulent  adul- 
terations, those  who  bring  forward  such  imputations  should  be  parti- 
cularly careful,  before  thev  do  so,  to  be  prepared  with  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  their  statements. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACSUTICAL  J0UBNAI<. 

SiE, — ^We  have  not  received  any  reply  from  Messrs.  Wright  on  the 
subject  of  the  morphia  furnished  by  us,  and  stated  by  them  to  have 
been  impure ;  we  tnerefore  desire  to  inform  you  that  both  the  acetate 
and  muriate  of  morphia  were  perfectlv  pure  when  they  were  delivered 
to  Messrs.  Wnght,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  ihey  have  not 
undergone  any  scientific  examination  at  all. 

We  are,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

Heathfield  and  Bubgess. 
Princes  Square,  Wibon  Street,  Finshury,  May  16,  1850. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OP  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  OP 

ALL  NATIONS. 

When  this  subject  came  before  the  Council  it  was  the  opinion  of 
all  present  that  the  undertaking  had  some  claims  on  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society.  The  Exhibition  is  projected  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
an  advancement  in  the  arta  and  manufactures  by  means  of  a  creditable 
and  honourable  competition  in  the  excellence  of  products.  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy  are  noticed  in  a  prominent  manner  in  the  programme 
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issued  b;^  the  general  cominittee,  and  a  special  committee  is  appointed 
for  superintending  scientific  arrangements  on  these  and  similar  subjects. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Society  having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  art  and  science  of  f  harmacj,  and  enjoying  a  Rojal 
Charter  of  Incorporation  in  which  this  object  is  especially  recited,  a 
disregard  of  the  appeal  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  to  the 
commercial  and  scientific  industry  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  would 
not,  we  think,  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
Society. 

The  Coimcil,  howerer,  instead  of  voting  a  sum  of  money  on  the 
occasion,  considered  it  more  advisable,  under  existing  circumstancesi, 
to  recommend  the  grant,  and  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  Members  at 
lar^e.  The  sum  suggested  by  the  Council  was  fifty  guineas,  and  a 
notice  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  the  annual  circular  to  the  Members. 
An  objection  having  been  taken  by  some  lumbers  to  the  amount 
prcmoseil,  and  a  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  the  grant,  the  Council  reconsidered  the  subject,  and  reduced 
the  sum  recommended  to  twenty  guineas. 

It  appeared,  however,  from  the  sentiments  expressed  at  the  Ann^ial 
Meeting,  that,  while  a  fisw  Members  had  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  measure,  others  were  desirous  of  increasing  the  grant,  and 
volunteered  to  add  farther  contributions  for  this  purpose.  A  large 
majority  supported  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  and  the  amount 
was  almost  doubled  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  Members 
pres^it. 

It  will  be  a  question  for  consideration  in  what  manner  the  Chemical 
and  Pharmaceutical  portion  of  the  exhibition  is  to  be  managed.  We 
think  a  place  should  oe  appropriated  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
in  which  the  specimens  furnished  by  the  Members  shoidd  be  arranged. 
By  this  plan  each  individual  will  have  credit  for  the  result  of  his 
own  skill  and  industry,  and  the  Society  will  occupy  its  proper  position 
as  an  institution  promoting  the  advancement  of  tne  art  and  science  of 
Pharmacy. 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  WATER  QUESTION. 

This  progress  is  rather  of  a  negative  character.    The  Bills  of  the 
two  rival  companies  (the  Watford  and  Henley)  were  thrown  out  at 
the  second  reading.    The  Government  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of 
paralysis  in  reference  to  this  question,  waitmg  for  the  report  of  the 
J^oard  of  Health.    Hie  Board  of  Health  prudently  waits  to  see 
whether  the    Government  Interment  Bill  will  be  carried,  before 
hazarding  the  proposal  for  another  Government  Commission.    During 
this  state  of  suspense  no  efforts  are  made  to  coerce  the  delinquent 
water  companies,  even  for  temporary  purposes.    The  supply  oi  un- 
filtered  water  from  Hungerford  or  Waterloo  Bridge  has  aunost  ceased 
to  be  a  topic  of  conversation.    Nothing  but  an  extreme  course  is  suf- 
ficientl;^  exciting  to  attract  attention.    Any  proposal  for  reform,  short 
of  a  chimerical  Utopian  scheme,   requiring  "  Alladin^s  lamp^  for  its 
accomplishment,  ftuls  to  cause  any  excitement  or  stimulate  the  public. 
The  estimated  amount  of  water  required  is  as  mudbi  in  excess  as  the 
quantity  supplied  falhi  short  of  the  common-sense  medium,  and  the 
pretended  microscopical  classi^ceUum  of  the  waters  of  the  Metropolia,  by 
Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  is  an  effort  of  imagination  which  was  unrivalled 
in  comic  ingenuity  until  the  illustration  in  Punch  left  it  far  behind. 
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THE  COISrVERSAZIOKE 

Given  bj  the  President,  Mr.  Fstbb  Squibb,  at  the  honse  of  the 
Society  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  15th  of  May,  was  attended  by  a 
very  numerous  com^ny  of  medical  and  other  scientific  men,  and  of 
Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society. 

The  arran^^ement  of  the  rooms  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  been  previously  adopted.  Efficient  pro* 
vision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  hats  and  coats,  an  accommodation 
which  had  not  been  afforded  to  visitors  since  the  confusion  which 
occurred  in  the  distribution  of  those  appendages  a  few  years  ago* 
The  Council-room  was  made  one  of  the  principal  reception  rooms  for 
visitors,  and  refireshmenta  were  dispensed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house.  By  these  means,  and  also  oy  an  alteration  in  the  lecture- 
room,  increased  space  was  provided  for  the  company,  and  for  the 
display  of  objects  of  interest. 

There  was  a  large  collection,  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  of  rare 
medicinal  and  other  plants,  in  full  vegetation,  which  served  to  deco- 
rate the  entrance-hail,  the  council-room,  and  the  library.  Most  of 
these  plants  were  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  in 
the  Begent^s  Park.  Among  them  were,  the  Quassia  exeelsa,  Cfttaiacum 
ue,  Tamarindus  Indiea,  Sacchamm  officinanan^  Eugenia  pimento^ 
vr  nigrum^  SmUax  sarsaparUlOy  Cycas  revohtta,  Coffea  Arabica^  three 
different  species  of  TAeo,  &c.  &c.  Each  of  these  plants  was  surrounded 
by  the  products  obtained  from  it. 

Some  very  beautiful  representations  of  flowers,  modelled  in  wax, 
attracted  much  attention.  These  included  the  Amherstia  nobilis  and 
Victoria  regta^  modelled  by  Miss  Tay spill,  and  several  groups  of  flowers 
by  Mrs.  Peachy,  wax-modeller  to  the  Queen. 

There  were  also  several  dried  plants,  especially  a  collection  of  ferns 
from  Madeira,  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Boss ;  a  specimen  of  the  rose 
of  Jericho,  or  holy  rose ;  and  one  of  the  Mesembryanihemumsj  which, 
like  the  rose  of  Jericho,  in  the  dried  state,  is  closed  up  like  a  ball,  but 
expands  in  a  few  minutes  when  laid  on  the  surface  or  water. 

Among  the  chemical  specimens  were  a  iSne  piece  of  crystallized 
calomel  from  Messrs.  Howards,  of  Stratford ;  crystallized  sulphate  of 
iron  from  Mr.  Huskisson ;  j^iperine  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  from 
Mr.  Morson;  a  new  principle  obtained  from  white  balsam  called 
myrospermin  from  Dr.  Fereira ;  and  a  very  interesting  series  of  pro- 
ducts illustrating  the  manufacture  of  acetone  andpyroxylic  spirit  orom 
Messrs.  Dayy»  Macmurdo  &  Co.,  prepared  by  Mr.  Scanlan. 

The  President  was  indebted  to  Captain  Shea  for  some  objects  of 
curiosity,  including  specimens  of  Chinese  carving  on  cannel  coal, 
edible  bird's  nest,  ana  some  foreign  fruits ;  and  to  Mr.  Deane  for  a 
curious  Chinese  tea-pot,  and  specimens  of  Chinese  rice  and  rice  ver- 
micelli. 

Among  the  applications  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts,  were  specimens  of 
dectrotyping  by  Mr.  Johnson ;  Daguerrotype  and  Callotype  drawings 
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by  Mr.  Mayall  and  Mr.  Malone ;  colonred  glass  from  Mr.  Phillip ; 
ornamental  glass  coated  with  silver  by  the  process  of  Messrs.  Yamish 
and  Co. ;  a  new  kind  of  mirror  in  wnich  the  glass  is  coated  with  an 
amalgam,  containing  silyer  and  platinum  in  the  place  of  tin,  from  Mr. 
Kidd;  and  silexalated  marble  from  Mr.  Shove.  The  last-named 
article  is,  as  the  name  would  import,  a  combination  in  which  glass  is  a 
principal  component.  It  is  capable  of  the  most  faithful  delmeations 
of  genuine  marble,  and  is  applicable  for  the  interior  or  exterior 
embellishment  of  building. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  having  recently  attracted  much  public 
attention  m  connexion  with  sanitary  measures,  the  different  con- 
trivances for  effecting  that  object,  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
inventors,  formed  a  prominent  topic  of  conversation;  and  it  was 
curious  to  observe  witn  what  convincing  arguments  the  proprietor  of 
each  plan  demonstrated  its  canabiUty  of  superseding  all  others.  Here 
were  Amott*s,  Sheringham^s,  Nayler's,  Baillie's,  and  other  ventilators, 
some  of  which  were  m  operation.  Dr.  Chowne's  syphon  ventilator 
had  many  observers,  and  not  a  few  who  were  puzzled  to  comprehend 
its  mode  of  action,  which  appeared  to  be  very  efficient.  In  the  lec- 
ture-room was  fixed  one  of  Mr.  Pierce's  pyro-pneumatic  warming  and 
yentilatine  stoves,  which  also  seemed  to  perform  its  intended  office  very 
well.  This  stove  is  intended  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air  as  well  as  heat 
to  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  air  which 
has  become  vitiated.  The  fire-place  is  constructed  of  fire  clay,  through 
which  there  are  tubes  for  conveying  air  brought  through  a  channel 
from  without  the  building.  This  air  is  warmed  by  passing  through 
the  heated  tubes,  and  in  this  state  is  diffused  into  the  apartment,  whfle 
at  the  same  time  the  open  fire  of  the  stove  consumes  and  carries  off 
the  air  which  has  been  vitiated  by  respiration,  &c.* 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  was  a  case  of  minerals  from  Mr. 
Tenant;  diseased  cereals  from  Mr.  Bentley;  an  antique  pestle  and 
mortar,  dated  1633,  from  Mr.  Garle ;  electro-magnetic  apparatus  from 
Mr.  Griffin  and  from  Mr.  Knight ;  stoneware  chemical  apparatus  from 
Mr.  Stephen  Green ;  resin  of  guaiacum  in  tears  from  Messrs.  Baiss 
Brothers ;  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  foxglove  and  other  flowers,  by 
Mrs.  Withers,  from  Mr.  Morson. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lecture-room  was  exhibited  Mr.  Wilkins^s 
splendid  dioptric  light,  designed  for  lighthouses ;  and  in  each  of  the 
rooms  were  several  microscopes  applied  for  the  elucidation  of  subjects 
interesting  to  those  engaged  m  the  practice  of  medicine  or  pharmacy. 
Relating  to  microscopic  objects  was  a  series  of  modds  illustrating  the 
forms  and  relative  sizes  of  different  kinds  of  starch  grains,  greatly 
magnified,  firom  Dr.  Pereira. 

*  We  are  informed  that  this  store  'was  the  inTention  of  Mr.  Candy,  who  has  taken 
ont  a  patent  fori  it,  and  who  considers  himself  af^grieved  by  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Pierce  Jbas  hroa^t  oat  hia  store. 
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PRESENTATION  OP  A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  REDWOOD 

BY  HIS  PUPILS. 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  Ma/,  a  large  number  of  those  who  are, 
or  have  been,  pupils  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Society,  assembled  in 
the  Ubrary,  and,  having  rec^uested  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Redwood, 
presented  to  him  a  testimonial  engrossed  on  vellum,  accompanied  by 
a  very  handsome  tea-service  of  pbite.  Each  of  the  pieces  of  plate 
bears  the  following  inscription : — ^^  Presented  to  Theophilus  Ked- 
wood,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  of  Great  Britain,  as  an  expression  oi  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held  by  those  pupils  who  have  pursued  their  studies 
imder  his  superintendence.''  The  testimonial  has  the  names  of  seventy- 
two  pupils  attached  to  it,  and  is  to  the  following  effect : — "  We,  tne 
undersigned  present  and  former  pupils  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
being  desirous  of  testifying  our  appreciation  of  your  indefatigable 
exertions  and  unremitting  zeal  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  promoting  the  success  and  prosperity  of  its  School,  hereby  re- 
quest your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  testimonial,  which  we  feel 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  with  our  most  cordial  wishes  for  your 
welfare  and  happiness." 

So  quietly  was  this  testimonal  got  up,  that  Mr.  Redwood  had  not 
the  slighest  knowledge  of  it  until  the  presentation  took  place. 

Mr.  J.  B.  French,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Laboratory  Pupils  of  the 
Institution,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  on  the  occasion. 


NINTH  ANNIVERSARY 
or 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY, 

Held  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  Tuesday,  May  21st,  1850. 


Mr.  Pbteb  Squire,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President,  on  opening  the  Meeting,  said,  he  believed  that  the 
prospress  made  by  the  Society  since  the  [previous  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing nad  been  satisfactory.  1ji  the  educational  department  of  the  In- 
stitution, the  Lectures  had  been  better  attended  .than  they  were  in 
the  previous  year,  the  Laboratory  was  in  full  and  active  operation, 
and  the  Candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  before 
the  Board  of  Examiners  were  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  proficiency. 

A  new  feature  had  been  given  to  the  Evening  Meetings,  which  were 
intended  for  the  Members  and  Associates  and  their  friends,  by  the 
delivery  of  short  courses  of  Lectures  on  subjects  of  general  interest, 
which  the  Professors  had  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  which  had 
proved  interesting  and  attractive. 

"  The  readiness,**  said  the  President, "  with  which  our  Members  have 
responded  to  the  queries  issued  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  and  the  ^at  amount  of  in- 
formation thus  obtained,  which  enabled  the  Committee  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  upon  the  subject,  has  encouraj^ed  me  to  express  an  idea 
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which  has  oocurred  to  me  with  reference  to  the  formadon  of  a  Natkxud 
Fharmacopceia. 

**  Without  disturbing  the  present  constituted  authorities,  I  have 
thought  that  we  might  advanta^eouslj  apply  the  machinerj  which  has 
been  found  to  work  so  well  in  the  inquiry  relating  to  poisons,  adopting 
a  series  of  questions  for  eliciting  information  from  the  Members  of 
our  body  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  rarely  used  Materia  Medico^ 
and  other  articles  of  the  Fharmacopceia,  are  really  employed,  or  what 
remedies,  not  cont^ned  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are,  m  dinerent  localities, 
used  in  place  of  them. 

^  Much  useful  information  might  also  be  obtained  through  this 
channel  with  reference  to  improved  processes,  not  yet  published,  for  the 
preparation  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  compounds. 

^  We  should  thus  collect  uie  result  of  the  experience  of  our  Mem- 
bers since  the  publication  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  as  to  the  defects 
or  advantages  of  the  processes  therein  ordered. 

"  Whilst  preparing  a  paper  on  the  Formation  of  a  National  Pharma- 
copoeia, five  years  ago,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  from  letters  received 
from  Dr.  Christison  and  Mr.  Donovan,  that  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  would  be  quite  willing  to  join  the  London  College,  and  to 
unite  the  three  Pharmacopoeias  into  one.  Whatever  we  can  do  to- 
wards forwarding  so  desirable  an  object  should  be  done  witiiout 
delay,  and  it  has  been  under  this  impression  that  I  have  brought  the 
subject  under  your  notice. 

"  We  should,  of  course,  always  require  a  reference  to  obsolete  reme- 
dies in  other  books,  but  the  serious  differences  in  compoimds  bearing 
the  same  name  in  the  different  British  Pharmacopoeias,  would  be 
abolished. 

'^  This  subject  reminds  me  of  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  in  my 
much-lamented  and  amiable  friend  the  late  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thom- 
son, whose  biography  in  the  pages  of  the  PhamiaceuticalJoumal  must 
have  been  read  with  interest,  especially  by  the  students  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Society,  however,  may  be  considered  fortunate  in  having 
as  his  successor  Mr.  Bentiey,  who  takes  great  pains  in  the  instruction 
of  his  pupils ;  and  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  Botanic  Gardens 
being  retained,  the  students  have  all  the  advantages  they  previously 
enjoyed. 

"  More  recently  we  have  had  to  regret  the  retirement  from  office  of 
our  much-esteemed  Treasurer,  Mr.  Pigeon,  whose  declining  health  and 
strength  have  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  active  occupations  in  which 
he  has  been  so  long  and  so  usefully  engaged. 

*'  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  very  gratifying  indication  afforded  of 
the  good  feeling  existing  between  the  Laboratory  Pupils  and  their 
Professor,  by  the  testimonial  and  handsome  service  of  plate  which 
have  just  been  presented  in  so  modest  and  yet  so  appropriate  a  manner 
to  Mr.  Redwood. 

^  I  have  now  but  one  other  subject  to  refer  to,  and  this  is  one  which 
we  shall  have  to  submit  to  you  for  your  decision.  The  Board  of 
Examiners  have,  I  believe,  performed  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Society,  and  hitherto  they  have  acted  without  remuneration. 
The  number  of  Candidates  for  examination,  however,  has  greatiy  in- 
creased, so  as  to  render  the  duties  arduous,  frequentiy  occupying  five 
or  six  hours  on  the  days  of  examination.    The  Council,  therefore, 
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propose  to  pay  four  guineas  to  be  divided  between  those  of  the 
Examiners  who  attend  at  the  i^pointed  hour  at  each  time  of  their 
meeting.'^ 
The  rresident  now  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the 

REPORT. 

The  Council  trust  that  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  which  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  present,  will  be  received  by  the  Members  as  an  indication 
of  the  ^adual  progress  of  the  Society  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  The  financial  statement  shews 
an  apparent  diminution  in  the  income,  when  compared  with  the  state- 
ment of  last  year.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Bene- 
volent Fund  Dinner,  which  augmented  the  amount  in  the  year  1848. 
The  remaining  deficiency  is  occasioned  by  aireazs  of  Subscriptions  due 
to  the  Society. 


J>r. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE, 

FBOM  jAinrJLBT  Ist  tO  DECEMBER  SlSt,    1849. 


Balance  in  Treasurer's  Hands 
Life  Members*  Pond  Interest .. 
BeoeTolent    Fund 

Interest   lOO    8    6 

SabBcriptons  ....    94  10    0 


40    8    6 
SO  IB     0 


•105     4     0 
S2  10    0 

94  IS    a 


Drnffglsts'  Old  Fund,  Interest 
Goremment     Secarities, 

Interest 

Sll  Town  Members*  Sabscrip- 

tlons  489  10  0 

1170  Ooantry  Members I3S4  10  0 

Kntrauce  Pees 21    0  0 

540  As&ociates  S80  13  0 

309  Apprentices 101  14  0 

Registration  Fees 10  13  0 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions   ....  54  12  0 

lecture  Fees 84  10  0 

Laboratory  Balance S8    Oil 

Sale  of  Journals 9  18  10 


jff2788    3  11 


I  Benevolent  Fund  Gratuities. . 

Furniture 

Museum 

Postag^e • 

Delivery  of  Journals 

Stationery  

Advertisements 

Salaries   

Wages 

Journals 

Printing   

Commisftion    

House  Expenses 

Sundries 

Lectures • 

Laboratory 

Library.. 

Fixtures  and  Fittings 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Country 

Mei^bers  of  Council    

Rent.  Rates,  and  Taxes 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 


o. 

80  0  0 
22  S  6 
SI   11   11 


SI  0 
181   14 

10  0 

11  13 
805  0 
184     0 

075   0 

85  10 
44     0 

34     0 

1   17     8 

485     8     0 

145  18     4 

25  12     0 

85  11     0 


88  11  S 
405  0  1 
147  IS    0 


jft788     8  11 


Wb,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  fore- 
going Statement ;  and  that  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society  at  ttie  Bank  of  England,  on  the  3  Ist  of  December,  1849, 

£      B.  d. 

On  Account  of  the  General  Fund  di  per  Cent.  Bednoed  SOOO    0  0 

Benevolent  Fund 3  per  CenL  Consols...  3447  11  8 

Druggists' Old  Fund,  New  3i  per  Cents....  1036     7  1 

Life  Members'  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols      717  19  9 

And  we  find  that  the  following  sums  were  due  to  the  above-mentioned 
Stock:— 

Life  Members' Fund  83  16    0 

Benevolent  **      352  19  11 

DruggUu'Old    *       82     1    3 

TnoMAS  Hawzbt. 
John  Wtxan. 


K 
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THE  6CH00I.  OF  PHABMAGT. 


There  has  been  an  iinprovement  in  the  attendance  of  lectures  during 
the  present  season,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  although 
the  augmentation  in  the  number  of  students  has  not  been  verj  great, 
yet  it  IS  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  is  evidence  of  an  increasing 
demand  for  instruction  among  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  pracdce 
of  Pharmacy. 

There  has  also  been  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  attendance 
of  jpupils  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Institution,  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  numbers  who  have  entered,  and  the  fees  paid, 
during  the  five  years  ending  in  1849  : — 


1844-5. 

1845-6. 

1846-7. 

1847-8. 

1848-9. 

Number  of  Pupils 
Amount  of  Fees. . . 

10 

£       B. 

327  12 

27 

£        8, 

403     4 

27 

£     s. 

445     4 

27 

£     s. 
470    4 

31 

£     «, 
502  19 

These  results  the  Council  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  operation  of 
those  provisions  in  the  Charter,  by  which  scientific  education  is  made 
the  basis  of  qualification  for  admission  into  the  Society.  There  is  now 
a  large  number  of  re^stered  Apprentices,  who,  in  entering  upon  their 
pupilage,  have  recognised  this  pnnciple ;  and  these  young  men,  as  the 
period  of  their  apprenticeship)  expires,  require  systematic  instruction 
in  the  several  branches  of  science,  with  reference  to  which  the  pro- 
ficiency of  their  knowledge  is  subsequently  tested  by  examination.  It 
has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Council,  firom  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Society,  to  maintain  an  efiicient  system  of  education,  so  that  those 
among  the  rising  generation  who  are  actuated  by  the  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  be  classed  among  the  educated  and  quuified  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  of  the  country,  may  be  enabled  to  attidn  the  object  of  their 
desire,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Society.  We  thus  add  to 
our  strength,  not  only  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  body,  but 
especially  by  the  admission  of  those  into  membership  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  devotion  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of  Pharmacy. 

THE  LIBRABT  AND  MUSEXTM. 

The  outlay  in  the  purchase  of  books  during  the  past  year  has  been 
small.  A  lew  donations  have  been  receiv^,  and  these,  with  the 
usual  accumulation  of  periodicals,  have  more  than  filled  the  remaining 
space  in  the  bookcases.  Further  accommodation  will  therefore  be 
necessary  in  order  to  extend  the  Library,  an  object  which  the  Council 
consider  highly  desirable. 

An  arrangement  is  in  progress  for  adding  to  the  Museum  a  portion 
of  the  collection  of  Dr.  Pereira,  lately  removed  from  the  London 
Hospital,  comprising  many  curious  and  unique  specimens. 

PBOVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  impetus  given  to  Pharmaceutical  Education  by  the  establishment 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London,  has  given  rise  to  similar  pro- 
ceedings in  some  of  the  large  provincial  towns. 

During  the  past  year  a  scnool  has  been  foundi 


founded  at  Liverpool,  which 
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is  conducted  with  mucli  spirit ;  and  the  Council  trust  that  it  will  jproYC 
essentiallv  usefbl  to  the  young  men  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

A  similar  undertaking  has  been  commenced  at  Bristol,  and  although 
the  reports  have  hitherto  denoted  less  energy  among  the  Associates 
than  its  promoters  had  reason  to  anticipate,  yet  the  Council  hope  that 
the  object  will  ultimately  be  carried  out  with  success.  An  Association 
for  the  same  purpose  has  been  established  at  Birmingham  with  a  satis- 
factory result. 

These  associations  are  not  constituted  officially  as  branches  of  the 
Society,  but  being  undertaken  with  the  same  objects,  and  conducted 
on  similar  princij^es,  the  Council  have  thought  it  riffht  to  allude  to 
them  as  indications  of  the  progress  of  Pharmacy  in  the  provinces. 

TIIB  EXHIBITION  OF  WOBK8  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  AIX  RATIONS. 
Under  the  patronage  qf  JSJBJff.^Prince  Albert. 

As  this  undertaking  is  intended  to  comprise  manufactured  products 
in  general,  among  which  a  prominent  place  has  been  assigned  to 
Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  the  Council  could  not 
pass  over  the  subject  without  some  notice.  The  auspices  under  which 
the  project  is  brought  forward,  constitute  an  additional  claim  to  the 
co-operation  of  all  classes  likely  to  be  benefited  by  this  unprecedented 
stimulus  to  industry  and  commercial  enterprise. 

Other  societies  having  contributed  towards  the  fund  for  defraying 
the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  building,  the  Council  think  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  ought  not  to  withhold  its  share  of  support; 
and,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  Members  the  propriety  of  subscribing 
the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  towards  this  object. 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

This  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  during  the  past  year, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  cases  of  accidental  and  criminal  poisoning 
which  have  occurred.  Reference  was  made  to  the  Pharmaceuticiu 
Society  by  a  committee  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  legislative 
enactment  for  restricting  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  Council,  considering 
this  a  question  directly  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Members,  and  one 
in  which  the  experience  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  might  be  of 
much  practical  service,  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  we  facts, 
and  confer  with  the  committee  above-mentioned. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  thought  desirable  to  communicate  hy  cir- 
cular with  all  the  members  of  the  society,  requesting  information  on 
the  several  points  at  issue,  bearing  upon  the  generu  question.  The 
result  of  this  correspondence  was,  a  conviction  that  some  of  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  wuich  had  been  submitted  to  the  society  for  con- 
sideration, were  either  impracticable  or  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  and  legitimate  business  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggisty 
while  others  appeared  free  from  objection,  and  likely,  in  some  degree, 
to  check  the  existing  evil.  Ailer  conference  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sursical  Association,  a  modification  of  the 
propositions  was  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  the  following  were  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature : — 
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Ist.  That  the  sale  of  arsenic  bj  retail  should  be  restricted  to  Apo- 
thecaries and  Chemists  and  Dmsgists.  2nd.  Arsenic  should  onlj  be 
sold  to  male  adults  known  to  the  vendor,  or  to  their  written  order. 
9rd.  The  vendor  should  enter  the  sale  in  a  book,  with  the  date,  and 
the  object  for  which  it  was  required,  to  which  the  applicant  and  a 
witness,  one  or  the  other  known  to  the  vendor,  should  sisn  their  namesi, 
unless  a  written  order  is  brought,  in  a  handwriting  known  to  the 
vendor,  which  order  should  be  pasted  in  the  book. 

These  recommendations  were  embodied  in  a  memorial  from  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
praying  that  a  legislative  enactment  might  speedily  be  passed,  fdacang 
the  sale  of  poisons  under  suitable  restrictions.  The  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  also  presented  a  memorial  on  the  same  subject, 
in  which  attention  was  especially  drawn  to  the  fact,  tkat  no  Imslative 
enactment,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisonfi,  oould  be  complete  and 
effectual,  unless  accompanied  with  a  provision  for  regulating  the 
qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  subsequently  given  notice  titat  he  is 
preparing  a  bill  for  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  poisons,  which  will 
shortly  be  introduced  by  the  Government. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Council  re-appointed  the  Poison 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  bill — a  pre- 
caution which  was  considered  necessary,  on  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance  to  the  trade. 

PHiJBHACBUTIGAL  I.SGISLATIOir. 

The  Council  regret  that  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  introduction 
of  a  Pharmaceutical  Bill  have  not  yet  been  attended  with  the  desired 
result.  This  has  arisen  from  circumstances  not  under  their  control; 
and  while  they  are  disappointed  at  the  delay  that  has  taken  place, 
the^  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  claim  the 
serious  attention  of  the  legislature  at  an  early  period.  The  deputation, 
who  were  favoured  with  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Advocate  last 
year,  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  differences  then  existing  in  the 
medical  profession  were  in  process  of  arrangement,  and  that  the  Medical 
Bill  which  was  anticipated  in  a  few  days  from  that  time  would  have 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  subject 
of  Pharmacy,  the  importance  of  which  was  fully  recognised,  would 
have  obtained  the  early  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Unexpected  obstacles  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
Medical  Bill,  and  the  entire  question  was  of  necessity  postponed. 

The  question  has  now  been  resumed,  and  the  Council  have  been 
informed  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  details.  The  recent  discussions  on  the  sale 
of  poisons  will  afford  an  additional  stimulus  to  pharmaceutical  legisla- 
tion, as  the  passing  of  a  Bill  restricting  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  the 
sale  of  any  class  of  substances  will  render  absolutely  necessary  a  pro- 
vision respecting  the  qualifications  of  those  who  assume  that  titie. 
Without  tnis  provision,  such  a  Bill  would  be  inoperative. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Baiss,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johh 
Atkins, 
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**  That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society." 

Before  putting  the  motion,  the  President  inquired  whether  anj 
Member  had  any  remarks  to  make  with  reference  to  the  subjects 
allnded  to  in  the  Beport,  as  this  wonld  be  the  proper  time  to  make 
them. 

Mr.  HuMPAGs  would  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
making  a  few  obserrations,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  interest 
felt  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  had  diminished,  whereas  he  believed 
that  the  fact  was  otherwise  as  regarded  both  Members  and  Associates. 
It  was  true  that,  on  comparing  the  financial  statement  of  last  year 
with  that  just  read,  there  appeared  to  be  a  slieht  falling  off"  in  the 
numbers;  and  this  he  believed  arose  principally  from  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  the  Members  and  Associates  in  remote  districts 
took  too  superficial  a  view  of  the  obieoto  the  Society  is  destined  to 
fulfil.  He  found  most  of  iho0e,Snth  whom  he  assodated,  fuHj  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  benefits  already  obtained,  as  well  as  of  those 
still  in  prospect.  It  was  not  many  months  since  it  was  gravely  as- 
sorted that  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  was  not  qualified  to  dispose 
medicines ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  made  by  our  body  to  im- 
prove their  qualification,  there  would  be  constant  attempts  to  get  the 
dispensing  into  the  hands  of  the  Apothecaries.  He  considered  that 
every  Druggist  ought  to  be  capable  of  examining  and  testing  the 
articles  that  come  into  his  stock ;  and  yet,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  how  very  few  ever  thought  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge!  As  he  had  alluded  to  the  financial  statement,  he  mi^ht 
remark  that  there  was  one  item  contained  in  it  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  rather  high.  He  alluded  to  the  amount  incurred  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Journals.  He  had  no  doubt  the  subject  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Council,  but  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  probably 
increased  punctuality  and  greater  economy  might  be  effected  by  send- 
ing the  Journals  through  the  post. 

Mr.  C.  Edwards,  in  reference  to  the  proposition  of  the  Council,  that 
the  sum  of  twenty  piineas  be  subscribed  by  the  Society  to  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  wished  to  inquire,  whether  any  one  present  had  as- 
certained upon  what  terms  the  public  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Exhibition.  He  believed  that  so  far  from  subscriptions  being  required 
for  that  great  national  undertaking,  the  fees  for  admission  would  more 
than  cover  all  expenses.  Besides,  he  very  much  doubted  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  they  ought  to  apply  the  funds  which  had 
been  subscribed  for  other  and  specific  purposes  to  such  an  object. 
He  thought  the  Country  Members  would  object  to  it.  Surely,  the 
Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Society  had  a  prior  claim  for  any  sum  that 
could  be  spared  from  their  income. 

Mr.  Philpot  thought  with  the  previous  speaker  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  apply,  for  the  purpose  proposed,  any  sum  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society  that  might  otherwise  be  added  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 
He  would  suggest  tnat  the  Members  be  invited  to  subscribe  to  a  fund 
which  should  be  handed  over  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition,  as 
the  subscription  of  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Having  moved  an  amendment  to  this  effect, 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Liverpool,  seconded  it.  He  thought  the  payment  of 
the  proposed  sum  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  would  be  a  misappro- 
priation of  the  funds. 
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Mr.  Jacob  BELLsaid  he  had  been  communicated  with  bj  some  Country 
MemberB,  who  objected  to  the  payment  of  the  proposed  subscription 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society.  He  was  requested  to  state  on  behalf 
of  these  Members  that  many  of  them  had  ah*eady  subscribed  in  the 
country,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  them  pay  a 
second  time  through  the  funds  of  the  Society.  They  recommended  a 
separate  voluntary  subscription,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Philpot. 

Mr.  Ince  thought  the  circumstance  urged  by  Mr.  Bell  on  behalf  of 
Country  Members  did  not  place  them  in  a  more  unfavourable  posi- 
tion than  the  London  Members,  many  of  whom  had  subscribed  in- 
dividually. He  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  such  subscriptions,  the 
Society  would  subscribe  as  a  corporate  body.  Most  other  corporate 
societies  had  done  so. 

^  Mr.  Waugh  advocated  the  propriety  of  confirming  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council.  The  question  was,  shall  the  Society,  as  such, 
contribute  in  common  with  other  societies  towards  carrying  out  a 
ffreat  national  object,  which  was  calculated  to  benefit  science  ?  He 
zelt  assured  that  the  Members  generally  would  not  object  to  such  an 
application  of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given.  He  had  heard  with 
much  regret  the  remark,  that  it  would  be  a  misappropriation  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hbrbinq  contended  that  the  exhibition  was  calculated 
to  do  much  good  to  all  classes,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund  would  sufier,  as  some  Members  seemed  to  anticipate,  from 
the  application  of  the  small  sum  named  by  the  Council  to  such  an 
object.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  thinking  that  the  admission 
fees  would  more  than  meet  the  expenses  of  the  exhibilion,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  a  surplus  to  be  refunded  or  applied  to  various 
benevolent  purposes. 

Mr.  Babtlett  thought  it  would  not  be  creditable  to  the  Society  to 
refuse  contributing  the  sum  named  for  so  excellent  an  object  as  that 
contemplated  by  rrince  Albert,  the  originator  of  the  exhibition.  It 
was  designed  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  good- will  amon^ 
nations,  and  to  encourage  tixe  honest  industry  of  all  classes.  HS 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  indicate  in- 
difference to  such  noble  objects. 

Several  Members  bavins  expressed  a  doubt,  whether  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  on  which  the  Charter  had  been  granted 
to  the  Society,  to  devote  any  of  the  funds  to  an  object  not  recognized 
therein,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  objects  contemplated, 

Mr.  Bell  observed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Benevolent  Fund  had  facilitated  their  getting  the  Charter, 
as  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  the  Benevolent  Fund  having  been  rather 
an  obstacle  than  otherwise ;  and  the  ground  upon  which  the  Charts 
was  ultimately  obtained  having  been  the  provisions  made  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  the  improvement  ot  the  art  and  science  of 
Pharmacy ;  and  he  considered  that  by  supporting  the  exhibition  of 
1851,  they  would  be  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  that  object. 

A  Member  from  Brighton  said  he  thought  the  Country  Members 
were  not  so  much  opposed  to  this  proposition  as  had  been  represented. 
For  his  own  part,  he  approved  of  it. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Clabxk,  of  Richmond,  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker. 
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As  a  Country  Member  he  thought  the  proposed  subscription  from  the 
Society  afforded  to  those  who  had  not  subscribed  individually,  an 
easy  and  agreeable  means  of  testifying  their  approval  of  this  great 
national  undertaking  in  a  collective  capacity. 

Mr.  Bold  spoke  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  and  the  Mover  of  the 
amendment  having  withdrawn  it,  the  original  motion  was  put  and 
carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hesbiitg,  seconded  by  Mr, 
John  Coles,  and  resolved — 

"  That  the  sum  of  four  guineas  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners  on  each  occasion  of  their  sittmg." 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  moved  the  next  resolution,  which  was — 

"  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Richabd 
HoTHAM  Pigeon,  for  his  valuable  services  as  Treasurer  to  the  Society 
during  the  period  of  ten  years ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  him  with  the  expression  of  tne  sincere  regret  of  the 
Society  that  the  state  of  his  health  has  obliged  him  to  retire  from 
office.^' 

Mr.  Bell  observed,  that  Mr.  Pigeon  had  been  one  of  the  most 
steady  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  Society  irom  its  formation 
until  the  present  time.  When  the  Society  was  started  he  gave  the 
use  of  his  house  for  holding  the  meetings ;  and  in  a  variety  ofways  he 
had  rendered  essential  service  to  them.  He,  Mr.  Bell,  felt  assured 
that  the  Members  of  the  Society  all  participated  in  the  regret  which 
he  felt  that  the  state  of  Mr.  Pigeon^s  health  rendered  him  no  longer 
capable  of  officiating  as  their  Treasurer. 

Mr.  T.  N.  R.  MoBSON  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

The  vote  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Pigeon,  jun.,  on  behalf  of 
his  father. 

The  President  stated  that  the  next  business  would  consist  in  the 
election  of  Council  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  Baiss,  Edwards,  Philpott,  and  Shaw,  were  appointed 
Scrutineers,  and  having  reported  tne  result  of  the  election,  the  Chair- 
man declared  the  following  to  be  duly  elected : 

COUNCIL. 


Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street 

BiBD,  William  L.,42,  Castle  Street, 
Oxford  Market 

Davenpobt,  John  T.,  33,  Great 
Russell  Street 

Edwabds,  Geoboe,  Spital  Street, 
Dartford 

Evans,  Edwabd,52,  Hanover  Street, 
Liverpool 

Gable,  John,  12,  Kensington  Ter- 
race, Gravel  Pita 

GiPFOBD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand 

Hanbubt,  Daniel  B.,  Plough  Court 

Hebbino,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate 
Street 

HoopEB,  William,  24,  Great  Bus- 
sell  Street,  Covent  Garden 


Ince,  William,  3,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand 

Lea,  John  W.,  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester 

Lescheb,  Joseph  S.,  60,  Bartho- 
lomew Close 

MoBSON,  Thomas,  N.  R.,  19,  South- 
ampton Row 

Pedleb,  Geobob  S.,  199,  Fleet  St. 

PiOEON,  Richabd  H.,  Jan.,  31, 
Throgmorton  Street 

Sandfobd,  Geobob  W.,  47,  Picca* 
dilly 

SouTHALL,  William,  Btrmin^^uiM 

Squibe,  Peteb,  277,  Oxford  Street 

Watts,  John,  Edgware  Road 

WATOByGBOBOB,  17  7,  Regent  Street 
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AUDITOBS. 

BouRDAS,  Isaiah,  10,  Font  Street,  Belgrave  Square 
BucKLSB,  WoxiAM  HsNRTy  86,  New  Boad  Street 
CocKSEDGE,  Hemrt  B^  502,  Ozford  Street 
Dayt,  Charlbs,  100,  Upper  Thames  Street 
HowiB,  WiLUAM,  16,  l^hbome  Street 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Piqeon,  jun.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
RAiiPH  Stamper,  and  resolved — 

*^  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Coundl  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hiobbing  acknowledged  the  vote  on  behalf  of  the 
Council. 

A  vote  of  Thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Peter  Squire  for  his  services 
as  Chairman,  which  he  aclcnowledged. 

Mr.  T.  Davenport  said  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed,  before  the 
Meeting  separated,  to  propose  one  other  resolution ;  it  was — 

''That  the  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell^  for 
his  zeal  and  ability  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  editing  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

This  was  seconded  by  ]Mr.  Humpage,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Bell  acknowledged  the  vote. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Meeting,  several  Members  commenced  a 
subscription  to  be  added  to  the  sum  voted  by  the  Society  to  be  given 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Dr.  Brett  delivered  a  Lecture  on  "  The  Impurities  and  Adulterationa 
of  Chemical  Preparations."  Acetic  acid,  he  observed,  contained  frequently 
sulphurous  acid,  lead,  copper,  Ac  The  best  way  of  purifying  it  trom  SOw 
is  to  mix  it  with  binoxide  of  lead,  and  redistil,  sulphate  of  lead  being 
formed,  the  acid  passes  over  pure. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  add  was  no  test  of  its  strength,  samples  of 
the  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1068,  having  been  found  to  contain  from  63  to  97  per 
cent  of  glacial  acid. 

Citric,  tartaric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  hydrocyanic 
acids,  were  next  noticed,  and  in  the  latter,  the  importance  of  unifonn 
strength  pointed  out. 

Trisnitrate  of  bismuth  varies  very  much  in  the  percentage  of  nitric 
acid,  upon  which  its  activity  depends.  This  has  been  pointed  out  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Edwards,  who  haa  reoentiy  made  and  published  some 
analyses  on  this  salt  (Pharnu  Joum,,  voL  ix.,  page  461). 

Calamine  was  found  to  contain  from  78  to  88  per  cent  sulphate  of  baryta, 
with  traces  of  lime,  lead,  and  zinc.  Tartar  emetic  frequenUy  contains 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  iron.  White  precipitate  is  firequentiy  much 
adtdterated  with  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
sulphate  of  baryta.  Iodine  contains  sulphur  and  a  variable  quantity  of 
water. 

Iodide  of  potassium  ftequentiy  contains  fh>m  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  other 
salts,  as  iodate  of  potash,  carbonate  potash,  and  chloride  potassium. 
Dr.  Brett  noticed  several  other  salts  which  were  more  or  less  sdkgect  to 
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contamination  or  adulteration,  and  gave  modes  of  detecting  and  separating 
these  impurities. 

Da.  DicKiNsoM  then  read  a  rery  interesting  paper  on  "  The  impor- 
tance of  Botanj,  in  its  relations  to  Fharmacj."  After  explaining  the 
terms  Botanj  and  Pharmacy,  and  showing  that  they  include  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  substances  in  the  proyiding  and  dispensing  of 
iHiich  the  pharmaceutist  was  professionally  engaged,  Dr.  D.  demonstrated 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  botany  as  a  branch  of  the  scientific  phar- 
maceutist's education.  He  then  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  respecting  some  of  the  most  raluablo  remedies  of 
the  ancient  pbyslcians,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  botanical  science 
and  terms ;  and  obserred  that,  without  this  knowledge,  the  discoveries 
of  modem  times  would  be  liable  to  the  same  inconyenience.  Herbalists, 
from  the  same  cause,  are  constantly  faUing  into  the  most  serious  errors  in 
collecting  plants,  and  the  pharmaceutical  Chemist  in  preparing  them, 
especially  in  extracts,  &c. 

Dr.  p.  explained  the  causes  of  the  discordant  statements  of  medical  men 
regarding  such  powerful  and  valuable  agents  as  Ext  Conii,  Ext  Hyoscyam., 
Ext  Belladonna9,Tinct.  Digitalis,  &&,  pointing  out  their  frequent  adultera* 
tions,  &C.  He  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  infiuence 
wliich  soil,  humidity,  climate,  and  cultivation,  had  in  modifymgthe  proper- 
ties of  plants*  and  to  the  importance  of  being  AiUy  acquainted  wi^  the 
proper  time  for  collecting  them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  plant  in  perfection 
for  medicinal  purposes.  Numerous  examples  were  adduced  on  each  of 
these  points.  Dr.  D.  concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  a  sdentiflc 
and  practical  knowledge  of  botany  was,  if  possible,  even  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  pharmaceutist  than  to  the  medical  practitioner— at  least,  in 
large  towns — as  the  medical  prescriber  had,  for  the  most  part,  merely  to 
do  with  the  physiological  effects  and  practical  uses  of  plants ;  whereas, 
the  pharmaceutist  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  also  fully  acquainted 
with  their  physical  properties  and  external  characters,  in  order  to  prepare 
and  dispense  accurately  the  prescribed  remedies. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  read  a  paper  on  <*  Isomorphism,"  in  which  he  gave  the 
leading  features  of  this  interesting  doctrine,  %nd  instanced  many  ex- 
amples. He  x>ointed  out  the  importance  of  its  application  in  ascertaining 
the  atomic  weights  of  substances — otherwise  uncertain— and  the  curious 
relation  existing  in  many  instances  between  the  specific  gravity  and 
atomic  weight  of  the  various  members  of  isomorpbous  groups;  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  reverted  to  the  objections  that  had  been  raised  to  the 
theory,  and  enumerated  the  leading  exceptions  to  these  laws. 

The  Secbbtaby  stated  that  the  Council  having  had  their  attention 
directed  to  a  recent  discrepancy  in  an  analysis  of  Bootle  water,  had 
deemed  it  advisable  to  ascertain  with  certahity  the  disputed  point,  and  a 
deputation  of  the  Council  had  therefore  visited  Bootle,  and  forwarded 
several  samples  of  water  to  eminent  analysts  in  London.  The  results 
given  by  these  Chemists  are  as  follows : — 

The  whole  of  the  chlorine  in  the  water  estimated  as  Na  CI  gave  3.83  ; 
3.36 ;  and  3.541  grains  of  that  salt  per  imperial  galkm.     The  very  large 

amount  of  chlorides,  given  in  a  recent  analysis^  viz.,  -j  ^' q^  ^^  q^  r  must 

therefore  be  exceedingly  incorrect 

The  First  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Sodeiy  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
June  10. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  BOOTLE  WATER. 

Br  DR.  SHERIDAN  HU8PRATT,  F.R.8.E. 

A  bottle  of  water,  left  at  my  house  on  the  evening  of  the  I3th  of 
March,  and  labelled  "  Bootle,"  was  submitted  to  analysis.  It  gave 
12.4  grains  of  chlorides  per  gallon.  Two  Chemists  in  London  found  9.92 
grains  of  chlorides  m  the  same  water ;  and  my  friend,  Dr.  Playfair,  ana- 
lysed some  time  ago  a  sample  of  water  sent  to  him  from  Liverpool,  and 
labelled  **Bootle,"  which  yielded  13.1  of  chlorides.  I  will  append  the  de- 
terminations of  Vu  principal  ingredients  in  Dr.  Playfair's*  and  my  analysifl, 
to  prove  that  we  must  have  operated  upon  similar  samples  •— 

FLATFAIR,  1849.  UU8PRATT,  1850. 

Carbonate  of  lime 8.30 8.01 

Chlorides    18.10 12.52 

Dr.  Playfair  has  stated  the  above  sample  of  water  could  not  be  Bootleg?) 
as  it  differs  so  much  ftom  an  analysis  of  water  which  he  made  in  1847.  In 
that  year  the  Bootle  water  gave  him  5.36  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Hie 
Chemists'  Association  of  this  town  lately  forwarded  another  sample  of 
water  to  Dr.  Playfair,  marked  **  Bootle."  He  now  only  finds  3.3  of  chloride 
of  sodium  i)er  gallon  I 

The  only  ixference  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  is,  that  the 
Bootle  water  is  most  changeable,  especially  as  to  chlorides.  In  my  opinion, 
the  chloride  of  sodium  should  not  dimlDish  in  quantity — ^in  fact,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  possibly  could  ;  therefore,  Dr.  Playfair  might  not  have  analysed 
the  Bootle  water  even  in  1847? 

Having  some  of  the  water  remaining  that  was  sent  to  me  and  labelled 
'*  Bootle,"  I  repeated  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Danson,  my  senior  pupil.  The  result  exacdy  corresponded  wiA 
my  first  one. 

First  determination 8.7  chlorine 

Second  ditto  8.6  ditto 

If  the  Bootle  water  only  contains  three  to  four  grains  of  chlorides  ( ?) 
some  error  must  have  taken  place  unconnected  with  my  analysis. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  Bootle  water},  or  else  the  following  amounts  of  residue  per 
imperial  gallon  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  different  Chemists  from 

the  same  spring. 

Bootle  Water :  Amount  of  Residue  per  Imperial  Gallon  In  graint. 

t  Dr.  Thompson 19.40 

Mr.  Phillips  24.00 

Dr.  Brett  10.62 

Dr.PlayfSair 20.16  25.081 

Dr.  Muspratt    28.29 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that,  although  my  result  was  aaainst  the  gen- 
tlemen who  favoured  me  with  the  analysis,  nevertheless  their  chairman 
wrote  me  the  following  polite  note: — 

**  I  am  satisfied  all  who  really  desire  the  great  question  of  water  supply 
to  be  settled  on  its  own  merits,  must  regret  the  controversy.  For  your 
own  satisfaction,  I  may  state,  every  Member  of  the  Paipchial  Water  Com- 
mittee is  satisfied  with  your  analysis." 

CoUege  of  Chemistry^  Liverpool,  May  S2. 

*  See  the  Liverpool  Town  Clerk*B  Report.  t  From  Mr.  Stephenson^s  Report. 

{  It  is  stranee  tno  Bootle  water  is  the  only  one  that  has  ^ven  such  varving  results. 
The  analysis  of  the  Bevington  Bush,  Copperas  Hill,  Green  Lane,  Paxk  and  Soho 
waters,  bj  different  Chemists,  agree  very  CKwe^y.— See  Mr,  Stq^hensom^s  lUporL 
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ORZaiNAXi  AND  BXTRAOTBB  ARTICZiBS. 


Lomdon^  20ih  May^  1850. 
ON  THE   ADULTERATION  OF  ISINGLASS. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  07  THE  PHABMACSUTICAL  JOUBHAIi. 

Sib, — ^The  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  contains  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Redwood,  with  the  above  title.  In  this 
paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris 
nave  supplied  Messrs.  Banks  and  Eland  with  what  Mr.  Warington 
terms  ^^  a  very  inferior  article,'*  and  Mr.  Redwood  describes  as  an 
adulterated  one,  consistii^  of  a  mixture  of  isinglass  and  gelatine." 

Messrs.  Dawson  and  A^rris  feeling  the  injustice  of  the  oiarge  thus 
brought  against  them,  and  of  the  injurious  effect  which  it  must  have 
on  their  character,  have  requested  us  to  investigate  the  case ;  thb  we 
have  done,  and  send  jou  the  results  of  our  examination  for  insertion 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  trusting  to  jour  sense  of  justice  for 
complying  with  our  request. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servants, 

RiCHABi)  Philups, 
JoHH  Thos.  Coopsb. 

The  first  statement  which  we  shall  make  is,  that  the  isinglass  which 
Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris  sell  is  imported  direct  from  Russia  by 
Messrs.  Cox,  Heisch,  and  Co.,  of  America  Square,  as  will  appear  by 
a  letter  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  copy : — 

[Copy*"]  16,  America  Square,  May  10, 1850. 

R.  Phillips,  Esq. 

Dear  Sm, — Herewith  you  will  receive  two  average  samples  of  ten 
casks  Belouga  isinglass,  imported  by  us  direct  from  St.  Petersburg,  from 
one  of  the  most  respectable  houses  there,  for  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris, 
in  the  ship  Camilla^  and  now  lying  in  bond  at  Bellas  warehouse,  Fresh 
Wharf,  being  part  of  a  parcel  of  nineteen  casks  isinglass  received  here  in 
October  last  This  isinglass  is  received  fh>m  Russia  in  proportions  of 
four-fifths  firsts,  and  one-fifth  seconds.  The  sample  No.  1  is  firsts,  of 
which  there  are  eight  casks ;  and  the  sample  No.  2  seconds,  of  which 
there  are  two  casks. 

We  shall  feed  obliged  by  your  analysing  these  and  reporting  thereon. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Two  samples.  Cox,  Heugb,  &  Co. 

Of  these  samples  we  examined  minutely,  only  the  firsts,  and  our 
examination  showed  that  a  portion,  washed  with  warm  water,  yielded 
a  solution  which  was  acid  to  litmus  paper,  was  found  to  contain  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess  and  lime.  One  hundred  grains,  burnt  in  a 
platina  capsule,  lefl  ^r.  0.86  of  light  reddish  coloured  ash,  which  con- 
sisted of  sulphate  of  ume,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  sand,  with  indications 
of  a  trace  of  alumina.     It  contained  no  carbonate  of  lime. 

A  sample  of  cut  isinglass,  sold  by  Dawson  and  Morris  to  Banks  and 
Eland,  was  furnished  by  the  latter,  sealed  with  their  seal,  on  which 
their  names  are  engraved.  This  we  received  as  a  sample  of  the  same 
isinglass  as  that  which  Dawson  and  Morris  had  originally  from  Cox, 
Heisch,  and  Co.,  and  had  sold,  afler  cutting,  to  Banks  ana  Eland. 

A  solution  of  this  was  acid  to  litmus  paper ;  and  100  grains  left  by 
burning  0.72  grs.  of  ash,  which  exactly  resembled,  in  appearance,  that 
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obtained  from  Cox,  Heisdi,  and  Co.*s  sample,  being  of  a  light  reddish 
colour,  and  the  quantity  was  as  nearly  the  same  as  0.72  to  0.86,  and 
it  consisted  of  the  same  substances,  viz.  sulphate  of  lime,  peroxide  of 
iron,  sand,  and  indications  of  a  trace  of  alumina.  It  contained  no 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  sample  which  we  next  examined  was  received  firom  Mr.  H. 
Stokes,  with  a  letter,  the  following  of  which  is  a  copj : — 

[CW.]  175,  Strandf  Ma^  8, 1850. 

Messsb.  Cox,  Heisch,  &  Co. 

GsMTJuexEKi-^Messrs.  Dawson  and  Co.  have  requested  nw  to  ueod 
to  you  sample  of  isinglass  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  analysed,  to  test 
whether  the  charges  made  by  Hr.  Vickers  are  correct  or  not,  that  it 
contains  gelatine.  f 

The  sample  I  sent  you  is  from  a  parcel  of  fsinglBSs  I  received  from 
Messrs.  Dawson  and  Co.  on  the  15th  of  last  February.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  results  of  your  experiments. 

I  am,  Oentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Babst  Stokbs. 

With  this  sample  experiments  were  made  with  the  annexed  results  : 
it  was  acid  to  litmus  paper  when  moistened.  One  hundred  grains  left 
by  burning  0.70  gr.  of  ash,  of  a  light  reddidi  colour,  perfectly  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  residue  of  the  preceding  samples.  It  con- 
sisted of  sulphate  of  lime,  peroxide  of  iron,  a  little  sand,  with  indieft-  # 
tions  of  traces  of  alumina.     It  contained  no  carbonate  of  lime. 

For  sake  of  comparative  results  with  isinglass  and  eelatine,  we 
burnt  100  grains  of  Swinburne's  gelatine;  the  residue  weighed  0.52  gr., 
and  unlike  all  the  residues  hitherto  described  by  us,  it  was  perfectly 
white.  When  moistened  it  was  strongly  alkaline,  and  the  aquecras 
solution  gave  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  on  the  additioQ 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  when  saturated  with  hydrochloric  add,  it 
gave  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  indicating  sulpliale 
of  lime ;  it  contained  also  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  gelatine,  unlike  all  the  samples  of  isinglass  which  we  examined, 
was  not  acid  to  litmus  paper.     Tne  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  ^ 

were  probably  derived  m>m  the  large  quantity  of  water  used  in  pre- 
paring it. 

The  gelatine  was  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  did  not  ex- 
hibit anv  flocculent  insoluble  matter  peculiar  to  isinglass,  and  which 
was  yielded  by  all  the  other  samples  above  reported,  and  the  quanti- 
ties appeared  to  be  nearly  ecfaal. 

From  the  experiments  which  we  have  now  detailed,  we  feel  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  isinglass  supj^lied  by  Messrs.  Cox,  Heisch,  and 
Co.  to  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris  is  perfectly  genuine ;  and  that  the 
sample  produced  by  Messrs.  Banks  and  Eland  of  the  article  sold  to 
them  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris  is  also  genuine,  as  well  as  that 
received  from  Mr.  Stokes, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  results  ob- 
tained by  us  and  by  Mr.  Redwood  are  very  considerable.  From 
gelatine  ne  obtained  3.  (misprinted  .8)  per  cent,  of  ash,  consistinff 
prindpally  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  our  experiments  the  ash  amount^ 
to  only  0.52  gr.  per  cent.,  and  it  consisted  of  lime,  its  sulphate,  and 
only  traces  or  carbonate.    In  Mr.  Bedwood^s  experiment  100  grains 
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of  isiagkM  yielded  only  0^  gr.  of  reaidue,  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime ; 
we  obtained  0.S6  gr.  per  cent,  of  residue,  which  contained  no  car- 
bonate of  line  whatever. 

Mr.  Redwood  also  tried  '<  a  specimai  of  iwnglsw  procured  fiv>mthe 
same  source  aa  that  referred  to  in  Mr.  Warinston^s  report,  and  sus- 
pected to  be  adulterated."  This,  of  cour9e,^ude8  to  the  article  aokl 
Dy  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris  to  Messrs.  Banks  and  Eland.  Here 
diserepaaoies  increase.  We  found  0.72  per  cent,  of  ash,  Mr.  Redwood 
obtained  1.4  per  cent,  chiefly  carbcMiaie  of  lime;  we  could  noifiad 
a  particle  of  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  repeat  the  statement  already  made, 
that  in  our  <q[MBioB  the  sao^e  of  isinglass  which  we  examined  as  a 
portiom  of  that  sold  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Mwris  to  Messrs.  Banks 
and  EUumI,  is  perfectly  genuine  and  unadulterated ;  and  we  can  account 
fcMr  the  difler^t  concluaon  at  which  Mr.  Redwood  has  arrived  only 
by  his  not  haying  analysed  a  sample  of  the  same  article  as  that  which 
we  received  under  the  seal  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Eland. 

[Ilie  fallacy  of  this  report  is  obvious.  Mr.  Phillips  states,  that  the 
genuine  isinglass  which  ne  examined  was  acid  to  test  piqper  and  con- 
tained free  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate,  but  no  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  tnis  isinglass  had  been  bleached  by 
sulphurous  acid,  a  process  usually  adopted  with  isinglass,  which, 
althou^  genuine,  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  Mr.  Redwood  took  as 
his  standara,  a  specimen  of  isinglass  of  tne  first  quality,  which  oonUuned 
no  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  which  yielded  an  a^  omitaininff  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  Mr.  Fhillips^s  specimen 
would  account  for  the  absence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  for  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  ash.  The  sand  found  by  Mr.  Phillips  would 
further  account  for  the  increased  weight  of  the  ash,  and  denotes  the 
inferiority  of  the  sample  examined. 

The  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Cooper  on  incinerating 
gelatine,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mode  of  detecting  the  adulteration 
by  the  quantity  of  ash,  as  recomxnended  by  Mr.  Redwood,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  when  uie  adulteration  is  effected  with  Swinbume^s  gelatine. 
This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  requires  further  investigation ;  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  while  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Cooper  confined 
their  examination  of  gelatine  to  a  kind  not  suspected  to  have  been 
used,  Mr.  Redwood^s  examination  included  that  actually  employed  in 
the  adulteration. 

We  observe  on  attempt  at  mystification  in  Mr.  Phillips*8  statement 
of  the  composition  of  the  ash  obtained  from  gelatine.  He  says, 
"From  ^jelwne  he  ^Mr.  R.)  obtained  3.  (misprinted  .3)  per  cent,  of 
ash,  consisting  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  our  experiments 
the  ash  amounted  to  only  .52  per  cent.,  and  it  consisted  of  lime,  its 
sulphate,  and  only  traces  of  carbonate.**  These  results  would  dci)end 
upon  tlie  way  in  which  the  calcination  was  effected.  We  presume  Mr. 
Phillips  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  lime  was  obtained  in  the 
caustic  state  from  the  calcination  of  an  organic  body  without  its 
having  been  first  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  Of  course  tnat  carbonate 
mi^bt  be  rendered  caustic  by  calcination. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  isinglass,  represented  as 
adullented,  which  Mr.  Redwood  examined,  was  idaaticai  with  that 
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supplied  to  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Cooper  by  the  parties  imfdicated, 
which  further  reduces  the  value  of  the  counter-statement.  Nor  is 
it  proyed  that  the  samples  examined  by  Mr.  Phillips  were  ^nuine, 
for  if  sOyVhj  did  he  omit  to  adduce  the  obviouslj^  appropriate  evi- 
dence of  the  microscope,  and  the  other  means  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Bedwood^s  paper,  instc^  of  resting  his  opinion  on  a  very  superficial 
and  insufficient  examination  ? 

We  have  seen  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  samples  examined 
by  Mr.  Redwood,  with  other  confirmatorr  evidence,  and  have  not  the 
shghtest  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  fact  of  the  adulteration. 

So  much  for  the  report  of  the  two  Chemists. 

The  method  in  which  the  fraud  was  detected  is  worthy  of  remark : 
A  gelatine  manufacturer,  desirous  of  extending  his  trade,  offered  some 

§e&tine  of  a  particular  description  to  an  isinglass  manufacturer  for 
\ie  purpose  of  mixing  with  his  isinglass,  stating,  by  way  of  recom« 
mendation,  that  he  soul  a  largequantity  annual^  to  Messrs.  Dawson 
and  Morris  for  that  purpose.  The  dealer  in  isinglass,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining further  information  on  a  subject  so  important  to  him  in  his 
business,  waited  on  the  gelatine  manufacturer  to  make  further  inquiry, 
and  was  informed  that  the  fact  was  notorious,  that  Mr.  Morris  had 
admitted  it,  alleging  that  "  he  was  so  cut  down  in  the  price  of  his 
isinglass  that  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  a  genuine  artide."  Mr. 
Morris  had  also  shown  him  a  jelly  made  from  the  adulterated  isinglass, 
and  remarked  at  the  time  that  ^^  ne  would  defy  any  one  to  detect  it." 
Moreover,  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris  have  purchased,  within  a  year, 
about  two  tons  of  the  kind  of  gelatine  alluded  to.  Not  being 
(according  to  their  own  statement)  in  the  habit  of  selling  this  par- 
ticular description  of  gelatine,  it  might  be  asked  for  what  purpose  do 
they  require  so  larse  a  quantity  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  mm  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Morris.] — En.  Pharm.  Journal 

OXTCHLORIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 
(3  Ca  0+  Ca  CI  +  U  Aq.) 

BT   MB.  BSESIiET. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  about  three  years  since,  I  acci- 
dentally met  with  this  substance,  an  account  of  which,  as  I  have  never 
met  with  it  in  chemical  books,  may  perhaps  not  be  unworthy  of  in- 
sertion in  the  P?iarm€u;eutical  Journal  *.  it  was  obtained,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  acting  upon  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  by  hydrochloric 
acid — separating  in  crystals  on  the  coolmg  of  the  filtered  solution.  I 
afterwards  found  that  it  could  be  readily  prepared  by  boiling  hydrate 
of  lime  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  chloride  of'^calcium,  filtering 
rapidly,  and  setting  the  filtrate  to  cool  in  a  well-covered  vessel.  The 
crystals  deposited,  which  are  generally  needle-shaped,  but  occasionally 
in  small  irregular  prisms,  must  be  quickly  dried  oy  pressure  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  finally  over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  bell- 
glass.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  wash  them,  as  they  are  decom- 
posed both  by  water  and  alcohol. 

These  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  become  opaque,  and  gradually  deliquesce,  being  decomposed 

*  Since  this  notioe  wu  written  I  find  it  ia  described  in  Gmelin's  CAuwiJfrjf,  and 
represented  to  contain  16  Aq. 
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into  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Water  quickly  de- 
composes ^em  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  hydrate  of  ume.  Ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat  they  lose  about  half  their  weight  of  water ;  but  it 
IS  im^ssible  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  without  the  loss  of  some 
chlorme.    At  a  stronger  heat  they  fuse  into  an  enamel. 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  two  corresponding  analyses  of  these 
crystab^  the  water  being  determined  by  the  loss : — 

Calculated  as 
3  Ca  O  +  CaCl  +  U  Aq. 

Lime 30.94  31.64 

Chloride  of  Calcium..  20.80  20.89 

Water  48.26  47.47 


100.00  100.00 

In  an  experiment  where  the  water  was  determined  by  the  loss  on 
strong  ignition,  allowance  being  made  for  the  chlorine  expelled,  47.76 
per  cent,  was  obtained ;  but  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  ignited 
substance  present  difficulties  in  determining  the  exact  weight. 

Making  due  allowance  for  an  excess  of  cnloride  of  calcium,  which, 
from  the  mode  of  preparation,  is  necessarily  present,  and  also  for  a 
slight  excess  of  water  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  remoye,  the 
analysis  will  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  formula  given  above. 
The  equivalent  will  be  3318.2  (0  =  100),  or  265.45  (H  =  1). 

High  Street,  Banbury*^     

ON  THE  ItflCBOSCOPICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DUST  OF  THE 
BEGULAR  WINDS  AND  OF  BLOOD-RAIN. 

BT  SB.  a  G.  EHBENBEBO. 

[In  May,  1844,  Ehrenberg  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin,  the  first  of  a  series  of  most  important  and  Interesting  papers  on 
the  dust  of  the  regular  winds  and  on  blood-rain.  These  papers  were  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  year  1849,  and  have  now  been  published  col- 
lectively under  the  title  of  Paseal'Slauh  wnd  Blut-Begen  ein  groseee 
organhchee  ttneichAares  Wirken  tmd  Ziehen  m  der  Atmoaphdre,^  The  work 
consists  of  192  folio  pages,  and  contains  seven  tables  and  six  coloured 
copper-plates.  The  olgects  and  limits  of  our  Journal  prevent  us  from 
giving  more  than  a  synopsis  of  Ehrenberg's  discoveries  and  conclusions. 
The  terms  and  phrases  are,  in  general,  Uteral  translations  of  those  em- 
ployed by  the  distinguished  author.] 

Summary  of  the  Besuhs  and  PropoeiiioTU. 

The  more  I  have  studied  atmospheric  dust  the  more  I  have  felt  that 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  and  rapidly-increasing  interest ;  that  it  is 
opposed  to  not  a  few  prevailing  and  important  opinions,  and  that  it  gives 
rise  to  and  confirms  new  scientific  ideas.  It  is  only  the  beginning  of 
future  great  knowledge.  I  hope  that,  in  my  attempt  to  draw  condusions 
firom  these  observations,  which  I  have  laboriously  collected  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  circumspection,  I  have  neither  dwelt  too  much 
on  what  is  unimportant,  nor  omitted  any  points  which  can  lead  to  fiurther 
correct  investigation. 

1.  The  phenomena,  which  are  here  comprised  under  the  names  of  diut 
of  the  regular  winde  [Fassat-Staub],  and  which  are  the  cause  of  the  cinna- 
mon-coloored  dust-meteors,  have  liitherto  been  known  by  the  names  of 

*  Duet  of  the  RMular  Wittde  and  Bkfod-Bam,  a  great  organic  inmeible  effeeland 
lift  tn  ike  AtmotpMre, 
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dtitt  kurrkaneSf  ted'dust  ram,  red  voleank-aabes  ram,  blood  ram,  hhod  dew, 
lile&dy  sweat  of  atonee  andslaiues,  Uootfy  water,  bloody  eara  {oi  com)  of  dm 
field,  rod  fresh  faUen  e»ow,  fall  of  congealed  blood,  Jleek  ram,  mud  ran, 
loam  rain,  fetid  tmheaJthy  rain,  briek  ram,  ink-rain,  meteor'Okme  domdOf 
meteor-stone  duet  and  jelly,  yellow  and  fiery  red  dense  clouds,  burning  dqf,  Ate 
fog-coast  of  Western  Africa  and  Atlantic  dark  sea,  or  sea  of^  darkness \^  and 
have  probably  been  the  subject  of  many  important  considerations  under 
the  denomination  of  ihefog-mowntains  of  Central  Asia,  of  fire-rain,  of  red 
haH,  of  dry  fog,  of  high-smoke,  of  red  dry  atmospheric  vapour  passing  into 
sheep-clouds,  of  light-reflecting  sheep-douds,  of  haloes  of  Hie  stars,  of  earth" 
sweeping  comet-tails,  but  certainly  under  those  ai  eomnieal  dust,  and  of 
small  chaotic  eometary  cosmical  clouds,  (Chladui,  1*813.)  Whether  the 
strange  high-smoke,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1547,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  near  MiihUberg,  and  contimied  for  three  days,  belongs  here  or  not, 
can  neither  be  demonstrated  nor  positively  denied.  Our  Imowledge  of  the 
phenomenon  is  already  almost  sujfficlent  to  enable  us  to  admit  it.  The 
subject  engaged  the  lively  imagination  of  Kepler,  and  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  the  mutaMity  of  celestial  matter,  from  whose  periodic  con- 
densation immediately  arise  oomets,  which  by  solar  heat  acquire  sidoreal 
motion,  and  from  which  several  of  the  above-mentioned  names  toe  derived. 

2.  The  name  dust  of  die  regtdarwinds  (Passat-Staub)  was  first  applied 
faere*<8iiiee  1847,  Mcmaisbericht,  p.  31 2)  to  the  Atlantic  dust-meteors.  Tho 
oombination  of  the  Atlantic  dust  with  the  regular  winds,  not  with  the 
Harmattan,  was  declared  to  exist  by  Captain  Tuckey  in  1816,  and  it  has 
been  acknowledged  since  1830  in  consequence  of  the  statements  of  Captain 
Wendt  of  the  Prussian  merchant  service  ;  imd  has  been  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  reports  of  Biunett  in  1837,  and  of  Captain  Hayward  in  183a. 
Admiriu  Roussin,  in  1817,  also  distinguished  the  constant  coast-fog  from 
the  periodic  Harmattan. 

3.  The  historical  synopsis,  the  particulars  of  which  are  referred  to  the 
best  existing  sources,  shows  that  the  phenomenon  extends  chiefly  along  the 
western  coast  of  Central  and  North  Africa,  and  thence  taking  a  north- 
.easterly  direction,  over  Italy,  towards  Armenia,  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
Kediterraoean  sea,  continuing  uiiinterruptedly  in  the  first  district,  and 
being  in  the  latter  always  periodic  ;  that  it  extends  also  sometimes  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  even  to  the  north^n  part  of  it,  and  more  rarely  to 
Sweden  and  Russia ;  but  that  in  Asia  it  paases  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  (Balkh,  Kufah,  Bagdad) ,  reaching  perhaps  Turkiatan, 
Beloochistan,  Kaschgar,  and  China.  In  Kaschgar,  in  Centxal  Asia,,  the 
same  relation  exists  as  in  Western  Africa,  where  the  hot  constantly-rising 
column  of  air  over  the  broad  continent,  offers  a  permanent  obstacle  to  the 
uninterrupted  passage  of  the  upper  regular  wind  and  current  of  dust  from 
west  to  east,  and  perhaps  also  occasions  its  deviation  towards  the  north. 
From  both  South  and  North  America  only  isolated  cases  are  mentioned  ; 
and  these  may  also  be  conndered  as  deviaUons  from  the  normal  direction. 
It  is  very  remarkable  thai  the  peculiar  fog-coast  firom  Cape  Bojador  to 
Cape  Blanco  is  situated  in  the  greatest  west-castem  latitude  and  in  the 
flattest  part  of  Africa,  whilst  the  district  of  Bolar  Takh  is  the  greatest 
warm  flat  district  of  the  kind  in  Asia.  Thus  this  phenomenon  acoora- 
penies  tiie  Mediterranean  with  its  oontinoations  from  Africa  over  Italy 
towards  Asia,  and  turning  from  the  tropics  more  and  more  to  the  north  to 
C^tral  Asia,  as  is  shown  in  the  special  tables  of  die  geographical  ex- 
tension. 

t  The  DmMmeer  or  Moer  dor  Fmatenusse  (dark  sea,  or  sea  of  darkness)  of  the 
Arabs,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  notice  by  Ehreaberg,  oonummicated  to  the  Berlin 
Aeadomy  of  Sciences  on  the  27th  of  Jan^  1848,  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
that  learned  body. — Ed.  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
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4.  The  dost  of  the  regular  winds  contains  sdiea,  abmma,  oxide  of 
irorif  oxide  of  manganese^  carbonate  of  Umt,  magneeia,  pokuk^  aodoj  oxide  of 
copper,  water  and  oraeMic  (combustible)  maUere.  By  microscopic  analfsis 
we  discover  in  it  fine  quartz  sand,  and  still  finer  yellowish  or  red^h 
mould  [mulml  (rery  fine  granular  dust,  GattioiteUa  ferruginea  ?)  mixed 
with  nnmerons  organic  forms  and  fragments.  Generally  single  isolated 
fragments  of  pamioe-stone  are  obeerved  in  it,  but  chiefly  gn^ten  prisms 
flf  erystal,  as  in  yoleattic  tufa  and  ashes.  Likewise  white  cslcareotis 
erystals  which  readily  dissolre  in  muriatic  acid.  The  organic  sabstanees 
are  Pofygastricaf  PhyloUtharia,  PoUftkalamia,  and  soft  yegetable  parts.  But 
ZooUAaria  PufycpetiMa  and  Geoutkia  (from  Barbados)  have  never  been 
discovered  in  it.  The  total  number  of  forms  amounts  to  320  species.  Silica, 
iron,  carbonate  of  lime  and  carlxm  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
organic  forms. 

5,  Fresh-water  forms  and  land  forms  are  by  fi&r  the  most  predominant. 
The  following  genera  are  exclusively  found  in  sea-water : 


Coecinodieeua 

Diphneis 

Goniotkecium 


xjrTOnUIUUOphOM 

Biddulphia 


Besides  these,  all  Pofythakmia,  and  some  marine  Spongdiiha,  Sp,  Gavus, 
cenocephala.  Caput  eerpentis,  obtusa,  robueta. 

Known  African  forms  have  not  been  found.  The  great  migority  of 
forms  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  also  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  following  belong  to  America  (see  das  KleineteLeben  in  America,  1843) :— 


ArceUa  constricta 

Eunotia  Quatemaria 

Stauronies  ddatata 

Deemogonium  Gttyanenee 

Quinaria 

SurireUa  Peruana 

MuHoHa  Ceanehie 

Gomphonema  Vibrio 

Stfnedra  Entomon 

Depreeea 
PUeui 

Himantidium  Papilio 
Zygodon 

Fragmenta  inceria 

I 
2 

Namcula  Undoaa 

3 

6.  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  neither  regular  winds  nor  snrfiioes  with  red 
dust  exist  which  could  yield  the  dust  of  the  regular  winds.  The  sand  of 
Sahara  is  white  and  grey :  fog-dust  of  the  regular  wind  is  cinnamon-browB. 
The  dust  of  the  fog  coast  is  consequently  a  foreign  dust.  Since,  as  is 
known  by  experience,  an  upper  trade-wind  corresponds  on  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe  with  the  lower  one  ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  not  an  African  land 
wind,  but  different  from  the  Harmattan,  it  follows  that  the  upper  trade 
wind  only  can  carry  the  dust  to  Africa ;  and,  as  this  probably  does  not 
blow  acroAs  Africa,  it  falls,  and  changes  into  the  lower  regular  wind,  and 
deposits  the  dust  there.  The  presence  of  Sonth  American  forms  in  the 
dust  of  the  trade  winds  first  suggested  this  view,  and  is  still  fiavourable  to 
it,  the  number  of  these  forms  having  since  increased.  Thus  the  American 
dust,  wluch  has  been  raised  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  calms,  and  in 
the  ascending  (South  American)  currents  of  ahr,  is  carried  to  Africa  by 
the  upper  trade  wind,  which  blows  towards  the  east,  and  therefoce  returns 
to  America,  when  it  has  not  been  previously  deposited  in  the  dark  sea,  in 
consequence  of  this  upper  current  deseending  perpendicularly,  and  heoomiBg 
the  lower  trade  wind,  which  blows  towards  the  west. 

7.  In  1817,  Admiral  Roussin  stated,  in  the  NauHcat  Magaxme^  that 
these  dust  fogs  prevail,  fidling  perpendicularly,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  almost  the  whole  of  the  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Harmattan,  from 
January  to  April,  and  extend  themselves  horizontally  into  the  sea.  The 
thick  fog  or  haze  prevails  almost  all  the  year  on  the  coasts  of  N.  W.  Africa. 
Horsburg,  in  1826,  reported  that  they  are  constant  near  the  Cape  Verd 
islands  during  tlie  north-easteriy  wind  (trade  winds).  That  something 
sunllar  to  this  exists  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  year  (always)  in 
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Kaschgar,  ii  mentioned  by  Sir  Alexander  Buraes,  in  1837.    Of  the  eaatem 
coast  of  Sicily,  it  is  reported  by  Gemellaro,  in  1849. 

8.  That  the  dust  near  Africa  is  the  coarsest,  may  indeed  arise  from  its 
descending  there  directly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  it 
is  mostly  sifted  further  out  at  sea;  but  the  dust  of  March  9th,  1838,  is  not 
coarser  than  that  from  San  Jago  of  the  Cape  Yerd  islands  in  1833.  The 
dust  M,  therefore^  probahhf  most  coarse  at  the  place  of  de'teent 

9.  The  phenomenon  is  certainly  quite  independent  of  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  suice  it  is  observed  without  interruption  in  Africa,  and  almost  in 
every  month  of  the  year  in  Europe  ;  but  in  the  calmer  summer  seasooy 
which  is  not  so  adapted  for  meteoric  raoTements  and  deviations,  it  is 
less  frequent.  In  Europe  it  is  often,  and  even  most  frequently  observed, 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  although  the  ground  is  moist  and  covered  with  ice 
and  snow. 

Of  340  occurrences  of  the  phenomenon,  in  only  199,  or  about  three-fifths, 
the  months  are  stated  in  which  they  occurred,  and  of  these  118  fell  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  81  in  the  second  half. 


January 27 

February 14 

March 23 

April  18 

May  18 

June 18 

118 


July 9 

August   17 

September 7 

October  18 

November 16 

December  14 

81 


The  winter  half-year,  from  October  to  March,  contains  112  cases ;  the 
summer  half-year,  from  April  to  September,  eighty-seven  ;  consequently 
about  an  equal  proportion. 

10.  It  is  remarkable  that  North  America  has  not  been  frequently  visited 
by  the  dust,  nor  any  vessel  in  the  great  Pacific  Ocean;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  constant  dust-fog  zone  of  the  upper  region  of  the 
atmosphere  is  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  north-trade  wind- zone,  andoter 
America,  where  it  appears  to  commence  in  the  south  ;  in  the  north  and 
over  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  is  quite  wanting ;  and  consequently  it 
cannot  be  thrown  down  l^y  fire-meteors  and  falls  of  meteoric  stones. 

11.  According  to  present  observations,  the  dust- fog  zone  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  earth,  which  is  sometimes  1600  miles,  and  according  to  the 
observations  of  Tuckey,  1800  miles  broad,  would,  if  seen  fh)m  a  distance, 
represent  a  loop  over  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  region  of  the  northern 
tropics  (the  region  of  the  zodiacal  light),  with  a  stripe  or  stoond  loop 
(ddiection,  continual  descent)  across  Uie  Mediterranean  and  its  continua- 
tions towards  Central  Asia. 

12.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  fire-meteors  and  falls  of  meteoric  stones 
with  the  cinnamon-coloured  dust  of  the  regular  winds,  is  very  remarkable. 
Before  the  birth  of  Christ  meteoric  stones  appear  to  have  fallen  eighteen 
times  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  certain 
whether  they  were  simultaneous ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  vcdcanic 
eniptions.  Some  might,  however,  be  assumed  to  be  correct,  as  those  of 
the  years  217, 215,  207, 169,  102,  94,  42.  Fourteen  have  been  observed 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  making  altogether  thirty-two.  In  one 
case  only  ( 18 13)  has  the  dust,  which  accompanied  the  stones,  been  examined. 
The  prevailing  desire  to  possess  soUd  meteoric  stone,  and  the  inattention 
still  paid  to  the  accompanying  dust,  makes  the  examination  of  both 
together  difficult.  Future  generations  will  be  more  circumspect.  Five 
cases  of  igneous  phenomenon  and  blood-rain  combined  have  been  noticed 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  two  subsequently,  viz.,  1483  and  1813. 
Biz  meteor  stones,  without  igneous  phenomenon,  but  with  blood-rain,  fell 
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bdbre  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  two  afterwards,  tIz.,  1618  and  570.  With 
yellow  vapour  and  dust,  three  fell  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  viz.,  in  570» 
897,  and  1814.  Fire  meteors,  with  and  without  falls  of  stones,  accompanied 
similar  falls  of  dust,  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  twenty-one  cases ;  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  in  thirty-eight,  making  altogether  fifty^nine  cases. 
Although  some  oC  these  numerous  cases  are  not  well  established,  some 
may  still  be  relied  upon  (1548  and  1559).  Whilst  the  sky  was  perfectly 
dear,  showers  of  dust  and  blood-rain  fell  suddenly  four  times  before  Christ, 
and  nine  times  after  Christ,  making  together  thirteen  times.  Hie  meteors 
of  1056,  which  fell  in  Armenia,  of  1560  in  France,  and  of  1797  in  South 
America,  deserres  great  attention.  Also  the  fog  of  the  dark  sea  falls  daafy 
whilst  the  sky  is  dear. 

13.  Although  we  cannot  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  various  analyses  of 
the  dust  of  the  regular  winds,  and  must  admit  their  value,  yet  it  would 
still  be  verr  hAziurdous  and  improper  to  assert  unhesitatingly  that  all 
moveable  celestial  lights  and  meteor  stones  are  terrestrial  products.  Many 
things  may  exist,  and  be  generated  in  the  universe ;  some  rsince  Kepler 
and  Chladni),  regarded  as  cosmic,  will  be  found^to  be  terrestrial,  and  have 
actually  become  so.  The  brilliant  chapter  in  Cmhum,  written  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  on  cosmical  mists,  comets,  and  asteroids,  suffidently 
restrains  all  terrestrial  phantasies  which  too  firmly  deave  to  the  earth ;  but 
the  spirit  purified  f^rom  terrestrial  mist,  its  light  reflections  and  concretions, 
must  return  unfettered  into  the  regions  of  unbounded  thought 

14.  The  sirocco  and  south  wind  [JRxAji]  carry  with  them  the  same  forms 
and  mixtures  as  the  Atlantic  dust  of  the  regular  winds.  Their  heat  is  not 
necessarily  deri?ed  firom  Africa,  but  may  perhaps  arise  fh>m  condensation 
of  the  dust  (see  Kotmos,  i,  158). 

15.  Although  it  is  quite  impossible  that  all  dust-whirlstorms  can  take 
their  origin  fhmi  one  and  the  same  narrowly  circumscribed  spot,  yet  it  is 
fhlly  established  that  the  snedmens  of  dust  brought  for  the  last  forty-six 
years  (since  1803)  by  all  tne  examined  regular  siroccos  and  south  winds, 
fh>m  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Tyrol  and  l^lzburg,  resemble  one  another 
in  colour  and  in  the  most  minute  particulars  of  their  composition.  When- 
ever, therefore,  any  whirling  movement  of  the  air  penetrates  so  far  into 
the  upper  strata  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  that  it  readies  the  upper  very 
thinly  extended,  and  sometimes  very  crowded  dust-douds  of  the  dust-fog 
current,  whose  mass  has  become  homogeneous  by  bdng  continually  mixed 
for  perhaps  many  thousands  of  years,  then  such  a  hurricane,  sometimes 
blowing  from  America,  sometimes  firom  Africa,  would  carry  with  it  cin« 
namon-coloured  dust  of  homogeneous  composition. 

16.  The  columns  of  gas  which  are  continually  rising  over  active 
volcanoes  may  also  occasion  upper  whirling  movements,  certain  mixtures 
and  deviations  of  the  dust-fogs  (and  volcanic-like  phenomena  have  often 
been  noticed  as  simultaneous  with  blood-rain)  which  formerly  were  indeed 
not  distinguished  from  the  efi*ects  of  violent  hurricanes,  whilst,  even  if  they 
stood  in  a  direct  connexion,  such  showers  of  dust  would  be  incorrectly 
termed  volcanic 

17.  The  dust-fog  of  the  distant  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  raised  and  sup- 
ported by  the  aerial  current,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  dectrictension, 
although  known  by  experience  (AL  v,  Humboldt^  Ran)  to  be  peculiarly 
transparent,  must  necessarily,  if  it  does  exist,  give  peculiar  reflections  of 
light,  perhaps  also  dectrical  luminous  appearances.  The  latter  must,  on 
account  oi  the  currents,  have  a  streaky  appearance,  and  be,  from  the  con- 
stantly rapid  movement  of  the  mass,  dim  and  visible.  WheUier  the  regular 
appearances  of  some  of  the  known  streaky,  dim,  cdestial  lights  are  to  be 
thus  explained,  I  will  reserve,  on  account  of  the  novdty  of  the  idea,  for 
fhture  duddation. 

18.  The  diiBcnlty  which  existed  in  imagining  such  a  quantity  of  sdid 
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tabstance  as  is  required  for  one  meteoric  stone  of  one  cwt,  nvpeoded  in 

the  air,  and  so  rapidly  united,  is  now  remoyed  by  the  fact,  that  a  sing^ 

regular  wind  meteor  has  oftencarried  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thoosaadsi 

of  cwt.  of  solid  substance,  and  with  from  7  to  14  per  cent  of  iron, 

90  per  cent  of  siliceous  earth,  and  16  per  cent  of  alumina ;  and  that 

the  ^uantitf  which  continues  to  fall  near  Africa,  in  Uie  dark  sea,  upoa 

an  area  of  move  tiiaa  one  Billion  of  miles,  is  incalculable.    All  the  knows 

falls  of  meteoric  stones  tahe»  Isfcither  aie  iawgnififiaatly  small  inamowift 

when  compared  with  the  capdbiHiy  of  liie  stlaMipheKe.     it  mam  aafy 

remains  to  inquire  whether  the  measurements  ef  fadght  asid  of  fehwa^  aC 

fitry  meteors  and  meteoric  stones  will  inyariably  admit  oC  the  assiumiUutt 

of  the  cosmical  origin  and  course  of  these  phenomena^    A  few  only  of 

these  observations  are  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  shallow  impression  (often 

only  one  foot  deep),  which  some  meteoric  stones  make  in  loose  earth,  aa 

wc£  as  the  slight  concomitant  phenomena  of  oompresnon  of  the  air,  do 

not  agree  with  the  Telocity  of  cosmical  bodies,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  ^ 

tiiat  it  had  been  lessened  by  a  spiral  reyolution  round  the  earth,  aiid  by 

explosion.    A  whirlstorm  might  perhi^)s  also^  at  aa  eteyated  part  of  the 

atmosphere,  rapidly  unite,  at  one  spot,  the  existing  fogs,  as  it  were,  into 

one  mass,  and  what  influence  a  high  degree  of  electricity  might  then  have 

in  arranging,  according  to  their  affinities,  the  difBerent  constituents  of  the 

infused  mass,  or  infusing  them  together,  is  perhaps  as  little  to  be  compie- 

hended  as  the  power  of  yokanoes.    Whether  nickel  is  contained  in  quantity 

sufficient  to  explain  the  presence  of  carboniferous  and  nickelifeious  iul- 

phuret  g£  iron,  will  be  further  inyestigated. 

19.  One  of  the  n)ost  important  disooyeries  is  the  almost  always  partiid 
but  frequently  enonnous  quantity  of  living  beings  contained  in  the  differ-  J 

ent  sorts  of  meteoric  dust.    Of  forms  capable  of  Hying,  and  provided  with  i 

ovaries  and  green  granules,  or  of  such  as  actually  move,  only  nine  spedes 
have  been  disooveiid  in  the  duat  of  the  regular  winds. 

Monas  viridis 
Spirfflum  Undula 
Conferva  tennissima  ? 
Ulva 


Eunotia  amphionyi 
Tinnularia  borealis 
Synedra  Entomon 
i^Uaria  Synedra 

rhabdosoma 


But  many  more  species  have  been  found  in  the  common  dust  of  the 
Atmosphere,  which  were  communicated  in  1848  and  1849.  Each  of  tlie 
very  small  particles  examined  (as  large  as  tlie  head  of  a  pin),  of  seme  sorts 
of  sirocco  dust,  contained  some,  or  at  least  one  animalcule  capable  of  life ; 
£unoiia  and  TVimti/arta  were  very  common.  Animals  in  full  life  were  con- 
tained in  the  ink-rain  of  Ireland,  in  1849. 

20.  Some  oi  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  lustory  of  certain 
nations  stand  in  connexion  with  these  sort  of  meteors,  partly  alone,  partly 
in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances.  To  these  we  may  refer  the 
emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  1576  years  before  Christ ;  note 
certainly  the  battle  between  the  Moabites  and  Jehoram  900  years  before 
Christ ;  the  battle  of  the  Eoreishite  Arabs  and  Cluristians  near  Beder,  as 
the  first  basis  of  Islamism,  570  years  after  Christ,  the  anthropogenetic 
ideas  of  Mahommed  in  (^position  to  the  Mosaic  The  erroneous  eefr- 
ception  of  the  dark  sea  prevented  the  discovery  of  America  untU  tlie  time 
of  Columbus.  The  darkening  of  the  sun  during  the  battle  of  Miihlbeig; 
in  1547,  when  the  Prince-Elector  of  Saxony,  Johann  Friedrick,  was  takes 
prisoner  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  when  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  transferred  from  the  Ernestine  to  the  Albertine  line,  served 
also,  by  the  way  in  which  Kepler  conceived  it,  to  exphun  the  systeiu  of 
the  universe.  The  sirocco-storm,  with  blood-raui,  in  155^  which  waa 
followed  immediatdy  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Flrinoe-Eleetor, 
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Moritz  of  Saxony,  in  the  battle  of  Sitenhausen.  That  such  iiieteora  hare 
been  the  cause  of  human  saeriflces  ior  the  puxpose  of  ooncilialiiig  the 
Deity,  we  know  from  the  times  cf  BomuluB.  fireat  ecdesiaatical  cere- 
monies haye  been  instituted  even  in  modern  times  (1813)  by  entire  popu- 
lations, in  consequence  of  such  meteors,  as  they  were  in  tlie  most  ancient 
times,  CTen  when  unaecompaaied  by  any  great  damage,  and  haye  always 
greatly  excited  the  mmd. 

21.  This  communication  does  not  treat  of  mineralogical  terrestrial  dust, 
nor  €i  astronomic  ooemical  duet,  nor  of  slm^e  meteoric  currents  of  air,  but 
of  the  influence  of  a  hitherto  mysterious  sort  of  organic  lile  in  its  relation 
to  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  eai^  Physiology,  of  the 
study  of  which  it  is  a  fruit,  will  obtain  from  it  a  broader  basis  and  mote 
intense  applitintion. 

TESTS  OF  THE  FUEmT  AND  ADULTERATION  OP  THE 

VOLATILE  OILS. 

BT  O.  H.  CTI.I.KB. 

1.  Ol.  Amtgdaulsum  amabasubl 

This  oil  possesses,  besides  its  great  specific  gramty  and  peculiar  jsielZ, 
so  many  striking  chemical  characteristics,  that  any  adulteration  of  it  must 
be  easily  detected.  To  these  characteristics  belong  its  great,  clear 
solubility  in  mdphuric  acid,  with  a  reddish-brown  colouration,  and  widunU 
asy  vigille  deccmpositkm  \  the  very  slow  action  which  nitric  add  has  upon 
it,  without  either  of  the  two  substances  undergoing  any  change  in  its 
physidd  properties ;  the  only  partial  slow  solution  of  iodine  without 
further  reaction ;  the  indifference  to  chramaU  of  potash;  the  elimination  of 
crystals  from  its  solution  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustie  potash;  the 
peculiar  in^issation  by  caustic  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid,  and  the  crimi- 
nation of  crystals  fVom  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  these  new  oompounds, 
and,  lastly,  the  decidedly  acid  reaction  ;  in  short,  almost  by  eyery  reagent 
some  peculiarity  of  this  oil  is  displayed,  by  which  its  purity  can  be  per- 
fectly and  easily  established. 

2.  Ol.  Gabtophtixobuv. 

The  properties  whidi  this  oil  jiossesses,  afford  great  opportuni^  for 
dlsooyering  its  purity.  Firstly,  its  relation  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  potash^  with  which  it  congcaJs  entirely  into  a  crystallic  mass,  totaih 
losing  at  the  same  time  the  clove  odour.  Any  foreign  substance  present  would 
be  excluded  from  this  compound,  or  would  interrupt  and  weaken  it. 
Similar  to  this,  and  equally  markeid,  is  the  butyraceous  coagulum,  which 
is  obtained  by  shaking  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  and 
which,'after  fusion,  crystallizes.  The  spontaneous  ready  decomposition  by 
nitric  acid,  and  simultaneous  formation  of  a  reddish  brown  soUd  mass,  as 
also  the  darh-blue  colouration  of  the  oil  by  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  whilst  a  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  changes  the  oil  into  a  blood- 
red  solid  mass,  are  equally  striking  tests.  To  these,  we  may  add  the  perfect 
dseompositian  of  the  oil  into  brown  flakes  by  chromate  of  potash,  accompanied 
by  i^  loss  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  solution  of  this  salt ;  the  solubility 
of  iodine,  which  forms  with  it  a  liquid  extract,  with  but  a  small  increase 
of  temperature,  and  also  the  perfect  and  easy  solubility  of  santaline  in  it. 

a.  Ol.  CiKBrAMOMi. 

With  this  oil,  the  question  is  not  merely  to  detect  an  adulteration  with 
other  oils,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  two  sorts  of  this  oil  from  one  another, 
yiz.,  the  Ceylon  oil  (oleum  cinmamomi  verum)  and  the  Chinese  oil  {elenm 
cassitt)  which  differ  very  much  in  price.    In  both  cases  it  is  diflleult  to 
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obtain  accurate  tests  of  the  pToi)ertie8  of  these  oils,  as  they  arc  almost 
exclnsiyelj  obtained  by  way  of  commerce,  and  vary  considerably  in  their 
qualities,  on  account  of  their  age  and  careless  method  of  preparation. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  oils  is  the  m/oKr—the  Ceylon  oil  is 
moreoTer  more  liquid,  and  of  a  less  specific  weight  than  the  Chinese,  and 
may  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  the  latter  without  becom- 
ing turbid.  The  most  distinguishing  cliaracteristic  of  the  cinnamon  oils, 
is,  perhaps,  their  relation  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,  lx>th 
dissolye  in  it  readily  and  dear^  with  a  reddish  yellowish  brown  colour ; 
after  some  time,  however,  the  solution  becomes  very  turbid,  and  a  rather 
heavy  undissolved  oil  precipitates,  whilst  the  solution  gradually  becomes 
dear  again. 

Another  peculiar  character  is,  where  the  oil  is  being  decomposed  hy 
nitric  add,  a  smell  of  bitter  almond  oil  is  perceptible.  Both  oils  are  at  the 
same  time  converted  into  a  brown  balsam  ;  in  the  Ceylon  oil  a  brisk  de- 
composition occurs  sooner,  and  at  a  slighter  heat. 

Iodine  dissolves  rapidly  in  the  Ceylon  oil  with  a  considerable  increase 
of  heat,  and  a  slight  expulsive  movement,  a  tough  extract-like  substance 
remaining  behind.  With  the  Chinese  oil  the  reaction  is  slow,  the  development 
of  heat  but  very  slight,  quiet,  and  the  residue  a  soft  or  Hauid  substance. 

Cknmate  of  potash  decomposes  partially  the  Ceylonoum\x>  brown  flakes, 
which  are  suspended  in  the  solution.  This  is  deprived  of  its  yeUow  colour, 
whilst  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  soil  assumes  a  yellowish  light 
red  colour,  and  becomes  thick.  The  solution,  treated  with  Chinese  oil, 
does  not  entirely  lose  its  yeBow  colour,  contains  no  flakes,  and  the  oil,  turbid, 
emulsive-like,  does  not  become  clear  again. 

Sufphuric  acid  also  furnishes  a  good  test  for  these  oils  ;  the  CeyUm  oU 
forms  with  it  a  solu^  hard  mass,  changing  from  a  brownish-green  into 
deep  black ;  in  the  Chinese  oil,  this  substance  is  softer,  and  deep  olive-green* 
A  smaller  quantity  of  acid  colours  the  oils  purple-red,  whilst  muriatic  acid 
imparts  to  them  a  violet  colour. 

4.  Ol.  Sassafras. 

This  oil  is  distinguished  from  most  other  oils  by  the  clear  solution  pro* 
duced  by  iodine  without  inspissation.  The  green  colour  which  is  at  first 
produced  by  two  parts  of  oil  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  pro^ 
duced  with  any  otiier  oil;  by  heat,  this  colour  changes  to  blood-red.  A 
greater  quantity  of  oil  produces  in  the  heated  acid  a  magnificent  amaranth 
red  colour,  whilst  the  oil  itself  appears  only  brownish  or  blueish-red. 
With  nitric  acid  the  decomposition  takes  place  without  heat,  and  reddish- 
brown  resin  is  formed,  which,  on  being  heated,  becomes  hard  and  brittle. 
The  great  specific  gravity  and  the  low  degree  of  solubility  in  alcohol  will 
easily  lead  to  the  detection  of  an  admixture  of  the  latter  which  would 
counteract  these  properties. 

5.  Ol.  Anisi  steixatl 

This  oil  participates  in  many  properties  of  those  oils  of  the  umbelliferaB 
which  contain  much  stearoptene.  Its  combination  with  iodine,  which  takes 
place  with  a  less  development  of  vapour  and  heat,  congeals  into  a  solid 
resinous  substance.  By  sulphuric  acid,  this  oil  also  becomes  easily  inspis- 
sated, is  changed  into  a  solid  mass,  and  becomes  by  heat  dark  lAood-red. 
Nitric  acid  however  produces  only  a  thick  fluid  balsam,  whilst  the  oil 
becomes  yellow,  and  by  heat  reddish -brown.  The  difllculty  with  which 
the  oil  is  dissolved  in  five  or  six  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  with  slight  colouration,  as  also  its  relation  to 
cold,  are  useful  tests. 
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6.  Ol.  AnIU  VULaABIB. 

The  eoiutant  tpeeifie  gmvity  of  the  ol.  anisi  (from  0.97  to  0.99,  and  ttill 
more  ftequently  from  0.98  to  0.99)  as  well  as  its  disposition  to  congeal 
readily  at  bebw  a  mediam  temperature,  are  good  tests  for  this  olL  Bat 
still  more  so  is  its  qmek  coDgelation  into  a  Kiid  hard  mass  with  todine, 
accompanied  with  a  perceptible  increase  of  heat,  and  the  deTelopment 
of  yellowish-red  and  grey  yapoars.  Sidphwic  acid  heated  with  the  oil^ 
produces  a  beautiful  purple  red  colour,  and  quickly  inspissates  and  hardens 
it.  The  other  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  oil  of  star  anise,  and  will, 
combined  with  those  here  mentioned,  sufilciently  characterize  this  oiL 

7.  OL.B0TiB. 

The  high  price  and  strong  smell  of  this  oil  lead  to,  and  facilitate 
its  adulteration.  If  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  this  oil  is  distinguished 
l^  being  slowly  dissolred  by  iodine,  vnaccompanied  bv  any  external 
tugne  qf  reaction,  and  the  formation  of  a  slightfy  tneeid  liquid;  by  this 
means,  adulterations  with  oils  of  Coniferse,  Aurantiacese,  and  most  Labiatee 
can  be  detected  in  it  JVt>ic  acid  acts  but  slowly  upon  it,  and  changes 
it  into  a  greenish  yellow  thin  liquid  balsam ;  chromate  of  potash  pro- 
duces no  reaction.  By  the  turbid  solution  in  tdcohol,  by  the  reddish- 
brown  solution  in  liquor  potasssB,  and  by  the  similar  but  darker  colouration 
which  the  oil  and  the  acid  assume  by  suiphurie  acid,  the  cheaper  oils  of  the 
LabiatfB  may  be  easily  detected  in  it  The  commercial  oil  compared  with 
these  characteristics  appeared  to  be  only  an  adulterated  one.^' 

8.  Ol.  Gajbputi. 

Omitting  the  tests  for  less  firequently  occurring  adulterations  of  this  oil 
I  confine  myself  to  mentioning  only  those  tests  of  its  purity  which  are 
the  result  of  my  experiments,  chiefiy  with  regard  to  the  rectified  oH,  which 
alone  ought  to  be  employed  for  medical  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  the  residue,  resulting  ftom  the  reaction 
of  iodine.  After  a  slightly  energetic  reciprocal  action,  during  which  the 
temperature  was  but  little  increased,  and  the  development  of  yellowish- 
red  vapours  but  slight  (in  another  crude  oil  no  such  development  took 
idace),  the  residue  immediately  becomes  inspissated  into  a  loose  coaavlum, 
which  is  soon  changed  into  a  dry,  greenish-brown,  brittle  mass.  Fulmi- 
nating oils  are  therefore  easily  detected,  also  the  more  energetically  acting 
oils  of  the  Labiatffi ;  viz.,  oL  lavendul.  spires,  origanL  But  also  the  less 
violently  acting  oils  of  Labiate,  such  as  ol.  rorismarini,  which  serves  most 
firequently  for  adulteration,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  the  energetic 
action  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  can  be  recognized  by  the  degree  of  energy 
with  which  this  reaction  takes  place  ;  all,  however,  would  materially  alter 
the  nature  of  the  residue  of  the  iodine  test  described  above.  The  oL 
rorismarini  manifests  under  certain  circumstances,  also,  some  coagulating 
solid  parts  in  its  residue,  but  which  always  has  the  consistency  of  a  soft 
extract 

The  slight  changes  of  colour,  which  are  produced  by  chromate  of  potash, 
are  somewhat  more  marked  with  the  oL  rorismarini,  but  the  equally  slight 
colour  of  the  solution  in  liquor  i>otass«B,  whicli  \a  clear  in  the  cold  and 
turbid  when  warm,  is  the  same  in  the  oL  rorismarini.  The  latter  oil  could 
not  be  detected  by  the  sulphuric  acid  test ;  the  latter  assumes  a  deep  red 
yellowish  colour,  and  the  oil  becomes  brownish  j  by  this,  however,  manv 
other  adulterations  may  be  indicated.  The  weak  colouration  of  the  oL 
cajeputi  by  nitric  acid,  which  imparts  only  a  reddish  and  brownish  colour, 
accompanied  by  a  violent  reaction  and  formation  of  a  liquid  balsam,  will 
easily  distinguish  it  from  some  other  oils,  but  not  from  ol.  rorismarini. 

Its  relation  to  iodine  is,  therefore,  the  safest  test :  it  can  also  be  recog- 
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nised  by  a  sensation  of  ocM  whidi  it  leaves  behind  in  the  month.  Its 
tpecific  grayity  being  below  0.91  to  0.92,  will  show  the  presence  of  lighter 
oils  and  aloohol,  and  a  divided  rectiflcaticm,  and  its  reUtioa  to  water  will 
detect  tiie  adulteration  with  camphor. 

9.  Ol.  Mbmthjb  pifxbitjl 

Any  adulteration  of  this  oil,  except  with  aloohol  or  otiner  mint  oils*  ooald 
be  eauly  detected  by.  the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  this  oil.  Ttie  pnesenoe 
of  aloohol  is  betrayed  by  the  ^eciflc  weight,  which  is  s^dom  under  0.90. 
and  whidi  musi  be  considerably  lower,  if  the  aloohol  be  stronger.  Of 
the  other  mint-oils  we  certainly  are  only  acquainted  with  that  of  M. 
triapa  and  crtMpata ;  we  may  however  condnde  from  the  deyiating  relation 
eif  iIm  oL  menth.  piperit.  to  ckromaie  qf  potash  and  to  wdimef  that  the  other 
sorts  dilfer  from  it  chemically,  as  well  as  the  plants  from  which  they  are 
obtained  differ  frsM  one  another  in  smell. 

The  most  distiagunduBg  character,  which  the  pqppermint-oil  shares 
with  mo  odter  oUo/du  fMhuiimt  though  with  some  of  the  oompositse,  is  its 
relation  to  chromate  of  potash,  whidb.  communicates  to  it  a  dm  red-bromm 
colour,  and  inspissates  it  into  a  coagulim  Kora  like  an  extract  than  a  resin, 
and  by  motion  is  divided  into  a  flaky  fbrm,  whilst  the  solution  of  the  salt 
90(m  iooes  the  whole  of  Us  yellow  colour,  or  appears  yefioiwiah-green. 

The  purple-red  colour  imparted  to  the  oil  by  the  teulk  part  of  its 
▼dume  of  nitric  acid,  is,  at  least  for  the  qualities  of  a89  to  OM^  veiy 
characteristic.  The  other  oUb,  which  become  merely  brown,  show  at  kasft 
a  tendency  to  red,  but  all,  upon  an  addition  of  acid  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, change  to  reddish-brown  and  into  a  liquid  balsam. 

10.  Ol.  Ththi. 

This  oil  is  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity,  and,  in  most  cases,  where  i4 
is  employed  as  perfume  or  externally,  its  pure  uid  fine  smell  will  be  * 
sufficient  criterion.  By  its  slight  reaction  upon  iodine,  the  adulteration 
with  turpentine-oil  might  be  detected,  whilst  its  stronger  reaction  upon 
chromate  of  potash  would  serve  to  detect  othor  admixtures. 

11.  Ol.  lAvBMDULB. 

This  delicate  oil  suffers  no  other  admixture  but  that  of  alcohol. 
without  becoming  worthless,  and  in  the  inferior  cheap  qualities  which 
are  sold,  the  presence  of  alcohol  is  discoverable  by  the  specific  weight. 
Of  seventeen  samples  examined,  the  lowest  specifie  gravity  of  the  inferior 
oil  was  0.86  ;  that  of  the  best  qualities,  mostly  0.87  to  0.89.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  lavender-oil  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  with  regard 
to  the  degree,  from  all  oils  obtained  from  ffte  labiate,  is  its  quick  and  violeni 
fulmincUion  with  iodine,  and  the  entirely  changed,  pungent,  addo* 
balsamic  smell  of  the  soft,  extract-like  residue.  Tliis  character  is 
invariably  observed  in  all  genuine  oUs,  both  commercial,  and  those 
prepared  in  the  laboratory.  The  inferior,  cheaper,  commercial  sort,  does 
not  fulminate!  An  intentional  addition  of  one-third  of  alcohol  did  not 
perceptibly  weaken  the  fulmination;  also,  one-half  of  aloohd  did 
not  destroy,  but  only  weaken  it ;  a»  equal  volume  of  alcohol  being  added 
to  the  oil,  no  fulmination  took  place,  but  a  livdy  ebullition  and 
development  of  yellowish  red  vapours.  A  moderate  proportkm  of  aloohol 
cannot,  therefore,  be  discovered  l^  these  reactions ;  for  this  purpose,  the 
almost  indifferent  relation  of  the  pure  ofl  to  santaline  is  a  sa&r  guide,  as 
that  containing  alcohol  dissolves  Sie  latter  readify  and  quid^.  An  adulte- 
ration with  fulminating  oils,  which  in  this  case  cannot  be  detected  by 
iodine,  would  be  discovered  by  the  differing  relation  to  caustic  potash.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  forms  a  dear  solution  with  larender  oO,  to 
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which  it  communicatei  a  dark,  yeUowith-red  irown  oolour,  whilst  the  other 
oilfl  are  dissolyed  in  it  with  difficulty,  and  become  turbid,  with  but  a  slight 
colouration.  Among  the  better  tests,  we  may  also  reckon  the  deep  reddish- 
bflmm  oolour  produoed  by  at^urie  add,  aooompanied  by  a  strong  inspis- 
MtiQii,  whilii  the  eqvMfiy  eolaand  add  ha*  A.  atii^  ihadB  of  y^w. 

IS.  OL.  CUBSBABUK 

This  oil,  which  is  deooid  of  oxygen,  differs  from  others  havimg  a  nmSar 
compontUm  by  its  mteidity  and  weak  action  upon  iM»e,  wfaidi  imparts 
to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  reciprocal  reaction,  a  vkUt  colour.  Eren 
•bsolnte  alcohol  in  large  proDortions,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  forms 
a  solntloD  which  is  moeiiy  dear ;  equal  weights  produce  a  very  hffhii 
solution,  throwing  down  flakes.  The  oil,  whk;h  is  strongly  douded  by 
nUrie  add,  becomes  by  heat  only  piUe  red,  but  is  decomposed  and  con- 
Terted  into  a  consistent  resin.  Stdphnne  add  assumes  a  red  colour,  the  oil 
becoming  crimson.  These  characteristics  will  suffice  fbr  this  oil,  which 
is  already  difficult  to  be  adulterated  on  aooount  of  its  viscidity  and  want 
of  colour. 

13.  Ol.  Bmwamottjk. 

The  oils  of  the  aurantiacese  are  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  liie 
lavender-oil,  protected  by  their  delicate  odour  from  adulteration,  except 
with  alcohol;  on  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  of  tliese  oils  with  one 
another,  is  easier  effected,  and  detected  with  greater  difficulty.  There 
might,  however,  be  but  little  inducement  for  doing  this,  except  in  the 
case  cf  cd.  flor.  aurent.*  which  is  proportionately  much  dearer  than  the 
others.  The  similarity  of  the  respective  chemical  properties  admits  also 
here  of  no  better  test  than  the  smeUL  The  unvarying  and  great  specific 
gravity  (from  0.87  to  0.88)  will  serve  to  detect  any  admixture  of  alcohol 
The  relation  which  the  bergamot  oil  has  to  this  solvent,  shows  distinctly 
the  difference  which  exists  between  its  own  proportion  of  oxygen  and  that 
of  the  other  oils  of  the  same  family ;  it  is  readily  dissolyed  in  alcohol, 
but,  like  the  other  oils,  it  makes,  at  l^urt,  when  fresh,  the  solution  opaque. 
It  is  also  distinguished  from  the  lemon  and  orange  oil,  by  being  easily  and 
clearly  dissolved  in  liquor  potass^.  This  difference  in  its  elements  is  also 
manifested  in  the  reaction  upon  iodine,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  its 
fulminating  property,  which,  although  weaker  than  in  the  lemon  oil,  is 
rather  stronger  than  in  the  orange  oil,  but  by  the  homogenous  nature  of 
the  residue,  which,  in  the  two  last  mentioned  oils,  and  in  all  oils  free  of 
oxygen,  consists  of  two  comUnattoDs,  differing  in  consistency.  By  the 
incapacity  of  dissolving  santaline,  this  oil  is,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the 
same  family,  protected  against  an  admixture  of  alcohoL  One  part  of 
alcohol  added  to  five  parts  of  the  oil  is  hardly  able  to  impair  the  ftalmi- 
nation;  two  drops  of  alcohol  added  to  three  drops  of  oil  produce  certainly 
no  real  ftalmination,  but  still  a  lively  reciprocal  action  with  effervescence. 

li.  Ol.  CoPilVA 

Small  proportions  of  turpentine-oil  cannot  easily  be  detected  in  this 
oil,  as  both  react  in  most  cases,  in  the  same  manner.  A  chief  distinction 
is  the  weaker  fnlmination  of  the  oL  copaiv.,  as  also  the  ciroumstanoe 
that  the  latter  requires  double  the  amaniify  of  aleohol  for  its  solution, 
which,  notwithstanding,  still  remuns  turbid.  Also,  its  relation  to 
e^huric  acid  is  somewhat  different;  the  latter  becomes  yellowish 
brown-red,  but  turpentine  oil  lively  ydlowish-red.— JoM.  Jur  Prahtieche 
PAoim,  Juli  1849. 
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BT  B.  SAMDROCK. 

Mb.  B.  Sandrock,  of  HombtiTg,  states  that  American  oQ  of  peppermint 
is  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  appears  to  be  the  product  of 
some  other  spedes  of  Piniu  than  ours.  He  has  fireqaentlj  rectified 
quantities  of  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  the  American  oil,  in  which  the 
smell  of  oU  of  turpentine  was  distinctlj  percdved;  but  not  to  siich  a 
degree  as  would  be  the  case  if  common  oil  of  turpentine  had  been  employed. 

Several  samples  of  English  oil  of  peppermint  were  found  by  the  author 
to  be  mixed  with  this  American  oil  of  peppermint,  the  price  of  which  is 
only  five  or  six  marks  per  pound.  Bley  has  also  perceived  this  smeU  of 
turpentine  in  the  oil  of  peppermint. 

The  smell,  however,  is  no  certain  criterion  in  this  case,  and  the  adul- 
teration is  better  discovered  by  the  relation  to  iodine  and  alcohol,  and  by 
the  specific  gravity.  Pure  English  oil  of  peppermint  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.910  to  0.920;  it  does  not  explode  with  iodine,  but  forms  with  it  a  homo- 
geneous mass,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  alcohol. 

The  American  oil,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine  la 
supposed  to  be  contained,  is  sold  by  the  name  of  crude  oii^  in  tin  bottles  of 
twenty  pounds.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  very  resinous,  often  as  thick 
as  oil  of  almonds,  and  has  a  strong  accessory  odour  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0.855  to  0.859.  When  distilled  with  water,  half  of 
it  passes  over  with  equal  parts  of  water,  then  the  proportion  of  the  water 
increases,  and  with  the  last  yellow,  somewhat  thicker  parts  of  the  oil  are 
distiUed  over,  but  with  difficulty.  About  five-sixths  of  the  crude  oil  are 
obtained  perfectly  dear  like  water.  The  first  half  of  the  rectified  oil  has 
a  specific  weight  of  0.844,  which  increases,  so  that  the  latter  portions  have 
a  spedfic  gravity  of  0.875  to  0.880.  The  oil  retains  now  as  before  the 
smell  and  taste  of  turpentine,  is  only  dissolved  in  five  or  six  parts  of 
alcohol,  and  explodes  strongly  with  iodine.  The  resin  which  remains 
after  the  distillation,  amounts  to  about  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  oU,  is 
soft,  yellowish,  turbid,  and  strongly  smdls  of  the  oil.  Heated  for  some 
time  at  a  slight  temperature,  it  changes  these  properties  for  all  those  of 
the  pine  resin. — Phamu  Central  BhU,  1850,  No.  12. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PURIFICATION  AND  PROPERTIES  OF 

CHLOROFORM.^ 

BY  WILLIAM  QBEGOBT,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univermty  of  Edinbnrgh.f 

1.  Chlobofobm  has  been  prepared  both  from  alcohol  and  wood-spirit. 
The  latter  has  been  used  for  the  sake  of  dieapness ;  but  as  it  is  a  mixture 
of  several  liquids,  all  of  which  do  not  yield  chloroform,  it  gives  an  impure 
product,  in  a  proportion  which  varies  much,  but  is  always  bdow  that 
obtained  from  alcohol.  There  is  therefore  not  only  no  advantage,  but  the 
contrary,  in  using  wood-spirit,  which  is  not,  after  all,  much  cheaper  than 
alcohol. 

2.  But  the  chloroform  from  these  two  liquids,  when  fvlfy  purified^  is 
quite  identical  in  all  its  properties.  Its  smell,  density,  boiling-point,  and 
action  in  the  system,  are  in  both  cases  exactly  the  same.    That  from 

*  Although  I  am  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions  contuned  in  this  paper,  it  is 
my  duty  to  state,  that  all  the  experiments  and  obsexrations  mentioned  m  it  have 
been  made  by  me  in  concert  with  my  able  assistant,  Mr.  Alexander  Kemp,  of  whoso 
ingenuity  and  accnracy  I  have  had  constant  opportunities  of  jndging. 

t  Bead  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edmbnrgb,  March,  18o0. 
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alcohol  U  DO  doabt  more  easily  purified  than  the  other,  but  it  also  con- 
tains certain  volatile  oily  impuritie;!,  which  must  be  removed  before  it  can 
be  safely  used.  The  peculiar  oils  which  adhere  to  both  kinds  of  chloro- 
form are  not  identical,  or  at  least  not  all  identical,  but  they  are  of  analo* 
gous  constitution  and  properties. 

3.  Soubeiran  and  Mialhe  have  examined  these  oils.  They  contain 
chlorine,  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  when  inspired  or  smelt  cause  dis- 
tressing headache  and  sickness.  In  the  case  of  wood-spirit,  some  of  its 
own  impurities  distil  over  unchanged,  and  are  also  found  in  the 
chloroform. 

4.  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons,  after  the  use  of  chloroform, 
have  suffered  from  headache,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  seen.  Headache  and  nausea  I  have  myself  often  experienced, 
when  I  have  tried  different  specimens  of  chloroform,  without  taking  so 
much  as  to  produce  the  full  effect. 

5.  Perfectly  pure  chloroform  does  not,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  expe- 
rienced, produce  these  disagreeable  effects.  It  is  therefore  highly  pro- 
bable that  when  they  occur,  as  they  do  with  some  individuals,  from  the 
use  of  cliloroform  of  more  than  the  average  goodness  of  quality,  they 
depend  on  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  these  poisonous  oils. 

6.  All  good  manufacturers  of  chloroform  purify  it  by  the  action  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  destroys  the  oils,  while  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the 
acid  is  reduced  to  sulphurous  acid.  The  chloroform,  to  remove  this,  is 
then  distilled  with  lime  or  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  is  tolerably  pure  if 
the  process  be  well  conducted. 

7.  But  it  is  not  quite  pure,  and  contains  a  trace,  more  or  less  distinct, 
of  the  oils.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  best  chloroform 
made  here  up  to  1849;  and  I  have  several  times  seen  headache  and  sick- 
ness from  the  use  of  such  chloroform,  which  was  the  best  anywhere  made. 
I  must  add,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  oils  in  the  chloroform  of  the 
best  Edinburgh  manufacturers,  although  variable  within  certain  limits, 
was  always  so  small,  that  that  product  was  fit  for  use,  and  only  caused 
headaclie,  &c.  in  a  few  peculiarly  sensitive  persons. 

8.  It  was  desirable  to  have  a  test  for  these  impurities,  as  well  as  an 
easy  and  effectual  mode  of  removing  the  last  traces  of  them,  especially  as 
many  sorts  of  chloroform  not  made  here  were  far  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  prepared  in  Edinburgh.  One  very  delicate  test  is,  that  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  should  be  quite  colourless,  pure,  and  of  the  full  density  of 
1.840  at  least,  as  it  may  be  obtained  by  Mr.  Kemp's  process,  lately  read 
to  the  Royal  Society;  when  agitated  with  the  chloroform,  it  becomes  yellow 
or  brown,  from  its  action  on  the  oils,  which  it  chars  and  destroys.  Any 
change  of  colour  is  easily  seen  by  contrast  with  the  colourless  chloroform 
which  floats  above.  Pure  chloroform  gives  no  colour  to  the  acid.  It  is 
essential  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  colourless  and  also  of  full  density ;  for 
if  colour^,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  a  slight  change  on  its  colour ;  and  if 
below  the  proper  density,  that  is  too  weak,  it  is  not  much  coloured  by  a 
chloroform  which  will  render  dark  brown  the  acid  of  proper  strength. 

9.  Another  test,  still  more  delicate,  I  find  to  be  the  smell  of  the  oils. 
When  chloroform  is  poured  on  the  hand  or  on  a  handkerchief,  it  rapidly 
evaporates  ;  but  the  oils,  being  less  volatile,  are  left  behind ;  and  their 
smell,  previously  covered  by  that  of  tlie  chloroform,  is  easily  recognized. 
Until  very  lately  no  chloroform  was  sold,  or  indeed  known,  which  would 
stand  this  test,  or  even  the  former. 

10.  Up  to  1849  the  best  commercial  chloroform  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.480,  which  was  considered  a  guarantee  of  its  purity;  but  it  had  been 
obtained  by  chemists  of  specific  gravity  1.494,  and  even  1.497.  I  have 
found  tliat  chloroform  of  1.480,  when  once  more  acted  on  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  destroys  the  oils  and  becomes  biowD,  may  be  obtained  after  xe- 
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moTiDg  the  ndphvoofl  mad,  of  spedfie  gnTHy  1.500  at  60**.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  speofic  gnTitj  of  pure  chlonxfoimi.  Oar  beat  makers  hare 
lately,  much  to  their  credit,  pushed  the  puriflcafcion  so  fiv  aa  to  tenish 
cfalocofona  OTen  of  this  highest  density,  and  also  in  other  rejects  BQch 
as  it  ought  to  he. 

11.  Tliere  are  still,  boweyer,  many  makers  in  other  i^aoes  whose 
cliloroform  is  not  so  pore ;  and  I  shall  now  describe  the  method  whidi, 
with  Mr.  Kemp,  I  have  employed  for  purifymg,  pei^Bctfy  and  easily*  aqy 
commercial  cfalorofonn,  except  one  remarkable  specimen — a  process 
which  inll  enable  any  medical  man  to  purify  it  for  himself  with  the 
greatest  fkcUity. 

18.  The  chloroform,  hATing  been  tested  as  abore,  and  found  more  or 
less  impure,  is  to  be  agitated  with  oil  of  yitriol  (half  its  volume  will  be 
fuffident),  and  aUowed  to  remam  in  eomtaet  with  the  acid,  of  course  in  a 
clean,  diy,  and  stoppered  bottle,  and  with  oocaskmal  agUatkm  till  the  acid 
BO  longer  becomes  darker  in  cdour.  As  long  as  the  action  is  incomplete, 
there  will  be  seen,  after  rest,  at  the  line  of  contact,  a  darker  ring.  When 
this  no  longeriqppears,  the  chloroform  may  be  drawn  off,  and  for  greater 
aecnrity  once  more  acted  upon  by  a  quarter  of  its  Tohune  of  the  add, 
which  should  now  remain  odourless.  It  is  now  to  be  onoe  more  drawn 
oS,  and  in  a  diy  stoppered  bottle  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  peroxide 
of  manganese,  with  whidi  it  is  gently  agitated,  and  left  in  concact  until 
the  odonr  of  sulphnrous  add  is  entirdy  destroyed,  and  the  dilorofonn 
has  acquired  a  mild,  agieeahle,  fruitf  smelL  It  baa  then  only  to  be 
poured  off  into  a  proper  phiaL  It  will  now  leare  no  disagreeable  smdl 
when  en^rated  on  the  hand.  [If  the  commercial  cUoroform,  after 
haTlng  XioBL  Jrequmdy  weU  ahaktn  and  l^  far  mme  time  m  contact 
with  the  add,  has  giyen  to  it  only  a  moderate  tinge  of  odoor,  it  is 
probable  that  it  may  be  completdy  purified  by  the  first  process. 
To  ascertain  this,  test  a  ftesh  portion  in  a  tube  with  fredi  add, 
shaking  wdl  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time.  If  it  do  not 
colour  the  add  at  all,  then  the  whde  chloroform  has  only  to  be  finally 
purified  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.  If  the  add  become  eoloared 
in  the  test-tube,  it  will  be  as  wdl  to  act  on  the  whole  chloroform  a  second 
time  with  fresh  add  till  it  stands  the  test.  Mr.  Kemp  has  obserred,  in 
repeating  this  process  for  me,  the  very  cnrions  foct  that,  as  soon  as  the 
action  is  complete,  and  the  oily  imparities  are  destroyed,  bat  not  sooner, 
the  diloroform  tested  with  thie  add  in  a  tube,  exhibits  a  strongly  eonrex 
surface  downwards,  where  it  rests  on  the  pure  add»  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  add  becomes  concave  at  its  upper  surfoce.  The  smallest  trace 
of  impurity^  not  suiBdent  to  afibct  the  density  of  the  chloroform,  we  have 
found  to  render  the  Ime  of  junction  horizontal.  It  is  probable  that  this 
may  become  a  valuable  test  of  the  perfect  purity  of  duoraform ;  bat  we 
shall  not  aay  more  on  this  sulject  until  we  have  thoroughly  examined  it.] 
This  process  requires  no  iH»paratus  beyond  a  few  stoppired  bottles  and  a 
p^tlej  if  we  wish  to  ^w  off  the  whde  chloroform  without  loss*  although 
nearly  the  whde  may  be  simply  poored  oft  The  use  of  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese is  doe  to  Mr.  Kemp;  and  on  the  large  scale  the  chlorofona  may  be 
filtered  thiongfa  a  i^Under  flill  of  it.  In  this  final  purificatioa  of  oom- 
nerdal  cfalorofurni»  no  distillation  is  necessary.  Indeed,  no  reetificatien 
18  required  at  aU,  if  it  be  wdl  wadied  with  water  before  using  the  add. 

IS.  It  may  be  considered  as  certain,  that  the  use  of  chloroform  thus 
purified  will  very  rardy,  if  ever,  cause  the  disagreeable  effects  above 
noticed.^    As  to  more  serioos  bad  resolts  firom  the  use  of  chforoform,  so 

t  Dr.  Simpson  infiomis  ae,  that  the  purest  eUoroform  he  has  used  not  nofiw^iMntly 
GsoflBs  nmitiDa.  On  farther  inqdries,  I  find  that  this  oocois  when  it  is  adsoxustcred 
sAera  follmeaL    This  can  tssily  be  avoidad,  and  nuist  not  bs  coDfonnded  with  the 
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often  ipokeii  of  eiief«rhere»  it  is  enoagh  to  state  that  a  Urge  proportion  of 
the  caees  must  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  a  liquid  so  impuze  as  hardly  to 
desenre  the  name  of  chloiofonn  at  alL 

PottBcrmt — Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
paper  by  Dr,  Wilson,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  chloroform,  which  he  was 
not  able  to  obtain  higher  than  i  .498.  I  have  therefore  to  add,  that  every 
specimen,  whether  of  specific  gravity  1.480,  L490,  or  1.497,  which  I 
pnrifled  as  above,  acqnured  the  same  density  of  1.500,  as  ascertained  by 
the  use  of  a  very  delicate  and  accurate  bead  (made  by  Levi),  whl<& 
sank  at  60.^5  and  rose  at  59.°5  ;  and  also  by  three  successive  weighings 
with  a  very  delicate  balance.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that  three  commerciid 
specimens  had  this  density;  I  could  detect  no  foreign  matter  in  my 
chloroform ;  and  besides,  every  foreign  matter  that  is  likely  to  occur 
lowers  the  density.  I  have  no  doabt  that  Dr.  Wilson's  specimens  would 
have  cdonred  the  acid  and  left  a  smell  on  the  hand. 

I  may  add,  for  tbe  maker,  that,  after  distiUing  the  materials  which 
yield  (ddoroform,  no  distillation  or  rectification  is  needed.  He  has  only 
to  wash  the  heavy  fluid  with  water  till  its  volume  no  longer  diminishes, 
and  then  to  use  the  oil  of  vitriol  as  above,  finishing  with  the  oxide  of 
manganese.  Distillation  with  the  add  is  of  no  use,  because  no  proper 
contact  can  take  place,  the  chloroform  distilling  firom  the  surface  as  it 
would  from  mercury.  In  testing  by  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  best  to  use  some 
ounces  of  chkrcicmn,  and  to  shake  it  in  a  phial,  because  in  a  test-tube, 
the  colour  produced,  if  not  strong,  may  be  overlooked. 

While  1  acquit  the  makers  of  chloroform,  who  have  sold  an  impure 
drag,  of  all  desire  or  intention  to  adulterate  it,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  point 
out,  that  the  system  which  permits  an^  oim  to  set  up  as  a  manufocturer  of 
this  or  any  other  potent  remedy,  without  let  or  hindrance,  witliout  any 
test  of  his  qualifications,  without,  in  short,  enforcing  a  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry and  pharmacy  as  an  essential  condition,  is  a  radically  bad  one ; 
and  that  our  law,  in  relation  to  Druggets  and  Apothecaries,  requires 
reformation.  In  &ct,  the  evils  naturally  resulting  tmm  it  are  only 
neutealized,  and  that  but  in  part,  by  the  good  feding  and  principle  of  the 
leading  manufacturers. 

To  Slustrate  this,  I  may  remark,  that  some  of  the  makers  of  chloroform 
must  have  been  very  ig^norant,  even  of  what  was  known  and  published 
concerning  its  properties;  for,  among  the  specimens  I  examined,  are 
several  of  specific  gravity  below  1.480,  which  was  k»g  ago  given  as  the 
standard,  even  so  low  as  1 J47. 

headache,  nsnsea  and  vomiting  sDuded  to  in  sections  4  and  5,  which  symptoms  are 
persiateDt,  and  occurred  in  my  experiments  alwaya  with  an  empty  stomachj  the  ex- 
periments being  made  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner.  Mr.  GarmldiaeL  assistant  to 
Dr.  Simpson.  £tf  mentioned  to  me  some  facts  which  confirm  the  view  1  have  tsAm. 
At  cue  perioo,  for  more  than  a  week,  Dr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Carmichael  were  kept  m  a 
state  m  ccmtinnal  anxiety  by  the  occnnence,  in  all  the  paerperal  cases  in  which 
chloroform  was  used,  of  very  nnjpleasant  symptoms,  particnlanv  of  fireqnent  palae 
and  other  febrile  symptoms,  lastmg  for  some  days.  At  kst,  after  much  annojanoe 
finom  tlu4  cause,  it  ooanred  to  Dr.  Simpson  that  be  was  nsing  one  partioalar  speci- 
men oi  chlorolbnn  above  the  aferMS  in  qoality.  As  soon  as  this  idea  oceaRea,he 
threw  away  all  that  remained,  and  retvned  to  that  which  he  had  generally  used. 
The  nnpkasaat  symptoms  no  longer  appeared.  [I  regret  much  that  I  had  not  an 
mortuuty  of  r^fT^'^^g  that  specimen  ;  bat  I  may  add,  that  the  maker,  not  an 
Eombiirdi  one,  now  proanoes  cnkroform  cf  mnch  better  quality,  though  not  yet 
absduie^  pure.]  But  tiie  striking  fiict  is  this,  that  Dr.  Simpson  and  lir.  Carmichael 
state,  thai dmringAeperiod above  aMuded  tOy  when  HuU  onelMt  ofckloroform  dUme 
tatuvied  hy  tAem,  <ft^  htrndkereluBA  beeams  quite  ofintwejrom  Ae  mell  left  on 
Aem,  wMen  even  adkared  to  tAem  tmer  waskma.  There  can,  I  thiidt,  be  no  doubti 
that  here  the  oily  impmitiss  aUuded  to  in  seetiflns  4  and  5  were  prmit  in  notable 
qnsotrtj. 
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That  this  neglect  proceeded  more  from  ignorance  than  from  intention, 
is,  I  think,  plain  from  the  fact,  that  a  specimen  labelled  ^  Pare  Chloroform  " 
actually  contained  only  a  trace,  about  one-thirtieth,  of  that  substance.  I 
did  not  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,  which  must  have  b^n  far  lower  than 
1.200  or  1.100— nay,  possibly,  under  1.000,  because  its  impurity  was  so 
obvious  in  every  other  respect,  and  the  quantity  I  had  was  too  small ; 
but,  on  examining  it  furtlier,  I  am  convinced  that  its  origin  was  this  : — 
The  maker,  after  distilling  the  materials,  obtained,  of  course,  two  liquids, 
a  lighter  and  a  heavier.  He  evidently  did  not  know  that  the  latter  was  the 
chloroform,  and  therefore  threw  it  away,  and  preserved  the  lighter— a 
mixture  of  pyroxilic  spirit^of  its  natural  impurities,  of  the  deleterious 
chlorinated  oils  and  a  trace  of  chloroform.  At  least,  such  are  its  charac- 
ters ;  and  it  exactly  resembles  what  would  be  obtained  in  the  way  sup- 
posed. But  what  a  fearful  degree  of  ignorance  (without  any  evil  intention) 
is  here  exhibited  !  And  yet  this  maker  was  free  to  produce  and  geWpure 
Chloroform,  which  was  actually  almost  pure  from  cfJoroform,  and  loaded  with 
deleterious  agents. — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Scter^ee,  May,  1850. 


TEST  FOR  THE  PRESENCE  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

Dr.  Snow  placed  on  the  table,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  the  apparatus  which  he  used  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  chloroform  in  the  dead  body.  He  said  that  the  process  was  a  modifi- 
cation of  one  described  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Midicale  for  March,  1849. 
The  blood  or  portion  of  the  body  to  be  examined  was  put  into  a  flask, 
from  which  there  proceeded  a  tube,  whidi  was  made  red-hot  in  part  of  its 
course.  Another  glass  tube,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  latter,  was 
moistened  inside  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  terminated  in  a 
Wolfe's  bottle,  the  interior  of  which  was  also  moistened  with  the  same 
solution.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  flask  by  means  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium  bath,  the  vapour  given  off*  had  to  pass  through  the  red-hot  tube, 
and  any  chloroform  which  might  be  present  was  decomposed,  and  the 
chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  being  set  free,  were  arrested  in  the  next 
tube,  where  they  formed  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  whidi 
became  rapidly  darkened  in  colour  by  the  action  of  light.  The  nature  of 
the  precipitate  could  be  farther  proved  by  cutting  the  tube  with  a  file^ 
and  Introducing  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  into  one  portion,  and  of  solution 
of  ammonia  into  the  other.  He  had  distinctly  detected  the  presence  of 
chloroform  by  this  process  in  two  kittens,  killed  by  inhaling  the  vapour, 
on  six  successive  days  after  the  death  of  the  animals,  although  no  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  protect  the  bodies  from  the  air,  and  the  quantity 
inhaled  by  each  kitten  must  have  been  less  than  one  minim.  The  parts  of 
the  animals  examined  were  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the 
brains,  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  extremities.  From  all  these 
parts,  clear  evidences  of  the  presence  of  chloroform  were  obtained.  He 
had  also  obtained  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  by  operating  on  some 
portions  of  the  muscles  taken  from  the  leg  of  a  child  amputated  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  at  St.  George's  Hospital  The  process  indeed  was 
one  of  such  delicacy,  that  he  had  been  able  to  clearly  detect  the  presence 
of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  chloroform  when  dissolved  in  a 
thousand  grains  of  water.  ITie  only  substances  whicli  could  yield  chloride 
of  silver  by  this  method,  were,  Dutch  liquid,  chloride  of  ethyle,  and  some 
other  bodies  similar  in  composition  and  eflects  to  chloroform,  and  which, 
however,  were  not  in  common  use,  or  even  kept  on  sale.  There  were 
chlorides  in  the  human  body,  but  these  could  not  be  decomposed  below  a 
red  heat,  and  certainly  not  till  the  part  became  dry  ;  whilst  in  the  process 
he  employed,  the  heat  to  which  tiie  part  under  examination  was  exposed. 
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was  only  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a  yery  little  more,  and  it  could  not 
become  dry  in  the  most  protracted  examination,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
moisture  given  off  became  condensed  in  the  tube,  which  inclined  upwards, 
and  flowed  back  into  the  flask.  The  method,  tlierefore,  was  liable  to  no 
fallacy  or  objection.  He  had  received  from  Mr.  John  Farrott  some  portions 
of  the  viscera  of  a  woman,  lately  found  dead,  under  very  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  Wandsworth  Road.  The  parts  had  been  closed  up  air- 
tight from  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the  body.  They  included  a 
£>rtion  of  the  brain  and  of  the  liver,  and  tliough  they  were  kept  boiling 
r  two  or  three  hours  in  their  own  serosity,  r.ot  the  least  trace  of  chloride 
of  silver  was  obtained,  whilst  in  the  instances  where  chloroform  had  caused 
death,  the  precipitate  began  to  appear  when  the  Iieat  to  which  the  part 
was  exposed  reached  to  about  the  boiling  point.  In  the  muscle  taken  from 
the  child's  leg,  the  chloroform  was  only  a  few  minutes  longer  in  being 
detected,  although  the  quantity  present  must  necessarily  have  been  much 
less  than  in  a  case  where  death  had  been  caused  by  it.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  death  in  the  Wandsworth  Road  could  not  have  been  occa- 
riotied  by  chloroform. 

ALLEGED  USE  OF  CHLOROFORM.— (^»"«fO 

I  HATE  seen  several  cases  reported  lately  of  persons  having  been 
rendered  insensible  by  a  cloth  being  drawn  over  the  face,  which  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  chloroform.  Now,  experience  shows  us  that  such  a  very 
instantaneous  effect  is  not  produced  by  this  agent ;  but  lately  I  was  applied 
to  for  a  liquid  which  I  have  known  to  occasion  immediate  insensibility  by 
strongly  smelling  the  bottle  it  was  in  ;  and  no  one  could  withstand  its 
overpowering  and  suffocating  influence  when  applied  on  a  handkerchief 
suddenly  to  the  face:  it  is  the  Liq.  Ammon,  Fortis8.y  found  in  every  Drug- 
gist's shop. 

The  person  who  applied  to  me  for  it  was  a  tall  man,  in  a  smock  frock, 
and  stated  he  wanted  it  for  a  giddiness  in  the  head.  (Bosh  !)  I  of  course 
refused  the  sale  of  it,  and  warn  all  Druggists  to  do  likewise,  as  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  agent — and  a  most  sure  and  effectual  one  it  is^used  on  the 
occasions  I  have  alluded  to.  A  Chemist. 


BOTANICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  DESIDERATA. 
(From  the  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry ^  edited  by  Sir  F.  W.  Henckel,  Bart,) 

{Coniimiedfrom  page  336.) 

AMBBICA. 

Saraaparitta. — To  ascertain  the  plants  yielding  the  several  sorts  of 
commerce,  especially  those  called  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  (said  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  to  be  brought  to  England  vi& 
Jamaica),  Lima  sarsaparilla.  which  comes  to  us  from  Costa  Rica  (can  this 
be  extracted  from  ths  plant  which  yields  the  Jamaica  sarsaparilla?) 
Honduras  sarsaparilla,  and  the  Brazilian  sarsaparilla. 

Balsam  of  O^iva  is  imported  from  several  parts  of  Brazil:  it  varies 
somewhat  in  properties,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  produce  of  several 
species  of  the  genus  Copaifera,  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  balsam  of 
each  species,  with  a  specinaen  in  flower  and  lea^  and,  if  possible,  in  fruit, 
of  the  tree  affording  it,  and  the  name  of  the  dbtrict  where  the  tree  grows, 
and  its  naiive  appeUiation  there. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  and  Balsam  of  Peru.  ~It  may  be  said  of  these  balsams, 
as  of  the  Storax  and  Liquidambar  of  the  East,  that  much  confusion  exists 
with  regard  to  the  substances  so  called,  the  same  name  being  applied  in 
different  places  to  different  substiuces  and  different  names  to  the  same 
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sabstanoe.  The  trees  respectirely  yielding,  the  coixntries  prodacing;  the 
mode  of  obtaining,  the  natiye  names  and  tlie  local  ones  of  these  arSiBleSy 
should  be  carefully  sought  and  ascertained.  Samples  of  the  products  most 
accompany  the  specimens  of  the  trees. 

YeUow^Barkj  Royd  YeOow-Bark  or  CaUtaya,  the  produce  of  La  Paz, 
requires  to  be  identified  with  the  tree  which  yields  it.  Specimens  of  the 
tree  in  fruit,  in  flower,  and  leaf,  of  the  stems  with  the  bark  on  and  the 
bark  removed,  should  be  sent  along  with  the  description. 

Ipecacuanj  Faiae, — From  Brazil  (the  native  conntxy  also  of  the  true 
ipecacuan,  Cephaelia  Ipecacuanha)  a  **  false  ipecacuan"  is  derived?  What 
plant  produces  the  latter  ?  What  is  its  native  name,  and  may  it  not  be 
equally  valuable  with  the  true  ? 

Ckucariila  Bark. — ^It  is  important  to  trace  the  cascariUa  bsrk  of  English 
commerce  (from  Jamaica,  or  the  Bahamas?)  and  tliat  of  continental 
commerce  (probably  of  Vera  Cruz)  to  their  true  source.  Are  thi^ 
derived  from  a  species  of  Croton  f  and  what  particular  kind? 

Coca  of  Peru. — ^Ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  consumption  and  effects  of 
this  substance  (the  foliage  of  EryihroxyUm  coca :  see  a  long  account  in  the 
Companion  to  the  Botanical  Mnyazine,  voL  i.  p.  161;  and  Yol.  iL  p.  25, 
tab.  21).  A  quantity  would  be  interesting  for  chemical  examination,  not 
less  than  some  pounds. 

Quassia.  —Why  is  Surinam  quassia  superseded  by  that  from  Jamaica? 
A  comparative  examination  of  the  two  barks  chemically  is  required. 

Angostura  Bark. — To  trace  the  different  sorts  to  their  true  sources  in 
Orinoco. 

Tous  ks  Mois. — A  nutritive  fecula,  prepared  at  St  Eitts.  From  what 
species  of  Canna  is  it  derived  ? 

Cbntrayerva. — Is  the  Brazilian  article  yielded  solely  by  DorstaUa 
camtrayerva^  or  by  other  species  too? 

Copaioa. — To  determine  what  species  of  pUmts  afford  the  best  and  worst 
kinds  respectively  in  Brazil. 

Cinchona. — To  trace  accurately  the  true  kinds  to  the  trees  seen  to 
produce  the  barks  in  Peru? 

False  Cinchonas. — To  obtain  authentic  samples  of  Quingiuna  coiorada  of 
Brazil,  St.  Lucia  bark  of  Mexico,  and  Fiavi  bark  (of  Brazil). 

Cevadilla. — To  determine  whether  the  Hehnias  officinalis  or  Veratntm 
sabadUUt^  both  Mexican  plants,  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  preparation  of 
veratrine. 

Cohoon  Oil. — The  source  is  unknown  of  this  solid  oil,  which  resembles 
that  from  the  cocoa-nut:  it  is  said  to  be  extracted  from  an  Attalea  (a  kind 
of  palm)  in  Mexico. 

Barbados  Aloe. — What  species  affords  the  drug  thus  called?  Is  it  not  a 
plant  imported  from  Africa?  No  true  aloe  appears  to  be  an  original 
native  of  the  New  World,  any  more  than  a  true  Cactus  is  aboriginal  of 
the  Old  World. 

Many  gums  and  drugs  are  said,  in  Edwards*s  Vovage  up  the  Amazon 
River,  to  be  exported  from  Para,  in  Brazil.  Whither  are  they  sent  ? 
What  are  they  ?    And  what  are  the  plants  which  yield  them  ? 


CHEAP  PRINTERS*  INK  FROM  ROSIN  OIL. 

One  pound  of  rosin  oil,  thirteen  ounces  of  rosin,  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  yellow  soft  soap,  are  melted  together  and  stirred  into  an  uniform 
mass.  The  consistency  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  rosin-oiL  The 
lamp-black  and  other  colours  are  only  added  after  the  mass  has  becomo 
cold.— PAarm.  Central  Blatt,  1850,  No.  13. 
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OX  A  NEW  RE-AGENT  FOR  DETECTING  THE  PBESENCE  OF 

SUGAR  IN  CERTAIN  MQUIDa 

Tois  new  re-agent  is  the  bichloride  of  tin.  VL  Manmen^  has  prored, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Liebig,  that  chlorine  does  act  upon  sugar, 
even  in  the  dry  state;  that  no  higher  temperature  than  212°  Fah.  is  re- 
quired to  produce  that  action.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  action 
takes  place  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  in  every  case  a  brown  matter, 
partly  soluble  in  water,  is  formed,  which  assumes  a  brilliant  black  when 
dried.  The  chlorides — more  especially  the  perchlorides — act  in  the  same 
manner,  and  even  with  greater  energy.  When  a  solution  of  sugar  and 
bichloride  of  tin  is  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  mixture  soon  assumes  a  browu 
colour,  more  or  less  deep,  and  in  about  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  for 
instance,  will  be  found  to  have  changed  into  a  firm  jelly,  of  a  shining 
black  colour.  The  same  result  is  much  sooner  obtained  on  evaporating 
the  solution  by  the  aid  of  heat.  The  bichloride  of  tin  may  be  replaced  by 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  antimony,  &c  All  these  bodies  act 
upon  sugar-like  substances,  having  a  strong  affinity  for  water  ;  they  pro- 
duce dehydration,  and  the  formation  of  a  caramel  of  a  more  highly  car- 
bonaceous character  than  the  ordinary  burnt  sugar.  All  kinds  of  sugar 
are  acted  upon  in  the  same  way  as  cane-sugar.  All  the  substances  whose 
composition  is  analogous  to  that  of  sugar,  and  formed  like  it  of  carbon  and 
water,  equally  undergo  the  same  kind  of  alteration^;  Ugnin,  hemp,  linen, 
cotton,  paper,  starch,  fecula,  &&,  &c.,  are  all  in  this  list. 

Although,  by  the  employment  of  this  new  re-agent,  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  sugar  from  another;  and  though  it  may 
possess  the  inconvenience  of  causing  us  sometimes  to  confound  sugar  with 
other  bodies,  yet  M.  Manmene  is  of  opinion  that  much  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  its  use  in  certain  cases,  and  especially  for  the  detection  of 
diabetic  sugar.  It  possesses  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  be  employed 
in  the  form  of  ordinary  test  papers,  and  of  giving  the  greatest  possible 
change  of  colour,  on  account  of  its  great  sensibility. 

As  neither  paper,  nor  other  material  composed  of  cotton,  linen,  or  hemp, 
will  answer  this  purpose,  on  account  of  their  ready  decomposition  fay 
means  of  chlorine,  M.  Maumen^  recommends  the  use  of  a  piece  of  white 
merino  doth  for  the  purpose. 

**  After  having  steeped  the  cloth  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  bichloride  of  tin,  made  by  dissolving  one  hundred  parts  of  bichloride  of 
tin  in  two  hundred  parts  of  water,  drained  off  the  liquor,  and  placed  it  in 
another  slip  of  cloth  in  a  water-bath  to  dry,  the  re-agent  is  thus  prepared, 
and  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  convenient  size  for  use,  like  ordinary  test 
papers.  In  testing  for  the  presence  of  diabetic  sugar  in  urine,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  pl^  a  drop  of  the  urine  on  the  prepared  doth,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  heat  of  the  fire  or  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  of  a  lamp,  when, 
in  one  minute,  a  black  spot  will  be  visible,  if  sugar  be  pres^it.  llic  sen 
sibility  of  this  re-agent  is  so  great,  that  a  mixture  of  ten  drops  of  diabetic 
urine  and  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water  forms  a  liquid  which 
will  give  a  brownish  black  cokNir  to  the  test  doth*  This  colour  is  not 
produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  tin  in  either  urea,  uiic  acid,  or  urine 
in  a  healthy  state. 

'*  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken."  adds  M.  Manmene,  "  this  redprocal 
action  of  sugar  and  bichloride  of  tin,  will  become  the  basis  of  a  new  pro- 
cess in  dyeing  brown  or  solitaire  ;  the  colour  will  be  obtainable  at  a  low 
price,  and  will  most  assuredly  be  very  fast" 
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SOLUnO  CANTHARIDIS  ETHEBIAUS. 

This  preparation  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Toynbee  as  a  oonTenient 
form  for  the  application  of  cantharidin. 

Ether  three  parts, 

Cantharides  one  part. 
Exhaust  by  percolation. 

ADULTERATION  OF  MILK. 

A  NEW  adulteration  of  milk  has  lately  been  practised  in  Paris.  It  con- 
sists in  adding  a  solution  of  dextrine.  The  fraud  is  easily  detected 
by  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  yields  a  blue  or  reddish-blue  tint  with  dex- 
trine. By  this  test  one  part  of  a  solution  of  dextrine,  in  one  hundred  of 
milk,  can  be  detected. — Joum,  de  Chem,  Mid,^  Janvier,  1850. 


MANUFACTIJRE  OF  ORCHIL  AND  CUDBEAR. 

A  PATENT  was  taken  out  on  the  30th  of  August,  1849,  for  improre- 
ments  in  this  manufacture,  by  Mr.  James  Robinson,  of  Huddersfield. 

The  patentee  remarks  that  it  has  hitherto  been  customary,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  orchil,  to  mix  the  lichens  with  liquid  ammonia,  to  form  a 
paste,  which  is  turned  over  at  intervals,  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of  tlie 
air,  whereby  a  cousideiable  time  and  amount  of  labour  is  lost ;  and  that 
his  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  orchil  consists  in  forcing  the  paste, 
prepared  as  heretofore,  through  the  perforated  bottom  of  a  cylinder,  by 
means  of  a  plunger,  into  a  receiver^  whereby  a  greater  amount  of  surface 
will  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  cudbear  consists  in  drying  it 
more  rapidly  than  has  yet  been  practicable,  by  forcing  the  paste  through 
orifices  on  to  a  surface  lightly.— JMecAain'c^  Magazine, 


RUNGE'S  CHROME  INK. 

Runge's  chrome  ink,  which  consists  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash, 
and  an  extract  of  logwood,  becomes,  according  to  Stein,  perfectly  per- 
manent, and  of  a  more  intense  black  colour,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. — Pharm,  Central  Blatt,  1850,  No.  12. 


WHITE  ENAMEL  FOR  CEMENTING  EARTHENWARE  AND 

GLASS. 

Four  parts  of  red  lead,  two  parts  of  white  sand,  and  three  parts  of 
crystallisEed  boracic  acid  are  to  be  finely  powdered,  washed,  mixed,  and 
fused  in  a  Hessian  cruci)  le.  The  mass  is  then  poured  on  a  sheet  of  metal 
and  finely  triturated.  The  powder  is  applied  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
to  the  broken  pieces,  which  are  then  joined  and  heated  in  the  muffle,  but 
only  to  such  a  temperature  that  the  enamel  binds  them  firmly  together, 
witiiout  completely  fusmg.— PAonn.  Central  Blatt,  1850,  No.  IS. 


RED  COLOUR  FOR  PAPER  HANGINGS,  &c 

It  is  proposed  to  employ  the  red  chloride  of  chromium  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  intense  red-violet  colour,  possessing  metallic  lustre,  proper  for 
printing  or  staining  paper. 
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This  product  is  prepared,  as  is  well  known,  by  passing  a  current  of  dry 
chlorine  gas  over  a  mixture  of  powdered  charcoal  and  calcined  oxide  of 
chromium,  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube.  Attention  must  be  especially  given 
in  this  operation  to  the  fact  that,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  Tolatiliza- 
tion  of  the  product,  the  chloride  prepared  by  a  first  operation  remains 
mixed  with  the  powdered  diarcoal.  It  is  therefore  requisite  to  submit 
this  mixture  of  charcoal  and  chloride  of  cromium  to  a  second  operation, 
takhig  core  to  cover  the  bottom  only  of  the  glass  tube  with  it,  in  which 
case  the  product  will  be  sublimed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  The  heat 
of  an  Argand  lamp,  the  flame  of  which  is  brought  gradually  upon  the  tube, 
will  suffice  for  the  formation  of  the  chloride,  which  soon  appears  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  micaceous  peach-coloured  spangles.  The  chloride  is  then 
ground  in  a  mortar,  and  thickened  with  a  mucilage  of  gum.  On  being 
laid  upon  paper,  it  will  display  its  original  colour,  and  will  resist  the 
action,  not  only  of  acids  and  alkalies,  but  also  the  direct  action  of  the 
solar  Taj8,^Newton*s  Journal,  April,  1850. 


PREPARATION  OF  ROSIN  OIL  AND  ROSIN  GAS. 

The  rosin  is  to  be  well  mixed  with  sawdust  and  quicklime,  or  caustic 
soda,  and  placed  in  cast-iron  boxes,  which  are  loosely  covered  with  lids. 
Several  of  these  boxes  are  introduced  into  a  common  gas  retort,  and  the 
latter  heated  to  redness.  If  oil  is  to  be  prepared,  the  gas  is  conducted 
into  water,  wherein  it  condenses,  whilst  the  gas  for  illumination  is  con- 
ducted further  on  to  the  gasometer.  By  fractional  distillation,  paler  and 
more  volatile  oils  can  be  obtained  from  tins  crude  oil-  If  oil  merely  is  to 
be  manufactured,  the  products  are  conducted  from  the  first  retort  directly 
into  one  or  two  others,  which  are  filled  with  coke,  limestone,  and  bricks, 
and  previously  heated  to  redness.— PAarm.  Central  Btatt,  1850,  No.  13. 


SALE  OF  POISONS. 

House  of  Commons,  Tuesday,  April  30tb, 

Mr.  Stanford  rose  to  move  for  a  select  Committee  to  inquire  if  any 
restrictions — and,  if  any,  what  restrictions— should  be  imposed  by  Par- 
liament on  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  number  of  murders  which  had  been 
perpetrated  recently  by  poison,  which  could  be  procured  with  facility, 
particularly  in  the  districts  where  it  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  sure  the  house  would  agree  with  him  in  tlie 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  He  proposed  a  select  Committee,  that 
they  might  examine  analytical  chemists  and  medical  men,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  introducing  a  bill  to  check  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  poisons. 

Sir  G.  Gret  said,  the  question  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  honourable  member  was  right  in  saying  the  practice  of  taking  away 
life  by  such  means  had  become  more  frequent  than  formerly.  At  the 
same  time  the  detection  of  such  crimes  was  extremely  easy ;  and  one 
advantage  of  the  honourable  member's  motion  was,  that  it  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  founded  on  experience,  that  the 
detection  of  murder  by  poison  was  so  easy,  that  few  of  tliem  escaped. 
The  subject,  however,  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
and  a  bill  had  been  prepared  on  the  sale  of  poisons.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the 
honourable  member  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  he  would  know  the 
great  difficulty  lay  in  the  enumeration  of  the  poisons  to  be  included  in  the 
schedule,  and  he  doubted  if  an  inquiry,  with  the  object  of  ascertaiuingy  as 
the  honourable  member  suggested,  by  an  examination  of  Chemists  and 
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mescal  men,  what  ooune  onf^t  to  be  taken,  would  not  prodnoe  more 
harm  than  good,  by  enabling  persona  to  have  reconne  to  other  poiione 
than  those  now  naed  to  destroy  life.  Under  these  draimitanoes,  he 
hoped  the  honourable  member  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Sir  B.  Inolis  recommended  the  honourable  member  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  after  the  intimation  of  the  right  hononraUe  gentleman,  that 
Qovemment  had  prepared  a  measure  to  remedy  the  evU.  He  earnestly 
recommended  the  honourable  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  motion,  after  the 
obserrations  that  he  had  heard  from  the  right  honourable  barooet.  There 
was  no  man  who  possessed  such  means  of  judging  upon  such  a  solgecl  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Deportment. 

Mr.  Bankbs  observed,  that  when  the  bill  was  brought  in  which  the 
QoTemment  intended  to  introduce,  it  would  be  competent  to  the  honour- 
able member  for  Raiding  to  propose  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Conmittee 
upstairs. 

Motion  by  leave  withdrawn. 

POISONING  BY  SHEEP  DIPPING  COMPOSITION. 

A  coBKESPONDENT  at  Bamstaple  has  fhmished  the  particulars  of  the 
following  serious  accident,  which  shows  the  danger  arising  firom  the  use 
of  arsenic  for  agricultural  purposes:— 

On  Saturday,  May  the  18th,  a  farmer,  about  five  miles  from  Bamstaple, 
inyited  a  few  of  his  relatives  to  tea  and  supper.  The  principal  dish  at 
supper  was  a  rook  pie.  Hpes  and  beer  were  in  requisition  during  the 
evening,  and  some  of  the  beer  was  taken  from  a  stone  jar.  After  supper 
several  of  the  party  1)ecame  sick,  which  was  attributed  to  the  pie,  and 
five  were  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  The  beer  which  was  left  was  handed 
over  to  the  servants,  and  a  man,  a  woman,  and  three  boys  partook  of  it. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  village  surgeon  sent  to  inquire  how  the  family 
were,  as  he  had  been  up  most  of  the  night  with  three  of  their  guests. 
Soon  afterwards  the  farmer  was  alarmed  at  hearing  the  man  servant  and 
three  boys  vomiting  in  the  yard.  He  and  his  wife  were  also  attacked  in 
the  same  way.  The  servants  had  taken  none  of  the  pie  ;  but  all  had 
drank  some  of  the  beer.  This  confirmed  his  suspicions,  and  the  doctor 
was  sent  for.  He  administered  emetics  of  sulphate  cf  zinc,  and  ordered 
the  patients  to  drink  milk  and  linseed  tea,  ci  which  they  took  several 
gallons.  After  this  he  adminstered  castor  oil.  The  family,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  fortunately  restored  to  health.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  ajar,  which  had  contained  sheep-wash,  had  heesi  rinsed,  and  put 
away  with  other  jars  of  the  same  kuid.  This  was  the  jar  which  had  been 
used  to  contain  the  beer,  and  the  arsenic,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  jar, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  which  was  proved  by  chemical  analysis 
of  some  of  the  contents  which  remained. 


THE  SALE  OF  LAUDANUM  BT  CHEMISTS. 

A  cokukspokdekt  has  directed  our  attention  to  an  inquest  recently 
held  at  CardiflT,  on  the  body  of  an  unfortunate  woman,  who,  having  suf- 
fered for  some  time  under  a  painful  disorder,  had  contracted  the  habit 
of  taking  laudanum  in  large  quantities.  At  the  time  of  her  death  a  bottie, 
labelled  '*  Laudanum,"  was  found  under  her  bed,  which  led  to  the  holding 
of  ah  inquest ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  suspicion  that 
laudanmn  had  occasioned  her  death.  The  Chemist  from  whom  she  had  pur- 
chased it,  deposed,  that  she  had,  fbr  some  time  past,  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  laudanum,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  in  the  day,  and 
that  she  could  take  as  much  as  two  ounces  with-  impunity.  The  pain  in 
her  legs  was  so  great,  that  it  would  have  killed  her,  if  she  had  not  been 
kept  alive  by  the  soothing  efiects  of  the  narcotic.    He  also  observed  tiUit 
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some  penons  took  loaduraiii  0v«n  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  deceaied, 
and  that  the  Chemists  in  the  town  were  in  the  hahit  of  supplying  it^ 

The  oonmer  regretted  that  the  law  did  not  make  it  punishable  for  CSfae- 
mists  to  nxpfly  landannm  indiscriminately  in  soch  appalling  qnantltiei; 
They  ought  to  know,  that  the  habit  of  taking  laodannm  tosadi  an  ezten^ 
most  imdermine  the  ooiiBtitation»  and  the  Chemists  of  the  town  shooid 
enter  into  a  combination  not  to  sell  it.  The  jniy  enterteiaed  a  similar 
opinion  ;  attributed  the  death  to  a  certain  disease,  aoodented  by  iaige 
quantities  of  laudanum,  and  added  to  their  Terdiet  a  censure  on  the  Che- 
nnsts  for  selling  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  CAiemist  lits  the  opportunity  of  exerting  considerable 
influence  in  checking  the  pernicious  habit  of  taking  opium  or  laudanum. 
This  may  be  done  by  persuasion,  and  by  representing,  in  strong  terms, 
the  Iktal  effects  of  the  practice.  I'o  punish  a  Chemist  for  selling  landa- 
num  to  a  person  accustomed  to  take  it,  would  be  making  him  responsible 
for  the  baa  habits  or  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  depriving  patients  of 
tiiat  which  is,  in  many  cases,  necessary.  The  habit  of  taking  laudanum 
can  only  be  OTeroome  by  degrees,  and  this  is  attended  with  not  a  little 
difficulty,  the  sufferings  of  the  patients,  when  deprived  of  their  usual  doae, 
bmng  Tcry  great.  We  hare  known  the  object  attained  by  convincing  the 
patient  of  the  necessity  of  an  effort  on  his  part,  and  directing  him  to  fill 
op  the  bottle  with  water  after  each  dose  has  been  taken  out. 


ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  COVENANT  IN  THE  SALE  OF  A 

BUSINES& 

STEBJIIRXB  V.  MATTHEWS. 

In  our  number  for  April,  we  published  a  few  particulars  of  this  case 
(psge  488)  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Matthews  has  sent  a  counter  statement 
(too  long  for  our  space)  to  the  following  effect: — 

Mr.  Matthews  states  that  he  recdv^  nothing  for  the  goodwill  of  his 
business,  that  he  had  refused  £250,  and  i^erwards  his  partner  concluded 
the  negociation,  he  believing  at  the  time  that  £300  had  been  paid  for  good- 
wiU.  He  subsequently  discovered  that  the  £300  was  not  for  good- will, 
but  in  part  payment  on  account  of  the  valuation  1 1  He  further  states  that 
the  sale  only  related  to  *'  the  business  of  a  Druggist,**  and  recites  some  of 
the  jokes  which  arose  out  of  the  cross-examination,  when  almonds,  &c., 
&C.,  were  enumerated  araoag  the  articles  sold;  and  he  states  that  the 
agreement  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Sterriker's  attorney,  according  to  his  own 
instructions.  We  reported  in  our  former  article  that  the  law  was  in  favour 
of  the  defendant ;  but  we  repeat  that  this  case  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning 
to  purchasers  of  businesses. 

It  is  not  sufficient  in  buying  the  business  of  a  Druggist,  to  calculate  the 
returns  and  the  profits,  but  it  is  necessary  to  insert  in  the  assignment  a 
definition  applicable  to  the  business,  such  as  it  is,  otherwise  notiiing  but 
the  pure  drug  business  is  conveyed,  and  the  collateral  trade,  which  in  a 
country  town  may  be  a  large  portion,  is  reserved  by  the  vendor,  while  the 
purchaser  thinks  he  has  bought  the  whole  business  as  it  stands. 


The  Ubb  akd  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquobs  in  Health  and  Disease, 
By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.It.S.,  &c,  Ac.  London  :  Charles 
Gilpin,  5,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without ;  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street, 
Soho— Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black— Dublin :  J.  H.  Gilpin.  8vo,  pp.  282. 

In  our  number  for  July,  1848,  we  published  the  particulars  of  an  offer 
by  an  advocate  of  temperance,  of  a  prize  of  100  guineas  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  above  subject.    The  work  before  us  is  Uie  one  selected  by  Drs. 
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Forbes,  Roopell  and  Gay,  who  were  appointed  hy  the  donor  to  adjudicate 
the  prize. 

The  subject  is  divided  bj  the  terms  prescribed,  into  four  distinct 
questions,  of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows  :  1st,  What  are  the  effects 
Si  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  healthjr  human  system  ;  2d,  Should  alcoholic 
liquors  form  part  of  the  ordinary  sustenance  of  man  ?  3d,  Are  there  any 
special  conditions  under  which  their  use  may  be  sanctioned  or  required  ? 
4th,  Is  their  employment  necessary  in  medical  practice  ?~and  if  so^  in 
what  cases,  &c. 

Our  space  would  not  admit  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  facts  collected, 
and  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
author ;  we  must  therefore  be  content  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  result 
of  the  enquiry. 

An  exposure  of  the  extensive  and  serious  evils  arising  from  intem- 
perance, being  a  primary  object  of  the  work,  and  the  author  being  himself  ' 
a  water-drinker,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  bias  would  be  unfavourable 
to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  except  under  very  limited  circumstances  ; 
and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  Dr.  Carpenter  takes  three  hops  and  a 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  whether 
in  poisonous,  excessive,  or  moderate  doses,  tends  to  the  same  result, 
namely,  a  derangement  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  human  frame. 

He  first  describes  the  chemical  effects  of  alcohol  in  a  concentrated  form 
on  the  animal  tissues,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  experiment  of  injecting 
the  web  of  a  frog's  foot.  The  corrugation  of  these  tissues  by  the  coagu* 
lation  of  albumen,  and  the  interference  with  the  solldifiability  of  flbrine^  , 

are  justly  stated  as  impediments  to  the  vital  Ainctiona    Secondly,  He  ' 

argues  that  the  consequences  of  excessive  doses  frequently  repeated  are  ^ 

the  same  as  those  of  a  single  poisonous  dose.  Thirdly,  He  applies  the  same 
principle  to  the  habit  of  taking  even  a  moderate  allowance  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  to  which  he  attributes  the  morbid  actions  found  among  the  most 
common  disorders  of  persons  advanced  in  life. 

These  three  positions  being  granted  (although  in  our  opinion  the  third 
is  by  no  means  proved)  the  conclusion  follows,  that  alcoholic  liquors  are 
struck  off  the  list  of  wholesome  and  proper  articles  of  diet.  Admitting 
the  full  force  of  every  argument  that  can  be  adduced  in  condemnation  of 
excess  or  intemperance,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  sweeping  prohibition 
of  fermented  liquors  to  all  persons  in  ordinary  health,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  object.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  attempt  to  prove  too 
much,  often  involves  the  whole  question  in  doubt,  and  provokes  a  smile^ 
instead  of  producing  a  convert.  It  may  suit  Dr.  Carpenter  and  his  fh>g  to 
drink  nothing  but  water.  Savages  to  whom  alcohol  is  unknown,  may 
enjoy  robust  health  without  any  other  stimulus  than  the  fresh  air  and 
wholesome  exercise  in  which  they  live.  Cannibals  who  eat  each  other, 
require  neither  beer  nor  wine  to  sharpen  their  appetites  and  invigorate 
their  constitutions.  But  it  does  not  follow  in  an  artificial  state  of  society, 
in  a  confined  atmosphere,  amidst  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  business,  that 
an  artificial  stimulus  is  not  required  in  many  cases,  either  habitually  or 
pro  re  natd. 

Dr.  Carpenter  does  admit  of  a  few  exceptions.  In  cases  of  extreme 
(and  improper)  fatigue,  or  excessive  privation,  he  attributes  some  benefit 
to  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  ;  but  even  under  these  circum- 
stances he  contends  that  the  reaction  idmost  neutralises  the  advantage, 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  prejudicial  results  generally  pre- 
ponderate. As  medicinal  agents,  a  larger  latitude  is  given,  but  not  to  the 
extent  usually  granted.  Where  great  prostration  exists,  in  fevers,  and 
other  debilitating  disorders,  the  occasional  advantage  of  wine,  spirit,  or 
malt  liquor  is  admitted,  but  in  the  ordinary  run  of  chronic  disoi^ers,  in 
which  these  stimulants  are  usually  resorted  to,  the  doctor  recommend  a 
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different  line  of  treatment.  **  The  patient  should  be  induced  to  give  himself 
a  complete  holiday,  to  betake  himself  to  some  agreeable  spot  where  there 
is  sufficient  to  interest,  but  nothing  to  excite,  to  inhale  the  fresh  inrigo- 
ratingbrcezes  of  a  mountainous  country  *  *  *."  We  need  not  proceed 
any  further.  Such  adyioe  to  a  mechanic,  a  small  tradesman  with  a  large 
family,  a  clerk,  or  assistant  in  a  boose  of  business,  or  even  to  the  wealthy 
merdiant  who  is  tied  to  the  counting-house,  carries  with  it  an  obvious 
reply,  and  passes  the  boundary  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 
That  this  advice  is  good  when  practicable,  no  one  will  deny  ;  tbat  hydo- 
pathy — ^which  is  recommended  by  our  author — has  occasionally  produced 
salutary  effects  is  equally  substantiated  by  facts  ;  but  the  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute a  mounUun  or  a  damp  sheet  for  a  glass  of  wine  or  beer,  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  case  of  persons  of  all  conditions,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
is,  we  think,  the  result  of  a  narrow  mode  of  viewing  a  broad  question. 

There  are  many  persons  in  whom  intemperance  is  an  infirmity — a  dis- 
ease. There  are  those  who  are  incapable  of  moderation,  whose  motto  is, 
"  drink  deep,  or  taste  not."  Such  persons,  like  other  monomaniacs,  should 
be  placed  under  proper  restraint.  To  such  persons  a  workhouse  or  an 
asylum  would  be  more  appropriate  than  a  mountain  or  a  wet  sheet. 
There  are  others  who  are  exposed  to  temptation,  suffering  under  the 
privation  of  poverty,  uneducated,  reckless,  and  without  sound  principles 
to  guide  them.  Total  abstinence  is  to  these  persons  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  as  a  protection  against  the  dangers  which  they  have  not 
judgment  or  discretion  to  wiUistand.  These  are  extreme  cases,  and  un- 
fortunately they  are  numerous  among  the  workintr  population ;  and  for 
such  cases  a  special  system  may  be  desirable.  This,  however,  does  not 
imply  a  general  denouncement  of  fermented  liquors  as  moral  and  physical 
poisons.  The  first  miracle  on  record  performed  by  the  author  of  our 
religion  was  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  at  a  marriage  feast.  We 
think  this  fact  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors  is  in  itself  an  abuse,  and  that  such  beverages  were  not  in- 
tended by  Providence  for  dietetic  purposes. 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  these 
agents,  in  reference  to  the  fVmctions  of  respiration  and  nutrition,  should 
have  been  explained  on  scientific  principles.  But  this  part  of  the  subject 
is  left  by  the  author  where  he  found  it. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  CnEMisTRT,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
By  George  Fownes,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Ke vised  by  H.  Bence 
Jones,  M.D.    Small  8vo,  pp.  605.    London  :  John  Churchill. 

A  Practical  Hand-Book  of  Medical  Chemistry.  By  John  E.  Bow- 
man.   Small  8vo^  pp.  258.    London  :  John  Churchill. 

Elementary  Researches  in  Electricity  (Twenty-third  Series)  :  On 
the  Polar  or  other  Condition  of  Diamaptetie  Bodies.  By  M.  Faraday, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    (From  the  PhiL  Trans,,  pp.  16.) 

A  Univebsal  Formulary,  containing  the  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad' 
ministering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines ;  the  whole  adapted  to  Physicians 
and  Pharmaceutists.  By  R.  E.  Grdtfith,  M.D.  8vo,  pp.  567.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  tub  Year  1848. 
pp.  1143.    Washington :  Wendell  and  Van  Benthnysen,  1849. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Walker's  Electric  Telegraph  Manipulation,  is 
unavoidably  postponed  until  next  month. 

OBITUA&Y. 

On  Wednesday,  May  the  8th,  the  decease  of  the  justly  celebrated  and 
respected  Chemist  Gat  Lubsac,  took  place,  at  Paris. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.S.  (Spilsby). — The  wire  must  be  insulated. 

A  Omtiant  reader  ( WiBd8or).-~(I.)iWe  belieTe  watchmakers  use  eUioe, 
the  fluid  portion  of  oil  from  which  the  stearine  or  margarine  has  been  sepa- 
rated. This  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  oil  to  a  Tery  low  temperature 
and  pressing. — (2.)  Bebeerine  is  an  organic  base  from  Bebeeni  or  Gseca- 
heart    It  is  a  tonic.    See  vol.  v.*  page  228. 

G.  T,  fa  Registered  Apprentice,  Carlisle).-- Sulphate  of  bebeerine*  see 
voL  v.,  page  228.  Sulphate  of  manganese  is  a  mild  aperient  in  doses  ci 
5as.  to  S\.  or  more. 

A  Member. — (1.)  We  cannot  fiimish  a  formula  for  a  worm  lozengeb — (2.) 
Tincture  of  sulphur,  or  spiritus  yini^sulphuratus  ia  a  homoeopatic  preparation. 

J.W,  B. — (1.)  Rose  petals  are'pidded  with  commcMi  salL---(2.)  £lder 
flowers  dittos— (3*)  Dried  rose  petals  and  elder  flowers  will  not  answer  for 
distilling  the  waters. 

M.  P.  S.  (17th  May). — ^The  com  plasters  and  the  other  preparation  alluded 
to  do  not  require  a  stamp. 

J.  B,  (Manchester )« — ^A  full  answer  to  the  question  would  occupy  a  page 
or  two ;  we,  therefore,  referred  our  Correspondent  last  month  to  articles  con- 
taining all  the  information.  If  he  cannot  comprehend  what  is  there  stated 
it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  it. 

J.  B.  N,  and  H»  P.  (Richmond). —  The  questions  would  have  been  an- 
swered by  post  if  the  name  had  been  given. 

Jii»  (Rnthin).^(l.)  Bed  colour  for  show-bottles  :  decoction  of  cochineal 
with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — (2.)  Carbonate  of  barytes  is  sometimes 
used  for  poisoning  rats.    It  requires  care,  but  is  less  dangerous  than  arsenic. 

Extract  from  a  New  York  Ctrcukur  and  Price  List — ^  Essential  Oils : 
Should  any  one  think  our  oils  dear,  they  have  only  to  send  us  word  the  phce 
ihey  are  willing  to  pay,  and  they  can  be  accommodated ;  but  those  who  want 
pure  articles  must  pay  our  market  price,  unless  fluctuations  in  the  market 
carry  them  higher  or  lower ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  they  can  be  returned 
at  our  expense,  if  they  do  not  please." 

PharmacieiL — The  dinoxalate  of  quina,  which  we  presume  is  the  salt 
alluded  to,  is  made  according  to  Hr.  Donovan  by  the  direct  combination  of 
55  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  and  283  grams  of  quina. 

•/.  H,  JST.  D. — (1.)  By  treating  iodine  or  bromine  wiUi  chlorine  gas. — (2.) 
From  5U  to  100  cells  should  be  used.^3.)  Dumas*s  work  is  out  of  print 
Second-hand  copies  sometimes  fetch  twice  or  three  times  the  original  price. 
-^4.)  At  the  second-hand  book  stalls. 

Minimus,^ (I,)  The  mouth  of  the  bottle  should  not  be  closed  while  (he 
action  is  going  on. — (2.)  Yes. — (3.)  We  believe  peat  charcoal  is  sold  in 
London ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  where. — (4.)  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (H  S). 

A  Country  DrucgisL — ^At  Knight's,  Foster  Lane. 

W.  W.  B,  wishes  to  elicit  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  destroying 
the  vinegar  eel  without  injuring  the  vinegar  fox  the  use  of  the  calico  printer. 
He  says  oil  of  vitriol  cannot  be  used. 

J.  H, — Nicols  prisms  are  very  like  the  sketch  sent  If  they  polarize  the 
light,  witliout  giving  two  images,  they  will,  no  doubt,  answer  the  purpose. 

Aiyentum, — Galena. 

H.B,  —  (1.)  We  do  not  undertake  to  analyse  minerals  for  our  cor- 
respondents, and  in  the  present  case  could  not  answer  the  question  without 
— (2.)  Yes.  

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Chuschujl^  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

InstrociioDs  from  Memben  and  AsgociateSy  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  JBloomshiiry 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Ozlbrd  Street,  before  the 
SOth  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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